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PREFACE. 


Our  half-yearly  occasion  of  holding'  <e  the  m(M)irror  up  to’1 
—  the  Subscribers,  having  again  arrived,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  motley-minded  volume  here 
presented  or  rather  re-presented  to  the  reader — a  pleasure, 
by  the  way,  which  sometimes  reminds  one  of  talking  over  an 
agreeable  party,  or  an  attractive  play. 

The  scenery — or  Engravings — are  principally  new,  and 
illustrative  of  the  principal  novelties  of  the  day :  as  the  Oran- 
Outang  at  the  Zoological  Society’s  Gardens  ;  the  burning  of 
the  Royal  Exchange ;  the  Italian  Opera  House  at  Paris ; 
Navy  Island,  Upper  Canada  ;  the  superb  Universities’  Club 
House  in  Pall  Mall ;  the  Suspension  Bridge,  at  Clifton;  the 
Prize  Medal  of  the  Apothecaries’  Society;  the  Great  Wes¬ 
tern  Steam  Ship,  with  its  luxurious  appointments;  the  Ken- 
sal  Green  Cemetery ;  the  Islington  New  Literary  and  Sci¬ 
entific  Institution ;  the  Montgolfier — an  unlucky  spec — down 
in  the  market;  the  Cow  Tree  of  Venezuela;  the  Manchester 
Athenaeum;  and  the  Fitz william  Museum.  When  to  this 
enumeration  we  add  that  nearly  all  the  subjects  have  been 
expressly  sketched  for  this  work,  our  subscribers  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  allow  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  exertion  for  their 
entertainment  and  information.  On  our  part,  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  state  that  such  industry  has  not  been  unrequited ; 
while  the  result  is  such  as  to  encourage  similar  exertion 
throughout  our  ensuing  volume. 

Among  the  most  striking  contents  of  the  following 
pages,  the  reader  will  find  much  well-timed  information  res¬ 
pecting  British  America,  recently  a  country  of  fearful  inter¬ 
est  ;  for,  although  it  has  never  been  our  ambition  to  become 
the  “  chronicle  of  the  times,”  we  have  uniformly  striven  to 
keep  pace  with  the  interest  of  the  day;  and  so  long  as  pub¬ 
lic  curiosity  flows  in  a  healthful  course,  to  gratify  the  same 
by  any  exercise  of  our  ingenuity  and  research.  Meanwhile, 
such  subjects  alternate  pleasantly  with  popular  antiquities, 
and  retrospection  of  the  glories  of  past  ages.  The  motto 
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“  Respice ,  aspice9  prospice  ”  we  trust,  have  been  the  watch¬ 
words  in  each  of  our  Numbers. 

To  Correspondents  our  thanks  are  due  for  their  proffered 
assistance.  And  now,  it  may  be  interesting,  though  not  re¬ 
quisite,  to  point  attention  to  many  amusing  antiquities  of 
Coronations,  which  appear  towards  the  close  of  this  volume, 
and  may  lend  an  interest  by  comparison  to  the  august  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  Coronation  of  our  Most  Gracious  Queen, 
whom  God  long  preserve,  to  reign  over  a  virtuous  and  happy 
people  !  Of  this  impressive  scene,  of  its  sacredness  as  well  as 
its  pageant  splendour,  the  first  sheet  of  the  ensuing  volume 
of  the  Mirror  will  bear  an  effective  Engraving,  with  the 
several  details  of  the  ceremony ;  in  joyful  anticipation  of 
which  auspicious  event  we  leave  our  Subscribers  but  for  a 
few  days. 

London,  June  25,  1838. 
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MR.  SERGEANT  TALFOURD,  M.P. 

Rarely  has  a  volume  of  this  Miscellany  been  graced  with  the  “  head  and 
front”  of  such  varied  excellence  as  that  now  before  the  reader ;  presenting 
as  does  its  subject  a  remarkable  instance  of  genius  rising  to  fame  unaided  by 
adventitious  influence,  or  any  advantage  beyond  that  with  which  “  modest 
merit”  invests  its  possessor.  It  seldom  happens  that  men  rise  to  distinction 
simultaneously  by  different  roads ;  but  the  career  of  Mr.  Talfourd  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  rule ;  for,  he  enjoys  eminent  rank  amongst  his  con¬ 
temporaries  as  an  advocate,  statesman,  and  dramatic  poet. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd,  as  member  for  Reading,  represents  the  birth¬ 
place  of  his  parents  and  himself.  His  father,  who  was  established  there  as  a 
brewer,  married  the  daughter  of  a  Dissenting  minister,  Mr.  Thomas  Noon, 
who  had  officiated  over  an  Independent  congregation  in  Reading  for  thirty- 
three  years,  and  died  three  days  previous  to  the  birth  of  his  grandson,  which 
took  place  on  the  26th  of  January,  1795.  He  is  one  of  a  family  of  eight 
children,  (all  of  whom,  with  their  mother,  are  still  alive  ;)  he  was  named  after  his 
grandfather,  and  received  his  elementary  education  in  the  form  of  faith  which 
he  professed.  He  passed  two  years  at  the  Protestant  Dissenters’  Grammar- 
School,  at  Mill  Hill,  which  he  quitted  for  the  public  grammar-school  at 
Reading,  conducted  by  Dr.  Yalpy.  Here  the  religion  imbibed  from  his 
family  gave  way  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England ;  of  which 
change  the  cause  or  consequence  was  “  a  love  for  that  glorious  product  of 
the  intellect  and  imagination  of  man,  the  Drama,  which  was  prohibited  at 
home  as  sinful.”  To  this  single  circumstance  in  the  boyhood  of  Mr.  Tal¬ 
fourd  may,  probably,  be  referred  his  production  of  two  of  the  finest  dra¬ 
matic  poems  in  contemporary  literature.  At  Mill  Hill  too,  the  young 
aspirant  first  evinced  those  ardent  political  feelings  which  have  since  ren¬ 
dered  him  the  advocate  of  popular  rights.  His  first  venture  in  print  is  stated 
to  have  been  a  poem  addressed  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  on  his  liberation  from 
the  Tower  of  London,  which  was  contributed  to  the  Statesman  newspaper. 

Happily,  the  genius  of  young  Talfourd  followed  more  peaceful  paths 
than  those  of  politics :  for,  whilst  yet  at  school  at  Reading,  he  was  encou¬ 
raged  to  print  a  small  volume  entitled  Poems  on  Various  Subjects  ;  the 
first  being  on  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  and  written  at  Mill  Hill,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  that  establishment  by  the  celebrated  Joseph  Lan¬ 
caster.  The  other  contents  of  the  volume  are  an  Indian  Tale,  the  Offering 
of  Isaac,  a  sacred  drama,  and  specimens  of  a  didactic  poem  on  the  Union 
and  Brotherhood  of  Mankind.  This  volume  exceeds  in  merit  the  usual 
first-fruits  of  genius,  few  of  which  equal  it  in  force  of  thought,  graceful¬ 
ness  of  expression,  or  kindly  feeling. 

In  the  following  year,  he  quitted  school,  with  the  intention  of  studying 
the  law,  to  enable  him  to  do  which  he  relied  principally  upon  the  recom- 
pence  of  literary  exertions.  By  his  poem  on  Education,  he  had  become 
known  to  the  philanthropic  Mr.  Joseph  Fox,  who  gave  him  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  Mr.  Brougham,  at  his  “  chambers  in  King’s  Bench  Walk.”  The 
reception  was  kind ;  and  Mr.  Brougham,  by  advice  and  by  letter,  encou¬ 
raged  Mr.  Talfourd  to  persevere  in  working  his  way  to  the  bar  by  literary 
exertion.  It  was  this  valuable  advice  that  led  Mr.  Talfourd,  in  April,  1813, 
to  engage  himself  for  four  years,  as  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Chitty,  then  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  and  in  a  most  extensive  practice. 

The  literary  labours  of  Mr.  Talfourd  may,  however,  be  said  to  have 
commenced  in  the  interval  of  his  quitting  school  and  entering  Mr.  Chitty ’s 
office,  with  a  long  essay  published  in  the  Pamphleteer  of  1813,  under  the 
title  of  An  Appeal  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Great  Britain  on  behalf 
of  the  Catholics.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  essay,  its  author  was  some¬ 
what  under  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  others  not  less  brilliant  were  written 
about  the  same  period  ;  and,  although  they  are  prodigal  of  ornament  and 
imagery,  they  have  an  under-current  of  clear  and  strong  reasoning,  forcible 
illustration,  and  home-argument,  such  as  characterize  master-minds.  Among 
these  performances,  is  a  reply  to  some  objections  taken  by  Cobbett  to 
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the  Unitarian  Relief  Bill,  in  which  the  fallacies  of  that  popular  writer  are 
fearlessly  demolished;  and  Strictures  on  Capital  Punishments,  with  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  true  nature  of  Justice,  and  the  legitimate  design  of  Penal 
Institutions— an  attempt  of  a  still  higher  kind,  and  deservedly  ranked  with 
the  best  treatises  on  that  important  inquiry.  A  similar  distinction  has  been 
awarded  to  two  other  excellently  written  articles —  Observations  on  the 
Punishment  of  the  Pillory,  and  An  Appeal  against  the  Act  lor  Regulating 
Royal  Marriages. 

Mr.  Talfourd’s  first  production  on  a  purely  literary  subject,  entitled  An 
Estimate  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Age,  appeared  in  Ma)r,  1815,  just  as  its 
author  was  reaching  his  twentieth  year.  Yet,  it  has  the  critical  philosophy 
of  a  green  old  age ;  and  would  be  considered  one  of  the  soundest  disqui¬ 
sitions  in  our  literature,  were  it  only  from  its  containing  the  first  decided 
recognition  of  the  genius  of  YUordsworth,  and  the  first  assertion  of  his 
poetical  supremacy,  which  has,  in  later  years,  been  universally,  though 
silently,  acknowledged.  Of  the  elegant  style  in  which  this  anticipation  of 
public  opinion  is  conveyed,  we  can  only  quote  these  passages:  —  “  His 
(Wordsworth’s)  theories  may  rather  be  regarded  as  prophetic  of  what  we 
may  be  in  a  loftier  state  of  being,  than  as  descriptive  of  what  we  are  upon 
earth.  No  man  of  feeling  ever  perused  his  noble  poems  for  the  first  time 
without  finding  that  he  breathed  in  a  purer  and  more  elevated  region  of  poe¬ 
tical  delight  than  any  which  he  had  before  explored.  To  feel  for  the  first 
time  a  communion  with  his  mind  is  to  discover  loftier  faculties  in  our  own.” 
This  estimate,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  written  five-and-twenty  years 
since,  when  it  was  the  fashion  among  mock  critics  to  ridicule  Wordsworth 
as  the  phantasy  rather  than  to  admire  him  as  the  very  soul  of  poetry. 

Idle  four  years  of  pupilage  under  Mr.  Chitty  having  expired  in  1817, 
Mr.  Talfourd  started  himself  as  a  special  pleader,  and  soon  obtained  a  fair 
share  of  business.  He  had,  while  with  Mr.  Chitty,  considerably  assisted 
that  gentleman  in  his  voluminous  work  on  the  Criminal  Law.  His  income 
from  his  literary  exertions  now  increased  with  his  professional  practice  :  in 
law  and  literature  he  was  simultaneously  successful.  He  contributed  largely 
to  the  Retrospective  Review,  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana ;  in  the 
latter,  the  articles  on  Homer,  the  Greek  Tragedians,  and  the  Greek  Lyric 
Poets,  (besides  purely  historical  papers,)  are  from  Mr.  Talfourd’s  pen.  In 
18*20,  he  attached  himself  to  The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  which  connexion 
continued  for  twelve  years.  At  first,  he  wrote  a  great  portion  of  every 
number,  so  various  were  his  accomplishments  in  light  literature  ;  his  cri- 
cisms  on  poetry  were  much  admired;  and  his  notices  of  the  acted  drama 
were  distinguished  by  pleasantry  and  acuteness,  somewhat  rare  in  our  time. 
“  Thus  he  went  on,  cultivating  the  severities  of  law  in  the  morning,  and  at 
night,  the  graces  ofliterature,  or  the  gaieties  of  the  theatre — and  becoming 
profounder,  in  a  legal  sense,  for  the  relaxation  and  the  change.”  And,  con¬ 
sistently  with  his  assertion  that  the  world  is  never  too  old  to  be  romantic,  in 
1826,  he  evinced  his  grateful  attachment  to  romance-writing,  by  preparing  a 
memoir  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mrs.  Radclifife,  which  is  prefixed  to 
her  posthumous  works.  During  the  above  years,  Mr.  Talfourd  also  con¬ 
tributed  occasionally  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  London  Magazine  ;  and 
superintended  an  edition  of  Dickinson’s  Guide  to  the  Quarter  Sessions. 

After  four  years’  prosperous  practice  as  a  pleader,  Mr.  Talfourd  was 
called  to  the  bar,  on  February  10,  1821,  by  the  Society  of  the  Middle  Tem¬ 
ple,  and  joined  the  Oxford  Circuit  and  Berkshire  Sessions.  He  soon 
obtained  a  lead  in  important  causes  at  Oxford,  and  received  great  encou¬ 
ragement  from  his  friends  at  Reading  ;  his  business  largely  increased,  till, 
at  the  expiration  of  twelve  years  he  retired  from  session  to  take  the  coif. 
His  application  receiving  the  assent  of  Lord  Brougham,  he  was,  in  Hilary 
Term,  1833,  called  to  the  degree  of  Sergeant.  Since  that  period,  his  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  confined  to  the  Circuit  and  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  with  few 
exceptions.  Among  the  latter,  are  two  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Sergeant 
Talfourd  widely  extended  his  forensic  fame.  One  was  the  defence  of  the 
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proprietors  of  the  True  Sun  Newspaper,  in  the  King’s  Bench,  when  “  the 
arguments  which  he  enveloped  in  a  shining  garb,  put  to  shame  the  naked 
impotence  of  the  Solicitor’s,”  in  a  burst  of  eloquence  worthy  of  association 
with  the  brightest  achievements  of  Erskine.  The  second  occasion  was  his 
defence  of  the  proprietor  of  Tait’s  Magazine  against  Richmond,  in  an  action 
for  an  alleged  libel  against  the  latter  individual,  arising  out  of  some  remarks 
on  his  conduct,  in  reference  to  the  trials  for  sedition  which  took  place  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  upwards  of  twenty  years  since-  Mr.  Sergeant  TaJfourd 
then  held  his  audience  in  breathless  attention  for  three  hours  and  a  half,  and 
was  hailed  with  loud  plaudits — his  hearers,  forgetting  that  they  were  in  a 
court  of  justice,  where  such  demonstrations  are  never  permitted.  The  da¬ 
mages  were  laid  at  5,000/.,  but  the  plaintiff,  after  two  days’  trial,  consented 
to  be  nonsuited. 

It  was  about  this  time,  when  the  labours  of  Mr.  Talfourd’s  profession 
seemed  to  require  his  nights  as  well  as  days,  that  his  poetical  temperament 
re-asserted  itself,  and  led  him  to  take  up  the  outline  of  his  noble  tragedy  of 
Ion,  which  he  had  sketched  a  few  years  previously.  His  natural  predilec¬ 
tion  for  the  drama  appears  to  have  been  nurtured  by  his  admiration  of 
Knowles,  and  his  friendship  with  that  “  delightful  artist,”  Macready  ;  though 
nothing  beyond  a  speech  or  two  of  Jon  was  written  until  the  year  1833 — 
before  which  it  was  a  classical  dream,  a  vision  of  beauty,”  unrealized  even 
to  the  author.  He  then  allowed  his  genius  fair  play,  and  towards  the  end  of 
1834,  the  drama  was  read  privately  to  a  few  friends.  Their  approbation  led 
to  its  being  printed  for  private  circulation,  and  two  editions  were  thus  dis¬ 
tributed.  A  notice  of  the  play  next  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  ;  and, 
at  length,  the  author  consented  to  its  production  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
for  Mr.  Macready ’s  benefit,  on  the  !26th  of  May,  1836.  It  was  at  once  suc¬ 
cessful;  and  never  was  finely  thoughtful  and  impassioned  poetry  more 
happily  blended  with  the  genius  of  acting.  Jt  is  now  a  popular  acting  play, 
with  the  higher  effect  of  presenting  the  refined  enjoyments  of  the  drama  with¬ 
out  alloy,  the  maintenance  of  which  “  is  most  important  to  the  expansion  of 
all  that  is  social,  and  to  the  nurture  of  all  that  is  great  within  us ;  not  as  an 
instructor  in  the  way  of  direct  moral  initiation  or  purpose — but  as  dissolving 
the  crust  of  selfishness  which  daily  cares  and  labours  gradually  form  about 
the  kindest  hearts  ;  as  softening  the  pride  of  conventional  virtue,  and  bring¬ 
ing  the  outcasts  of  humanity  within  its  sphere,  and  combining  all  the 
picturesque  varieties  which  external  distinctions  present  with  the  sense  of  the 
noble  equality  which  lies  beneath  them.”* 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Talfourd’s  brilliant  reputation  at  the  bar,  and  the  known 
consistency  of  his  political  sympathies — from  his  declaration  of  them  in  1819, 
at  a  public  meeting  in  Reading  on  the  “  Manchester  business,  and  the  tone  of 
his  contributions  to  the  inflexible  John  Thelwall’s,  “  Champion,”  to  the  spon¬ 
taneousness  of  his  eloquence  in  the  Richmond  affair — alike  pointed  attention 
to  the  subject  of  this  sketch  as  eminently  qualified  to  advance  the  liberal  cause 
in  Parliament.  On  the  dissolution  in  1834,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  for  Reading  by  a  large  majority;  and,  at  the  election  of  1837,  he  was 
again  returned  for  that  town. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  does  not  speak  frequently  in  Parliament,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  ardour  and  confidence  in  debate.  His  most  brilliant  speech  was 
that  delivered  in  1837,  on  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  of  Copyright, 
so  as  to  extend  the  period  of  an  author’s  property  in  his  works  from  twenty- 
eight  years  to  sixty,  and  to  give  artists  the  same  protection  as  authors.  The 
progress  of  this  measure  was  stopped  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament :  it  has 
been  re-introduced  during  the  present  session,  but  postponed  till  next. 

The  present  session  of  Parliament  has  witnessed  another  impressive 
effort  of  Mr.  Talfourd,  on  introducing  the  Custody  of  Infants’  Bill,  to  enable 
superior  courts  of  equity  and  law  to  grant  orders  for  the  access  of  parents, 

#  Preface  to  Ion,  4tl>  edit. ;  in  which  the  author  gracefully  reminds  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  Chief  Justice  of 
Bengal,  and  his  excellent  colleague.  Sir  Benjamin  Malkin,  of  the  delightful  hours  they  have  spent  toge¬ 
ther  on  the  Oxford  Circuit,  when  life  was  younger  with  them,  and  when  some  of  the  topics  touched  on  in 
Ion  were  the  themes  of  their  graver  walks  between  Ross  and  Monmouth,  or  in  the  deep  winding  valleys 
indenting  the  Table  Land  above  Church  Stretton,  or  happily  by  moonlight  in  the  churchyard  of  Ross. 
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living  apart,  to  their  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  ;  which  measure  is 
now  in  progress. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd 's  name  is  as  well  known  in  Westminster  Hall  as 
it  is  in  Parliament  or  the  library.  His  practice  is  lucrative,  and  steadily 
increasing.  As  a  lawyer,  (says  a  writer  of  the  day,)  he  ranks  high,  but  his 
reputation  is  chiefly  grounded  on  his  talents  as  an  advocate.  He  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a  fine  speaker  ;  but  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  matter,  and  the  singular 
fervour  of  his  manner,  he  has  no  competitor  at  the  bar.  His  speeches  are 
uniformly  poetical ;  he  throws  his  whole  soul  into  them ;  and  he  scatters  his 
bright  thoughts  and  beautiful  imagery  about  him  as  with  a  species  of  mental 
machinery.  Meanwhile,  the  learned  Sergeant’s  amiable  and  conciliatory 
deportment  has  rendered  him  as  great  a  favourite  with  the  bar  as  he  is  with 
the  public. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Talfourd’s  onerous  duties  in  the  law  and  legislature, 
he  finds  time  for  the  indulgence  of  his  refined  literary  taste.  Since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Ion,  he  has  written  another  tragedy.  The  Athenian  Captive, 
an  analysis  of  which  will  be  found  at  page  213  of  the  present  volume;  and 
which  was  prepared  for  performance  at  Covent  Garden  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  but  was  unavoidably  deferred.  During  this  interval,  he  has  likewise 
edited  the  Letters  of  Lamb,  and  prefixed  to  them  a  delightful  sketch  of 
that  “  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.”  His  name  is  similarly  associated  with 
the  Literary  Remains  of  Hazlitt ;  and  his  good  offices  to  literary  friends 
are  well  known.  He  negotiated  on  behalf  of  Miss  Mitford,  whose  residence 
near  Reading  led  to  an  intimacy  early  in  life,  for  the  production  of  her  seve¬ 
ral  tragedies ;  and  Mr.  Dickens  (Boz)  has  dedicated  to  Mr.  Talfourd  his 
volume  of  The  Pickwick  Papers. 

Among  the  more  intimate  literary  friends  of  Mr.  Talfourd,  we  may 
enumerate  Hazlitt,  Godwin,  and  Coleridge,  who  have  passed  from  among  us; 
and  Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt,  Proctor,  (Barry  Cornwall,)  Bulwer,  Knowles, 
and  Macready.  Nor  should  we  omit  his  pastor  and  master,”  Dr.  Valpy, 
to  whom  ,  on  behalf  of  his  scholars,  he  presented  a  piece  of  plate,  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  scholastic  labours.  Mr.  Talfourd  also  regularly 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  scholars,  and  wrote  the  epilogues  to  the  Greek 
plays  triennially  performed  by  them. 

In  domestic  life  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd’s  happiness  harmonizes  with  his 
successful  public  life.  He  married,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1822,  Rachael,  the 
daughter  of  John  Towell  Rutt,  Esq.,  “a  name  honourably  associated  with  the 
patriotism  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.” 

In  person,  Mr.  Talfourd  scarcely  reaches  the  middle  height.  His  face 
partakes  of  the  oval  conformation ;  his  features  are  regular  and  agreeable ; 
and  his  countenance  is  highly  intellectual;  his  forehead  is  expansive,  and  his 
eyes  are  dark  and  lustrous,  full  of  irresistible  eloquence  and  expression,  and 
well  characterized  as  “  the  windows  of  the  soul.”  The  prefixed  Portrait  has 
been  engraved  from  a  family  painting  by  Hay  don. 

Mr.  Talfourd’s  deportment  is  described  as  that  of  tc  a  retired,  sensitive, 
and  amiable  scholar, — a  disciple  of  poetry,  who  has  seen  much  of  books  and 
little  of  mankind,” — rather  than  that  of  a  practised,  popular,  advocate.  His 
language  is  full  of  freshness  and  fancy,  tempered  with  kindly  nature.  To 
conclude,  his  manner  is  admirably  described  as  ‘‘  merely  the  visible  sign  and 
effect  of  the  simplicity  which  is  not  less  now  than  in  childhood  a  part  of  his 
character,  and  of  that  subtle  apprehension  of  excellence,  combined  with  a 
modest  self-judgment,  which  impel  him  to  think  highly  of  others’  genius  and 
humbly  of  his  own  ”  *  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and,  let  us  hope,  will  live  long  to  accomplish  much  for  the  honour  of  genius, 
and  the  welfare  of  his  species ;  to  which  noble  objects  he  has  already  so 
laudably  devoted  himself. 

*  From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  No.  CCII.  Some  acknowledgment  is  likewise  due  to  Saunders’s 
Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  the  most  Eminent  Living  Political  Reformers,  for  occasional  assistance  in  the 
foregoing  brief  sketch. 
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JOAN  OF  ARC. 


MONUMENT  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC,  AT  ROUEN. 


Few  of  the  episodal  attractions  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages  have  become  more  popular  than  the 
history  of  Joan  of  Arc, — “  as  mysterious  as 
it  is  remarkable."  In  it  the  heroic  and  the 
supernatural  are  so  finely  interwoven  with 
the  sympathies  and  best  feelings  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  that  not  to  linger  over  the  incidents  of 
the  sad  tale  would  bespeak  a  mind  insensible 
to  those  stirring  glories  which  light  up 
every  page  of  the  records  of  human  life. 

The  period  at  which  the  heroine  Joan 
sprang  iorth  upon  her  meteoric  career,  is 
one  of  eventful  interest.  Henry  V.,  the 
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darling  of  English  history,  having  completed 
his  inglorious  conquest  of  France,  did  not 
live  to  wear  her  crown  ;  he  expired  at  Vin¬ 
cennes,  in  August,  1422  ;  and  the  helpless 
Charles  VI.  survived  him  scarcely  two 
months.  France  was  then  openly  divided 
between  rival  monarchs.  The  infant  Henry 
VI.  was  proclaimed  in  Paris,  and  all  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  obeyed  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  regent ; 
whilst  the  countries  south  of  the  Loire  ac¬ 
knowledged  Charles  VIE,  the  late  dauphin, 
a  youth  of  affable  manners,  amiable,  but 
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naturally  weak  in  character.  Various  were 
the  fortunes  of  the  conflicting  parties  from 
this  period  until  the  appearance  of  the  he¬ 
roine  whose  history  we  are  about  to  present 
to  the  reader.  The  youthful  Charles  gave 
such  intervals  as  he  could  seize  from  the 
pressure  of  his  foes,  to  the  pursuit  of  gal¬ 
lantry  and  that  love  of  pleasure  which  was 
the  characteristic  of  the  house  of  Valois. 
But,  confidence  in  the  French  army  had 
been  broken  down  by  the  glories  of  Azin- 
court ;  Charles,  accordingly,  obtained  sol¬ 
diers  from  Milan  and  Scotland  :  he  defeated 
the  English  at  Beauje,  where  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  was  slain ;  but  his  forces  were 
worsted  at  Crevant.  AtVerneuil,  a  general 
engagement  took  place  between  the  English 
under  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  united 
French  and  Scotch,  under  the  Count  de 
Narbonne  and  the  Earls  of  Douglas  and 
Buchan;  in  which  the  latter  were  totally 
routed,  and  several  leaders  slain.  This  was 
a  dreadful  blow  for  Charles.  Ill-timed  quar¬ 
rels  and  crosses,  however,  checked  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England  ;  and  Charles 
VII.,  in  his  retreat  beyond  the  Loire,  en¬ 
joyed  a  couple  of  years’  respite  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  his  formidable  adversaries. 

“  The  English  at  length  resolved  to  strike 
a  blow  that  should  decidedly  crush  the  hopes 
of  Charles.  They  laid  siege  to  Orleans,  the 
principal  town  and  support  of  his  party,  its 
chief  and  last  stronghold.  Charles  now  felt 
that  the  struggle  was  for  his  crown.  His 
bravest  captains  flung  themselves  into  the 
place,  and  every  exertion  was  made  for  a  vi¬ 
gorous  and  successful  resistance.  The  en¬ 
terprise  undertaken  by  the  English  was  ar¬ 
duous.  Orleans,  washed  by  a  broad  and  ra¬ 
pid  river,  could  not,  but  with  great  difficulty, 
be  invested.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  first  en¬ 
deavoured  to  carry  it  by  assault,  but  was 
slain  by  a  stone  from  an  engine.  Lord  Suf¬ 
folk,  who  succeeded  him,  undertook  the  hope¬ 
less  task  of  a  blockade  ;  but  as  the  town  was 
always  free  to  ingress  and  egress,  at  least  of 
warriors,  this  operation  was  rather  a  cam¬ 
paign  than  a  siege.  The  bastard  of  Orleans, 
La  Hire,  and  Saintraille,  were  the  heroes  of 
the  French.  As  the  war  ceased  to  be  civil 
and  grew  national,  heroism  and  military  ta¬ 
lent  sprung  up.  By  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  own  historian,  the  French  learned  skill 
and  discipline  from  their  enemies.  The  three 
French  leaders,  with  John  Stuart,  constable 
of  the  Scotch,  attacked  an  English  convoy 
under  Sir  John  Fastolffer  they  were  routed; 
and  the  Scotch,  with  their  leader,  were  slain 
to  a  man.  It  being  time  of  Lent,  the  con¬ 
voy  was  of  herrings,  and  the  action  is  known 
by  this  name.  The  English  still  retained 
their  superiority,  and  Orleans  was  not  likely 
long  to  hold  out,  when  a  personage,  entrusted, 
according  to  popular  belief,  with  a  celestial 


mission,  came  to  pluck  courage  from  the  hi¬ 
therto  stout  hearts  of  the  besiegers,  and  give 
it,  with  all  the  enchanting  force  of  supersti¬ 
tion  to  the  French.”  * 

This  was  Joan  of  Arc,  commonly  called 
The  Maid  of  Orleans.  She  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Domremi,  near  Vancouleur,  on 
the  borders  of  Lorraine,  in  the  year  1412  : 

Where  yonder  forest  skirts 
The  Meuse,  that  in  its  winding  uearer  shows. 

As  on  the  farther  bank,  the  distant  towers 
Of  Vancouleur — there  in  the  hamlet  Arc 
My  father’s  dwelling  stands. 

Southey's  Joan  of  Arc. 

When  Montaigne  saw  it  in  1580,  the  front 
of  the  house  was  covered  with  paintings  re¬ 
presenting  the  history  of  the  Maid.  A 
French  writer,  in  1817,  mentions  that  the 
house  was,  even  to  that  late  period,  kept  in 
repair  by  the  national  zeal  of  the  mayor  and 
inhabitants  of  Domremi.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  whatever  might  be  their  respect 
lor  this  illustrious  heroine  and  martyr,  they 
allowed  the  cottage  in  which  she  was  born 
to  be  villainously  desecrated  very  soon  after 
the  above  date ;  the  dwelling  being  con¬ 
verted  into  a  stable. 

According  to  De  Series,  Joan  “  issued 
from  base  parents  ;  her  father  was  named 
James  of  Arc,  and  her  mother  Isabel,  poore 
countrie  folkes,  who  had  brought  her  up  to 
keep  their  cattell.”  She  quitted  her  pa¬ 
rents  at  an  early  age,  and  became  servant  at 
a  small  inn,  where  she  acquired  a  robust 
and  hardy  frame,  by  acting  as  hostler,  at¬ 
tending  to  the  horses,  and  riding  them  to 
water. 

At  the  above  period,  prophecies  floated 
about  the  country,  that  a  virgin  could  alone 
rid  France  of  her  enemies.  Similar  predic¬ 
tions  respecting  children  and  shepherds  had 
prevailed  during  the  crusades,  but  had  not 
proved  fortunate.  At  an  early  age,  these 
prophecies  had  fixed  the  attention  of  Joan. 
According  to  one  account,  when  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  at  twelve  o’clock  one 
summer  day,  being  in  her  father’s  garden, 
she  suddenly  beheld,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  village  church,  a  dazzling  light,  while  an 
unknown  voice  echoed  in  her  ear  wise  coun¬ 
sels  ;  telling  her  to  frequent  the  church  ; 
to  be  always  good  and  virtuous  ;  and  to  rely 
upon  the  protection  of  Heaven.  She  was 
much  frightened  at  this  ;  but  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  in  believing  it  was  sent  from  Heaven; 
and,  in  order  to  testify  her  gratitude,  she 
voluntarily  undertook  to  consecrate  herself 
to  the  Lord. 

Holinshed  tells  us  that  Joan  was  then  “  a 
young  wench  of  an  eighteene  years  oid  ;  of 
favour  was  she  counted  likesome,  of  person 
stronglie  made  and  manlie,  of  courage  great, 
bardie,  and  stout  withall ;  an  understander 
of  counsels  though  she  were  not  at  them, 
greet  Sefnblance  of  chastitie  both  of  bodie 

*  Hist.  France,  by  E,  E.  Crowe.  (Cabinet  Cyclo- 
psediaj 
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and  behaviour,  the  name  of  Jesus  in  hir  mouth 
about  all  her  businesses,  humble,  obedient, 
and  fasting  divers  days  in  the  weeke.” 

])e  Serres  relates  that  Joan  said  with  great 
boldness  that  she  had  a  revelation  how  to 
succour  the  king,  how  he  might  be  able  to 
chase  the  English  from  Orleans,  and  after 
that  to  cause  the  king  to  be  crowned  at 
Rheims,  and  to  put  him  fully  and  wholly  in 
possession  of  his  realm.  “  After  she  had  de¬ 
livered  this  to  her  father,  mother,  and  their 
neighbours,  she  presumed  to  go  to  the  lord 
of  Baudricourt,  provost  of  Vaucouleur ;  she 
boldly  delivered  unto  him,  after  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  manner,  all  these  great  mysteries,  as 
much  wished  for  of  all  men  as  not  hoped  for  : 
especially  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  poore 
country  maide,  whom  they  might  with  more 
reason  beleeve  to  be  possessed  of  some  melan¬ 
choly  humour,  than  divinely  inspired  ;  being 
the  instrument  of  so  many  excellent  remedies, 
in  so  desperat  a  season,  after  the  vaine  striv¬ 
ing  of  so  great  and  famous  personages.  At 
the  first  he  mocked  and  reproved  her,  but 
having  heard  her  with  more  patience,  and 
judging  by  her  temperate  discourse  and  mo¬ 
dest  countenance  that  she  spoke  not  idely,  in 
the  end  he  resolves  to  present  her  to  the  king 
for  his  discharge.  So  she  arrives  at  Chinon 
the  sixt  day  of  May,  attired  like  a  man.  She 
had  a  modest  countenance,  sweet,  civill,  and 
resolute;  her  discourse  was  temperate,  reason¬ 
able  and  retired,  her  actions  cold,  showing 
great  chastity.  Having  spoken  to  the  king, 
or  noblemen  with  whom  she  was  to  negociate, 
she  presently  retired  to  her  lodging  with  an 
old  woman  that  guided  her,  without  vanity, 
affectation,  babling  or  courtly  lightnesse. 
These  are  the  manners  which  the  Original 
attributes  to  her.”  Edward  Grimeston,  the 
translator  of  De  Serres,  calls  her  in  the  mar¬ 
gin,  “  Joan  the  Virgin,  or  rather  Witch.” 

Charles  himself  was  in  that  crisis  when 
men  grasp  at  straws  :  he  still  dreaded  the 
ridicule  of  being  credulous,  and  the  danger 
of  meddling  with  sorcery  ;  when  a  priest  re¬ 
assured  him.  The  simple,  modest,  and  pious 
conduct  of  Joan  herself  gained  upon  the  mo¬ 
narch,  and  even  upon  his  warriors.  She  was 
provided  with  armour :  her  sword  bore  the 
impressions  of  five  crosses ;  it  was  found  be¬ 
hind  the  great  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Ca¬ 
therine  de  Fierbois,  where  it  was  discovered 
from  the  instructions  given  by  Joan  herself. 
The  ecclesiastics  whom  she  had  requested  to 
search  for  this  weapon,  also  furnished  a  scab¬ 
bard  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  pow¬ 
dered  with  golden  fleurs-de-lis.  Joan,  how¬ 
ever,  would  only  carry  the  sword  in  a  plain 
leathern  scabbard;  she  carried  a  standard  as 
frequently  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
and  on  being  asked  the  reason  for  so  doing, 
she  answered,  “  it  was  because  she  would  not 
carry  the  sword  to  shed  blood.”  Joan  was 
likewise  provided  with  attendants  and  troops  ; 
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and  in  this  train  entered  Orleans.  The  be¬ 
sieged  were  elated  beyond  measure  ;  and  the 
English,  whom  her  fame  had  already  reached, 
were  proportionally  dejected  :  at  first,  they 
regarded  the  whole  afiair  with  derision  ;  but 
they  gradually  gave  way  to  the  superstitious 
notions  of  the  age,  and  became  daunted  with 
the  idea  of  divine  vengeance  hanging  over 
them. 

“  Joan  soon  sallied  forth  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  entrenchments.  Already,  since  the  ru¬ 
mour  of  her  presence,  they  had  abandoned 
the  offensive,  and  even  allowed  a  convoy  of 
provisions  to  enter  the  town  between  their 
posts.  The  inactivity  of  superstitious  terror 
was  attributed  to  Joan’s  magic  influence,  and 
became  morally  infectious.  Suffolk  was  driven 
from  each  of  his  bastilles,  or  wooden  towers, 
successively.  A  fort  held  by  Sir  William 
Gladesdale  made  the  most  stubborn  resist¬ 
ance.  In  vain,  for  a  day’s  space,  did  the 
flower  of  the  French  continually  renew  the 
assault ;  Joan  herself  led  them,  when  she  wTas 
transfixed  by  an  arrow ;  she  fell,  and  a  wo¬ 
man’s  weakness  for  an  instant  showed  itself: 
— she  wept;  but  this  paroxysm  of  sensibility 
was  akin  to  that  of  devotion.  Her  visions 
came,  her  protector  St.  Michael  appeared  ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony  of  the 
French  knights,  she  got  up  and  fought  till 
the  gallant  Gladesdale  was  slain  and  his  fort 
taken.  The  English  immediately  raised  the 
siege.  Joan,  having  accomplished  so  consi¬ 
derable  a  portion  of  her  promises,  would  not 
allow  the  enemy  to  be  pursued. 

“  The  gratitude  of  Charles  was  proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  benefits  he  had  received.  He  no 
longer  doubted  the  divine  mission  of  his  pre¬ 
server.  A  fresh  victory  gained  over  the  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Patay,  in  which  Fastolffe  showed  a 
want  of  courage,  and  the  gallant  Talbot  was 
made  prisoner,  greatly  increased  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  Charles.  Joan  proposed  to  conduct 
him  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims.  It  was  dis¬ 
tant  ;  many  strong  towns,  that  of  Troyes  for 
example,  intervened,  all  garrisoned  by  hostile 
troops.  Still  Joan  prevailed  and  kept  her 
word.  Troyes  surrendered,  and  Rheims  also, 
where  the  coronation  of  Charles  VII.  fulfilled 
the  mission  of  tire  Maid  of  Orleans.  Paris 
itself  was  next  attacked ;  but  this  was  too 
hardy  an  enterprise.  Joan  was  wounded  in 
an  assault  upon  the  gate  and  boulevard  St. 
Honore,  and  the  French  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
treat.  The  exploits  of  Joan  were  drawing 
to  a  term  ;  she  was  herself  aware,  and  hinted, 
that  much  longer  time  was  not  allowed  her. 
She  was  taken  by  the  English  as  she  headed 
a  sortie  from  Compeigue.  Her  capture  was 
considered  tantamount  to  a  victory :  it  was 
one,  however,  replete  with  dishonour  to  the 
English.  They  bound  and  used  every  cruelty 
towards  the  hapless  maid  of  Orleans;  raised 
accusations  of  sorcery  against  her,  whose  only 
crime  was  mail’s  first  duty,  to  make  a  reli- 
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gion  of  patriotism.  With  all  the  meanness 
and  cruelty  of  inquisitors,  they  laid  snares  for 
her  weakness,  and  employed  every  effort  to 
shake  her  confidence  in  her  own  purity  and 
virtue.  She  yielded  a  moment  under  their 
menaces  and  false  promises,  through  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  hunger,  but  she  always  rallied  back  to 
courage,  averred  her  holy  mission,  and  defied 
her  foes.  She  was  burnt  in  the  old  market¬ 
place  of  Rouen  ‘  a  blessed  martyr’  in  her 
country’s  cause. 

“  Among  the  memorials  of  the  defeat  of 
the  English  preserved  in  France,  was  a  sta¬ 
tue  erected  to  Joan  d’Arc  in  Orleans,  and  a 
rich  banner  taken  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
at  the  siege  of  Montargis,  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  latter  town  were  accustomed  to 
bear  in  procession  every  year.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Revolution,  however ,  as 
Anquetil  informs  us,  it  was  considered  un¬ 
worthy  to  celebrate  triumphs  over  Eng¬ 
land,  ‘the  classic  land  of  liberty;’  War¬ 
wick’s  flag  was  burnt  at  Montargis,  and  the 
men  of  Orleans  threw  down  the  statue  of  the 
Pucelle.  In  six  months  after  (adds  he)  the 
two  nations  were  at  war-”* 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  as  generally  delivered ;  but  many  ro¬ 
mantic  circumstances  are,  probably,  over¬ 
charged.  It  has  been  even  doubted  whether 
she  was  ever  put  to  death  ;  some  plausible 
evidence  having  been  brought  forward  to 
prove  that  she  was  saved  by  a  trick  on  the 
day  of  execution,  and  that  she  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared,  and  was  married  to  a  gentleman  of 
Amboie,  a  story  far  more  improbable  than  the 
statements  it  is  intended  to  supersede. 

The  family  of  Joan  was  ennobled  by 
Charles  ;  “  but,”  observes  Mr.  Southey,  “  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of  this 
monarch,  that  in  the  hour  of  misfortune  he 
abandoned  to  her  fate  the  woman  who  had 
saved  his  kingdom.” 

It  may  be  interesting  to  subjoin  Mr.  Sou¬ 
they’s  view  of  Joan’s  character  and  history, 
which  he  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  his 
noble  epic  poem,  published  in  the  year  1 795* 

“  The  history  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  as  myste- 
sious  as  it  is  remarkable.  That  she  believed 
herself  inspired,  few  will  deny  ;  that  she  was 
inspired,  no  one  will  venture  to  assert ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  she  was  herself  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  Charles  and  Dunois.  That 
she  discovered  the  king  when  he  disguised 
himself  among  the  courtiers  to  deceive  her, 
and  that,  as  a  proof  of  her  mission,  she  de¬ 
manded  a  sword  from  a  tomb  in  the  church  of 
St.  Catherine,  are  facts  in  which  all  historians 
agree.  If  this  had  been  done  by  collusion, 
the  Maid  must  have  known  herself  an  im¬ 
postor,  and  with  that  knowledge  could  not 
have  performed  the  enterprise  she  undertook. 
Enthusiasm,  and  that  of  no  common  kind, 
was  necessary,  to  enable  a  young  maiden  at 
*  Crowe’s  History  of  France,  ut  ante. 


once  to  assume  the  profession  of  arms,  to  lead 
her  troops  to  battle,  to  fight  among  the  fore¬ 
most,  and  to  subdue  with  an  inferior  force  an 
enemy  then  believed  invincible.  It  is  not 
possible  that  one  who  felt  herself  the  puppet 
of  a  party,  could  have  performed  these  things. 
The  artifices  of  a  court  could  not  have  per¬ 
suaded  her  that  she  discovered  Charles  in 
disguise  ;  nor  could  they  have  prompted  her 
to  demand  the  sword  which  they  might  have 
hidden,  without  discovering  the  deceit.  The 
Maid  then  was  not  knowingly  an  impostor; 
nor  could  she  have  been  the  instrument  of  the 
court ;  and  to  say  that  she  believed  herself 
inspired,  will  neither  account  for  her  singling 
out  the  king,  nor  prophetically  claiming  the 
sword.  After  crowning  Charles,  she  declared 
that  her  mission  was  accomplished,  and  de¬ 
manded  leave  to  retire.  Enthusiasm  would 
not  have  ceased  here  ;  and  if  they  who  im¬ 
posed  on  her  could  persuade  her  still  to  go 
with  their  armies,  they  could  still  have  conti¬ 
nued  her  delusion.” 

Another  of  our  most  accomplished  contempo¬ 
rary  historians  characterizes  the  story  of  Joan 
of  Arc  as  “  one  of  the  most  marvellous  revo¬ 
lutions  in  history.  A  country  girl  overthrew 
the  power  of  England.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  explain  the  surprising  story  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans ;  for,  however  easy  it  may  be  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  heated  and  enthusiastic  imagina¬ 
tion  produced  her  own  visions,  it  is  a  much 
easier  problem  to  account  for  the  credit  they 
obtained,  and  for  the  success  that  attended 
her.  Nor  will  this  be  solved  by  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  a  concerted  stratagem  ;  which,  if  we  do 
not  judge  altogether  from  events,  must  appear 
liable  to  so  many  chances  of  failure,  that  it 
could  not  have  suggested  itself  to  any  ra¬ 
tional  person.  However,  it  is  certain  that  the 
appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc  turned  the  tide  of 
war,  which,  from  that  moment,  flowed  with¬ 
out  interruption  in  Charles’s  favour.  A  su¬ 
perstitious  awe  enfeebled  the  sinews  of  the 
English.*  They  hung  back  in  their  own 
country,  or  deserted  from  the  army,  through 
fear  of  the  incantations,  by  which  alone  they 
conceived  so  extraordinary  a  person  to  suc¬ 
ceed.!  As  men  always  make  sure  of  Provi- 

*  The  war  had  been  so  popular  in  England,  that  it 
was  easy  to  pick  the  best  and  stoutest  recruit  s,  and  their 
high  pay  allured  men  of  respectable  condition  to  the 
service.  We  find  ia  Rymer  a  contract  of  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  to  supply  a  body  of  troops,  receiving  a 
shilling  a  day  for  every  man  at  arms,  and  sixpence 
for  each  archer.  This  is,  perhaps,  equal  to  fifteen 
times  the  sum  at  our  present  value  of  money.  They 
were  bound,  indeed,  to  furnish  their  own  equipments 
and  horses.  The  contract  above  mentioned  was  for 
600  men  at  arms,  including  6  bannerets  and  34  ba¬ 
chelors  ;  and  for  1 ,700  archers.  The  pay  was,  for  the 
earl,  6s.  8 d.  a  day  ;  for  a  banneret,  4s. ;  for  a  bachelor, 
2s.;  for  every  other  man  at  arms.  Is  ;  and  for  each 
archer,  6d.  Artillcry-meu  were  paid  higher  than  men 
at  arms. 

■)•  Rymer,  t.  x.  p.  458—472.  This,  however,  is 
conjecture;  for  t lie  cause  of  their  desertion  is  not 
mentioned  in  those  proclamations,  though  Rymer  has 
printed  it  ia  their  title.  But  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
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dence  for  an  ally,  whatever  untoward  fortune 
appeared  to  result  from  preternatural  causes 
was  at  once  inscribed  to  infernal  enemies ; 
and  such  bigotry  may  be  pleaded  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse,  though  a  very  miserable  one,  for  the 
detestable  murder  of  this  heroine.”  * 

The  story  of  Joan  of  Arc  has  been  the 
subject  of  various  poems,  too  numerous  to 
specify  here.  It  has  also  been  frequently  set 
upon  the  stage  ;  and,  at  this  moment,  the 
heroic  career  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  is  enact¬ 
ing  in  spectacle  and  opera  at  Covent  Garden 
and  Drury  Lane  Theatres :  the  performance 
at  Covent  Garden  is  the  best  production  of 
the  kind  that  has  been  produced  for  many 
years,  the  part  of  Joan  being  most  efficiently 
filled,  and  the  scenic  effects  being  extremely 
successful.  The  operatic  piece  at  Drury 
Lane  is,  however,  comparatively  an  ineffective 
performance,  in  which  sound  greatly  predo¬ 
minates  over  sense. 

Memorials  of  Joan  of  Arc  are  to  this  hour 
cherished  in  France.  On  the  eighth  of  May, 
the  anniversary  of  its  deliverance,  an  annual 
fete  is  held  at  Orleans  ;  and,  besides  the  mo¬ 
nument  erected  here,  is  one  to  the  memory  of 
the  Maid,  at  Rouen,  as  shown  in  our  En¬ 
graving.  It  consists  of  a  statue,  placed  upon 
a  lofty  pedestal,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a 
fountain. 

The  previous  Engraving  has  been  copied, 
(by  permission  of  the  publishers,)  from  the 
vignette  to  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition 
of  Mr.  Southey’s  Poetical  Works,  commencing 
with  Joan  of  Arc.  In  the  Preface,  Mr.  Sou¬ 
they  rejoices  that  his  Poetical  Works  have 
obtained  a  reputation  equal  to  his  wishes, 
which  has  been  gained  without  the  author 
“  ever  accommodating  himself  to  the  taste  or 
fashion  of  the  times.”  This  edition  has  the 
advantage  of  the  author’s  revision,  with  oc¬ 
casional  additions  in  text  and  note.  The 
publishers  have  seconded  these  exertions  for 
completeness  in  all  the  perfection  of  paper, 
printing,  and  engraving — in  style  worthy  of 
transmitting  to  posterity  the  genius  of  a 
Laureate  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

JANUARY. 

On  “  January’s  front  severe,”  no  lingering 
trace  of  more  genial  seasons  can  be  disco¬ 
vered  :  the  bare  branches,  with  the  hoar¬ 
frost  scattered  on  them  like  ashes,  the  un¬ 
sullied  whiteness  of  the  drifted  snow,  the 
icicles  on  the  wall,  the  frosty  air,  the  be¬ 
numbing  blast— all  tell  that  winter’s  reign  is 
in  its  zenith,  that  the  sun  has  entered  Ca¬ 
pricorn,  and  not  a  breath  of  balm  “  has 
leave  to  stir.’’  So  bereft  of  all  beauty  is 
nature’s  face,  so  joyless  the  scene,  that  it 
would  appear  as  if  nothing  could  restore  to 

speaks  of  tlie  turn  of  success  as  astonishing,  and  due 
only  to  the  superstitious  fear  which  the  English  had 
conceived  of  a  female  magician. 

*  Ilallum’s  Hist.  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  110. 


us  the  sunny  hours,  the  soft  dews,  the 
winds  Favonion  of  seasons  past ;  so  foreign 
seems  “  fantastic -summer’s  heat.”  But 
fixed  and  unshaken  as  a  rock  of  adamant, 
are  the  revolutions  of  nature,  since  that 
hour  when  the  Almighty  Ruler  declared, 
that  while  the  earth  should  remain,  u  seed¬ 
time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 
summer  and  winter,  should  not  cease;” 
when  the  smoke  of  Noah’s  sacrifice  as¬ 
cended  from  the  green  earth,  all  fresh  and 
renewed  from  the  deluge  of  waters.  He 
who  made  this  promise  is  “  without  varia¬ 
bleness,  or  shadow  of  turning,”  and 

"  Soon  will  the  orient  with  new  lustre  burn. 

And  spring  once  more  her  vital  influence  shed, 

Again  attune  the  grove — again  adorn  the  mead  1” 

But,  a  new  year  has  dawned  upon  us, 
fraught  with  coming  events,  some  “  casting 
their  shadows  before,’’  and  others,  altoge¬ 
ther  hidden,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  con¬ 
jecture.  The  farther  we  advance  down  the 
vale  of  time,  the  less  do  we  speculate  on  the 
future.  In  the  buoyant  days  of  early  youth, 
how  much  is  expected  from  one  short  year  ; 
how  much  of  hope  fulfilled,  of  realized 
dreams,  do  we  then  demand  from  its  revolv¬ 
ing  seasons  !  a  year  is  to  fulfill  all  our 
wishes,  to  put  an  end  to  all  suspense — a 
year  is  an  age  to  pilgrims  but  lately  set  out 
on  life’s  journey.  But,  as  we  leave  behind 
us  the  green  slopes  and  flowery  vales,  wet 
with  morning  dew,  and  advance  along  the 
crowded  high-way — the  hard  and  dusty  path 
of  middle  life — hope  and  expectation  less 
frequently  present  themselves ;  we  find  them 
lingering  reluctantly  at  our  side,  whereas 
once  they  preceded  us.  The  syren  Hope  no 
more  points  to  vistas  of  coming  joys  ;  each 
year  her  pictures  become  less  vivid,  her  vi¬ 
sions  less  glowing  ;  “  Disappointment  smiles 
at  her  career,”  and  old  Experience  checks 
her  progress,  and  her  light  waxes  fainter 
and  fainter.  Then,  as  we  descend  the  valley, 
and  the  low  murmur  of  the  billows  of  eter¬ 
nity’s  wide  ocean  breaks  on  our  ears,  again 
we  look  round  us  for  the  light  which  cheered 
us  in  past  days, — and  Hope  again  appears, 
but  with  meek  and  chastened  air,  pointing 
upwards  to  regions  where  her  best  aspira¬ 
tions  will  have  their  full  fruition.  How 
finite  are  our  powers  !  how  short-sighted  are 
we  busy  dwellers  on  this  “  dim  spot  called 
earth  truly  we  know  not  what  a  day,  an 
hour,  a  minute  may  bring  forth :  the  past, 
in  shadowy  and  fast  fading  outlines,  and 
the  present  moment,  are  all  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge.  Our  plans  and  specu¬ 
lations  are  continually  dispersed  and  ren¬ 
dered  futile,  by  that  Omniscient  Being,  who 
designs  thereby  to  hush  all  our  presumptu¬ 
ous  inquiries,  and  make  us  rely  mure  en¬ 
tirely  on  his  Providence.  But,  as  each  year 
slowly  uncloses  its  pagein  the  volume  of  our 
lives,  how  prone  are  we  to  listen  to  the 
busy  whisper  which  would  inquire — what 
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have  the  jocund  spring,  the  rosy  summer, 
stnd  the  pale  declining  autumn,  in  reserve 
for  me  ?  And  thus  we  watch  the  signs  of 
the  dim  future,  impenetrable  though  it 
be,  and  forget,  that  to  improve  the  present 
moment  will  alone  prepare  us  for  an  en¬ 
trance  into  that  state,  where  our  mental 
vision  will  be  enlarged  to  perceive  what 
mortal  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  mortal  ears 
heard,  nor  what  our  present  limited  span  of 
thought  can  conceive  or  imagine  ;  where 
time  and  space  will  not  circumscribe  the 
boundless  flight  of  mind,  but  we  shall  be, 
even  as  those  “  ministering  ones,”  who 
speed  with  the  fleetness  of  light  from  their 
place  near  the  throne,  to  comfort  and  de¬ 
fend  the  humblest  pilgrim  on  this  low  earth. 
It  is  wise  to  suppress  a  too  anxious  yearning 
after  what  shall  befall  us  in  our  passage 
through  the  wilderness  of  time,  the  peace- 
destroying  custom  of  “  forecasting  the  fa¬ 
shion  of  uncertain  evils;”  for  our  Divine 
Teacher  has  told  us,  that  “  sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 

Anne  R — . 

spirit  of  IBtScobm). 


LIFE-SHIPS. 

( From  the  New  Turk  Mirror.) 

The  lamentable  loss  of  the  Home,  with 
the  immense  destruction  of  human  life  at¬ 
tending  it,  should  call  public  attention  strongly 
to  our  present  mode  of  ship-building.  In 
the  case  of  steam-boats  particularly,  which 
are  beginning  to  be  so  much  used  in  the 
coasting  trade,  as  we  arrogate  the  praise  of 
building  the  fleetest  in  the  world,  we  should 
try  and  wipe  off  the  reproach  of  constructing 
the  frailest  that  navigate  the  seas.  It  will 
surprise  many  of  our  countrymen  to  be  told, 
that  while  we  regard  the  efforts  of  our  in¬ 
genuity  in  this  branch  of  the  arts  with  so 
much  complacency,  England  is  still  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  us  in  many  important  particulars. 
Comfort  and  safety  are  the  first  objects  with 
her  artisans  in  studying  how  to  improve  upon 
the  modes  of  travelling  whether  by  water 
or  by  land  ;  and  speed,  though  of  course 
consulted,  is  only  held  as  secondary  when 
human  life  is  concerned.  With  us  speed  is 
not  only  the  first  consideration,  but,  to  the 
almost  total  disregard  of  life  and  comfort,  it 
seems  the  only  one.  The  English  steam¬ 
boats  which  cross  their  boisterous  channel, 
perform  their  voyages  in  safety  ;  and  others 
of  the  same  species  of  craft  encounter  the 
seas  and  blasts  of  the  bay  of  Biscay  unharmed 
by  peril ;  while  upon  the  Irish  waters  they 
have  several  steam-boats  in  which  British 
skill  has  guarded  against  every  accident  of 
fire  and  water  by  means  so  simple,  that  it  is 
amazing  they  have  not  before  occurred  to 
our  countrymen.  The  plan  of  dividing  the 
vessel’s  hull  into  sections,  each  of  which 
should  be  completely  water-tight,  has,  we 


are  told,  been  long  practised  by  the  Chinese 
in  their  trade-barges,  the  several  water-tight 
compartments  being  under  lock  and  key,  and 
appropriated  to  separate  shippers  :  and  this 
mode  of  giving  security  has  been  success¬ 
fully  introduced  into  European  naval  archi¬ 
tecture  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  engineer  of  the 
Dublin  steam-boat  company.  He  divides  the 
vessel  into  five  compartments  by  means  of 
four  bulkheads  of  iron  ;  timber  being  objec¬ 
tionable  from  the  impossibility  of  making  it 
water-tight,  as  the  planks  would  shrink  from 
the  heat  of  the  vessel.  The  centre  section 
of  this  division  is  occupied  by  the  engine- 
boiler  and  coal-bunkers,  thus  detaching  them 
entirely  from  all  other  parts  of  the  vessel. 
The  sections,  numbers  two  and  four,  form 
the  fore  and  after  holds,  or,  in  case  of  pas¬ 
sengers’  vessels,  the  fore  and  after  cabins  ; 
and  the  two  remaining  sections,  at  the  bow 
and  stern,  need  not  be  as  high  as  the  main 
deck,  as  the  water  never  could  rise  within 
several  feet  of  the  same.  Here  then,  we  have 
an  effectual  remedy  against  the  casualties  at¬ 
tending  on  a  vessel  coming  into  collision  with 
another.  It  may  safely  be  said,  that,  unless 
the  water  break  into  the  vessel  in  all  its  sec¬ 
tions  at  the  same  time  (and  which  may  be 
considered  impossible),  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  submersion  ;  and  experience  has 
proved,  that  a  very  small  addition  of  buoy¬ 
ancy  would  prevent  a  vessel  from  sinking, 
after  it  had  been  so  immersed  that  the  deck 
was  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
The  expense  of  these  iron  bulk-heads  does 
not,  according  to  Mr.  Williams’s  report,  ex¬ 
ceed  fourteen  hundred  dollars,  and  their  ef¬ 
ficiency  has  been  fully  tested  in  a  public 
experiment.  Mr.  Williams  took  a  vessel, 
built  under  his  superintendence,  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dimensions  :  bow  and  stern  sections, 
each  sixteen  feet  long  ;  the  two  next,  thirty- 
five  feet  long  each  ;  and  the  centre,  or  engine 
section,  fifty-eight  feet,  making  the  whole 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  He  caused  the 
bottom  of  this  vessel  to  be  bored,  and  let  the 
water  flow  freely  into  section  first,  at  the 
bow  end.  When  so  filled  that  the  water  re¬ 
mained  at  the  same  level  outside  and  inside 
the  section,  it  depressed  the  vessel  six  inches 
at  the  bow,  raising  the  stern  about  two  inches. 
Having  the  water  pumped  out,  he  then  had 
the  next  bow  section  filled,  (number  two.) 
This  depressed  the  bow  twelve  inches,  with¬ 
out  perceptibly  raising  the  stern  end.  The 
vessel  was  then  in  a  situation  of  one  in  which 
collision  had  taken  place  ;  and  her  buoyancy, 
in  case  of  striking  on  a  rock,  or  encounter¬ 
ing  another  steam-boat  when  in  full  speed, 
was  thus  satisfactorily  ascertained.  But  the 
protection  which  these  iron  bulkheads  af¬ 
ford  against  fire,  is  equally  important.  The 
circumstance  of  any  part  of  the  vessel  taking 
fire  is  followed  by  the  same  evil  as  in  that  of 
the  irruption  of  water  or  collision,  namely, 
its  irresistible  transmission  at  once  through 
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all  parts  of  the  vessel.  The  late  dreadful  in¬ 
stance  of  this  calamity  upon  the  Mississippi 
is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers.  Re¬ 
treating  to  that  part  of  the  deck  most  distant 
from  the  fire  until  the  steam-boat  could  be 
run  ashore,  was  in  this  instance  an  unavail¬ 
ing  resource  to  the  passengers.  Now  the 
circumstance  of  these  bulkheads  being  air¬ 
tight,  as  they  necessarily  are,  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  flame,  as  they  effectually  prevent 
the  introduction  of  any  draft  or  current  of 
air,  so  much  to  be  dreaded  in  such  cases, 
where  the  materials  are  so  combustible. 
Again,  in  extinguishing  the  fire  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  in  which  it  originated,  the  crew  would 
be  enabled  to  work  in  comparative  security. 
The  fire  being  prevented  spreading  laterally, 
can  only  make  progress  upwards  toward  the 
deck,  and  will  be  considerably  retarded,  if  not 
altogether  checked,  by  the  absence  of  all 
currents  of  air  from  either  end  of  the  vessel. 
Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  mere 
closing  down  of  the  hatches  over  the  section, 
would  not  at  once  extinguish  it.  When  by 
such'simple  means  a  steam-boat  can  be  guard¬ 
ed  alike  against  the  calamities  of  water  and 
fire,  we  trust  that  the  melancholy  story  of 
the  Home  and  the  dreadful  fate  of  the  Ben 
Sherrod,  will  have  their  influence  upon  fu¬ 
ture  construction  ;  nor  do  we  see  why 
Mr.  Williams’s  improvement  should  not  be 
adopted  in  every  packet  that  crosses  the 
Atlantic. 


i?pmt  of  tfjc  Annuals. 


CLUBS, 

TURNED  UP  BY  A  FEMALE  HAND. 

“  Clubs  !  Clubs  !  part  ’em !  part  ’em !  Clubs !  Clubs  1” 

Ancient  Cries  of  London. 

Of  all  the  modern  schemes  of  Mau, 

That  time  has  brought  to  bear, 

A  plague  upon  the  wicked  plan 
That  parts  the  wedded  pair  1 
My  female  friends  they  all  agree 
They  hardly  know  their  hubs  ; 

And  heart  and  voice  unite  with  me, 

“  We  hate  the  name  of  Clubs  1” 

One  selfish  course  the  Wretches  keep; 

They  come  at  morning  chimes. 

To  snatch  a  few  short  hours  of  sleep — 

Rise — breakfast — read  the  Times — 

Then  take  their  hats,  and  post  away. 

Like  Clerks  or  City  scrubs, 

And  no  one  sees  them  all  the  day, — 

They  live,  eat,  drink,  at  Clubs ! 

On  what  they  say,  and  what  they  do. 

They  close  the  Club-House  gates  ; 

But  one  may  guess  a  speech  or  two. 

Though  shut  from  their  debates  : 

“  The  Cook’s  a  hasher — nothing  more — 

The  Children  noisy  grubs — 

A  Wife’s  a  quiz,  and  home's  a  bore” — 

Yes, — that’s  the  style  at  Clubs! 

With  Ruudle,  Doctor  K.  or  Olasse, 

And  such  Domestic  Books, 

They  once  put  up — but  now,  alas  ! 

It’s  hey  !  for  foreign  cooks  ! 


“  When  will  you  dine  at  home,  my  Dove?” 

I  say  to  Mister  Stubbs, — 

“  When  Cook  can  make  an  omelette,  love, — 
An  omelette  like  the  Club’s  !” 

Time  was,  their  hearts  were  only  placed 
On  snug  domestic  schemes. 

The  book  for  two — united  taste,  — 

And  such  connubial  dreams, — 

Friends  dropping  in  at  close  of  day. 

To  singles,  doubles,  rubs, — 

A  little  music — then  the  tray — 

And  not  a  word  of  Clubs  1 

But  former  comforts  they  condemn  ; 

French  kickshaws  they  discuss. 

They  take  their  wine,  the  wine  takes  them. 

And  then  they  favour  Us  ; — 

From  some  offence  they  can’t  digest. 

As  cross  as  bears  with  cubs. 

Or  sleepy,  dull,  and  queer,  at  best — 

That’s  how  they  come  from  clubs  1 
It’s  very  fine  to  say  “  Subscribe 
To  Andrews’ — can’t  you  read  ?” 

When  Wives,  the  poor  neglected  tribe, 
Complain  how  they  proceed  ! 

They’d  better  recommend  at  once 
Philosophy  and  tubs, — 

A  Woman  need  not  be  a  dunce 
To  feel  the  wrong  of  Clubs. 

A  set  of  savage  Goths  and  Piets, 

Would  seek  us  now  and  then — 

They’re  pretty  pattern-Benedicts 
To  guide  our  single  men  ! 

Indeed  my  daughters  both  declare 
“  Their  Beaux  shall  not  be  subs. 

To  White’s,  or  Black’s,  or  anywhere, — 
They’ve  seen  enough  of  Clubs J  ” 

They  say,  “  without  the  marriage  ties. 

They  can  devote  their  hours 
To  catechize,  or  botanize — 

Shells,  Sunday  Schools,  and  flow’rs — 

Or  teach  a  Pretty  Poll  new  words. 

Tend  Covent-Garden  shrubs. 

Nurse  dogs  and  chirp  to  little  birds — 

As  Wives  do  siuce  the  Clubs.” 

Alas !  for  those  departed  days 
Of  social  wedded  life. 

When  married  folks  had  married  ways, 

And  lived  liked  Man  and  Wife  ! 

Oh  !  Wedlock  then  was  pick’d  by  none — 

As  safe  a  lock  as  Chubb’s  ! 

But  couples,  that  should  be  as  one. 

Are  now  the  Two  of  Clubs  ! 

Of  all  the  modern  schemes  of  man 
That  time  has  brought  to  bear, 

A  plague  upon  the  wicked  plan 
That  parts  the  wedded  pair  1 
My  female  friends  they  all  allow 
They  meet  with  slights,  and  snubs. 

And  say,  “  they  have  no  husbauds  now, — 
They’re  married  to  their  Clubs  !” 

Hood's  Comic  Annual . 


-Popular  Hnttqutttctf. 


TOMB  OF  SELDEN. 

In  one  of  our  early  volumes  (viii.)  will  be 
found  a  picturesque  engraving  of  the  house 
wherein  was  born  the  distinguished  scholar 
and  politician,  John  Selden,  “  the  Glory  of 
England.”  As  this  illustration  may  be  cha¬ 
racterized  as  the  Alpha  of  Selden’s  life,  so  the 
present  Engraving  may  be  termed  its  Omega. 
He  died,  Nov.  30,  1654,  iu  White  Friars; 
and,  by  a  special  request  made  in  his  last 
hours,  he  was  interred  in  the  Temple  church, 
where  the  monument  on  the  ensuing  page 
was  erecled  to  his  memory.  His  funeral 
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(Tomb  of  Selden,  in  the  Temple  Church.) 


sermon  was  preached  by  Archbishop  Usher, 
the  celebrated  historian. 

Selden  lived  in  parlous  times,  and  his  scho¬ 
larly  excellence  did  not  allow  him  to  pass 
unhurt  through  the  political  storms  of  his 
period :  he  would  meddle  with  politics,  the 
hot  iron  of  society — and 

"  What  troubles  do  environ 
The  man  who  meddles  with  hot  iron.” 

He  first  made  history  and  antiquity  his  stu¬ 
dies;  his  performances  in  which  procured  him 
the  esteem  ot  the  brightest  lights  of  his  time 
— as  Camden,  Spelman,  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
Ben  Jonson,  Browne,  and  Drayton.  In  1614, 
appeared  his  largest  English  work  on  Titles 
of  Honour,  “  the  best  book  Selden  ever  writ.” 
He  was  34  years  old  before  he  entered  the 
field  of  politics  :  his  first  work,  the  History  of 
Tythes,  drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  his 
sovereign,  and,  in  three  years,  his  high  know¬ 
ledge  of  legal  antiquities  cost  him  a  six 
months’  imprisonment.  During  a  suspension 
of  political  action,  Selden  published  his  Mare 
Clausum ,  to  establish,  historically,  the  British 
right  of  dominion  over  the  circumjacent  seas. 


As  a  scholar,  Selden  must  be  deemed  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day ;  but  pos¬ 
sibly  a  portion  of  this  learning  may  not  have 
been  expended  on  the  most  useful  subjects. 
His  Latin  and  English  works  fill  six  folio 
volumes ;  but  he  is  popularly  known  by  his 
Table  Talk,  published  after  his  death  by  his 
amanuensis,  a  book,  probably,  better  known 
than  any  other  of  its  class.  Selden  died  rich 
and  left  his  valuable  library  and  museum  to 
his  executors,  who  honourably  gave  it  up  to 
the  Bodleian  Library,  for  which  he  had  in¬ 
tended  it.  until  offended  by  a  refusal  to  lend 
him  a  book  without  security.  He  was  the 
patron  of  scholars,  and  employed  all  his  influ¬ 
ence  for  the  protection  of  learning ;  for,  he 
who  had  written  a  folio  upon  “  Titles  of 
Honour  ”  did  homage  to  the  Nobility  of 
Genius.  Peace  say  we  to  his  soul. 

Dr.  Wilkins,  who  has  written  the  Life  of 
Selden,  in  Latin,  observes  that  he  was  a  man 
of  uncommon  gravity  and  greatness  of  soul, 
averse  to  flattery,  liberal  to  scholars ,  charita¬ 
ble  to  the  poor ;  and,  though  he  had  great 
latitude  in  his  principles  with  regard  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  power,  yet  he  had  a  sincere  regard 
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for  the  church  of  England.  Clarendon  has 
thus  ably  drawn  his  portraiture  : — 

“  Selden  was  a  person  whom  no  character 
can  flatter,  or  transmit  in  any  expressions 
equal  to  his  merit  and  virtue.  He  was  of  so 
stupendous  a  learning,  in  all  kinds  and  in  all 
languages  (as  may  appear  in  his  excellent 
and  transcendant  writings)  that  a  man  would 
have  thought  he  had  been  entirely  conver¬ 
sant  among  books,  and  had  never  spent  an 
hour  but  in  reading  and  writing ;  yet  his  hu¬ 
manity,  affability,  and  courtesy  were  such, 
that  he  would  have  been  thought  to  have  been 
bred  in  the  best  courts.  In  his  conversation 
he  was  the  most  clear  discourser,  and  had  the 
best  faculty  in  making  hard  things  easy,  and 
presenting  them  to  the  understanding,  of  any 
man  that  hath  been  known.” 


Jiefo  33ooks. 


\  RAMBLES  IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  DON 
QUIXOTE. 

By  the  late  H.  D.  Inglis,  Esq. 

[This  is  a  clever  and  entertaining  volume 
in  illustration  of  “  the  most  delightful  of 
romances,”  and  exhibiting  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  Spanish  life.  The  opening 
chapter  informing  “  the  reader  how  the 
project  of  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Don 
Quixote  first  entered  into  the  author’s 
head,”  is  an  admirable  piece  of  graphic 
description;  showing  how  the  author  left 
Toledo  for] 

La  Mancha. 

He  who  may  hereafter  visit  La  Mancha, 
with  the  intention  of  travelling  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  Don  Quixote,  may  probably  say 
with  me,  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  Cer¬ 
vantes  has  not  told  us  the  name  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  in  f<  a  certain  corner  of  La  Mariclia,” 
where  11  there  lately  lived  one  of  those  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen  who  adorn  their  halls  with]  a 
rusty  lance  and  a  worm-eaten  target,  and 
ride  forth  on  the  skeleton  of  a  horse  to 
course  with  a  starved  greyhound.”  Cer¬ 
vantes  has  not,  however,  left  us  altogether 
in  the  dark,  as  to  the  corner  of  La  Mancha 
in  which  this  gentleman  lived.  El  Toboso, 
the  village  of  his  Dulcinea,  lay  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  in  the  course  of  one  day’s 
ride  from  his  own  house,  the  knight  met 
the  merchants  on  the  road  from  Toledo  to 
Murcia,  and  the  Biscayan  and  the  Lady  on 
the  road  to  Seville  ;  and  the  same  day  that 
he  quitted  home,  he  encountered  the  wind¬ 
mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puerto  La- 

I)iche.  The  locality  of  Don  Quixote’s  vil- 
age  is  therefore  sufficiently  pointed  out ; 
and  the  villages  in  this  part  of  La  Mancha 
are  not  so  thickly  sown,  but  that,  with  these 
helps,  we  may  even  hit  upon  the  precise 
spot  that  Cervantes  had  in  his  eye,  when  he 
tells  us  that (t  one  morning  before  sunrise, 


unseen  by  anybody,  in  the  scorching  month 
of  July,  he  buckled  on  his  armour,  mounted 
Rozinante,  braced  his  target,  seized  his 
lance,  and  through  the  back  door  of  his 
yard  sallied  into  the  field.’’  This  village 
could  be  no  other  than  Miguel  Estevan, 
situated  a  league  and  a  half,  or  two  leagues 
from  El  Toboso  ;  within  a  day’s  ride  of 
Puerto  Lapiche  ;  and  half  a  day's  journey 
from  the  road  between  Toledo  and  Seville. 

The  muleteer  who  had  accompanied  me 
from  Toledo,  knew  little  of  La  Mancha,  and 
less  of  the  route  of  Don  Quixote :  not  that 
any  Spaniard  is  entirely  ignorant  of  Cer¬ 
vantes,  and  his  work  ;  but  he  was  not  quali¬ 
fied  to  lead  me  in  the  knight’s  footsteps ; 
and  having,  soon  after  mid-day,  reached  the 
outposts  of  the  Sierra,  from  one  of  the  last  of 
which  my  guide  showed  me  at  a  distance  the 
church  of  Miguel  Estevan,  and  the  only  road 
that  led  to  it,  I  counted  into  his  hand  the 
number  of  duros  agreed  on ;  and  he,  having 
made  them  fast  in  his  girdle,  turned  his 
mule’s  head  in  the  direction  of  Toledo, — 
driving  the  other  before  him, — and  with  the 
usual  salutation,  pricked  his  beast  forward, 
leaving  me  to  pursue  my  way  to  Miguel 
Estevan. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  day  when, 
emerging  from  a  small  olive  plantation  which 
lay  rather  in  a  hollow,  I  saw  within  a  quarter 
of  a  league,  the  little  village  of  Miguel  Este¬ 
van  ;  and  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  I 
entered  the  straggling  street  that  composes 
the  greater  part  of  it.  Here,  thought  I,  as  I 
looked  on  every  side,  and  saw  hanging  over 
a  door  the  likeness  of  Mambrino’s  helmet, 
here  perhaps  lived  the  barber ;  and  there, 
within  a  few  doors  of  him,  might  dwell  the 
licentiate  ;  and  perceiving,  a  little  apart  from 
the  other  houses,  one  that  might  have  suited 
a  country  gentleman,  his  housekeeper  and 
his  niece,  that  house,  I  resolved  in  my  own 
mind,  must  have  been  the  habitation  of  no 
other  than  the  hidalgo  himself!  So  like 
reality,  indeed,  are  the  pictures  presented  to 
us  by  Cervantes,  that  we  scarcely  regard  them 
in  the  light  of  fiction,  even  when  we  contem¬ 
plate  them  at  our  firesides  at  home ;  and 
when  actually  travelling  in  the  country  of 
Don  Quixote,  and  surrounded  by  such  por¬ 
traits  of  Spanish  life  and  manners,  and  sce¬ 
nery,  as  are  interwoven  in  the  relation  of  his 
exploits,  we  cannot  help  giving  a  real  exis¬ 
tence  to  persons,  and  places,  and  adventures, 
instead  of  being  contented  with  the  belief 
that  the  fancy  only  of  Cervantes  selected  real 
spots,  as  the  scenes  of  his  fiction  :  and  this 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  adventures  of  Don 
Quixote,  is  partaken  also  by  the  inhabitants 
of  La  Mancha,  as  will  presently  appear. 

There  was  no  Posada  in  the  village ;  and 
as  night  was  approaching,  it  seemed  probable 
that  I  might  be  obliged  not  only  to  follow  in 
the'footsteps  of  Don  Quixote,  but  to  imitate 
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his  example,  by  spending  the  night  “  under 
a  tuft  of  trees  and  this,  without  the  advan¬ 
tage  possessed  by  him,  who  could  sweetly 
employ  the  solemn  houis  “  in  musing  upon 
his  Dulcinea.”  But  happening  to  cast  my 
eye  towards  the  bright  barber’s  basin  which 
I  h;ul  already  passed,  and  having  a  high 
opinion  of  the  courtesy  of  barbers  in  all 
nations,  I  resolved  to  enter  his  shop,  in  the 
persuasion  that  he  might  assist  me  in  my 
difficult}'- ;  and  besides,  like  the  courtier, 
who  is  said  by  Sterne  to  have  been  unable 
to  distinguish  between  Yorick,  the  king  of 
Denmark’s  jester,  and  Yorick  who  lived  a 
century  later,  I  confess  I  could  not  divest 
myself  of  the  idea  that  this  barber  was  in 
reality  Master  Nicholas,  or  if  not  absolutely 
that  renowned  personage,  that  he  was  at  all 
events  his  direct  descendant,  and  the  inheritor 
of  his  shrewdness  and  oddities. 

Business  seemed  to  be  slack  with  the 
barber  this  afternoon.  Clothed  in  a  pair  of 
tight,  black,  leathern  breeches,  a  long  and 
ample  brown  cloak,  and  a  small  black  cap 
fitting  close  to  the  head,  he  sat  on  the  stone 
step  of  bis  door,  looking  up  the  street,  and 
down  the  street,  if  perchance  an  unshaven 
peasant  might  approach;  and  as  he  saw  me 
make  directly  towards  the  spot  where  he 
exercised  his  vocation,  he  retreated  within 
the  doorway  ;  and  when  I  reached  it,  the 
chair  was  set,  the  tin  basin  in  one  hand, 
ready  to  fit  into  the  neck  of  the  customer, 
and  in  the  other,  that  weapon  which  a  Span¬ 
ish  barber  knows  better  than  the  barber  of 
any  other  country,  how  to  wield. 

#  *  *  #  * 

The  character  of  La  Mancha  may  be  thus 
briefly  given :  wide,  uninclosed,  and  some¬ 
times  swelling  plains  ;  covered  with  scanty 
crops  of  grain,  interspersed  with  saffron 
fields.  Often  the  eye  ranges  over  extensive 
reaches  of  sand,  bearing  no  crop.  Olive 
trees,  sometimes  planted  in  line,  sometimes 
scattered,  form  the  only  shade  from  the 
scorching  sun,  that  before  the  summer  had 
far  advanced,  drinks  up  the  scanty  waters  of 
every  rivulet,  and  turns  the  herbage  from 
green  to  brown.  The  river  Guadiana,  in¬ 
deed,  traverses  La  Mancha,  and  always  flows 
a  respectable  river;  but  all  its  tributaries  are 
small ;  and  in  summer,  carry  no  tribute  at 
all. 

Our  provisions  were  not  very  tempting ; 
the  barber  had  been  the  purveyor,  and  had 
suited  his  own  taste  rather  than  mine.  They 
consisted  of  several  thick  pancakes,  inter¬ 
larded  with  slices  of  bacon;  and  of  cheese, 
bread,  and  wine.  These  are  the  provisions 
usually  carried  by  every  muleteer  in  Spain, 
with  the  addition  sometimes  of  salted  fish  ; 
but  the  pancake  being  well-seasoned  with 
garlic,  and  the  cheese  made  of  sheep’s  milk, 
neither  of  them  was  very  enticing. 

As  for  the  wine  of  La  Mancha,  in  which 


Sancho  Panza  found  a  solace  for  many  of  his 
hardships,  its  goodness  depends  altogether 
upon  t he  skin  in  which  it  is  carried;  for 
unless  the  skin  be  old  and  well-seasoned,  the 
best  val  de  penas  acquires  an  unpleasant 
flavour.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the  wine 
of  La  Mancha  should  be  carried  otherwise 
than  in  skins  ;  the  roads  are  only  fitted  for 
mules,  and  skins  can  be  more  easily  and 
more  safely  carried  across  mules  than  casks  ; 
but  indeed  casks  are  out  of  the  question  in  a 
country  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any  wood. 
It  is  no  contemptible,  art,  that  of  drinking  out 
of  a  wine-skin  without  spilling  the  wine,  and 
drenching  the  bosom  ;  the  wine-skin  is  held 
horizontally,  one  hand  supporting  its  rotun¬ 
dity,  and,  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  the 
wine  is  thrown  forward  to  the  neck,  or  narrow 
part  of  the  skin.  When,  in  the  translations 
of  Don  Quixote,  we  meet  with  the  word 
bottle ,  we  must  of  course  substitute  skin, 
otherwise  the  sentence  will  sometimes  be 
unintelligible;  as  for  example,  when,  after 
the  adventure  with  the  windmills,  we  find 
Sancho  visiting  his  bottle ,  and  discovering 
that  it  was  much  more  lank  than  it  was  the 
night  before. 

(To  be  continued .) 


MR.  CURTIS’S  OBSERVATIONS  ON  HEALTH. 

[We  return  to  this  clever  little  work  for  the 
sake  of  a  striking  extract  upon  a  subject  of 
permanent  importance,  and  peculiar  interest 
at  the  present  holiday  season.] 

Choice  of  a  Profession. 

Parents  and  friends  too  often  forget,  that  in 
determining  the  future  pursuits  of  the  young 
under  their  care,  it  is  not  enough  that  a 
profession  be  respectable  or  lucrative,  or 
that  it  be  one  in  which  the  youth  may  be 
expected  to  succeed  by  means  of  family  in¬ 
fluence  ;  in  addition  to  these  circumstances, 
they  ought  to  take  into  account  the  talents, 
the  disposition,  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind 
of  the  individual  immediately  concerned ;  for 
if  this  most  important  item  be  omitted  in 
their  calculations,  the  probability  is,  that  if 
lie  have  any  individuality  of  character,  they 
will  seriously  obstruct  his  happiness  while 
endeavouring  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
to  promote  it. 

What  can  exceed  the  wretchedness  of  the 
man  compelled  by  such  mistaken  kindness 
to  engage  in  a  profession  requiring  the 
constant  exercise  of  faculties  which  he  pos¬ 
sesses  in  a  very  limited  degree  ?  He  passes 
scarcely  a  day  without  having  the  conviction 
ot  his  unfitness  for  the  performance  of  his 
duties  forced  painfully  upon  his  mind  ; — 
and  what  deep  humiliation  must  there  be  in 
that  conviction  !  what  constant  anxiety  and 
apprehension  of  the  discovery  of  his  incom- 
petancy —  and  what  despair  and  misery  should 
the  discovery  be  made  ! 
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The  injury  thus  inflicted  upon  the  mind 
and  health  is  incfdculable ;  and  often  is  the 
consequence  premature  death — suicide  even. 
It  is  therefore  obviously  the  duty  of  parents 
and  guardians,  previously  to  fixing  the  des¬ 
tination  of  the  young,  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
is  possible,  their  fitness  for  the  intended 
employment.  And  this  is  by  no  means  so 
arduous  a  task  as  might  at  first  sight  be  sup¬ 
posed.  A  few  observations  may  assist  in  the 
performance  of  it. 

First,  then,  every  vocation  requires  for  its 
successful  exercise  certain  physical  qualifi¬ 
cations — qualifications  that  may  be  compara¬ 
tively  unimportant  to  members  of  other  pro¬ 
fessions,  jbut  essential  to  those  of  each  particu¬ 
lar  profession.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  this  truth,  at  least,  would  not  be  neglect¬ 
ed — inasmuch  as  no  abstruse  analysis  or  pa¬ 
tient  observation  is  needed  to  ascertain  in 
any  given  case  whether  the  requisite  physical 
qualifications  are  possessed  in  the  necessary 
measure.  And  yet  we  frequently  see  men 
whom  nature  intended  for  tailors  at  the  an¬ 
vil,  and  blacksmiths  on  the  shop-board  ; 
persons  of  active  frame  and  sanguine  tem¬ 
perament  confined  at  a  sedentary  employ¬ 
ment  ;  and  those  whose  bodies  and  minds 
are  formed  for  quiet,  tranquil  labours,  sent 
forth  to  encounter  the  terrors  of  the  ocean. 
And  often,  indeed,  in  that  most  fitting  place 
for  the  exercise  of  the  noblest  eloquence, 
the  pulpit,  do  we  find  men  who,  by  their  de¬ 
fective,  unharmonious  utterance,  would  de¬ 
prive  of  all  their  force  the  soul-stirring  out¬ 
pourings  of  a  Demosthenes  or  of  a  Cicero. 

The  mental  qualifications  of  an  individual 
may  generally  be  accurately  determined  by 
parents  and  teachers.  A  little  observation 
will  certainly  reveal  the  leading  tendencies 
of  his  mind  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  these 
tendencies  indicate  his  predominant  talents 
or  faculties ;  and  hence  they  ought,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  be  taken  as  guides  in  the 
choice  of  a  profession.  Seldom,  however, 
are  they  sought  for,  or,  even  if  they  openly 
manifest  themselves,  attended  to:  the  con¬ 
siderations  that  determine  an  individual’s 
sphere  of  action  are  of  every  kind  except 
the  right ;  and  it  is  not  always  that  the  mis¬ 
takes  by  this  means  made,  end  so  happily  for 
the  subjects  of  them  as  in  the  following  case. 
The  anecdote  was  current  at  the  hospital  at 
Haslar  many  years  ago. 

A  gentleman  having  a  son,  whom  his 
mother  had  cherished  the  hope  of  seeing 
arrive  at  distinction  in  the  navy,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  her  desire,  sent  him  to  sea  as 
a  midshipman  under  the  care  of  a  relative. 
Shortly  afterwards  an  engagement  took 
place,  and  the  boy,  who  was  very  young, 
was  much  terrified,  and  during  the  action 
hid  himself  in  the  ship’s  copper,  where  he 
was  discovered  by  the  men,  who  reported 
him  to  the  officer  on  duty  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  ship  returned  home,  the  admiral  dis¬ 


missed  him  and  sent  him  to  his  father;  who, 
instead  of  reproving  him,  observed,  that  he 
had  displayed  a  good  deal  of  cunning,  and 
though  unfit  for  a  sailor,  would  most  likely 
make  an  admirable  lawyer  ! 

The  important  influence  which  the  choice 
of  a  profession  exerts  over  their  future  con¬ 
dition  should  make  parents  especially  care¬ 
ful  to  place  their  offspring  in  situations  for 
which  their  temperament  and  aptitude  fit 
them.  Not  only  will  the  happiness  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  the  good  of  the  community, 
be  thereby  promoted  ;  for  if  men’s  attention 
is  devoted  to  subjects  for  which  they  have  a 
natural  aptitude,  there  is  a  much  greater 
probability  of  arriving  at  a  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  them.  And  the  same  result  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  still  higher  degree  when  men  pay 
exclusive  attention  to  a  single  congenial  de¬ 
partment  of  science  or  art.* 

*  Vide  Foster’s  Essay  on  Decision  of  Character. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  MEDICAL  ART  AMONG  THE 
CHINESE. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Gutzlaff. 

Unaided  by  foreign  discoveries,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  have  themselves  established  a  medical 
system,  which,  according  to  tradition,  is  as 
ancient  as  the  monarchy  itself.  They  have 
drawn  the  whole  science  from  the  experience 
of  the  ancients.  To  Shin-nung  (the  divine 
husbandman)  is  the  honour  ascribed  of 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  this  useful 
art.  Having  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
corn  amongst  this  people,  he  thought  that 
heaven  bestowing  among  mankind  plants  for 
nourishing  the  body,  had  also  created  herbs 
to  remedy  diseases.  He  therefore  examined 
their  qualities,  and  communicated  the  result 
of  his  researches  to  the  people.  From  the 
longevity  of  his  contemporaries  it  has  been 
justly  inferred,  that  the  remedies  invented 
by  him  must  have  been  very  excellent.  The 
system  established  by  his  practice  has  there¬ 
fore  been  generally  adopted.  A  Chinese 
physician  knows  now  exactly  what  drugs 
should  restore  a  patient,  after  having  care¬ 
fully  ascertained  the  disease ;  if,  however, 
he  dies,  it  is  owing  to  accident,  and  by  no 
means  to  his  physicians  want  of  skill.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  physician  follows  a 
method  of  his  own,  and  the  sick  person 
dies  under  his  hand,  he  is  amenable  to  the 
law. 

Chinese  doctors  excel  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  pulse,  and  are  able  to  ascertain  with 
considerable  accuracy  the  state  of  the  pa¬ 
tient;  they  are  well  versed  in  the  use  of 
simples,  but  are  ignorant  of  anatomy,  help¬ 
less  as  surgeons,  and  in  time  of  sudden  dan¬ 
ger  next  to  useless.  If  any  patient  who  has 
met  with  an  accident  die  under  their  hands 
they  are  responsible  to  government  and  may 
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be  punished  for  manslaughter.  Hence  their 
timidity  of  entering  upon  any  difficult  case, 
where  all  depends  upon  prompt  exertion,  or 
where  life  is  nearly  extinct. 

In  China,  physicians  are  by  no  means  a 
privileged  class,  nor  have  they  to  pass  an 
examination.  Every  one  who  has  read  a 
certain  number  of  medical  books  may  prac¬ 
tise,  and  the  government  takes  no  notice  of 
him,  unless  he  kills  people  against  the  esta¬ 
blished  rule.  Doctors  are  often  unsuccess¬ 
ful  literary  candidates  or  poor  scholars,  who 
must  do  something  to  earn  their  livelihood  ; 
on  this  account  large  numbers  of  them  are 
to  be  found  in  every  city,  and  even  the 
smallest  village  has  a  practitioner.  Their 
fees  are  very  small,  and  the  profession  by  no 
means  in  high  repute.  There  are,  however, 
some  men,  who  by  success  have  established 
a  reputation,  and  who  have  acquired  honours 
and  riches  by  their  practice ;  but,  compared 
with  the  multitudes  of  quacks  and  mounte¬ 
banks,  they  are  exceedingly  few. 

Government,  however,  encourages  the 
study  of  medicine  in  the  capital,  where  a 
medical  board  is  purposely  established,  to 
watch  over  the  health  of  the  reigning  family. 
In  large  cities  are  also  to  be  found  dispen¬ 
saries,  where  the  poor  receive  gratuitous 
medical  aid  from  doctors  in  the  pay  of  go¬ 
vernment. 

In  many  inveterate  diseases  the  doctors 
refuse  to  wait  upon  the  patients,  because 
the  disorder  is  declared  by  the  rules  of  prac¬ 
tice,  incurable.  Whenever  a  sick  person 
cannot  eat  rice,  the  physician  gives  up  his 
case  as  hopeless.  The  Chinese  have  there¬ 
fore  a  common  saying,  that  most  people  die 
because  they  will  not  eat  rice,  a  caprice 
which  costs  them  their  life. 

Since  simples  are  either  given  in  a  decoc¬ 
tion  or  in  a  bolus,  it  frequently  happens  that 
a  poor  patient,  unable  to  swallow  the  medi¬ 
cine,  is  suffocated.  Sudden  fainting,  pale¬ 
ness  and  tremor,  are  to  be  relieved  by  pour¬ 
ing  the  blood  of  an  animal,  when  still  warm, 
down  the  throat  of  the  sufferer ;  under 
such  circumstances  instant  death  is  by  no 
means  un frequent.  But  such  accidents 
create  little  sensation,  because  it  is  dying 
according  to  the  system  established  by  the 
ancients. 

The  Chinese  possess  one  great  advantage 
over  Europeans.  They  can  take  the  most 
nauseous  drugs  with  stoical  indifference, 
and  have  generally  a  very  strong  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  even  when  afflicted  with  the  most 
painful  malady,  they  still  move  about,  and 
are  able  to  support  the  most  excruciating 
pains.  Detesting  the  sight  of  blood,  phle¬ 
botomy  is  almost  unknown  amongst  them 
and  the  terror  inspired  by  bleeding  renders 
the  remedy  much  more  dangerous  than  the 
distemper  which  it  has  to  remove.  A  care¬ 
ful  study  of  their  medicine  might  possibly 
lead  to  some  valuable  discoveries,  but  the 


Chinese  works  treating  upon  the  science 
are  so  numerous,  and  the  advantage  derived 
from  their  perusal  so  trifling,  as  to  discou¬ 
rage  the  foreign  reader. 

If  prompt  measures  be  adopted  with  per¬ 
sons  who  have  hanged  themselves,  there  is 
some  hope  of  bringing  them  to  life  again. 
After  they  have  been  carefully  cut  down, 
they  are  stretched  out  on  the  ground  ;  one 
man  places  his  feet  upon  the  arms,  and  twists 
the  hair  round  his  hand,  whilst  another  puts 
his  hand  upon  the  breast  and  rubs  it,  and  a 
third  bends  the  arms.  As  soon  as  the  patient 
revives,  give  him  decoction  of  cinnamon  and 
rice-water.  If  there  still  exists  a  difficulty  in 
swallovung,  let  a  man  blow  with  a  tube  into 
his  ears ;  this  is  a  most  excellent  way  of  res¬ 
toring  people  to  life.  If  the  patient  has 
recently  hanged  himself,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  blow  air  into  his  mouth ;  if  he  has  hung 
too  long,  it  is  in  vain  to  try  to  revive  him. 
Persons  who  have  been  apparently  killed  by 
pressure  may  be  revived  by  pulling  the  hair 
and  blowing  powder  into  the  nose.  Drowned 
persons  ought  to  be  placed  across  the  back  of 
a  cow  or  laid  over  a  bench,  in  order  to  expel 
the  water.  If  the  accident  happens  in  winter 
he  must  be  carefully  covered  with  blankets, 
and  rubbed  with  stimulants.  Those  who  are 
under  the  influence  of  demons,  and  exhausted 
with  excessive  pain,  ought  to  have  their  nose 
twisted,  their  face  spit  upon,  their  feet  bitten, 
and  their  elbows  burnt,  to  awaken  them  from 
the  stupor. 

There  are  from  thirty-six  to  ninety-nine 
maladies  arising  from  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits.  The  patient  becomes  reserved, 
speaks  nothing,  and  though  his  whole  body 
is  affected  with  the  evil,  he  himself  does  not 
know  what  ails  him.  The  disease  increases 
gradually,  and  ends  in  the  prostration  of  all 
strength,  and  death.  Aromatics  and  per¬ 
fumes  here  do  great  service.  Complaints 
arising  from  these  causes  often  resemble  con¬ 
sumption  ;  many,  not  able  to  find  out  the 
symptoms,  do  not  treat  the  patients  in  the 
proper  manner ;  foxes’  bones,  and  otters’ 
livers  appear  to  be  of  some  use,  but  the  pro¬ 
per  remedy  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

In  no  country  are  people  in  possession  of 
so  many  nostrums  as  in  China.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  physicians  and  apothecaries  traverse 
the  country  with  their  secret  treasures,  expose 
them  to  the  view  of  the  multitude,  and  praise 
their  virtues  in  eloquent  language.  Others 
are  not  content  with  one  or  two  specifics; 
they  engage  to  heal  so  many  diseases  in  a 
given  time,  for  each  of  which  they  prescribe 
an  antidote. 

The  panacea  of  China  is  the  gin-seng, 
the  root  of  a  plant  well  known  to  our  bota¬ 
nists,  which  also  grows  in  America,  and  is 
from  thence  exported  to  Canton.  However 
numerous  may  be  the  virtues  we  have  ascribed 
to  the  Peruvian  bark,  they  fall  far  short  of 
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this  remedy  against  all  diseases.  Though 
we  can  attach  little  belief  to  the  extravagant 
praises  pronounced  upon  this  miraculous 
root,  we  must  nevertheless  admit,  that  it 
possesses  some  good  qualities,  and  that  it  is 
worthy  to  be  tried  by  our  physicians. 

The  Chinese  very  much  value  the  bones 
and  horns  of  certain  animals  ;  they  preserve 
the  liver  of  various  quadrupeds,  use  the  fins 
of  fishes,  and  even  receive  the  reptiles  into 
the  materia  medica.  Harts  and  rhinoceros’ 
horns,  the  bones  of  the  tiger  and  elephant, 
cfce.,  are  very  excellent  remedies  in  extreme 
weakness,  they  strengthen  and  fatten  the 
body,  and  a  dose  of  tigers’  bones  is  even  said 
to  inspire  courage. 

Opium  is  used  as  an  anodyne,  and  also  ap¬ 
plied  in  dysentery.  Its  introduction  into  this 
country,  the  cause  of  to  much  woe  and  misery, 
is  owing  to  the  recommendation  of  physi¬ 
cians.  Few  who  use  it  to  excess,  escape  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  a  body  reduced  to 
a  skeleton, and  a  mind  stupefied  and  blunted; 
persons  addicted  to  its  use  present  the  most 
wretched  sight  which  a  human  being  can 
possibly  exhibit.  In  the  last  stages,  no 
reined}'  on  earth  can  rescue  the  wretch  from 
the  grave  towards  which  he  is  hastening 
with  gigantic  strides.  The  willing  victim  of 
vice,  he  has  scarcely  a  consciousness  of  his 
feeble  state,  but  declines  insensibly  into  an 
awful  eternity.  Though  instances  of  this 
kind  are  very  frequent,  they  strike  little  terror 
into  the  beholder;  other  wretches  inhale  the 
deleterious  drug,  and  find  a  speedy  grave  : 
and  a  still  more  numerous  band  presses  for¬ 
ward  with  equal  eagerness  to  render  them¬ 
selves  as  unhappy  as  their  predecessors. 
Every  body  abhors  the  use  of  this  poisonous 
drug  ;  the  government  prohibits  its  importa¬ 
tion  under  severe  penalties,  but  it  is  never¬ 
theless  extensively  consumed,  and  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  law  not  only  connive  at  its  intro¬ 
duction,  but  often  partake  of  the  fumes 
themselves.  The  severe  prohibitions  have 
raised  a  desire  of  enjoying  an  illicit  pleasure, 
which  few  can  resist,  if  they  have  means  of 
gratifying  it.* 

The  remedies  found  in  the  animal  kingdom 
may  be  used  with  very  great  effect.  An  ele¬ 
phant’s  eye  burnt  to  a  powder,  and  mixed 
with  human  milk,  is  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes  ;  his 
bones  pulverized,  and  given  in  liquor,  pro¬ 
mote  digestion,  and  relieve  all  the  defects  of 
a  disordered  stomach  ;  the  ivory  prepared  in 
like  manner,  is  a  cap'tal  remedy  against  the 
diabetes,  and  the  teeth  of  his  mouth  against 
the  epilepsy. — ( Abridged  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ,  No.  vn.) 

*  It  appears,  from  recent  accounts,  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  government  are  deliberating  on  abolishing  the 
in  ffectual  prohibition  of  opium,  and  on  substituting 
a  regular  duty  upou  its  admission. — Ed. 
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THE  HOUSEHOLD  WRECK. 

[Such  is  the  title  of  the  opening  paper  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine  for  the  present  year. 
It  is  written  in  that  startling,  vivid  style,  for 
which  Christopher  North  has  long  been 
ranked  high  above  his  contemporaries  ;  and 
which  merit  we  have  taken  frequent  occa¬ 
sion  to  admire  in  this  Miscellany.  The  story 
is  slight — that  of  a  sensitive  husband,  who 
is  agonized  almost  unto  death  by  his  beau¬ 
tiful  wife  being  accused  of  shoplifting.  The 
tale  extends  to  some  40  pages,  so  that  we 
can  only  quote  a  scene,  and  it  shall  be  that 
in  which  the  lovely  yet  afflicted  wife  effects 
her  escape  from  prison  ;  one  attempt  hav¬ 
ing  already  been  made  to  bribe  the  jailor.]  j 

Two  days  we  mourned  over  this  failure, 
and  scarcely  knew  which  way  to  turn  for  an¬ 
other  ray  of  hope  ; — on  the  third  morning 
we  received  intelligence  that  this  very  jailor 
had  been  attacked  by  the  fever,  which,  after 
long  desolating  the  city,  had  at  length  made 
its  way  into  the  prison.  In  a  very  few  days 
the  jailor  was  lying  without  hope  of  re¬ 
covery:  and  of  necessity  another  person  was 
appointed  to  fill  his  station  for  the  present. 
This  person  I  had  seen,  and  I  liked  him  less 
by  much  than  the  one  he  succeeded  :  he  hud 
an  Italian  appearance,  and  he  wore  an  air 
of  Italian  subtlety  and  dissimulation.  I  was 
surprised  to  find,  on  proposing  the  same 
service  to  him,  and  on  the  same  terms,  that 
he  made  no  objection  whatever,  but  closed 
instantly  with  my  offers.  Jn  prudence,  how¬ 
ever,  I  had  made  this  change  in  the  articles : 
a  sum  equal  to  two  hundred  English  guineas, 
or  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  money,  he 
was  to  receive  beforehand  as  a  retaining  fee ; 
but  the  remainder  was  to  be  paid  only  to 
himself,  or  to  anybody  of  his  appointing, 
at  the  very  moment  of  our  finding  the  prison 
gates  thrown  open  to  us.  He  spoke  fairly 
enough,  and  seemed  to  meditate  no  treach¬ 
ery  ;  nor  was  there  any  obvious  or  known 
interest  to  serve  by  treachery ;  and  yet  I 
doubted  him  grievously. 

The  night  came  :  it  was  chosen  as  a  gala 
night,  one  of  two  nights  throughout  the 
year  in  which  the  prisoners  were  allowed 
to  celebrate  a  great  national  event:  and  in 
those  days  of  relaxed  prison  management, 
the  utmost  license  was  allowed  to  the  rejoic¬ 
ing.  This  indulgence  was  extended  to  pri¬ 
soners  of  all  classes,  though,  of  course,  under 
more  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  crimi¬ 
nal  class.  Ten  o’clock  came— the  hour  at 
which  we  had  been  instructed  to  hold  our¬ 
selves  in  readiness.  We  had  been  long  pre¬ 
pared.  Agnes  had  been  dressed  by  Hannah 
(the  servant),  in  such  a  costume  externally 
(a  man’s  hut  and  cloak,  <fcc.)  that,  from  her 
height,  she  might  easily  have  passed  amongst 
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a  mob  of  masquerading  figures  in  the  debtors' 
halls  and  galleries  for  a  young  stripling. 
Pierpoint,  my  friend,  and  myself  were  also 
to  a  certain  degree  disguised  ;  so  far  at  least, 
that  we  should  not  have  been  recognised  at 
any  hurried  glance  by  those  of  the  prison 
officers  who  had  become  acquainted  with 
our  persons.  We  were  all  more  or  less  dis¬ 
guised  about  the  face  ;  and  in  that  age  when 
masks  wrere  commonly  used  at  all  hours  by 
people  of  a  certain  rank,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  suspicious  in  any  possible  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  kind  in  a  night  like  this,  if 
we  could  succeed  in  passing  lor  friends  of 
debtors. 

1  am  impatient  of  these  details,  and  I 
hasten  over  the  ground.  One  entire  hour 
assed  away,  and  no  jailor  appeared.  We 
egan  to  despond  heavily  ;  and  Agnes,  poor 
thing  !  was  now  the  most  agitated  of  us  all. 
At  length  eleven  o’clock  struck  in  the  harsh 
tones  of  the  prison-clock.  A  few  minutes 
after,  we  heard  the  sound  of  bolts  drawing, 
and  bars  unfastening.  The  jailor  entered 
— drunk,  and  much  disposed  to  be  insolent. 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  give  him  another 
bribe,  and  he  resumed  the  fawning  insinua¬ 
tion  of  his  manner.  He  now  directed  us,  by 
passages  which  he  pointed  out,  to  gain  the 
other  side  of  the  prison.  There  we  were  to 
mix  with  the  debtors  and  their  mob  of 
friends,  and  to  await  his  joining  us,  which 
in  that  crowd  he  could  do  without  much 
suspicion.  He  wished  us  to  traverse  the 
passages  separately  ;  but  this  was  impos¬ 
sible,  for  it  was  necessary  that  one  of  us 
should  support  Agnes  on  each  side.  I  pre¬ 
viously  persuaded  her  to  take  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  brandy,  which  we  rejoiced  to  see  had 
given  her,  at  this  moment  of  starting,  a  most 
seasonable  strength  and  animation.  The 
gloomy  passages  were  more  than  usually 
empty,  for  all  the  turnkeys  were  employed 
in  a  vigilant  custody  of  the  gates,  and  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  parties  going  out.  So  the 
jailor  had  told  us,  and  the  news  alarmed  us. 
We  came  at  length  to  a  turning  which 
brought  us  in  sight  of  a  strong  iron  gate, 
that  divided  the  two  main  quarters  of  the 
prison.  For  this  we  had  not  been  prepared. 
The  man,  however,  opened  the  gate  with¬ 
out  a  word  spoken,  only  putting  out  his 
hand  lor  a  lee  ;  and  in  my  joy,  perhaps,  I 
gave  him  one  imprudently  large.  After 
passing  this  gate,  the  distant  uproar  of  the 
debtors  guided  us  to  the  scene  of  their 
merriment ;  and  when  there,  such  was  the 
tumult  and  the  vast  multitude  assembled, 
that  we  now  hoped  in  good  earnest  to  ac¬ 
complish  our  purpose  without  accident.  Just 
at  this  moment  the  jailor  appeared  in  the 
distance;  he  seemed  looking  towards  us, 
and  at  length  one  of  our  party  could  distin¬ 
guish  that  he  was  beckoning  to  us.  We 
went  forward,  and  found  him  in  some  agita¬ 
tion,  real  or  counterfeit.  He  muttered  a 


word  or  two  quite  unintelligible  about  the  man 
at  the  wicket,  told  us  we  must  wait  awhile, 
and  he  would  then  see  what  could  be  done 
lor  us.  We  were  beginning  to  demur,  and 
to  express  the  suspicions  which  now  too  se¬ 
riously  arose,  when  he,  seeing,  or  affecting 
to  see  some  object  of  alarm,  pushed  us  with 
a  hurried  movement  into  a  cell  opening 
upon  the  part  of  the  gallery  at  which  we 
were  now  standing.  Not  knowing  whether 
we  really  might  not  be  retreating  from  some 
danger,  we  could  do  no  otherwise  than  com¬ 
ply  with  his  signals  ;  but  we  were  troubled 
at  finding  ourselves  immediately  locked  in 
from  the  outside,  and  thus  apparently  all 
our  motions  had  only  sufficed  to  exchange 
one  prison  for  another. 

We  were  now  completely  in  the  dark,  and 
found,  by  a  hard  breathing  from  one  corner  of 
the  little  dormitory,  that  it  was  not  unoccu¬ 
pied.  Having  taken  care  to  provide  our¬ 
selves  separately  with  means  for  striking  a 
light,  we  soon  had  more  than  one  torch 
burning.  The  brilliant  light  falling  upon 
the  eyes  of  a  man  who  lay  stretched  on  the 
iron  bedstead,  woke  him.  It  proved  to  be 
my  friend  the  under-jailor,  Ratcliffe,  but  no 
longer  holding  any  office  in  the  prison.  He 
sprang  up,  and  a  rapid  explanation  took, 
place.  He  had  become  a  prisoner  for  debt ; 
and  on  this  evening,  after  having  caroused 
through  the  day  with  some  friends  from  the 
country,  had  retired  at  an  early  hour  to  sleep 
away  his  intoxication.  I  on  my  part  thought 
it  prudent  to  entrust  him  unreservedly  with 
our  situation  and  purposes,  not  omitting  our 
gloomy  suspicions.  RatclilFe  looked  with  a 
pity  that  won  my  love,  upon  the  poor  wasted 
Agnes.  He  had  seen  her  on  her  first  en¬ 
trance  into  the  prison,  had  spoken  to  her, 
and  therefore  knew  from  what  she  had 
fallen,  to  what.  Even  then  he  had  felt  for 
her ;  how  much  more  at  this  time,  when  he 
beheld,  by  the  fierce  light  of  the  torches, 
her  wo- worn  features  ! 

“  Who  was  it,”  he  asked  eagerly,  <e  you 
made  the  bargain  with  ?  Manasseh  ?” 

“  The  same.’’ 

“  Then  I  can  tell  you  this — not  a  greater 
villain  walks  the  earth,  fie  is  a  Jew  from 
Portugal ;  he  has  betrayed  many  a  man, 
and  will  many  another,  unless  he  gets  his 
own  neck  stretched,  which  might  happen  if 
I  told  all  I  know.” 

“  But  what  w'as  it  probable  that  this  man 
meditated  ?  Or  how  could  it  profit  him  to 
betray  us  ?” 

“  That’s  more  than  I  can  tell.  He  wants 
to  get  your  money,  and  that  he  doesn’t  know 
how  to  bring  about  without  doing  his  part. 
But  that’s  what  he  never  will  do,  take  my 
word  for  it.  That  would  cut  him  out  of  all 
chance  for  the  head-jailor’s  place.  ’’  He  mused 
a  little,  and  then  told  us  that  he  could  him¬ 
self  put  us  outside  the  prison-walls,  and  would 
do  it  without  fee  or  reward.  “  But  we  must 
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be  quiei,  or  that  devil  will  bethink  him  of 
me.  I'll  wager  something  he  thought  that  I 
was  out  merry-making  like  the  rest;  and  if 
he  should  chance  to  light  upon  the  truth, 
he’ll  be  back  in  no  time.’’  Ratcliffe,  then  re¬ 
moved  an  old  fire-grate,  at  the  back  of  which 
was  an  iron  plate,  that  swung  round  into  a 
similar  fire-place  in  the  contiguous  cell.  From 
that,  by  a  removal  of  a  few  slight  obstacles, 
we  passed,  by  a  long  avenue,  into  the  chapel. 
Then  he  left  us,  whilst  we  went  out  all  alone  to 
reconnoitre  his  ground.  Agnes  was  now  in 
so  pitiable  a  condition  of  weakness,  as  we 
stood  on  the  very  brink  of  our  final  effort,  that 
we  placed  her  in  a  pew,  where  she  could  rest 
as  upon  a  sofa.  Peviously  we  had  stood  upon 
graves,  and  with  monuments  more  or  less 
conspicuous  all  around  us  :  some  raised  by 
friends  to  the  memory  of  friends — some  by 
subscriptions  in  the  prison — some  by  children, 
who  had  risen  into  prosperity,  to  the  memory 
of  a  father,  brother,  or  other  relative,  who  had 
died  in  captivity.  I  was  grieved  that  these  sad 
memorials  should  meet  the  eye  of  my  wife  at 
this  moment  of  awe  and  terrific  anxiety.  Pier- 
point  and  I  were  well  armed,  and  all  of  us  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  suffer  a  recapture,  now  that  we 
were  free  of  the  crowds  that  made  resistance 
hopeless.  This  Agnes  easily  perceived  ; 
and  that,  by  suggesting  a  bloody  arbitration, 
did  not  lessen  her  agitation.  I  hoped  there¬ 
fore  that,  by  placing  her  in  the  pew,  I  might 
at  least  liberate  her  for  the  moment  from 
the  besetting  memorials  of  sorrow  and  ca¬ 
lamity.  But,  as  if  in  the  very  teeth  of  my 
purpose,  one  of  the  large  columns  which 
supported  the  roof  of  the  chapel  had  its 
basis  and  lower  part  of  the  shaft  in  this  very 
pew.  On  the  side  of  it,  and  just  facing  her 
as  she  lay  reclining  on  the  cushions,  ap¬ 
peared  a  mural  tablet,  with  a  bas-relief  in 
white  marble,  to  the  memory  of  two  chil¬ 
dren,  twins,  who  had  lived  and  died  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  this  prison — children  who 
had  never  breathed  another  air  than  that  of 
captivity,  their  parents  having  passed  many 
years  within  these  walls,  under  confinement 
for  debt.  The  sculptures  were  not  remark¬ 
able,  being  a  trite,  but  not  the  less  affecting, 
representation  of  angels  descending  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  infants  ;  but  the  hallowed  words 
of  the  inscription,  distinct  and  legible, 
“  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  God” — met  her  eye,  and  by  the  thoughts 
they  awakened,  made  me  fear  that  she 
would  become  unequal  to  the  exertions 
which  yet  awaited  her.  At  this  moment 
Ratcliffe  returned,  and  informed  us  that  all 
was  right ;  and  that,  from  the  ruinous  state 
of  all  the  buildings  which  surrounded  the 
chapel,  no  difficulty  remained  for  us,  who 
were,  in  fact,  beyond  the  strong  part  of  the 
prison,  excepting  at  a  single  door,  which  we 
should  be  obliged  to  break  down.  But  had 
we  any  means  arranged  for  pursuing  our 


flight,  and  turning  this  escape  to  account 
when  out  of  confinement?  All  that,  1  as¬ 
sured  him,  was  provided  for  long  ago.  We 
proceeded,  and  soon  reached  the  door.  We 
had  one  crow-bar  amongst  us,  but  beyond 
that  had  no  better  weapons  than  the  loose 
stones  found  about  some  new-made  graves 
in  the  chapel.  Ratcliffe  and  Pierpoint,  both 
powerful  men,  applied  themselves  by  turns 
to  the  door,  whilst  Hannah  and  I  supported 
Agnes.  The  door  did  not  yield,  being  of 
enormous  strength  ;  but  the  wall  did,  and  a 
large  mass  of  stone-work  fell  outwards, 
twisting  the  door  aside  ;  so  that,  by  after¬ 
wards  working  with  our  hands,  we  removed 
stones  many  enough  to  admit  of  our  egress. 
Unfortunately  this  aperture  was  high  above 
the  ground,  and  it  was  necessary  to  climb 
over  a  huge  heap  of  loose  rubbish  in  order 
to  profit  by  it.  My  brother-in-law  passed 
first,  in  order  to  receive  my  wife,  quite  help¬ 
less  at  surmounting  the  obstacle  by  her  own 
efforts,  out  of  my  arms.  He  had  gone 
through  the  opening,  and,  turning  round  so 
as  to  face  me,  he  naturally  could  see  some¬ 
thing  that  I  did  not  see.  “  Look  behind  VT 
he  called  out  rapidly.  I  did  so,  and  saw 
the  murderous  villain  Manasseh  with  his 
arm  uplifted  and  in  the  act  of  cutting  at  my 
wife,  nearly  insensible  as  she  was,  with  a 
cutlass.  The  blow  was  not  for  me,  but  for 
her,  as  the  fugitive  prisoner  ;  and  the  law 
would  have  borne  him  out  in  the  act.  I 
saw,  I  comprehended  the  whole.  I  groped, 
as  far  as  I  could  without  letting  my  wife 
drop,  for  my  pistols  ;  but  all  that  I  could 
do  would  have  been  unavailing,  and  too  late 
— she  would  have  been  murdered  in  my 
arms.  But — and  that  was  what  none  of  us 
saw — neither  I,  nor  Pierpoint,  nor  the  hound 
Manasseh — one  person  stood  back  in  the 
shade ;  one  person  had  seen,  but  had  not 
uttered  a  word  on  seeing  Manasseh  advanc¬ 
ing  through  the  shades  ;  one  person  only 
had  forecast  the  exact  succession  of  all  that 
was  coming  ;  me  she  saw  embarrassed  and 
my  hands  preoccupied — Pierpoint  and  Rat¬ 
cliffe  useless  by  position — and  the  gleam  of 
the  dog’s  eye  directed  her  to  his  aim.  The- 
crow-bar  was  leaning  against  the  shattered 
wall.  This  she  had  silently  seized.  One 
blow  knocked  up  the  sword  ;  a  second  laid 
the  villain  prostrate.  At  this  moment  ap¬ 
peared  another  of  the  turnkeys  advancing 
from  the  rear,  for  the  noise  of  our  assault 
upon  the  door  had  drawn  attention  in  the 
interior  of  the  prison,  from  which,  however, 
no  great  number  of  assistants  could  on  this 
dangerous  night  venture  to  absent  them¬ 
selves.  What  followed  for  the  next  few  mi¬ 
nutes  hurried  onwards,  incident  crowding 
upon  incident,  like  the  motions  of  a  dream  : 
Manasseh,  lying  on  the  ground,  yelled  out, 
The  bell !  the  bell !”  to  him  who  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  man  understood,  and  made  for 
the  belfry-door  attached  to  the  chapel ;  upon 
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which  Pierpoint  drew  a  pistol,  and  sent  the 
ballet  whizzing  past  his  ear  so  truly,  that 
fear  made  the  man  obedient  to  the  counter- 
orders  of  Pierpoint  for  the  moment.  He 
paused  and  awaited  the  issue. — In  a  moment 
had  all  cleared  the  wall,  traversed  the  waste 
ground  beyond  it,  lifted  Agnes  over  the  low 
railing,  shaken  hands  with  our  benefactor 
Ratcliffe,  and  pushed  onwards  as  rapidly  as 
we  were  able  to  the  little  dark  lane,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  where  had  stood 
waiting  for  the  last  two  hours  a  chaise- and- 
four. 


Stanfield's  Diorama,  at  Covent  Garden 

Theatre. — Whether  it  is  that  we  have  so  long 
missed  Stanfield  from  the  scene,  or  that  he 
has  matured  his  skill,  we  know  not ;  but 
certainly  the  present  appears  to  be  superior  to 
any  of  his  former  productions  of  the  kind. 
It  is  a  series  of  views  in  different  parts  of  the 
continent :  forming  one  continuous  succes¬ 
sion  of  moving  scenery,  and  approaching  as 
near  to  illusion  as  we  can  conceive  painting 
capable  of.  In  executive  power,  the  pictures 
rival  those  of  his  namesake  in  the  Regent’s 
Park  ;  and,  were  each  view  exhibited  sepa¬ 
rately,  would  be  equal  to  it.  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  gained  by  its  continuity  ;  whilst 
the  effect  of  each  view  is  marred  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  adapting  the  variations  of  light,  and 
of  managing  the  junction  of  the  scenes.  It 
opens  with  a  glimpse  across  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  through  an  archway,  showing  a 
white  city  at  the  edge  of  the  blue  waters. 
To  it  succeeds  a  lovely  view  of  Leceo,  in  the 
Milanese;  the  rocky  mountain  towering  in 
the  distance  in  a  roseate  atmosphere  of  sun¬ 
light.  Then  comes  a  change  to  snow  and 
moonlight,  in  a  view  of  the  summit  of  the 
Col  de  Bonhomme,  Piedmont  :  the  white 
waste  of  snow  and  the  cold  shadows  of  the 
rocky  pinnacles,  are  palpable  reality — the 
moon  appears  actually  to  shed  light  over  the 
scene.  In  the  following  view,  Huy  on  the 
Meuse,  there  is  a  most  ingenious  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  troop  of  soldiers  crossing  a  bridge,  in 
which  the  figures  not  only  move,  but  appear 
larger  as  they  approach.  A  delicious,  fresh, 
marine  view  in  the  British  Channel,  with  a 
line-ot-battle  ship  as  large  as  the  reality, 
veering  round  in  the  front,  completes  this 
triumph  of  the  scenic  art.  We  have  not 
indicated  all  the  intermediate  points,  nor  a 
tithe  of  the  beauties  of  the  painting  :  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  for  solidity  of  the  near  objects 
and  the  atmospheric  effect  of  the  distance — 
for  brilliancy  of  colour,  united  with  local 
truth — this  succession  of  pictures  may  vie 
with  the  finest  productions  of  the  easel. — 
Spectator. 

A  Young  Author,  (a  truth.') — He  was 


ashamed  of  being  paid, — a  false  shame,  and 
yet  how  natural  to  one  both  proud  and  sensi¬ 
tive  ! — L.  E.  L. 


Sir  Richard  Phillips ’s  Million  of  Facts 
has  been  translated,  with  local  variations, 
into  Arabic,  and  printed  at  the  Pacha’s 
printing-office  in  Cairo,  under  the  Oriental 
title  of  A  fVorld  of  Truths  ;  or ,  the  Wisdom 
of  the  West.  It  is  the  first  instance  of  a 
modern  European  work  being  printed  in 
Arabic,  by  authority. 


Revilers  of  Shakspeare. — The  authors  of 
the  greater  and  purer  part  of  the  happiness 
which  we  enjoy,  the  masters  who  instruct, 
and  soothe,  and  enlighten — we  owe  to  these 
great  and  benevolent  spirits  a  filial  veneration  ; 
there  is  no  need  to  mention  to  whom  most 
above  all,  or  to  say  that  it  is  to  Shakspeare’s 
memory  our  chiefest  affection  is  due.  An 
Englishman  who  denies  it,  or  questions  it, 
or  sneers  at  it,  must  be  a  bad  man  as  well  as 
a  fool ;  if  he  cannot  see  any  cause  for  this 
love,  it  is  only  because  he  is  too  dull  to  com¬ 
prehend  it,  and  he  should  take  it  for  granted 
as  the  faith  of  his  fathers  before  him.  If  he 
be  madman  enough  to  proclaim  his  heresy, 
and  to  howl  his  miserable  blasphemy  in  the 
public  streets,  we  have  but  to  treat  him  like 
any  other  criminal,  and  silence  him  as  best 
we  may. —  Times. 

Royal  Parks  and  Gardens. — The  follow¬ 
ing  Parliamentary  Return  shows  the  expenses 
of  the  several  Royal  Parks  and  Gardens 
under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Woods,  &c.,  including  the 
salaries  of  the  Rangers. 

£  s.  d. 


St.  James’s,  the  Green,  and  Hyde 
Kensington  Gavdeus 
Regent's  Park  - 

Richmond  Park  - 

Hampton  Court  and  Bushy  Parks 
Greenwich  Park  ... 

Hampton  Court  Gardens 
Windsor  Parks  - 

Kew  Gaulens  - 


Parks,  9,461  17  5 
1,£52  14  10 
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THE  ORAN- OUT ANG, 


AT  THE  ZOOLOGICAL,  SOCIETY'S  GARDENS,  REGENT'S  PARK. 


This  interesting  specimen  of  the  Asiatic 
oran-outang,  (a  female  rejoicing  in  the  pretty 
cognomen  of  u  Jane.”)  whs  purchased  of  her 
importer  by  the  Zoological  Society,  and 
added  to  their  menagerie  about  a  month 
since.  A  keeper  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Council  to  attend  exclusively  to  her  accom¬ 
modation  :  so  that,  were  she  an  Asiatic 
princess,  her  comfort  could  not  be  more  spe¬ 
cially  studied.  She  is  supposed  to  be  about 
four  years  old;  her  height,  when  erect,  is 
somewhat  over  two  feet ;  her  ears  are  much 
admired  for  their  smallness  and  neatness. 
She  is  very  docile  and  quiet,  and  thus  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  mischievous  monkey  tribe. 
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From  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History 
for  the  present  month,  we  learn  that  the 
oran  has  become  excessively  attached  to 
her  keeper,  and  is  daily  improving  in  strength 
and  spirits,  and  promises  to  be,  for  a  long 
time,  one  of  the  most  attractive  objects  at  the 
gardens.  At  the  evening  meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  Dec.  12th,  Mr.  Owen 
made  some  remarks  upon  one  or  two  particu¬ 
lars,  in  which  this  animal  differs  very  mate¬ 
rially  from  the  chimpanzee,  whose  death  was 
so  much  regretted  about  two  years  since.  He 
observed,  that  one  very  marked  difference 
consisted  in  the  inferiority  of  the  oran,  as 
regards  the  functions  of  the  organs  of  voice  ; 
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for,  while  the  chimpanzee  expressed  its  anger 
by  loud  cries,  or  a  succession  of  short,  quick 
sounds,  resembling  a  bark,  the  oran,  when 
vexed  or  thwarted  of  its  favourite  object,  dis¬ 
played  its  wrath  by  uttering  a  feeble  and 
almost  inaudible  continuous  whine.  The 
oran  is  also  far  less  active  in  its  habits, 
rarely  moving,  unless  to  follow  its  keeper,  or 
when  strongly  tempted,  and  then  its  motion 
is  slower,  and  more  awkward  than  in  the 
chimpanzee;  the  awkwardness  arising  from 
the  extreme  disparity  in  the  length  of  the  an¬ 
terior  and  posterior  extremities.  The  hair  on 
the  head  is  all  directed  forwards ;  in  the 
champanzee  it  radiated  from  a  centre.  Mr. 
Owen  also  remarked  that  the  thumbs  of  the 
lower  extremities  were  devoid  of  nails,  and 
that  the  animal  had  the  deciduous  series  of 
teeth  in  use ;  viz.  two  canines  and  four 
grinders  in  each  jaw. 

To  these  brief  particulars  it  may  be  useful 
to  append  a  note  upon  the  sagacity  of  the 
oran-outang,  which  has  alike  been  exaggerated 
and  underrated  by  those  who  have  taken  but 
partial  views  of  the  economy  of  the  animal. 

“  Professor  Grant  in  a  paper  on  the  habits 
and  structure  of  a  male  and  female  oran- 
outang,  observes: — Oran-outangs, it  has  been 
remarked,  have  exhibited  no  greater  degree 
of  intelligence  than  a  dog.  This,  generally 
speaking,  is,  I  believe,  a  correct  enough 
observation,  but  then  let  us  bear  in  mind  the 
comparative  advantages,  in  relation  to  his 
connexion  with  human  society,  that  the  dog 
possesses  over  the  oran-outang.  Compa¬ 
nionship  with  man  is  to  the  dog  a  state  of 
nature  and  gratification  ;  “  he  is  to  the  man¬ 
ner  born.”  Not  so  the  poor  oran-outang; 
left,  perhaps,  when  an  infant  or  very  young, 
and  unable  to  provide  for  itself,  at  some  spot, 
while  its  mother  wanders  in  another  direction, 
with  the  intention  of  returning  by-and-by  to 
lead  him  home.  A  Sumatran  or  Bornese 
forester  passing  that  way  swoops  him  off; 
and  the  little  creature  that  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  active  gambols  in  the  wild  wood, 
(to  say  nothing  of  change  of  diet,  and  cli¬ 
mate,  and  water,)  is  henceforth  transferred 
to,  and  confined  in,  a  small  inclosure,  where 
its  movements  are  circumscribed,  where  he  is 
perhaps  chained  ;  and  never,  like  the  dog, 
solaced  with  the  society  of  its  kind  ;  where, 
in  short,  his  whole  system  and  habits  must 
undergo  a  change  consequent  on  slavery,  and 
where  its  faculties  have  not  their  fair  field  for 
developement.  How  is  it  to  be  expected, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  an  ouran- 
outang  child,  (for  all  the  orans  to  descriptions 
of  which  I  have  had  access,  were  supposed 
to  be  very  young,)  should  be  more  intelligent 
than  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  inferior 
animals,  the  full-grown  dog,  in  the  prime  of 
its  faculties  and  strength,  naturalized  to  a 
state  of  connexion  with  human  society,  and 
unhappy  save  under  such  circumstances  ? 


The  oran-outang,  however,  without  being 
taught,  will  do  what  a  dog,  I  suspect,  cannot 
be  taught  to  do,  and  untaught,  cannot  think 
of  doing  :  he  will  untwist  or  unravel  his  chain 
or  cord.  If  the  dog  is  chained,  and  the  chain 
becomes  in  any  way  jammed  between  things 
lying  about,  or  twisted  upon  itself,  the  animal 
drags  hard  at  it,  away  from  the  point  of  en¬ 
tanglement,  perhaps  increasing  the  evil, — 
becomes  alarmed — cries  out,  and  never  thinks 
of  slackening  the  chain,  and  returning  back 
to  see  what  the  cause  of  the  inconvenience  is. 
Not  so  the  oran-outang  ;  the  moment  such  an 
accident  occurs,  he  deliberately  sets  about 
putting  matters  to  rights.  He  does  not  drag 
away  from  the  point  of  resistance,  does  not 
insist  on  running  forcibly  counter,  but  in¬ 
stantly  slackens  his  chain,  as  a  human  being 
would  do  under  the  like  circumstances,  and 
goes  back  to  see  wbat  occasions  the  obstruc¬ 
tion.  If  the  chain  has  got  entangled  with  a 
box  or  any  other  article  of  furniture,  he  disen¬ 
gages  it ;  if  it  has  become  twisted,  he  consi¬ 
ders  the  matter,  and  untwists  it.  It  may 
perhaps  be  said  in  reply,  that  the  possession 
of  hands  gives  the  oran  advantages  that  the 
dog  has  not,  in  the  instance  referred  to,  and 
so  undoubtedly  it  does  ;  but  it  is  not  natural 
for  an  oran  to  be  chained,  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  evinces  that  he  thinks  or  reflects  upon 
the  predicament  he  has  got  into,  which  the 
dog  apparently  does  not,  but  loses  his  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind.  I  have  a  monkey  chained  in 
my  compound,  ( Sirnia  entellus ,)  but  when 
his  chain  becomes  entangled  or  twisted,  he 
does  not  get  himself  out  of  the  scrape  like 
the  oran-outang,  but,  like  the  dog,  makes 
matters  worse  by  dragging  impetuously. — 
Arcana  of  Science ,  1832. 
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CANADA. 

[The  following  Sketches  in  illustration  of 
Canada  and  its  inhabitants  are  taken  from 
Colonel  Talbot’s  Residence  in  that  country, 
and  will  be  interesting  at  the  present  period.] 

An  Aboriginal  Canadian. 

On  Green  Island.  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
one  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  country.  She 
was  a  female,  and  her  covering  was  a  large 
brown-coloured  shawl,  thrown  rather  care¬ 
lessly  over  her  shoulders,  and  reaching  down 
to  her  knees*  Her  legs  were  loosely  ban¬ 
daged  with  a  cloth  of  the  same  colour.  The 
feet  were  bare,  but  she  appeared  to  tread  the 
ground  as  if  unaccustomed  to  walk  without 
shoes  or  mocassins.  Her  skin  was  an  ex¬ 
act  copper  colour,  and  her  hair,  which  al¬ 
most  touched  the  ground,  was  black  as  the 
moonless  midnight.  The  countenance  was 
mild,  placid,  and  unassuming ;  her  accent 
was  not  disagreeable,  nor  was  there  any¬ 
thing  particularly  coarse  or  unpolished  in 
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her  manner?.  On  the  whole,  I  think  she 
exhibited  as  much  of  cultivation  as  we  com¬ 
monly  see  in  the  countenance,  manners,  and 
address  of  uneducated  females,  however  fa¬ 
voured  with  the  example  of  surrounding 
millions;  and  as  I  conversed  with  her,  (for 
she  spoke  English  well,)  various  and  oppo¬ 
site  emotions  fluctuated  within  my  mind  ; — 
regret,  admiration,  and  astonishment  rapidly 
succeeded  each  other — regret,  when  I  re¬ 
flected  that  so  many  of  this  unfortunate  race 
are  permitted  to  live  and  die  uninstructed, 
unpitied  and  contemned — admiration,  as  I 
gazed  upon  those  charms  her  downcast  mo¬ 
desty  concealed — and  astonishment,  when 
instead  of  a  wild  savage,  I  beheld  a  being 
endowed  w'ith  all  those  nameless  graces 
which  irresistibly  impel  us  to  admire  the  fe¬ 
male  character,  even  when  beauty  is  wholly 
excluded. 

Hotel  Sce?ie  at  Quebec. 

On  arriving  here,  we  were  shown  into  a 
large  parlour,  in  which  there  were  about 
thirty  sea  captains.  We  entered  without 
ceremony,  and  discovered  that  each  person 
had  an  enormous  large  tumbler  of  liquor 
placed  before  him,  with  a  smoking  pipe 
about  three-and-a-half  feet  long,  and  a  paper 
of  the  best  Virginian  tobacco.  In  a  lew 
moments  Captain  Black  and  I  were  furnished 
with  similar  accommodations.  I  drank  some 
of  the  liquor,  which  was  really  delicious, 
but  begged  leave  to  dispense  with  the  pipe 
and  tobacco.  The  room  was  excessively 
warm,  and  filled  with  the  smoke  of  burning 
tobacco,  and  the  effluvia  of  over-heated 
bodies.  I  wished  most  heartily  to  make  my 
exit ;  but  since  I  went  to  the  place  not  by 
choice,  but  in  compliment  to  the  captain, 
who  appeared  as  happy  in  the  company  of 
his  amphibious  fraternity  as  if  he  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  discovering  the  longitude,  I  could 
not  with  propriety  retire,  till  he  thought  fit 
to  propose  our  departure.  These  sons  of 
Neptune  talked  of  long  and  short  voyages, 
of  well  and  ill-built  ships,  of  the  felicities  of 
a  seafaring  life,  and  the  exhilirating  quali¬ 
ties  of  Cogniac  brandy,  in  such  a  length¬ 
ened  strain,  as  made  me  wish  myself  asleep 
in  the  worst-built  house  in  Quebec.  Not  a 
subject  was  discussed,  not  an  idea  started, 
which  could  afford  either  pleasure  or  profit 
to  any  one  besides  themselves.  I  therefore 
sat  in  sad  civility  until  about  11  o’clock,  when 
the  whole  party  withdrew  by  mutual  consent. 

Climate ,  Spc. 

We  objected  to  Lower  Canada  ;  first,  on 
account  of  the  inferiority  of  the  soil  and  the 
severity  of  the  climate  ;  secondly,  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  its  being  almost  wholly  in  the 
occupation  of  a  people  with  whose  customs, 
language  and  religion  we  were  but  imper¬ 
fectly  acquainted. 

Character  of  Colonel  Talbot. 

The  colonel  came  to  this  country  about 
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thirty-five  years  ago,  an  officer  of  the  5th 
regiment  of  foot.  During  the  period  of 
his  being  stationed  here,  he  became  so  much 
attached  to  the  woods  and  wilds  of  Canada, 
that  on  his  return  home,  he  felt  half  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  his  native  country.  He  therefore 
sold  his  commission,  and  obtained  a  grant  of 
100,000  acres  of  land.  He  selected  an  ex¬ 
tensive  track  on  the  northern  borders  of 
Lake  Erie,  about  150  miles  south-west  cf 
York.  In  the  year  1802,  when  there  was 
not  a  single  Christian  habitation  within  forty 
miles  of  his  own  estate,  the  colonel  coin 
menced  a  settler  under  the  most  discou¬ 
raging  and  inauspicious  circumstances  ima¬ 
ginable.  He  called  his  domain  Port  Talbot, 
and  in  eight  or  ten  years  saw  a  thriving 
settlement  gradually  rising  around  him. 
The  colonel  is,  perhaps,  the  most  eccentric 
character  on  the  whole  continent.  He  not 
only  lives  a  life  of  churlish  celibacy,  bat  en¬ 
joys  no  human  society  whatever.  So  great 
was  his  aversion  to  the  fair  sex,  that  for 
many  years  after  his  arrival  at  Port  Talbot, 
he  refused  to  hire  a  female  servant,  but 
milked  his  own  cows,  made  his  own  butter, 
and  performed  every  other  function  of 
kitchen-maid,  house-maid,  cook  and  dairy- 
woman.  Being  a  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  of  Upper  Canada,  he  goes  to 
York  once  or  twice  a  year.  These  visits, 
and  an  occasional  one  to  England,  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  five  or  six  years,  serve  to  rub  oft‘  the 
rust  contracted  in  his  lonely  cottage,  and  to  re¬ 
mind  him  that  the  world  is  still  as  merry  as  it 
was  when  he  figured  in  the  gayest  circles. 

An  Indian  Preacher. 

I  happened  to  be  in  a  village  belonging 
to  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  where  there 
is  a  church  built  by  government  for  their 
accommodation.  A  clergyman  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  church  occasionally  performs  di¬ 
vine  service,  and  in  his  absence  an  Indian, 
called  by  his  countrymen  Dr.  John,  officiated. 
As  I  happened  to  be  at  this  village  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  felt  curious  to  see  uncivilized 
men  engaged  in  the  worship  of  the  Deity, 

I  called  upon  Dr.  John,  and  requested  to 
know  if  there  would  be  any  service  in  the 
forenoon.  He  had  little  appearance  of  being 
a  minister  of  that  gospel,  the  principle  of 
which  is  “  Peace  on  earth,  and  goodwill  to¬ 
wards  men,”  for  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
whetting  a  tomahawk,  and  replied  to  my 
question  with  the  utmost  indifference,  “  I 
meant,”  said  he,  “  to  have  had  a  meeting 
to-day,  but  I  lost  my  spectacles  in  a  frolic 
last  night,  and  cannot  therefore  preach  again 
until  Mr.  Smith  gets  his  goods  from  Mon¬ 
treal  !”  I  asked  him  if  the  eyes  of  his  un¬ 
derstanding  were  not  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  render  him  in  a  great  degree  independent 
of  external  aid.  “  Oh,  yes,”  said  he,  “  but 
we  do  not  preach  without  a  book.  If  that 
were  our  practice,  we  think  we  could  excel 
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our  extemporaneous  preachers  as  much  in 
the  art  of  true  eloquence,  as  they  do  us  in 
self-confidence  and  vain- glory  ;  but  we  are 
more  enlightened  than  they  are,  and  know 
how  liable  poor  human  nature  is  to  err  ;  we 
therefore  study  diligently  what  we  have  to 
say,  before  we  attempt  to  promulgate  our 
opinions  in  public.’ ’ 

Travelling  in  Upper  Canada. 

To  the  observant  traveller,  this  province 
can  be  said  to  afford  but  little  pleasure.  If 
we  except  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  a  few 
other  natural  curiosities,  it  exhibits  little 
but  immeasurable  forests,  the  dreary  abodes 
of  wolves  and  bears  ;  log  huts,  which  though 
always  clean  and  comfortable  within,  have 
a  most  gloomy  and  sepulchral  appearance 
from  without  ;  and  wretchedly  cultivated 
fields,  studded  with  the  stumps  of  trees, 
and  fenced  round  with  split  rails — a  mode 
of  inclosure  with  which  1  cannot  associate 
any  other  idea  than  that  of  a  sheep  eating 
turnips.  The  roads,  if  roads  they  may  be 
called,  are  yet  so  very  bad,  that  any  attempt 
to  describe  them  to  you  will  ever  be  alto¬ 
gether  fruitless.  In  a  single  day’s  journey 
of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  you  are  generally  ne¬ 
cessitated  to  perform  the  greater  part  of  it 
over  miserable  causeways,  composed  of  the 
trunks  of  trees  from  9  inches  to  2  feet  in 
diameter.  These  logs  are  placed  across  the 
roads  in  all  moist  and  swampy  places  ;  and, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  the  only 
materials  which  are  used  in  the  formation  of 
our  dangerous  bridges.  As  these  logs  are 
neither  square  nor  flattened,  and  not  always 
perfectly  straight,  they  frequently  lie  so  far 
apart,  that  horses,  cows  and  oxen  are  con¬ 
tinually  in  danger  of  breaking  their  limbs. 

The  most  improved  parts  of  Upper  Canada 
are  from  the  line  which  divides  it  from  the 
lower  province  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Quinta,  a  distance  of  nearly  150  miles  from 
Fort  George  to  Queen’s  Town,  for  seven 
miles  along  the  Niagara  River,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sandwich  and  Amherst- 
burg.  Every  other  part  appears  to  be  in 
its  infancy  ;  and  yet,  young  as  are  the  settle¬ 
ments,  and  great  as  were  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  first  inhabitants  had  to  contend,  in 
their  efforts  to  redeem  the  wilderness  from 
its  sterility,  you  observe  not  a  dull  counte¬ 
nance  among  them.  In  the  enjoyment  of  un¬ 
interrupted  liberty,  and  the  enlivening  antici¬ 
pation  of  independence,  these  happy  lords  of 
the  forest  spend  their  days  in  toilsome  pur¬ 
suits  without  a  murmur.  Every  tree  that  falls 
by  the  force  of  the  axe,  is  in  reality  a  re¬ 
moval  of  another  obstacle  to  their  increasing 
prosperity,  and  never  fails  to  occasion  a  de¬ 
lightful  reflection,  which  softens  toil  and 
sweetens  labour.  The  vista  which  the  wood¬ 
man’s  axe  has  gradually  opened  through  the 
forest,  and  the  extended  view  which  it  re¬ 
veals  to  the  beholder,  prefigures  the  scenes 


of  the  future  part  of  his  life,  through  which 
he  may  see  the  probable  end  of  his  own  en¬ 
deavours,  and  the  independence  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  They  toil  for  themselves,  fearless 
of  the  oppressor’s  grasp,  and  unawed  by  the 
menaces  of  a  lordly  master,  or  the  more 
galling  threats  of  his  upstart  hirelings. 

Formation  of  a  Settlement. 

We  continued  encamped  in  the  woods 
from  the  26th  of  October  to  the  1st  of  De¬ 
cember  ;  during  which  period  we  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  house  46  feet  long  and  21 
feet  wide,  one  half  of  which  we  finished, 
first  for  the  accommodation  of  the  family, 
who  removed  into  it  on  the  2nd  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  five  months  and  nineteen  days  after  our 
embarkation  for  America.  D  uring  the  thirty- 
five  days  which  we  spent  in  the  woods  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  arrival  of  the  family,  our  only 
lodging  was  the  miserable  wigwam,  which, 
like  ancient  Argus,  had  a  hundred  eyes,  or 
rather  eye-holes,  through  which,  when  lying 
awake  at  night,  we  could  easily  note  every 
remarkable  star  that  passed  the  meridian. 
Our  only  bed  all  that  time,  was  composed  of 
a  few  withered  leaves  : 

"  'A  log  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay; 

By  night  a  pillow,  and  a  seat  by  day.” 

These  are  only  slight  specimens  of  the 
hardships  which  must  be  encountered  by 
those  who  settle  in  a  wilderness ;  and  yet, 
no  small  degree  of  fortitude  is  requisite  to 
support  the  mind  of  him  who  is  obliged  to 
submit  to  them.  It  is  a  grievance  of  no  in¬ 
considerable  magnitude,  to  be  compelled, 
after  a  hard  day’s  labour,  to  stretch  one’s 
weary  limbs  on  the  bare  ground  in  the  cold 
month  of  November,  and  to  be  protected 
from  the  “  fierce  north  wind  with  his  airy 
forces,”  and  the  chilling  frost,  by  a  mi¬ 
serable  hut,  with  a  fire  sufficiently  near  it  to 
counteract  in  some  degree,  their  benumbing 
effects.  But,  the  hope  of  independence  is 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  mind  under  priva¬ 
tions  still  greater  than  these.  And  he  who 
can  bring  his  mind  to  think,  when  lying 
down  to  rest  on  the  bare  earth,  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  he  may  happily  re¬ 
pose  on  a  more  inviting  couch,  without  one 
anxious  thought  respecting  the  future  pros¬ 
pects  of  himself  and  his  family,  regards  these 
transient  sufferings  with  a  kind  of  feeling 
nearly  allied  to  pleasure.  He  sees  the  time 
is  fast  approaching,  when  the  wilderness  to 
him  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  field,  and  “  the  desert 
shall  blossom  as  the  rose;”  when  the  pro¬ 
ductive  soil  shall  gratefully  yield  an  ample 
reward  to  his  toil,  and  when  the  hardships 
of  his  situation  shall,  by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  on  his  exertions,  gradually  disperse, 
and  leave  him  in  possession  of  health,  plenty 
and  independence.  While  indulging  in  such 
joyful  and  ecstatic  visions,  the  wooden  pil¬ 
low  of  a  new  and  industrious  settler  becomes 
softer  than  bolsters  of  down,  and  his  solitary 
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blanket  more  comfortable  than  sheets  of 
holland. 

Canadian  Tradesmen. 

There  is  a  reasonable  number  of  Scotch 
shopkeepers  and  Irish  itinerant  merchants 
— for  the  term  pedlars  is  too  degrading  to 
be  used  in  this  land  of  gentry.  We  have 
abundance  of  tin-men ,  copper-men ,  hired- 
men ,  help- men,  and  a  quantum  sufficit  of 
boot-men  and  shoe-men  ;  but  thanks  to  the 
extensive  synonyms  of  the  English  language, 
we  have  in  America  no  tinkers,  servants,  la¬ 
bourers  or  cobblers  !  I  wonder  that  the  sons 
of  Crispin,  in  this  refined  part  of  the  world, 
never  adopted  the  more  honourable  title  of 
translators  and  cordwainers,  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  in  some  countries. 

Timber. 

An  opinion  prevails  in  every  part  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  that  as  the  few  trees  which  grow  on 
the  plains  are  always  of  a  different  species 
from  those  which  grow  in  the  woods  that  en¬ 
viron  them,  they  never  produced  any  others. 
But  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  false  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  this  pro¬ 
vince,  that  if  you  divest  a  tract  of  forest  of 
its  present  growth  of  timber,  and  afterwards 
allow  the  land  to  run  wild,  in  a  few  years  it 
will  be  covered  with  a  growth  of  timber  es¬ 
sentially  different  from  that  which  has  been 
destroyed.  I  have  myself  seen  a  field  of 
fourteen  acres,  which  had  once  in  the  me¬ 
mory  of  man,  been  thickly  wooded  with 
maple,  beech  and  oak,  afterwards  completely 
covered  with  poplar  and  elder,  although  not 
a  tree  of  either  of  these  kinds  had  ever  been 
observed  within  several  miles  of  the  in¬ 
closure. 

(To  be  continued .) 

titian’s  daughter. 

By  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie.  LL.  D. 

“  Thou  dost  admire  that  picture,  Giulio  ?’’ 
said  the  great  painter,  Tiziano  Vecelli,  of 
Venice,  to  his  favourite  pupil,  Giulio 
Mantoni. 

“  Si,  si,  signor  ;  hut  whose  portrait  is  it  p 
when  was  it  painted  P  and  where  has  it  been 
until  now  ?” 

“  Thou  dost  not  ask  who  painted  it. 
Hast  no  curiosity — hast  no  wish  to  learn 
this  ?” 

Curiosity  enough,  as  thou  well  knowest, 
signor,  to  prove  my  descent  from  Eve,  whose 
failing,  that  way,  lost  a  paradise  to  Adam. 
But  I  need  not  ask  who  painted  thus,  for 
there  is  only  one  who  can  paint  thus.  There 
is  but  one  pencil  which  can  blend  such 
beautiful  colouring  with  such  free  drawing. 
Signor  Maestro,  if  thou  wouldst  have  thy 
pictures  unrecognised,  thou  must  even  hang 
them  with  the  painting  to  the  wall.” 


“  Flattery,  Giulio — rank  flattery  !  But  I 
believe  thou  meanest  what  thou  sayest.  As 
to  this  portrait - ” 

“  Ay,  signor,  whose  likeness  is  it  ?” 

“  As  thou  art  anxious  to  know,  my  Giulio, 
and  often  playest  a  trick  upon  thy  master, 
methinks  I  shall  not  tell  thee.  Thou  mayest 
look  grave,  if  thou  wilt,  but  I  shall  not  tell 
thee — note.  Call  my  gondolieri:  the  day  is 
pleasant,  and  they  shall  row  me  across  the 
Lido.  Jiddio,  addio !’’ 

The  painter  went  on  his  way,  across  the 
Lagune,  and  smiled  as  one  smiles  at  a  lucky 
thought  or  a  successful  speculation.  His 
musings  were  pleasant,  and,  as  he  lay  “  at 
listless  length  ”  within  the  canopy  of  his 
gondola,  they  found  such  utterance  as  this : 

“  He  is  a  good  youth,  and  hath  a  proper 
love  for  art ;  he  is  studious,  too  ;  gentle  in 
manner,  affectionate,  and  with  a  warm  heart. 
My  Beatrice  is  a  tender  dove,  and  it  will  be 
well  if  she  can  find  a  shelter  in  his  breast. 
How  he  gazed  upon  the  picture !  If  he 
admire  the  original  only  half  as  much,  the 
train  will  soon  be  in  flames.  He  is  a  goodly 
youth.’’  And  with  such  thoughts  did  Titian 
take  council  on  his  brief  and  pleasant  voyage 
to  the  Lido. 

Meanwhile,  his  pupil  employed  himself  in 
looking  at  the  portrait  more  minutely  than 
he  heretofore  had  done.  The  renewed  and 
closer  examination  confirmed  his  original 
opinion  of  its  excellence,  not  alone  as  a  work 
of  art,  but  as  the  representation  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  feminine  loveliness  more  attractive 
than  he  had  yet  beheld  in  Venice.  The 
portrait  represented  a  beautiful  girl,  just  in 
the  spring  of  youth,  bearing  aloft  in  her 
hands  a  massive  casket,  and  pausing,  as  it 
were,  in  her  onward  progress,  to  cast  a  smile 
upon  the  beholder — like  a  sudden  sunburst ! 
The  face  was  one  of  exquisite  beauty,  but 
the  naive  and  cheerful  expression,  the  hearted 
joyousness,  the  guileless  and  trusting  elo¬ 
quence  of  aspect,  formed  a  sort  of  intellectual 
loveliness  far  greater  than  usually  accompa¬ 
nies  mere  beauty  of  features.  For— though 
to  say  so  be  treason  against  the  majesty  of 
that  sex  whom  we  generalize  as  “  fair  ” — I 
fear  it  is  but  too  true  that  the  perfection  of 
personal  and  mental  beauty  do  not  often 
meet  in  one.  Yet,  even  now,  do  I  remember, 
to  have  met  that  union. 

The  young  artist  admired  the  portrait  for 
some  time,  and  then  fell  into  a  meditative 
humour  —  a  thing  unusual  for  him  —  for, 
though  he  was  a  Spaniard,  he  was  a  youth  of 
a  quick  imagination  and  lively  temperament, 
and  it  is  not  the  wont  of  such  to  anticipate 
the  contemplative  thoughts  which,  they 
believe,  belong  to  the  maturer  season  of  man¬ 
hood.  The  youth  thought,  and  thought, 
and  thought,  until,  when  Titian  returned 
he  found  his  pupil  seated  opposite  the  por¬ 
trait,  with  his  pencil  in  his  hand,  and  his 
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head  downward  drooping — even  as,  in  his 
mood  of  poetic  thought,  I  have  seen  that  of 
Wordsworth,  the  great  master  of  the  lyre. 
Titian  came  near,  but  Giulio  did  not  stir : 
nearer  still,  and  Giulio  was  breathing  heavily: 
close  to  him  and  touched  his  shoulder — the 
youth  upstarted  !  He  had  fallen  asleep  before 
the  portrait  ! 

Oh,  what  a  very  unlover-like  accident !  But 
a  siesta  is  a  treasure  to  the  Spaniard,  and 
the  day  was  dull — and  it  was  wearisome  to 
be  alone — and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
Giulio,  who  had  all  a  painter’s  eye  for  beauty, 
had  been  up  half  the  preceding  night,  sere¬ 
nading  a  beautiful  dama ,  whose  bright  eyes 
had  fascinated  him  one  evening,  as  he  passed 
beneath  the  windows  of  her  father’s  palace. 

Giulio  Mantoni  had  been  Titian’s  pupil 
for  some  six  months  previous  to  the  incident 
of  the  portrait  and  the  slumber.  Without 
any  introduction  had  he  come,  but  had  paid 
a  large  sum  for  the  privilege  of  instruction. 
After  a  time,  his  gentle  manners,  his  love  for 
the  art,  and  his  rapid  progress  in  it,  had  so 
far  won  upon  Titian’s — a  lone  and  widowed 
man — as  to  make  him  solicit  that  Giulio 
would  become  an  inmate  in  his  house. 
Titian  was  a  solitary,  indeed ;  for  his  son 
was  a  wild  youth,  who  had  left  Venice  for 
Cyprus,  iu  the  suite  of  the  admiral — and  his 
daughter,  Beatrice,  was  in  a  convent  in  the 
Friuli,  of  which  one  of  his  relatives  was  lady- 
principal.  Giulio  Mantoni  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  for  three  months  preceding 
the  day  on  which  this  slight  tale  commences, 
he  had  been  to  Titian  affectionate,  kind,  and 
obedient  as  a  son.  He  was  so  skilful  with 
his  pencil,  too,  that  Titian  was  reminded,  by 
his  skill  and  enthusiasm,  of  what  his  own 
had  been,  at  the  same  age,  some  thirty  years 
before. 

Some  days  passed  on,  and  the  portrait  still 
remained  in  Titian’s  studio.  Giulio  often 
looked  at,  but  never  spoke  of  it,  and  Titian 
did  not  err  when  he  thought  that  there  was  a 
meaning  in  this  silence. 

But  the  grand  festival  day  of  Venice  was 
at  hand.  This  was  Ascension-day,  on  which 
the  doge  performed  the  annual  ceremony  of 
signifying  the  maritime  power  of  the  signory, 
by  casting  a  golden  ring  into  the  waters  of 
the  Adriatic.  The  custom  was,  at  this  proud 
celebration,  for  Venice  to  send  out  her  popu¬ 
lation,  of  all  degrees,  and  it  was  certain  that, 
at  such  a  time,  the  fairest  daughters  of 
Venice  never  were  absent. 

The  short  voyage  of  the  doge,  from  the 
quay  of  the  ducal  palace  to  the  boundary  of 
Lido  and  Malamocca,  was  always  performed 
on  this  occasion,  in  a  stately  vessel,  called 
the  Bucentaur,  a  galley  said  to  be  of  equal 
antiquity  with  these  maritime  nuptials. 
This  magnificent  vessel  always  bore  a  freight 
of  some  importance  ;  for,  besides  the  doge, 
the  council,  the  chief  officers  of  state,  and  the 


admiral  of  the  port,  (who  acted  as  pilot,  and 
was  bound  by  oath  to  bring  the  vessel  back 
to  her  harbourage  in  the  arsenal!)  it  bore  the 
ambassadors  from  the  various  countries  in 
alliance  with  the  republic.  Sometimes, 
besides  the  nobilissimi  and  the  state-officials, 
it  bore  citizens  of  worth;  and,  at  all  times, 
the  doge  was  glad  to  see  by  his  side  the  great 
painter,  Tiziano  Vecelli,  whose  pencil  could 
confer  such  immortality  as  earth  is  proud  of, 
and  whose  works  reflected  more  fame  upon 
Venice,  than  Venice,  in  ail  her  glory,  could 
bestow  upon  him. 

Giulio,  with  others  of  his  age,  followed  in 
the  procession— for  it  was  a  scene  of  matchless 
beauty  and  magnificence,  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  a  painter’s  mind  and  eye.  The 
Bucentaur  was  swept  on,  in  a  stately  manner, 
by  the  rowers,  and  Giulio’s  light  gondola 
came  near  it,  within  full  view  of  the  gallant 
company  beneath  its  gorgeous  canopy  of  crim¬ 
son  damask,  richly  embroidered  with  gold. 
To  Giulio’s  amaze,  Titian  had  by  his  side  a 
young  lady,  and  when  she  turned  her  face  for 
a  moment,  Giulio  saw,  to  his  surprise  and 
delight,  that  she  was  the  fair  original  of  the 
portrait. 

The  ceremonials  went  on;  and  Andrea 
Gritti,  the  doge,  wedded  the  sea,  (an  unstable 
and  fickle  mistress.)  with  the  accustomed 
words — We  wed  thee  with  this,  in  token 
of  our  true  and  perpetual  sovereignty.”  The 
moment  these  words  were  uttered,  and  the 
ring  cast  into  the  sea,  it  was  strewn  with 
flowers  and  fragrant  herbs,  in  the  fanciful 
idea  that  thus  the  bride  was  crowned  ! 

The  pageant  ended,  Giulio  speeded  to 
Titian’s  house.  He  found  the  great  artist 
before  the  easel,  busied,  as  usual,  in  some 
work  lor  immortality.  They  spoke  on  various 
subjects,  but  Titian  made  no  mention  of  the 
young  signora,  of  whom  Giulio  had  just  one 
glance.  At  last  Giulio  said  that  he  had  seen 
Titian  on  the  deck  of  the  Bucentaur;  but 
this,  though  it  challenged  Titian's  allusion 
to  the  lady,  drew  no  remark  from  him  about 
her,  so  that,  at  last,  Giulio  ventured  to  say 
that  he  thought  the  signora  much  resembled 
the  portrait  which  he  had  admired  from  the 
moment  it  first  met  his  view. 

“  Admire  it,  Signor  Giulio  Mantoni !  Fall 
asleep  before  it  in  excess  of  admiration ! 
Well,  well,  thou  needest  not  blush.  ’Tis  my 
daughter,  Beatrice,  whom  thou  shalt  meet 
anon.  But,  signor,  if  thou  shouldst  admire 
her,  or  if  thou  shouldst  not,  it  will  be  well  for 
thee  to  take  thy  siesta  ere  thou  meetest  her: 
women,  as  thou  knowest,  like  not  cavalieri 
who  are  drowsy — nay,  I  have  not  told  her 
that.  She  saw  thee  and  asked  who  thou 
wert;  and  I  told  her  Giulio — but  not  that 
thou  didst  gaze  thyself  to  sleep  before  her 
portrait.  Now  let  us  within.  Thou  wilt 
like  my  gentle  Beatrice.  She  reminds  me 
of  what  her  fair  and  loving  mother  was.” 
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And  Giulio  did  very  much  like  Beatrice 
Vecelli,  who,  in  turn,  admired  the  manly 
beauty  and  chivalrous  bearing  of  the  Spaniard. 
Admired!— alas,  that  is  a  word  all  too  weak. 
Woman  scarcely  knows  a  medium,  in  her 
intercourse  with  our  sex,  between  the  coldest 
indifference  and  the  warmest  love.  Long 
before  she  knew  it.  Beatrice  was  deeply  and 
devotedly  attached  to  Giulio.  Her  father  saw 
this,  and  did  not  check  it ;  he  already  loved 
Giulio  Mantoni  as  a  son,  and  cheerily  anti¬ 
cipated  that,  in  the  natural  course  of  time  and 
circumstance,  he  would  become  so — with  the 
consent  of  Beatrice. 

Very  much  did  Giulio  admire  the  loveli¬ 
ness,  the  grace,  the  innocence  of  Beatrice 
Vecelli,  but  he  did  not  love  her  with  more 
than  a  brother’s  love.  To  do  him  justice,  he 
was  all  unconscious  of  the  feelings  which  his 
attentive  kindness  had  awakened  in  her 
gentle  heart.  He  read  to  her,  and  talked 
with  her,  as  if  she  was  his  dear  sister — and 
she  made  the  too  common  mistake  of  think¬ 
ing  that  these  general  courtesies,  made  most 
kind  through  the  suavity  of  his  manner,  had 
a  particular  application.  So,  the  signora 
was  in  love  ! 

Two  months  had  passed  by  since  the 
return  of  Beatrice  to  her  father’s  house,  and, 
during  this  time,  the  young  maiden,  flushed 
with  her  growing  passion,  (innocent  as  it  was 
deep,)  and  buoyed  up  by  the  hopes  which  her 
youth  and  sex  might  well  be  excused  for 
forming,  had  drunk  in  draughts  of  delight 
(for  Hope  is  the  Hebe  of  mortality,  and  pours 
from  a  golden  vase!)  which  made  her  happy- 
hearted  beyond  what  she  had  ever  been  before. 
Then  it  was  that  her  father  completed  that 
picture  which  has  been  known  as  a  chef - 
d' oeuvre  in  portraiture,  which  the  pencil  of 
the  painter,  and  the  burin  of  the  engraver 
have  multiplied  through  the  world.  And, 
during  all  this  time,  which  passed  on  happily 
for  Giulio,  also,  he  was  not  in  love  with 
Beatrice. 

They  sat  together,  now  in  the  month  of 
July,  with  a  delicious  breeze  sweeping  up 
the  Adriatic,  and  fanning  the  curtains  of  the 
room,  like  the  sails  of  some  rapid  bark.  It 
was  now  mid-day,  and  all  was  calm  in 
Venice,  as  in  other  cities  at  the  hour  of  mid¬ 
night,  for  the  heat  of  the  noon  kept  even  the 
gondolieri  within  doors.  But  it  was  cool  in 
the  room  in  which  Beatrice  and  Giulio  were 
sitting,  for  the  long  blinds  had  been  drawn 
down,  excluding  the  sunshine  and  admitting 
the  breeze.  She  had  been  singing,  and  it 
was  from  the  flush  of  her  cheek  and  the  ten¬ 
derness  of  her  tone,  as  she  closed  the  cadenza, 
that  Giulio  now  first  surmised  what  might 
be  the  nature  of  her  feelings  toward  him. 
This  was  the  song  : 

Oil,  sue  not  thou  for  fortune’s  dower 
With  lordly  pomp  to  gild  thy  fate. 

Nor  ask  of  cold,  ambitious  power, 


To  crown  thee  with  a  haughty  state  ! 

Seek  not  far  conquest  to  entwine 
Ensanguined  laurels  iu  thy  hair. 

But  listen  to  this  lay  of  mine, 

This  orison,  this  ardent  prayer 

Of  “  love  me,  love  me  1” 

Oh,  if  the  noontide  of  thy  heart 
With  sorrow  were  o’ercast. 

If  grief  had  done  its  deadliest  part 
Till  joy  were  of  the  past. 

How  gently  ’mid  such  gloom  would  fall 
The  brilliancy  of  hope’s  joy  shine. 

When  thought  on  thought  would  still  recall 
When  first  fond  lips  were  pressed  to  thine. 

With  “  love  me,  love  me  !” 

The  song  had  ceased — it  was  a  simple 
melody,  but  there  was  a  startling  expression 
of  earnestness  in  it  which  struck  to  Giulio’s 
heart.  For  a  brief  space  he  sat  in  silence 
and  then  thus  spoke  the  beautiful  Cantatrice. 

“  Lay  aside  the  mandolin,  dear  Beatrice, 
and  let  us  talk.  You  have  never  inquired 
who  or  what  I  am.  I  consider  you  as  my 
sister,  and  it  is  not  well  that  you  should  be 
in  ignorance  of  this.” 

“  Nay,”  said  Beatrice,  with  a  smile  and  a 
blush,  “  I  will  not  own  you  as  a  brother,  and 
I  will  have  no  unravelling  of  mysteries.  Let 
me  sing  this  barcorale.” 

“  Beatrice,”  said  he,  with  a  grave  air  and 
earnest  tone  that  suddenly  chilled  her  mirth, 

“  Beatrice,  this  is  the  time,  for  your  sake  as 
for  my  own,  to  have  the  mystery  unravelled, 
if  it  be  worth  the  name  of  mystery.  I  am 
not  quite  what  I  appear;  in  a  word,  I  am  of 
the  royal  house  of  Spain;  my  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  noble  of  Almaine,  my  father  is 
the  Emperor  Charles.  To  avoid  a  marriage 
ot'  his  choice,  heart  and  hand  being  plighted 
to  a  lady-love  of  my  own,  I  fled  from  Spain 
and  became  a  pupil  of  your  father,  as  much 
from  love  of  the  art,  as  to  give  my  leisure 
pleasant  occupation.” 

But  he  spoke  to  ears  which  heard  him  not, 
for  ere  he  had  concluded,  Beatrice  was  in  a 
swoon.  She  was  speedily  recovered,  and  thus 
earnestly  spoke  to  him  : 

“  I  did  not  know — I  could  not — that  we 
had  a  prince  beneath  our  humble  roof ;  but 
whatever  you  are,  you  must  quit  Venice.  It 
was  hut  yesternight  I  heard  at  the  ridotto  at 
Signor  Barberigo’s,  that  the  provveditori  had 
an  order  to.  arrest  a  Spanith  prince  who  was 
disguised  and  concealed  in  Venice.  I  heard 
it,  by  the  merest  chance,  as  I  stood  near  two 
nobili  who  were  talking  together,  and  that 
the  arrest  is  to  be  made  to-morrow.  You 
must  fly,  signor ;  it  neither  suits  your  safety 
nor  our  honour  that  you  remain  here.  Venice 
wars  with  the  Emperor  Charles  ;  my  father, 
the  most  honoured  citizen  of  Venice,  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  emperor,  and  the 
suspicion  of  having  wittingly  harboured  you, 
would  only  be  equalled  by  the  misery  of  your 
capture  here.’’ 

Giulio,  or,  as  he  should  rather  be  called, 
Prince  Anthony,  of  Leon,  seemed  astonished 
at  this  intelligence. 
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“  And  whither  can  I  fly  ?”  demanded  he, 
seeking  council  in  this  hour  of  pressing 
peril,  from  Beatrice. 

“  You  named— you  spoke  of — you  have 
one  to  whom  your  faith  is  plighted ;  she  must 
ill  deserve  it  if  she  will  not  shelter  you.” 

“  You  speak  wisely,  Beatrice,”  said  the 
prince ;  “  it  is  the  daughter  of  Sforza,  duke 
of  Milan,  and  with  him,  albeit  he  be  but  a 
cold  friend  of  my  house,  nor  has  he  had  much 
cause  to  be  otherwise — I  shall  find  safety. 
And  you,  Beatrice!” 

.  “  Of  me — nothing — not  a  word  now,  not  a 
thought  hereafter.  The  very  moments  of 
your  life  are  almost  measured  now.  Here,” 
added  she,  tearing  off'  a  rich  necklace,  “  here 
if  you  want  the  means  wherewith  to  reach 
Milan,  take  this;  I  have  no  more  need  of 
costly  ornament.” 

This  offer  was  declined,  for  the  prince  had 
jewels  with  him  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 
all  charges.  He  saw  the  urgent  necessity  of 
speedy  flight,  penned  a  hasty  billet  of  leave 
and  gratitude  to  Titian,  and  then  returned  to 
greet  Beatrice  with  a  farewell.  He  did  not 
mark  that  her  lips  were  pale  as  death,  and 
her  eyes  glazed,  and  her  cheek  and  brow  as  if 
astonied.  Her  hand  scarcely  trembled  when 
he  pressed  it,  and,  gently  as  one  would  em¬ 
brace  a  sleeping  child,  he  kissed  her  fair  cold 
brow.  He  was  gone ! 

And  with  him  went  the  terrible  determi¬ 
nation,  which,  in  this  wreck  of  her  heart’s 
hopes,  had  nerved  her  to  act  this  dreadful 
part — to  similate  indifference,  while,  amid 
despair,  she  felt  the  immortality  of  love.  She 
neither  moved  nor  spoke,  and  when,  at  eve, 
her  father  returned,  he  found  her  statue-like. 
For  weeks  she  lay,  helpless  as  an  infant,  and 
at  last  she  died.  Her  heart  was  broken. 
She  died,  and  with  her  died  her  father’s  hopes 
and  pride.  Within  a  month  after  Giulio’s 
departure  she  had  ceased  to  be.  Henceforth 
— and  he  lived  to  extreme  old  age — Titian 
lived  but  for  his  art :  that  was  wife,  daughter, 
all  to  him ! 

Of  the  prince  we  have  no  further  record. 
The  annals  of  Venice  record  not  his  capture, 
so  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  escaped.  But 
whether  he  reached  his  lady-love — whether 
lie  married  her — and  whether,  in  after-life, 
he  ever  paused  to  think  upon  Beatrica,  is 
unknown  ;  but  he  was  kind  and  gentle,  so  it 
is  impossible  that  he  could  have  readily  for¬ 
gotten  one  so  beautiful,  so  gentle  as  her. 

There  is  no  more  to  add.  This  is  the 
who  e  story,  so  far  as  it  can  now  be  known, 
of  Titian's  Daughter. — New  York  Mirror. 

^ubltc  tfmprohnmnts. 


MECHANICS’  INSTITUTE,  LIVERPOOL. 

Among  the  healthful  indications  of  social 
improvements  in  the  provinces,  none  are  fuller 
of  promise,  or  worthier  of  record,  than  Me¬ 


chanics’  Institutes,  which  have  for  their  object 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  useful 
classes.  The  Institute  at  Liverpool,  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  Mount-street,  is  a  hand¬ 
some  specimen.  The  first  stone  of  this 
building  was  laid  by  Lord  Brougham,  on 
July  20,  1835.  “  The  edifice,  including  the 
courtyards,  &c.,  occupies  about  260  feet 
frontage  by  30  feet  depth  ;  the  main  build¬ 
ing  is  about  120  feet  square,  and  the  principal 
front  namely,  that  towards  Mount-street,  is 
faced  with  stone,  and  has  an  Ionic  portico 
in  its  centre,  and  wings  in  antis.  This 
facade  has  only  a  single  range  of  windows, 
above  which  is  a  series  of  panels,  to  be  filled 
with  bassi-rilievi,  to  be  executed  by  members 
and  pupils  of  the  Institute ;  in  addition  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  crown  the  pediment 
of  the  portico  with  a  group  of  figures.  In¬ 
ternally,  there  is  a  vestibule,  opening  through 
a  screen,  formed  by  two  columns  in  antis , 
into  a  corridor,  60  feet  in  extent  by  12  in 
width,  conducting  to  a  staircase  at  each 
extremity  of  it,  that  will  afford  access  to  the 
galleries  ot  the  lecture  room,  and  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  building.  The  lecture-room, 
measuring  60  feet  by  52  feet,  forms  a  semi¬ 
circle  in  one  part  of  its  plan,  prolonged  by 
the  walls  at  right  angles  to  that  parallel  with 
the  chord  of  its  diameter.  There  are  also 
a  library,  reading-room,  committee-room,  che¬ 
mical  class-room,  and  laboratory,  a  museum 
and  model-room,  together  with  numerous 
other  accommodations  required  in  an  esta¬ 
blishment  on  so  large  a  scale;  including 
several  class-rooms,  and  various  workshops, 
the  latter  in  the  basement  floor.”* 

With  such  aids  to  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  as  Mechanics'  Institutes  must 
prove,  it  is  hoped  that  the  condition  of  me¬ 
chanics  in  this  country  will  speedily  reach 
that  of  the  same  class  of  persons  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  which  is  thus  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  recent  traveller,  Mr.  Grund  : 

“  On  entering  the  house  of  a  respectable 
mechanic  in  any  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States,  one  cannot  but  be  astonished 
at  the  apparent  neatness  and  comfort  of  the 
apartments,  the  large  and  airy  parlours,  the 
nice  carpets,  and  mahogany  furniture,  and 
the  tolerable  good  library,  showing  the 
inmates’  acquaintance  with  the  standard 
works  of  English  literature.  These  are  ad¬ 
vantages  which  but  few  individuals  of  the 
same  class  possess,  by  way  of  distinction,  in 
Europe  ;  but  which,  in  America,  are  within 
the  reasonable  hopes  and  expectations  of 
almost  all  the  inferior  classes.  What  a  pow¬ 
erful  stimulus  is  not  this  to  industry?  What 
a  premium  for  sobriety  and  unexceptionable 
conduct  ?  A  certain  degree  of  respectability 
is,  in  all  countries,  attached  to  property,  and 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
riches  are  coveted.  A  poor  man  has  cer- 

*  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  for  1836. 
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tainly  more  temptations,  and  requires  more 
virtue  to  withstand  them,  than  oue  who  is 
in  tolerable  circumstances.  The  motives  of 
the  rich  are  hardly  ever  questioned,  when 
the  poor  are  but  too  often  but  objects  of  dis¬ 
trust  and  suspicion.  Pauper  ubique  jacet. 
The  labouring  classes  in  America  are  really 
less  removed  from  the  wealthy  merchants 
and  professional  men  than  they  are  in  any 
part  of  Europe ;  and  then  the  “  mob,’’  with 
which  the  lower  classes  in  England  are  ho¬ 
noured,  does  not  apply  to  any  portion  of  the 
American  community.  With  greater  ease 
and  comfort  in  his  domestic  arrangements, 
the  labouring  American  acquires  also  the 
necessary  leisure  and  disposition  for  reading; 
his  circle  of  ideas  becomes  enlarged,  and  he 
is  rendered  more  capable  of  appreciating  the 
advantages  of  the  political  institutions  of  his 
country.  ’* 


Cfje  public  journals. 


OLIVER  TWIST. 

[In  Bentley's  Miscellany  for  the  current 
month,  Boz  resumes  Oliver’s  strange  and 
eventful  history,  with  his  delivery  over  to  a 
new  master  of  the  arts  of  vice,  Mr.  William 
Sikes,  and  a  description  of  their  Expedition 
from  the  metropolis,  which  is,  indeed,  a  clever 
piece  of  familiar  writing  ] 

It  was  a  cheerless  morning  when  they  got 
into  the  street,  blowing  and  raining  hard, 
and  the  clouds  looking  (lull  and  stormy.  The 
night  had  been  very  wet,  for  large  pools  of 
water  had  collected  in  the  road,  and  the 
kennels  were  overflowing.  There  was  a  faint 
glimmering  of  the  coming  day  in  the  sky, 
but  it  rather  aggravated  than  relieved  the 
gloom  of  the  scene,  the  sombre  light  only 
serving;  to  pale  that  which  the  street-lamps 


afforded,  without  shedding  any  warmer  or 
brighter  tints  upon  the  wet  housetops  and 
dreary  streets.  There  appeared  to  be  nobody 
stirring  in  that  quarter  of  the  town,  for  the 
windows  of  the  houses  were  all  closely  shut, 
and  the  streets  through  which  they  passed 
noiseless  and  empty. 

By  the  time  they  had  turned  into  the 
Bethnal  Green  Road,  the  day  had  fairly 
begun  to  break.  Many  of  the  lamps  were 
already  extinguished,  a  few  country  wagons 
were  slowly  toiling  on  towards  London,  and 
now  and  then  a  stage  coach,  covered  with 
mud,  rattled  briskly  by,  the  driver  bestowing 
as  he  passed,  an  admonitory  lash  upon  the 
heavy  wagoner,  who,  by  keeping  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road,  had  endangered  his  arriving 
at  the  office  a  quarter  of  a  minute  after  his 
time.  The  public-houses,  with  gas-lights 
burning  inside,  were  already  open.  By 
degrees  other  shops  began  to  be  unclosed,  and 
a  few  scattered  people  were  met  with.  Then 
came  straggling  groups  of  labourers  going  to 
their  work ;  then  men  and  women  with  fish- 
baskets  on  their  heads,  donkey  carts  laden 
with  vegetables,  chaise-carts  filled  with  live¬ 
stock  or  whole  carcasses  of  meat,  milk-women 
with  pails,  and  an  unbroken  concourse  of 
people  trudging  out  with  various  supplies  to 
the  eastern  suburbs  of  the  town.  As  they 
approached  the  City,  the  noise  and  traffic 
gradually  increased  ;  and,  when  they  threaded 
the  streets  between  Shoreditch  and  Smithfield, 
it  had  swelled  into  a  roar  of  sound  and  bustle. 
It  was  as  light  as  it  was  likely  to  be  till  night 
set  in  again,  and  the  busy  morning  of  half 
the  London  population  had  begun. 

Turning  down  Sun-street  and  Crown-street, 
and  crossing  Finsbury-square,  Mr.  Sikes 
struck,  by  way  of  Chiswell-street,  into  Bar¬ 
bican,  thence  into  Long-lane,  and  so  into 
Smithfield,  from  which  latter  place  arose  a 
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tumult  of  discordant  sounds  that  filled  Oliver 
Twist  with  surprise  and  amazement. 

It  was  market-morning.  The  ground  was 
covered  nearly  ankle-deep  with  filth  and 
mire;  and  a  thick  steam  perpetually  rising 
from  the  reeking  bodies  of  the  cattle,  and 
mingling  with  the  fog,  which  seemed  to  rest 
upon  the  chimney-tops,  hung  heavily  above. 
All  the  pens  in  the  centre  of  the  large  area, 
and  as  many  temporary  ones  as  could  be 
crowded  into  the  vacant  space,  were  filled 
with  sheep ;  and,  tied  up  to  posts  by  the 
gutter-side,  were  long  lines  of  beasts  and  oxen 
three  or  four  deep.  Countrymen,  butchers, 
drovers,  hawkers,  boys,  thieves,  idlers,  and 
vagabonds  of  every  low  grade,  were  mingled 
together  in  a  dense  mass :  the  whistling  of 
drovers,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  bellowing 
and  plunging  of  beasts,  the  bleating  of  sheep, 
and  grunting  and  squeaking  of  pigs  ;  the 
cries  of  hawkers,  the  shouts,  oaths,  and 
quarrelling  on  all  side,  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  roar  of  voices  that  issued  from  every 
public-house;  the  crowding,  pushing,  driving, 
beating,  whooping  and  yelling  ;  the  hideous 
and  discordant  din  that  resounded  from 
every  corner  of  the  market ;  and  the  un¬ 
washed,  unshaven,  squalid,  and  dirty  figures 
constantly  running  to  and  fro,  and  bursting 
in  and  out  of  the  throng,  rendered  it  a  stun¬ 
ning  and  bewildering  scene  which  quite  con¬ 
founded  the  senses. 

Mr.  Sikes,  dragging  Oliver  after  him, 
elbowed  his  way  through  the  thickest  of  the 
crowd,  and  bestowed  very  little  attention  upon 
the  numerous  sights  and  sounds  which  so 
astonished  the  boy.  He  nodded  twice  or 
thrice  to  a  passing  friend  :  and,  resisting  as 
many  invitations  to  take  a  morning  dram, 
pressed  steadily  onward  until  they  were  clear 
of  the  turmoil,  and  had  made  their  way 
through  Hosier-lane  into  Holborn. 

“  Now,  young  ’un  !’’  said  Sikes,  surlily, 
looking  up  at  the  clock  of  St.  Andrew’s 
church,  “  hard  upon  seven  1  you  must  step 
out.  Come,  don’t  lag  behind  already,  Lazy- 
legs !” 

Mr.  Sikes  accompanied  this  speech  with  a 
fierce  jerk  at  his  little  companion’s  wrist; 
and  Oliver,  quickening  his  pace  into  a  kind 
of  trot,  between  a  fast  walk  and  a  run,  kept 
up  with  the  rapid  strides  of  the  house¬ 
breaker  as  well  as  he  could. 

They  kept  on  their  course  at  this  rate  until 
they  had  passed  Hyde  Park  corner,  and 
were  on  their  way  to  Kensington,  when  Sikes 
relaxed  his  pace  until  an  empty  cart  which 
was  at  some  little  distance  behind,  came 
up:  when,  seeing  “  Hounslow”  written  upon 
it,  he  asked  the  driver,  with  as  much  civility 
as  he  could  assume,  if  he  would  give  them 
a  lift  as  far  as  Isleworth. 

“Jump  up,”  said  the  man.  “Is  that 
your  boy  ?” 

“  Yes;  he’s  my  boy,”  replied  Sikes,  look¬ 


ing  hard  at  ^Oliver,  and  putting  his  hand 
abstractedly  into  the  pocket  where  the  pistol 
was. 

“  Your  father  walks  rather  too  quick  for 
you ;  don’t  he,  my  man  ?”  inquired  the 
driver,  seeing  that  Oliver  was  out  of  breath. 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,”  replied  Sikes,  interposing. 
“  He’s  used  to  it.  Here,  take  hold  of  my 
hand,  Ned.  In  with  you  !” 

Thus  addressing  Oliver,  he  helped  him 
into  the  cart ;  and  the  driver,  pointing  to  a 
heap  of  sacks,  told  him  to  lie  down  there, 
and  rest  himself. 

As  they  passed  the  different  milestones, 
Oliver  wondered  more  and  more  where  his 
companion  meant  to  take  him.  Kensington, 
Hammersmith,  Chiswick,  Kew-bridge,  Brent¬ 
ford,  were  all  passed  ;  and  yet  they  kept  on 
as  steadily  as  if  they  had  only  begun  their 
journey.  At  length  they  came  to  a  public- 
house,  called  the  Coach  and  Horses,  a  little 
way  beyond  which,  another  road  appeared  to 
turn  off.  And  here  the  cart  stopped. 

Sikes  dismounted  with  great  precipitation, 
holding  Oliver  by  the  hand  all  the  while; 
and,  lifting  him  down  directly,  bestowed  a 
furious  look  upon  him,  and  rapped  the  side 
pocket  with  his  fist  in  a  very  significant 
manner. 

“  Good-by,  boy !”  said  the  man. 

“  He's  sulky,’’  replied  Sikes,  giving  him  a 
shake  ;  “  he’s  sulky, — a  young  dog  !  Don’t 
mind  him.” 

“  Not  I !”  rejoined  the  other,  getting  into 
his  cart.  “  It’s  a  fine  day  after  all.”  And 
he  d  ove  away. 

Sikes  waited  till  he  had  fairly  gone,  and 
then,  telling  Oliver  he  might  look  about  him 
if  he  wanted,  once  again  led  him  forward  on 
his  journey. 

They  turned  round  to  the  left  a  short  way 
past  the  public-house,  and  then,  taking  a 
right-hand  road,  walked  on  for  a  long  time, 
passing  many  large  gardens  and  gentlemen’s 
houses  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  and  at 
length  crossing  a  little  bridge  which  led  them 
into  Twickenham  ;  from  which  town  they 
still  walked  on  without  stopping  for  any  thing 
but  some  beer,  until  they  reached  another 
town,  in  which,  against  the  wall  of  a  house, 
Oliver  saw  written  up  in  pretty  large  letters, 
“  Hampton.”  Turning  round  by  a  public- 
house  which  bore  the  sign  of  the  Red  Lion, 
they  kept  on  by  the  river-side  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  and  then  Sikes  striking  off  into  a 
narrow  street,  walked  straight  to  an  old 
public-house  with  a  defaced  sign-board,  and 
ordered  some  dinner  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

The  kitchen  was  an  old  low-roofed  room,  with 
a  great  beam  across  the  middle  of  the  ceiling, 
and  benches  with  high  backs  to  them  by  the 
fire,  on  which  were  seated  several  rough  men 
in  smock-frocks,  drinking  and  smoking. 
Thej-  took  no  notice  of  Oliver,  and  very  little 
of  Sikes  ;  and,  as  Sikes  took  very  little  notice 
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of  them,  he  and  his  young  comrade  sat  in  a 
corner  by  themselves,  without  being  much 
troubled  by  the  company. 

They  had  some  cold  meat  for  dinner,  and 
sat  here  so  long  after  it,  while  Mr.  Sikes 
indulged  himself  with  three  or  four  pipes, 
that  Oliver  began  to  feel  quite  certain  they 
were  not  going  any  further.  Being  much 
tired  with  the  walk,  and  getting  up  so  early, 
he  dozed  a  little  at  first;  and  then,  quite 
overpowered  by  fatigue  and  the  fumes  of 
the  tobacco,  fell  fast  asleep. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  he  was  awakened 
by  a  push  from  Sikes.  Rousing  himself 
sufficiently  to  sit  up  and  look  about  him,  he 
found  that  worthy  in  close  fellowship  and 
communication  with  a  labouring  man  over  a 
pint  of  ale. 

“  So,  you’re  going  on  to  Lower  Hallilord, 
are  you?”  inquired  Sikes. 

“  Yes,  I  am,”  replied  the  man,  who  seemed 
a  little  the  worse — or  better,  as  the  case 
might  be — for  drinking ;  “  and  not  slow 

about  it  either.  My  horse  hasn’t  got  a  load 
behind  him  going  back,  as  he  had  coming 
up  in  the  mornin’,  and  he  wont  be  long 
a-doing  of  it.  Here’s  luck  to  him  !  Ecod, 
he’s  a  good  ’un  !’ 

“  Could  you  give  my  boy  and  me  a  lift  as 
far  as  there  ?’  demanded  Sikes  pushing  the 
ale  towards  his  new  friend. 

•  “  If  you’re  going  directly,  I  can,”  replied 
the  man,  looking  out  of  the  pot.  “  Are  you 
going  to  Halliford  ?” 

“  Going  on  to  Shepperton,”  replied  Sikes. 

“  Tin  your  rran  as  far  as  I  go/’  replied  the 
other.  “  Is  all  paid,  Becky  ?” 

“  Yes,  the  other  gentleman’s  paid,”  replied 
the  girl. 

“  I  say!”  said  the  other  man  with  tipsy 
gravity  ;  that  wont  do,  you  know,” 

u  Why  not  ?”  rejoined  Sikes.  “  You’re 
a-going  to  accommodate  us,  and  wot’s  to 
prevent  my  standing  treat  for  a  pint  or  bo,  in 
return  ?” 

The  stranger  reflected  upon  this  argument 
with  a  very  profound  face,  and,  having  done 
so,  seized  Sikes  by  the  hand,  and  declared  he 
was  a  real  good  fellow.  To  which  Mr. 
Sikes  replied  he  was  joking ;  as,  if  he  had 
been  sober,  there  would  have  been  strong 
reason  to  suppose  he  was. 

After  the  exchange  of  a  few  more  compli¬ 
ments,  they  bade  the  company  good-night, 
and  went  out :  the  girl  gathering  up  the 
pots  and  glasses  as  they  did  so,  and  lounging 
out  to  the  door,  with  her  hand  full,  to  see  the 
party  start. 

The  horse,  whose  health  had  been  drunk 
in  his  absence,  was  standing  outside,  ready 
harnessed  to  the  cart.  Oliver  and  Sikes  got 
in  without  any  further  ceremony,  and  the 
man,  to  whom  he  belonged  having  lingered  a 
minute  or  two  “  to  bear  him  up,”  and  to  defy 
the  hostler  and  the  world  to  produce  his 


equal,  mounted  also.  Then  the  hostler  was 
told  to  give  the  horse  his  head,  and,  his  head 
being  given  him,  he  made  a  very  unpleasant 
use  of  it,  tossing  it  into  the  air  with  great 
disdain,  and  running  into  the  parlour  win¬ 
dows  over  the  way;  after  performing  which 
feats,  and  supporting  himself  for  a  short 
time  on  his  hind  legs,  he  started  off  at  great 
speed,  and  rattled  out  of  the  town  right  gal¬ 
lantly. 

The  night  was  very  dark ;  and  a  damp 
mist  rose  from  the  river  and  the  marshy 
ground  about,  and  spread  itself  over  the 
dreary  fields.  It  was  piercing  cold,  too  ;  all 
was  gloomy  and  black.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken,  for  the  driver  had  grown  sleepy,  and 
Sikes  was  in  no  mood  to  lead  him  into  con¬ 
versation.  Oliver  sat  huddled  together  in  a 
corner  of  the  cart,  bewildered  with  alarm 
and  apprehension,  and  figuring  strange  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  gaunt  trees,  whose  branches 
waved  grimly  to  and  fro,  as  if  in  some  fan¬ 
tastic  joy  at  the  desolation  of  the  scene. 

As  they  passed  Sunbury  church,  the  clock 
struck  seven.  There  was  a  light  in  the  ferry- 
house  window  opposite,  which  streamed 
across  the  road,  and  threw  into  more  sombre 
shadow,  a  dark  yew-tree  with  graves  beneath 
it.  There  was  a  dull  sound  of  falling  water 
not  far  off,  and  the  leaves  of  the  old  tree 
stirred  gently  in  the  night  wind.  It  seemed 
like  solemn  quiet  music  for  the  repose  of  the 
dead. 

Sunbury  was  passed  through  and  they 
came  again  into  the  lonely  road.  Two  or 
three  miles  more,  and  the  cart  stopped. 
Sikes  alighted,  and,  taking  Oliver  by  the 
haud,  they  once  again  walked  on. 

They  turned  into  no  house  at  Shepperton, 
as  the  weary  boy  had  expected,  but  still  kept 
walking  on  in  mud  and  darkness  through 
gloomy  lanes  and  over  cold  open  wastes,  until 
they  came  within  sight  of  the  lights  of  a 
town  at  no  great  distance.  On  looking 
intently  forward,  Oliver  saw  that  the  water 
was  just  below  them,  and  that  they  were 
coming  to  the  foot  of  a  bridge. 

Sikes  kept  straight  on  till  they  were  close 
upon  the  bridge,  and  then  turned  suddenly 
down  (a  bank  upon  the  left.  “  The  water  !” 
thought  Oliver,  turning  sick  with  fear.  He 
has  brought  me  to  this  lonely  place  to  murder 
me  !” 

He  was  about  to  throw  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  make  one  struggle  for  his  young 
life,  when  he  saw  that  they  stood  before  a 
solitary  house  all  ruinous  and  decayed. 
There  was  a  window  on  each  side  of  the 
dilapidated  entrance,  and  one  story  above ; 
but  no  light  was  visible.  It  was  dark,  dis¬ 
mantled,  and  to  all  appearance  uninhabited: 

Sikes,  with  Oliver's  hand  still  in  his,  soffiy 
approached  the  low  porch  and  raised  the 
latch.  The  door  yielded  to  his  pressure,  and 
they  passed  in  together. 
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inqus’s  rambles  in  the  footsteps  of 

DON  QUIXOTE. 

( Concluded  from  page  10.) 

[Our  author  sets  out  with  the  barber,  and 
here  they  are  on  their  journey.} 

The  Adventure  of  the  Windmills. 

As  we  trotted  slowly  on,  I  inquired  of  my 
companion  to  which  scene  of  the  knight’s 
adventures  he  meant  to  conduct  me  first  ? 

“  That,”  said  the  barber,  “  is  a  natural 
question ;  “  for  although  we  wish  to  follow 
the  track  of  Don  Quixote,  yet  as  he  made  two 
sallies  from  his  village,  and  as  we  make  only 
one,  it  might  be  expected  that  we  should  be 
forced  to  make  choice  of  a  first  scene ;  how¬ 
ever  it  so  happens  that  this  is  unnecessary  ; 
because  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  discover 
the  inn  which  he  mistook  for  a  castle,  and  in 
which  the  ceremony  of  knighthood  was  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  no  choice 
but  to  make  for  Lapiche,  and  the  windmills, 
which  doubtless  furnished  the  first  adventure 
in  the  second  sally.” 

“  Is  it  supposed,  then,”  said  I,  “  that  the 
inn  never  had  any  existence,  excepting  in  the 
imagination  of  Cervantes  ?” 

“  It  existed,”  said  the  barber,  reining  in 
his  mule,  and  looking  at  me  as  if  I  had 
uttered  some  profanation — “  as  surely  as” — 
he  was  going  to  say  as  surely  as  the  knight 
himself  existed  ;  but  after  a  moment’s  hesi¬ 
tation  he  said, — “  as  surely  as  Cervantes 
himself  existed.” 

There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  inn 
in  question  is  fictitious ;  there  is  no  solitary 
house  on  this  track ;  and  between  Miguel 
Esteban  and  Puerto  Lapiche  there  is  no 
village. 

It  wanted  yet  about  an  hour  of  sunset, 
when  upon  a  small  elevation  that  lay  at  some 
little  distance  to  the  left,  I  descried  four 
windmills  :  at  the  same  moment  the  barber 
laid  hold  of  my  bridle,  and  pointed  to  the 
still  existing  memorials  of  “  the  inconceivable 
adventure  of  the  windmills and  as  we 
rode  nearer,  and  the  great  sails  were  seen 
moving  slowly  round,  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha  seemed  to  be  at  my  side — I  saw  him 
turn  towards  his  worthy  squire,  and  heard 
him  say,  “  Look  there,  friend  Sancho,  and 
behold  thirty  or  forty  outrageous  giants  with 
whom  I  intend  to  engage  in  battle :  fly  not, 
ye  base  and  cowardly  miscreants,  for  he  is 
but  a  single  knight  who  now  attacks  you.,? 

“  There  are  there,”  said  I,  turning  to  the 
barber,  “  only  four  windmills  ;  was  it  a  part 
of  the  knight’s  delusion  that  he  should  per¬ 
ceive  thirty  or  forty  ?” 

“  Partly  it  might  be  so,”  said  the  barber ; 
“  but  I  myself  recollect  when  fourteen,  in 
place  of  four  windmills  were  to  be  seen  there ; 
the  neighbouring  country  was  then  more  a 


corn  country  than  it  is  now,  for  the  cultivation 
of  saffron  has  supplanted  that  of  corn,  and 
there  is  therefore  less  occasion  for  windmills.”' 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha  entered  Puerto  Lapiche  ;  lor  after 
the  adventure  with  the  windmills,  he  so¬ 
journed  with  the  goatherds,  when  the  story 
of  the  shepherdess  Marcella  is  told  ;  and  he 
then  journeyed  to  the  inn  which  he  mistook 
for  a  castle, — not  that  in  which  he  was 
dubbed  a  knight,  but  that  in  which  Sancho 
was  tossed  in  a  blanket.  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary,  however,  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
Don  Quixote,  so  rigidly,  as  to  avoid  the  town, 
and  make  my  bed  with  the  cowherds,  or 
under  a  tuft  of  trees ;  and  my  friend  the 
barber  yet  retained  as  much  of  his  original 
propensities,  as  led  him  to  prefer  the  prospect 
of  a  savoury  stew,  to  anything  that  our  wallet 
could  have  offered  him. 

[Then  follows  a  chapter  showing  the] 

Extraordinary  Popularity  of  Cervantes. 

When  I  entered  the  posada,  I  found  eight 
or  ten  muleteers  at  supper  round  a  table,  upon 
which  stood  a  huge  basin,  whose  fumes  an¬ 
nounced  a  stew  that  might  not  indeed  vie  in 
delicacy  with  those  of  either  the  Duque  de 
San  Carlos,  or  the  cura  Cirillo,  but  which  had 
marvellous  attraction  to  one  who  had  been 
indebted  only  to  his  wallet  for  a  day’s  living. 
There  was  a  vacant  place ;  I  seated  myself 
among  the  muleteers,  and  soon  began,  like 
the  rest,  to  fish  out  of  the  basin  with  my 
clasp-knife,  one  huge  piece  after  another. 
Meanwhile,  the  barber,  who  had  been  look¬ 
ing  after  the  mules,  made  his  appearance, 
and  he  too  contrived  to  squeeze  himself  into 
a  place. 

Hitherto  I  had  been  a  person  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  barber  and  his 
opening  discourse  raised  me  a  thousand  per 
cent,  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  company. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  he,  when  there  was 
nothing  left  to  be  fished  out  of  the  stew,  “  the 
caballero  who  does  us  the  honour  to  sup  with 
us,  has  travelled  from  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  earth,  to  see  the  country  of  Don  Quixote.” 
Immediately  upon  this  announcement  being 
made,  every  eye  was  turned  upon  me  ;  the 
landlord,  who  was  seated  upon  a  distant 
bench  smoking,  took  his  little  paper  cigar 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  approached  the  table  j 
even  the  girl  who  was  stirring  some  mess 
over  the  fire,  ceased  her  stirring  and  turned 
round ;  the  long-spouted,  crystal,  gilded 
bottle  was  pushed  towards  me  j  and  an  old 
man  who  appeared  half  asleep,  offered  a  leaf 
of  Indian  corn  to  roll  my  tobacco  in.  I  never 
was  treated  with  civility  in  a  Spanish  posada 
before.  One  of  these  acts  of  civility  requires 
a  word  of  explanation  for  those  who  have 
never  been  in  Spain.  Black  bottles  are 
rarely  seen  there:  wine  is  either  drunk  out 
of  the  skin,  or  emptied  into  a  crystal  vessel, 
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shaped  like  a  coffee-pot,  with  a  long  spout, 
in  the  usirg  of  which,  an  ingenious  talent  is 
displayed.  The  Spaniard  does  not  put  the 
spout  into  his  mouth,  but  holds  the  vessel 
above ;  and  the  greater  distance  from  which 
he  can  direct  the  stream  with  precision  into 
his  mouth,  the  greater  is  the  merit.  The 
reader  must  also  be  informed,  that  the  Span¬ 
iards  generally  make  their  cigars  at  the  time 
they  smoke,  by  wrapping  up  some  tobacco  iu 
thin  paper  ;  but  the  inner  leat  of  the  Indian 
corn  is  preferred. 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  fact,  but  one  well 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  that  of  the  eight  or 
ten  muleteers  with  whom  I  shared  the  stew 
in  this  posada,  not  one  of  the  number  was 
ignorant  of  Don  Quixote  and  his  doings, — 
nor  of  the  claims  of  Cervantes  to  the  venera¬ 
tion  of  his  countrymen.  In  a  country  where 
book  learning  is  so  scantily  diffused,  and 
where  so  few  of  the  lower  orders  are  educated, 
one  might  imagine  that  anything  like  minute 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  Cervantes  would 
be  a  miracle.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  no 
English  novel  so  bound  up  with  the  manners 
and  scenery  of  the  country, — none  so  power¬ 
ful  in  genius, — none  of  such  brilliant  inven¬ 
tion — so  rich  in  all  that  stamps  a  work  with 
immortality,  as  this  production  of  Cervantes; 
and  that  in  all  this,  no  proof  can  be  offered 
so  strong,  as  that  which  arises  from  the  fact 
I  have  stated — the  more  universal  and  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  adventures  of  Don 
Quixote,  which  is  found  to  pervade  all  ranks 
in  Spain,  than  any  similar  kind  of  knowledge 
existing  among  the  peasantry  of  perhaps  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  I  never  omitted  an 
opportunity, — not  in  La  Mancha  only,  but  in 
other  parts,  remote  from  the  scene  of  Don 
Quixote’s  exploits, — of  ascertaining  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  this  knowledge  ;  and  I  believe  I  may 
safely  say,  that  I  never  mentioned  Don 
Quixote  to  a  muleteer,  or  a  peasant  of  any 
condition,  without  finding  myself  understood ; 
an  ignorant  stare  was  never  the  answer  I 
received ;  and  I  think  I  may  even  go  so  far 
as  to  assert,  that  I  never  found  any  one  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  Cervantes.  I 
should  certainly  say,  that  the  popularity  of 
any  other  author,  in  any  other  country,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Cervantes  iu  Spain. 

So  much  civility  as  I  received  in  this  po¬ 
sada,  deserved  some  return ;  and  a  measure 
or  two  of  superior  val  de  penas,  which  the 
innkeeper  produced  at  my  bidding,  established 
me  more  and  more  in  the  hearts  of  the  com¬ 
pany;  for  be  it  known,  that  although  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  nations,  the  Spaniards  are 
a  sober  people,  they  are  not  insensible  to  the 
attractions  of  a  measure  of  wine  :  and  here 
again,  we  find  Cervantes  just  in  his  portrai¬ 
ture  of  tastes  and  manners  ;  for  Sancho  is 
represented  as  showing  much  affection  for 
the  wine-skin ;  and  in  the  supper  with  the 


goatherds,  of  which  both  the  knight  and  the 
squire  partook,  the  wine-cup  was  a  vessel  of 
so  much  importance,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
one  individual  to  hand  it  about. 

[Next  is  the  barber’s  commentary  upon 
the  incident  of] 

Mambrino's  Helmet. 

I  remained  in  the  kitchen,  with  the  barber: 
all  in  the  inn  had  long  since  retired  to  rest; 
a  profound  silence  reigned  throughout  the 
whole  house,  in  which  there  was  no  other 
light  than  a  lamp  stuck  up  in  the  passage, 
just  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  night 
when  the  Don  himself  slept  there  ;  and  this 
“  wonderful  quiet,”  which  disposed  the 
knight  towards  those  reflections  relating  to 
the  events  recorded  in  books  of  chivalry,  and 
made  him  fancy  the  inn  a  castle,  certainly  had 
the  effect  of  adding  vividness  to  the  fancies 
which  crowded  upon  me ,  sitting  here  in  the 
inn  which  the  knight  mistook  for  a  castle, 
and  in  which  such  a  singular  complication  of 
events  are  recorded  to  have  taken  place. 

My  associations  with  the  inn  were  not 
likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  night  accom¬ 
modation  which  it  afforded.  “  1  verily  be¬ 
lieve,”  said  the  barber,  when  the  Asturian 
maid  lighted  us  to  the  sleeping- room,  and 
hung  the  little  lamp  upon  the  cross-beam  in 
the  passage,  (l  that  your  mercy  is  about  to 
sleep  in  the  identical  bed  that  received  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha ;”  and  so  indeed  the 
barber  might  well  say,  for  it  was  literally 
“  four  rough  boards,  supported  on  two  benches 
of  unequal  height,  covered  by  a  mattress  so 
thin  that  it  might  have  passed  for  a  quilt, 
and  full  of  knots,  so  hard,  that  they  might 
well  have  been  mistaken  for  pebble  stones.’ * 
The  barber  turned  up  the  mattress,  and  exa¬ 
mined  the  boards,  remarking  that  they  ap¬ 
peared  some  hundreds  of  years  old ;  and  so 
wistfully  did  he  eye  the  bed,  that  seemed 
scarcely  to  have  been  made  since  Don  Quix¬ 
ote  lay  in  it,  that  I  offered  to  resign  it  for 
his,  which  was  spread  upon  the  floor,  and 
was  composed  of  the  furniture  of  the  two 
mules,  as  Sancho’s  is  recorded  to  have  been. 
No  amorous  Maritornes  disturbed  our  nightly 
slumbers  ;  no  jealous  carrier  bathed  our  jaws 
in  blood  ;  nor  did  any  “  trooper  of  the  holy 
brotherhood,”  or  “  enchanted  moor,”  dis¬ 
charge  a  lamp  full  of  oil  upon  the  “  pate  ” 

either  of  the  barber  or  myself. 

*  *  •  * 

It  was  yet  but  the  first  blush  of  day  that 
overspread  the  east,  when,  mounting  our 
mules  in  the  yard  of  the  inn,  we  returned  the 
parting  salutation  of  the  landlord,  answered 
the  smile  of  the  Asturian  damsel,  and  prick¬ 
ing  our  beasts,  trotted  out  at  the  gate  into 
the  high  road. 

“  It  was  in  this  day’s  journey,”  said  the 
barber,  after  we  had  proceeded  a  few  hundred 
yards  side  by  side,  “  that  the  Knight  of  La 
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Mancha  found  his  heart's  content  of  adven¬ 
tures, — you  see  these  hillocks,  and  the  mea¬ 
dows  that  lie  between  them  ;  here  it  was  that 
he  made  havoc  with  the  flocks  of  sheep ;  a 
little  farther  on,  the  adventure  of  the  corpse 
took  place, — then  followed  the  unheard-of 
adventure  of  the  fulling-hammers  ;  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Mambrino’s  helmet  succeeds  next, — 
and,  lastly,  the  adventure  of  the  galley-slaves.” 

<(  And  are  all  these  adventures  connected 
with  any  particular  spot  ?’’  I  inquired. 

“  No,”  replied  the  barber  ;  “  the  high-road 
was  the  theatre  of  them  all ;  but,  excepting 
the  last,  which  took  place  near  the  Sierra 
Morena,  of  which  the  ‘  Brown  Mountain  ’  is 
a  part,  they  cannot  be  referred  to  any  precise 
spot.” 

“  ’Tis  unfortunate,”  said  I. 

“  ’Tis  unfortunate,”  said  the  barber. 

“  I  should  have  liked  of  all  things,”  said 
I,  “  to  have  seen  the  spot  where  Don  Quixote 
first  clapped  Mambrino’s  helmet  upon  his 
head.” 

“  Now,  to  my  mind,”  said  the  barber, 
checking  his  mule,  “  the  adventure  of  Mam¬ 
brino’s  helmet  might  have  been  omitted 
without  great  loss  to  the  book,  for  ’tis  out  of 
nature.” 

I  could  not  agree  with  the  barber  in  this ; 
but  I  did  not  press  my  opinion  upon  him :  it 
was  easy  to  see  why  he  should  think  as  he 
did.  The  barber’s  basin  was  his  every-day 
companion  ;  and  the  fancy  of  Don  Quixote 
in  converting  it  into  a  helmet,  was  too  vio¬ 
lent  a  perversion  of  fact  to  obtain  his  assent 
to  it.  At  every  step  in  Spain,  the  traveller  is 
reminded  of  this  adventure,  for  in  place  of 
the  barber’s  pole,  a  shining  brass  basin  is 
suspended  at  every  barber’s  shop. 

“  But  for  my  part,”  said  the  barber, 
“  though  the  excellent  genius  of  the  author 
is  displayed  in  the  adventures  of  his  hero, 
these  are  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  heads  of 
the  discourse,  or  prominences  in  a  landscape, 
which,  although  more  striking,  are  perhaps 
less  valuable  than  that  which  intervenes, — for 
example,”  continued  the  barber,  and  stopping 
his  mule  upon  a  slight  elevation  which  we 
had  attained  ;  “  look  before  us,  or  to  the 
right,  or  to  the  left,  various  eminences  are 
visible,  gilded  by  the  morning  sun,  and  the 
country  that  lies  between  them  is  less  visible 
and  prominent  than  they  are  ;  yet  I  make  no 
doubt,  that  fine  olive  grounds,  and  rich  vine¬ 
yards  lie  concealed,  and  must  be  passed 
through  in  approaching  them ;  and  so  I 
think,  that  the  conversations  between  Don 
Quixote  and  his  squire,  which  lie  before  or 
behind  the.  adventures,  are  as  worthy  of  our 
attention  as  the  adventures  themselves;” — 
and  in  such  pleasant  and  instructive  discourse, 
we  went  on  our  journey,  at  an  easy  pace, 
passing,  one  by  one,  the  places  which  although 
not  absolutely  identified  with  the  knight’s 
adventures,  are  yet  so  little  removed  from  the 


scene  of  them,  that  something  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  belief  in  their  identity  is 
created  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  slight  uncertainty 
rather  increases  interest  than  diminishes  it ; 
and  the  barber  did  not  fail  to  say,  there  it 
most  likely  was,  that  the  singular  delusion 
of  the  flock  of  sheep  took  place:  and  that, 
the  hillock  where  Don  Quixote  posted  him¬ 
self,  and  gave  Sancho  a  detail  of  the  knights 
that  served  in  the  two  armies  or,  “  here 
it  might  probably  be  that  the  adventure 
of  the  fulling-mills  took  place,  for  yonder 
are  two  or  three  chestnut  trees,  and  a  running 
brook,  and  some  rocks,”  as  the  scene  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Cervantes  ;  or,  “  it  was  doubtless 
hereabouts,  that  a  man  was  discovered  by  the 
knight,  riding,  with  something  on  his  head 
that  glittered  like  polished  gold  or  “  it  was 
without  doubt  near  this  place,  that  as  Don 
Quixote  and  his  faithful  squire  jogged  along 
as  we  do,  the  knight  delivered  his  famous 
discourse  upon  knight-errantry.” 

[Although  we  have  scarcely  left  the  plain 
of  La  Mancha,  and  are  just  approaching  the 
scene  of  “  the  adventure  of  the  fulling-ham¬ 
mers,”  our  quotation  must  cease ;  having 
only  space  to  add  that  Mr.  Inglis’s  work  will 
be  read  and  admired  by  thousands  of  the 
admirers  of  Cervantes,  and  must,  therefore, 
receive  the  applause  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  reading  world.  The  genuine  humour 
of  the  “  Rambles  ”  is  greatly  heightened  by 
a  series  of  capital  illustrations  by  that  prince 
of  graphic  humourists,  George  Cruikshank.] 


Lockhart’s  life  of  sir  Walter  scott. 
vol.  VI. 

[It  was  originally  intended  and  announced 
that  the  present  volume  should  be  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  delightful  work:  but,  from  the 
accumulation  of  materials,  it  will  be  extended 
to  a  seventh  volume.  The  majority  of  the 
reading  world,  we  opine,  will  regard  this 
announcement  with  pleasure  rather  than  as 
an  “  unfortunate  circumstance,”  which  the 
author  modestly  considers  it  :  for,  the  work 
altogether  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
literary  biographies,  if  it  be  not  the  most 
methodical  work  of  its  class.  The  volume 
before  us,  though  extending  over  little  more 
than  eighteen  months,  abounds  with  sad  and 
sunny  scenes  in  the  active  life  of  its  illustri¬ 
ous  author.  It  commences  with  a  bright 
picture  of  anticipations  of  domestic  happiness 
in  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott:  next  is 
the  publication  of  the  Tales  of  the  Crusa¬ 
ders  ;  Sir  Walter’s  excursion  to  Ireland  ;  the 
progress  arid  publication  of  the  Life  of  Na¬ 
poleon  ;  and  then  come  afflicting  scenes  of 
the  commercial  mania  and  impending  diffi¬ 
culties  of  1825.  But,  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  volume  is  Sir  Waiter’s  Diary, 
extending  from  November,  1825,  to  Decem¬ 
ber,  182(5.  Our  extracts  will  be,  as  hereto- 
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fore,  in  the  order  of  time ;  the  first  details  the 
origin  of 

Constable's  Miscellany. 

Scott  asked  me  to  go  out  with  him  one 
Saturday  to  Abbotsford,  to  meet  Constable 
and  James  Ballantyne,  who  were  to  be  there 
for  a  quiet  consultation  on  some  projects  of 
great  importance.  I  had  shortly  before 
assisted  at  a  minor  conclave  held  at  Consta¬ 
ble’s  villa  of  Polton,  and  was  not  surprised 
that  Sir  Walter  should  have  considered  his 
publisher’s  new  plans  worthy  of  very  ample 
deliberation.  He  now  opened  them  in  more 
fulness  of  detail,  and  explained  his  views  in 
a  manner  that  might  well  excite  admiration, 
not  unmixed  with  alarm.  Constable  was 
meditating  nothing  less  than  a  total  revolution 
in  the  art  and  traffic  of  bookselling  ;  and  the 
exulting  and  blazing  fancy  with  which  he 
expanded  and  embellished  his  visions  of 
success,  hitherto  undreamt  of  in  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  trade,  might  almost  have  induced 
serious  suspicions  of  his  sanity,  but  for  the 
curious  accumulation  of  pregnant  facts  on 
which  he  rested  his  justification,  and  the 
dexterous  sagacity  with  which  he  uncoiled 
his  practical  inferences.  He  startled  us  at 
the  outset  by  saying,  “  Literary  genius  may, 
or  may  not,  have  done  its  best;  but  printing 
and  bookselling,  as  instruments  for  enlighten¬ 
ing  and  entertaining  mankind, and,  of  course 
for  making  money,  are  as  yet  in  mere  infancy. 
Yes,  the  trade  are  in  their  cradle.”  Scott 
eyed  the  florid  bookseller’s  beaming  counte¬ 
nance,  and  the  solemn  stare  with  which  the 
equally  portly  printer  was  listening,  and 
pushing  round  the  bottles  with  a  hearty 
chuckle,  bade  me  “  Give  our  twa  sonsie 
babbies  a  drap  mother’s  milk.”  Constable 
sucked  in  fresh  inspiration,  and  proceeded  to 
say  that,  wild  as  v/e  might  think  him,  his 
new  plans  had  been  suggested  by,  and  were 
in  fact  mainly  grounded  upon,  a  sufficiently 
prosaic  authority — namely,  the  annual  sche¬ 
dule  of  assessed  taxes,  a  copy  of  which  inter¬ 
esting  document  he  drew  from  his  pocket, 
and  substituted  for  his  D'Oyley.  It  was 
copiously  diversified,  “  text  and  margent,’’ 
by  figures  and  calculations  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing,  which  I  for  one  should  have  regarded 
with  less  reverence,  had  I  known  at  the  time 
this  “  great  arithmetician’s”  rooted  aversion 
and  contempt  for  all  examination  of  his  own 
balance-sheet.  His  lecture  on  these  columns 
and  ciphers  was,  however,  as  profound  as 
ingenious.  He  had  taken  vast  pains  to  fill  in 
the  numbers  of  persons  who  might  fairly  be 
supposed  to  pay  the  taxes  for  each  separate 
article  of  luxury ;  and  his  conclusion  was, 
that  the  immense  majority  of  British  families 
endowed  with  liberal  fortunes,  had  never  yet 
conceived  the  remotest  idea  that  their  domes¬ 
tic  arrangements  were  incomplete,  unless  they 
expended  some  considerable  sum  annually 
upon  the  purchase  of  books.  “  Take,”  said 


he,  “  this  one  absurd  and  contemptible  item 
of  the  tax  on  hair-powder  ;  the  use  of  it  is 
almost  entirely  gone  out  of  fashion.  Bating 
a  few  parsons  and  lawyers’  wigs,  it  may  be 
said  that  hair-powder  is  confined  to  the 
flunkeys ,  and  indeed  to  the  livery  servants  of 
great  and  splendid  houses  exclusively  ;  nay, 
in  many  even  of  these,  it  is  already  quite 
laid  aside.  Nevertheless,  for  each  head  that 
is  thus  vilified  in  Great  Britain,  a  guinea  is 
paid  yearly  to  the  Exchequer  ;  and  the  taxes 
in  that  schedule  are  an  army,  compared  to 
the  purchasers  of  the  best  and  most  popular 
books.”  He  went  on  in  the  same  vein  about 
armorial  bearings,  hunters,  racers,  and  four- 
wheeled  carriages  ;  and  having  demonstrated 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  in  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  country  held,  as  necessary  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  comfort  and  the  maintenance  of  decent 
station,  articles  upon  articles  of  costly  ele¬ 
gance,  of  which  their  forefathers  never  dreamt, 
said  that  on  the  whole,  however  usual  it  was 
to  talk  of  the  extended  scale  of  literary  trans¬ 
actions  in  modern  days,  our  self-love  never 
deceived  us  more  grossly  than  when  we  fan¬ 
cied  our  notions  as  to  the  matter  of  books 
had  advanced  in  at  all  a  corresponding  pro¬ 
portion.  “  On  the  contrary,”  cried  Consta¬ 
ble,  “  I  am  satisfied  that  the  demand  for 
Shakspeare’s  plays,  contemp'ible  as  we  hold 
it  to  have  been,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  was  more  creditable  to  the  classes 
who  really  indulged  in  any  sort  of  elegance 
then,  than  the  sale  of  Childe  Harold  or 
Waverley,  triumphantly  as  people  talk,  is  to 
the  alleged  expansion  of  taste  and  intelligence 
in  this  nineteenth  century.”  Scott  helped 
him  on  by  interposing,  that  at  that  moment 
he  had  a  rich  valley  crowded  with  handsome 
houses  under  his  view,  and  yet  much  doubted 
whether  any  laird  within  ten  miles  spent  ten 
pounds  per  annum  on  the  literature  of  the 
day — which  he,  of  course,  distinguished  from 
its  periodical  press.  “  No,’’  said  Constable, 
“  there  is  no  market  among  them  that’s 
worth  one’s  thinking  about.  They  are  con¬ 
tented  with  a  review  or  a  magazine,  or  at 
best  with  a  paltry  subscription  to  some  circu¬ 
lating  library  forty  miles  off.  But  if  I  live 
for  half  a  dozen  years,  I'll  make  it  as  impos¬ 
sible  that  there  should  not  be  a  good  iibrary 
in  every  decent  house  in  Britain  as  that  the 
shepherd’s  ingle-nook  should  want  the  saut 
poke.  Ay  and  what’s  that  ?”  he  continued, 
warming  and  puffing,  “  Why  should  the 
ingle-nook  itself  want  a  shelf  for  the  novels?” 
— “  I  see  your  drift,  my  man,”  said  Sir 
Walter,  “  you’re  for  being  like  Billy  Pitt  in 
Gilray’s  print — you  want  to  get  into  the  sait- 
box  yourself.” — “  Yes,”  he  responded  (using 
a  favourite  adjuration) — “  I  have  hitherto 
been  thinking  only  of  the  wax-lights,  but 
before  I’m  a  twelvemonth  older  I  shall  have 
my  hand  upon  the  tallow.” — “  Troth,”  says 
Scott,  “  you  are  indeed  likely  to  be  ‘  The 
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grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  print.'  ” 
— “  If  you  outlive  me,”  says  Constable,  with 
a  regal  smile,  “  I  bespeak  that  line  for  my 
tomb-stone ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  may  I 
presume  to  ask  you  to  be  my  right-hand  man 
when  I  open  my  campaign  of  Marengo  ?  I 
have  now  settled  my  outline  of  operations — a 
three  shilling  or  half-crown  volume  every 
month,  which  must  and  shall  sell,  not  by 
thousands  or  tens  of  thousanda,  but  by  hun¬ 
dreds  ofthouaands — ay,  by  millions!  Twelve 
volumes  in  the  year,  a  halfpenny  of  profit 
upon  every  copy  of  which  will  make  me 
richer  than  the  possession  of  all  the  copy¬ 
rights  of  all  the  quartos  that  ever  were,  or 
will  be,  hot-pressed  !  Twelve  volumes,  so 
good  that  millions  must  wish  to  have  them, 
and  so  cheap  that  every  butcher's  callant  may 
have  them,  if  he  pleases  to  let  me  tax  him 
sixpence  a -week  !” 

Many  a  previous  consultation,  and  many  a 
solitary  meditation  too,  prompted  Scott’s 
answer.  “  Your  plan,”  said  he,  “cannot  fail 
provided  the  books  be  really  good,  but  you 
must  not  start  until  you  have  not  only  lead¬ 
ing  columns,  but  depth  upon  depth  of 
reserve  in  thorough  order.  I  am  willing  to 
do  my  part  in  this  grand  enterprise.  Often, 
of  late,  have  I  felt  that  the  vein  of  fiction  was 
nearly  worked  out ;  often,  as  you  all  know, 
have  I  been  thinking  seriously  of  turning  my 
hand  to  history.  I  am  of  opinion  that  his¬ 
torical  writing  has  no  more  been  adapted  to 
the  demands  of  the  increased  circles  among 
which  literature  does  already  find  its  way, 
than  you  allege  as  to  the  shape  and  price  of 
hooks  in  general.  What  say  you  to  taking 
the  field  with  a  Life  of  the  other  Napoleon?” 

The  reader  does  not  need  to  be  told  that 
the  series  of  cheap  volumes,  subsequently 
issued  under  the  title  of  “  Constable’s  Mis¬ 
cellany,”  was  the  scheme  on  which  this  great 
bookseller  was  brooding.  Before  he  left 
Abbotsford  it  was  arranged  that  the  first 
number  of  this  collection  should  consist  of 
one  half  ol  Waverley  ;  the  second,  of  the 
first  section  of  a  “  Life  of  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte,  by  the  author  of  Waverley  that  this 
Life  should  be  comprised  in  four  of  these 
numbers  ;  and  that  until  the  whole  series  of 
his  novels  should  have  been  issued,  a  volume 
every  second  month,  in  this  new  and  uncostly 
form,  he  should  keep  the  Ballantyne  press 
going  with  a  series  of  historical  works,  to  be 
issued  on  the  alternate  months.  Such  were 
as  far  as  Scott  was  concerned,  the  first  out¬ 
lines  of  a  daring  plan  never  destined  to  be 
carried  into  execution  on  the  gigantic  scale, 
or  with  the  grand  appliances  which  the  pro¬ 
jector  contemplated,  but  destined,  neverthe¬ 
less,  to  lead  the  way  in  one  of  the  greatest 
revolutions  that  literary  history  will  ever  have 
to  record — a  revolution  not  the  less  sure  to  be 
completed,  though  as  yet,  after  the  lapse  of 
twelve  years,  we  see  only  its  beginnings. 


Westminster  Abbey. — As  I  looked  round 
the  noble  old  abbey — the  most  glorious  tomb 
in  which  ever  were  enshrined  the  honours  of 
the  past— -I  marvelled  at  the  indifference  with 
which  the  ordinary  hours  of  life  treat  all  that 
makes  its  greatness  and  its  poetry.  I  could 
not  believe  that  I  had  never  had  the  resolution 
to  see  our  most  beautiful  and  most  national 
building  before. — L.  E.  L . 

Full  Dress. — It  is,  after  all,  full  dress  that 
is  the  test  of  the  gentlewoman.  Common 
people  are  frightened  at  an  unusual  toilette  ; 
they  think  that  finer  clothes  deserve  finer 
manners,  forgetting  that  any  manner,  to  be 
good,  must  be  that  of  every  day.  —  Ibid. 

Work  of  Necessity.  —  Unbuttoning  a 
young  gentleman’s  waistcoat  to  enable  him 
to  pick  up  his  cane. 

Miss  Martineau' s  Simile. — Love,  like  the 
plague,  is  often  communicated  by  clothing 
and  money. 

London  is  said  to  contain,  on  an  average, 
30,000  thieves,  20,000  beggars,  and  about 
10,000  professed  gamesters. 

Foote  defined  marriage  as  bobbing  for  a 
single  eel  in  a  barrel  of  snakes. 

Lamb  and  Coleridge. — “  Charles,”  said 
Coleridge  one  day  to  Lamb,  “  did  you  ever 
hear  me  preach  ?” — “  I  never  heard  you  do 
any  thing  else,”  said  Lamb. 

The  consumption  of  gold  for  gilding  at  the 
various  potteries  is  said  to  amount  to  upwards 
of  -£600.  a  week,  and  the  consumption  of 
coals  in  the  same  period  is  about  800  tons. 

The  grasshoppers  are  happy  fellows — they 
have  dumb  wives.  It  is  the  male  insect  only 
that  sings. 

“  Wotever  is,  is  right  as  the  young  noble¬ 
man  sveetly  remarked  ven  they  put  him  down 
in  the  pension  list  ’cos  his  mother's  uncle’s 
vife’s  grandfather  vunce  lit  the  king’s  pipe 
vith  a  portable  tinder  box.” — Pickwick. 

Dry  Humour. — An  Irish  post-boy  having 
driven  a  gentleman  a  long  stage  during  tor¬ 
rents  of  rain,  the  gentleman  civilly  said  to 
him,  Paddy,  “  are  you  not  very  wet  ?” — 
“  Arrah  !  I  don’t  care  about  being  very  wet, 
but,  plase  your  honour,  I’m  very  dry.” 

Headachs. — What  would  women  do,  if 
headachs  were  abolished  P  They  are  the  uni¬ 
versal  feminine  resource. — L.  E.  L. 

Work  of  Mercy.  —  Unhooking  a  young 
lady’s  frock  to  enable  her  to  sneeze. 
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BURNING  OF  THE  ROYAL  EX- 
CHANGE,  LONDON. 

The  destruction  of  this  extensive  edifice — 
scarcely  paralleled  in  the  commercial  build¬ 
ings  of  Europe — is  an  event  of  too  much  im¬ 
portance  to  the  arts  of  this  country  not  to  be 
chronicled  in  our  pages. 

The  origin  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
the  history  of  its  munificent  founder,  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  have  already  been  recorded 
in  the  Mirror*  The  original  fabric,  as  our 
readers  must  recollect,  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  ;  to  the 
details  of  which  destruction  it  may  now  be 
interesting  to  revert  : 

“  ‘  No  stately  building  was  so  great,’  says 
an  eye-witness  of  that  calamity,  (Vincent,  in 
his  ‘  God’s  Terrible  Voice  in  the  City,’)  as 
to  ‘resist  the  fury  of  the  flames.’ — ‘  The 
Royal  Exchange  itself,’  he  continues,  ‘  the 
glory  of  merchants,  is  now  invaded  with 
much  violence  :  when  the  Fire  was  entered, 
how  quickly  did  it  run  round  the  galleries, 
filling  them  with  flames  :  then  descending 
the  stairs,  compasseth  the  walks,  giving  forth 
flaming  vollies,  and  filling  the  court  with 
sheets  of  fire  :  by  and  by,  the  Kings  fell  all 
down  upon  their  faces,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  building  after  them,  (the  Founder's 
Statue  only  remaining)  with  such  a  noise 
as  was  dreadful  and  astonishing.’ 

“  The  Rev.  Samuel  Rolle,  another  spec¬ 
tator  of  the  Great  Fire,  gives  the  following 
curious  account  of  this  edifice,  in  his  ‘  Me¬ 
ditations  on  the  Burning  of  London.’ 

“  ‘  What  a  princely  foundation  was  that 
Royal  Exchange  !  and  of  how  great  use  ! 
Was  not  that  the  centre  in  which  those  lines 
met  that  were  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
Europe?  rich  Merchants,  I  mean,  and  other 
eminent  tradesmen,  and  great  dealers,  not 
only  English,  but  Spanish,  French,  Dutch, 
Portugueze,  Danes,  Swedes  !  Was  not  the 
place  a  little  epitome,  or  rather,  Represen¬ 
tative  of  all  Europe  (if  not  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  trading  World)  renewed  every 
day  at  such  a  time,  and  for  so  many  hours  ? 
As  London  was  the  glory  of  England,  so 
was  the  Royal  Exchange  one  of  the  greatest 
glories  and  ornaments  of  London.  There 
were  the  statues  of  the  Kings  and  Queens 
of  England  set  up,  as  in  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  honourable  place;  as  well  receiving 
lustre  from  the  place  where  they  stood,  as 
giving  lustre  to  it. 

“  ‘  How  full  of  riches  was  that  Royal 
Exchange  !  Rich  men  in  the  midst  of  it, 
rich  goods  both  above  and  beneath  !  There 
men  walked  upon  the  top  of  a  wealthy  mine  ; 
considering  what  Eastern  Treasures,  costly 

*  See  Mirror,  vol.xiv.  p  257,  for  an  Engraviug'and 
Description  of  the  Old  Royal  Exchange ;  and  vol. 
xxiii  p.  209,  for  many  biographical  particulars  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 


spices,  and  such  like  things,  were  laid  up  in 
the  bowels,  (I  mean  the  cellars,)  of  that 
place.  As  lor  the  upper  part  of  it,  was  it 
not  the  great  storehouse  whence  the  nobi¬ 
lity  and  gentry  of  England  were  furnished 
with  most  of  those  costly  things,  wherewith 
they  did  adorn  either  their  closets  or  them¬ 
selves?  Here,  if  any  where,  might  a  man 
have  seen  the  glory  of  the  World  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  as  the  Devil  showed  to  Christ  from 
a  high  mountain.  What  artificial  thing 
could  entertain  the  senses  and  fantasies  of 
men,  that  was  not  there  to  be  had  ?  Such 
was  the  delight  that  many  Gallants  took  in 
that  Magazine  of  all  curious  varieties,  that 
they  could  almost  have  dwelt  there  ;  going 
from  Shop  to  Shop,  like  Bees  from  flowers 
to  flowers  ;  if  they  had  but  had  a  Fountain 
of  Money  that  could  not  have  been  drawn 
dry  !  I  doubt  not  but  a  Mahometan,  who 
never  expects  other  than  sensible  delights, 
would  gladly  have  accepted  of  that  place 
and  the  treasures  of  it,  lor  his  Heaven ,  and 
have  thought  there  were  none  like  it  !  The 
sins  of  the  lower  part,  (where  Merchants 
met  to  discourse  their  affairs)  we  may  sus¬ 
pect  to  have  been  craft  and  covetousnesse ; 
over-reaching  and  going  beyond  one  ano¬ 
ther.  And  were  there  not  other  kinds  of 
sins  which  did  abound  in  the  upper  region 
of  that  Exchange,  which,  like  so  many 
comets,  or  blazing  stars,  did  portende,  or 
threaten  the  destruction  of  it?  Oh  the  pride 
and  prodigality  that  was  there  to  be  seen  ! 
How  lew  could  be  charitable  that  were  so 
expensive  as  many  were  in  that  place  !  And 
how  much  of  that  which  was  there  expended 
might  well  have  been  put  to  charitable 
uses?  How  unlikely  was  it  that  they  should 
be  humble,  who  were  so  curious  and  phan- 
tastical,  as  the  things  that  were  there 
bought,  showed  them  to  be !  They  that 
wrought  for  that  place,  had  as  need  of  as 
good  a  phantasie  for  metamorphosis  in 
habits,  as  Ovid  had  in  other  things,  that 
they  might  please  customers  so  insatiable 
after  novelties. 

“  ‘  Though  there  was  in  that  place  an 
Insurance-Office,  which  undertook  for  tho^e 
ships  and  good>  that  were  hazarded  at  Sea, 
either  by  boisterous  winds  or  dangerous 
enemies ;  yet  could  it  not  secure  itself, 
when  sin,  like  Sampson,  took  hold  of  the 
pillars  of  it,  and  went  about  to  pull  it  down. 
What  quick  work  can  Sin  and  Fire  make  ! 
How  did  that  strong  building  vanish  of  a 
sudden,  as  if  it  had  been  but  an  apparition  ! 
How  quickly  was  it  taken  down,  as  if  it  had 
been  but  a  sleight  tent,  the  cords  whereof 
are  presently  loosened,  and  the  stakes  soon 
removed.  So  fell  that  noble  Structure, 
undermined  by  praft.  and  covetousnesse,  and 
overladen  with  pride  and  prodigality: — and 
great  was  the  Tall  thereof.’  ” 

On  the  2 1st  of  September,  in  the  following 
year,  plans  and  elevations  for  the  new  build- 
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ing  were  laid  before  Charles  II.,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  his  permission  was  requested  to 
extend  the  south-west  angle  into  the  street. 
His  majesty  both  approved  of  the  designs, 
and  granted  the  request;  the  work  was  imme¬ 
diately  proceeded  with,  and  on  October  23, 
the  king  laid  the  base  of  the  column  on  the 
west  side  of  the  north  entrance ;  after  which 
he  and  his  suite  were  plentifully  regaled, 
under  a  temporary  shed  upon  the  Scotch 
walk,  “  with  a  chine  of  beef,  fowls,  hams, 
dried  tongues,  anchovies,  caviare,  and  wines.” 
On  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  the  first 
stone  of  the  column  on  the  east  side  of  the 
north  entrance  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.;  and,  on  the  19th  of 
November,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  eastern 
column  of  the  southern  entrance  was  laid  by 
Priuce  Rupert.  The  architect  of  the  building 
was  Mr.  Edward  Jerman,  and  not  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Wren,  as  had  been  frequently  but  erro¬ 
neously  asserted,  and  had  been  re  stated  in 
the  majority  ot  the  newspapers  of  the  past 
week,  in  their  accounts  of  the  recent  confla¬ 
gration.*  The  new  Exchange  was  publicly 
opened  on  September  28,  1669.  Many  con¬ 
siderable  repairs  took  place  subsequent  to  that 
period,  particularly  about  the  year  1767,  when 
Parliament  voted  10,000/.  towards  the 
charges  ;  but  the  most  extensive  repara¬ 
tions  and  improvements  which  this  fabric 
has  ever  undergone,  were  made  between  the 
years  1820  and  1826,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  George 
Smith,  architect  to  the  Mercers’  Company. 
These  consisted  of  building  a  new  stone  tower 
on  the  south  front,  in  place  of  a  more  lofty 
one  of  timber  ;  constructing  three  new  stone 
staircases  of  large  dimensions ;  chipping, 
scraping,  and  repairing  the  entire  surface  of 
the  edifice:  repairing  the  sculptured  figures 
and  scroll-work,  the  roof,  galleries,  shops,  &c. ; 
in  short,  of  renovating  the  whole  structure. 
The  aggregate  expenses  amounted  to  about 
33,000/.,  of  which  the  cost  of  the  stone  stair¬ 
cases  and  floors  alone  was  about  6,000/. 

It  being  our  intention  hereafter  to  detail 
the  whole  building,  as  it  stood  but  a  few  days 
since,  we  shall  merely  preface  our  account  of 
the  conflagration  by  stating  that  the  Exchange 
was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Cornhill, 
whence  it  extended  southward  to  Thread- 

#  This  fact  will  become  more  clear  by  giving  an 
extract,  from  some  evidence  detailed  in  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  namely  : — 

“  December  9th,  1667-  The  Committee  considered 
the  draft  made  by  Mr  Jerman  for  rebuilding  the  Ex¬ 
change,  and  resolved,  ‘  That  porticos  slioula  be  built 
on  the  north  and  south  sides,  according  as  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  desires,  and  as  are  described  in  the  aforesaid 
draft ;  and  that  houses  should  be  built  on  the  heads 
of  the  said  porticos  and  shops  underneath  ;  and,  that 
the  Committee  might  not  lie  obstructed  in  their  pro¬ 
gress  by  the  owners  and  tenants  of  contiguous 
grounds,  three  persous  of  each  party  in  the  trust 
were  appointed,  attended  by  Jerman,  to  apply  to  the 
King  for  a  prohibition  of  any  buildings  on  them.” 
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needle-street,  and  on  the  east  and  west  into 
Sweeting’s  Alley  and  Castle  Alley.  From 
the  roof  of  the  portico  of  the  south  front  rose 
the  stone  tower,  designed  by  Mr.  George 
Smith,  as  already  mentioned.  The  ground 
plan  was  nearly  a  regular  quadrangle,  having 
a  projecting  arcade  on  the  central  parts  of 
the  south  and  north  sides.  Beneath  these 
were  spacious  flights  of  steps,  which  formed 
a  regular  communication  through  the  upper 
floors,  and  connected  with  the  various  offices 
and  apartments  into  which  they  were  divided: 
there  was  likewise  a  third  staircase  on  the 
west  side.  Originally,  the  above  offices  were 
opened  as  shops ;  but,  these  were  subse¬ 
quently  occupied  by  the  Royal  Exchange 
Assurance  Offices,  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court 
Office,  Lloyd’s  Coffee  House  Subscription 
and  Committee  Rooms,  the  Meichant- Sea¬ 
man’s  Office,  the  Gresham  Lecture  Room, 
the  Marine  Society’s  Office,  and  divers  count¬ 
ing-houses  for  merchants,  underwriters,  &c. 
The  exterior  was  surrounded  by  about  forty 
small  shops.  Beneath  the  edifice  were  capa¬ 
cious  vaults.  Within  the  quadrangle  was  a 
spacious  open  court,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  statue  of  Charles  II.  An  arcade  van 
on  each  side  of  the  quadrangle  beneath  the 
offices  ;  between  the  windows  of  which,  look¬ 
ing  into  the  court,  were  placed  in  niches 
statues  of  the  sovereigns  of  England. 

This  outline  of  the  edifice  will  enable  the 
reader  better  to  understand  the  following  de¬ 
tails  of  the  conflagration,  abridged  from  the 
Times'1  report : 

Soon  after  JO  o’clock  on  the  night  of 
Wednesday,  the  10th  instant,  the  fire  broke 
out  in  Lloyd’s  coffee-room,  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  edifice,  opposite  the  Bank.  It 
was  first  discovered  by  one  of  the  Bank  of 
England  watchmen,  who  gave  the  alarm  at 
the  gates,  and  the  Bank  engines  were  imme¬ 
diately  brought.  A  strong  party  of  the  City 
police  and  night  watchmen,  and  the  soldiers 
on  duty  in  the  Bank,  repaired  to  the  spot,  and 
expresses  were  sent  to  the  fire-engine  stations ; 
at  which  period  no  signs  of  fire  could  be  seen 
from  the  street.  Considerable  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  entrance  to  the  build¬ 
ing;  but  when  this  was  accomplished,  the 
flames  burst  through  the  windows  with  great 
fury,  and  drove  the  people  back.  An  extra¬ 
ordinary  scene  ensued  :  the  whole  neighbour¬ 
hood  was  alarmed,  and  the  tradesmen  who 
hold  the  small  shops  around  the  exterior  of 
the  building  instantly  commenced  the  removal 
of  their  goods.  It  was  at  once  predicted  th-  t 
the  whole  building  would  be  destroyed,  and 
this  foreboding  was  realized  too  correctly. 
The  several  engines,  with  63  of  the  fire-bri¬ 
gade  men,  reached  the  spot  within  an  hour 
after  the  fire  broke  out.  Before  any  water 
could  be  thrown  on  the  building,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  thaw  the  hose  and  works  of  the  en¬ 
gines,  by  pouriug  hot  water  upon  them,  and 
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this  caused  some  delay.  For  some  iime,  af¬ 
terwards,  owing1  to  the  intense  frost,  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  working  the  engines  ; 
while  the  fire  continued  extending  in  a  south¬ 
west  direction,  consuming  the  whole  of  the 
long  range  of  offices  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance  Company. 

At  12  o’clock,  these,  and  Lloyd’s  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  coffee-room,  the  captain’s- 
room,  and  the  offices  of  the  underwriters, 
presented  one  body  of  flame,  which  shot  up 
to  a  great  height,  illuminating  the  Bank,  St. 
Bartholomew’s,  St.  Michael’s,  and  St.  Mary's, 
churches.  Every  object  was  as  visible  as  at 
noon-day.  and  the  people  had  assembled  in 
such  large  numbers,  that  the  police  and  mili¬ 
tary  were  fully  occupied  in  keeping  them  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  danger ;  this  was  very 
great,  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  burn¬ 
ing  timber  falling  every  minute  into  the 
street.  At  this  time,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  clear  the  interior  of  the  area  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  of  the  people  collected  there,  owing 
to  the  density  of  the  smoke  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  fire  ;  but  many  could  not  be 
induced  to  leave  the  covered  walks  until  they 
were  half  suffocated,  and  not  a  few  were  ex¬ 
pelled  by  force  for  their  own  safety.  The 
irates  had  been  forced  open  with  crowbars  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fire. 

At  one  o’clock-,  the  north  and  west  sides  of 
the  Exchange  were  consumed,  and  the  fire  was 
rapidly  approaching  the  new  clock-tower.  The 
efforts  of  the  firemen  appeared  not  to  have  had 
the  least  effect ;  the  flames  extended  rapidly 
over  the  building,  although  not  less  than 
twenty  engines  were  at  work.  The  Lord 
Major  and  a  great  number  of  commercial 
gentlemen  urged  Mr.  Braid  wood,  (the  super- 
intendant  of  the  fire-brigade,)  to  cut  off  the 
communication,  and  save  the  remaining  por¬ 
tion  of  the  edifice.  He  explained  that  it  was 
impossible;  the  building  was  so  connected 
together  with  one  continuous  roof,  and  there 
was  such  an  immense  volume  of  flame,  that 
it  would  be  fatal  to  any  man  who  ascended 
the  building.  No  one  could  doubt  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  Mr.  Braidwood’s  opinion  ;  and  the  fire 
continued  its  work  of  destruction,  proceeding 
from  floor  to  floor,  and  running  along  the 
corridors  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  At  two 
o’clock,  the  flames  reached  the  tower,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  assembled  multitudes 
in  Cornhill,  Mansion-house-street,  and  the 
Poultry,  became  extreme.  A  thousand  voices 
murmured,  “  It  has  reached  the  tower,  it’s 
all  over.”  The  appearance  of  the  vast  con¬ 
flagration  at  this  period  was  awful ;  the 
whole  of  the  Exchange  was  completely  en¬ 
veloped  in  flames,  and  the  heat  was  so  great 
that  the  firemen  and  auxiliaries  could  scarcely 
pursue  their  labours  near  the  burning  mass. 
The  interior  wood  work  of  the  tower  was 
speedily  reduced  to  ashes;  the  musical  peal 
of  eight  bells,  with  a  tenor  of  about  eighteen 


cwt.,  fell  one  after  the  other,  carrying  away 
every  thing  in  their  progress  towards  the 
pavement,  including  the  roof  and  stonework, 
and  the  arch  over  the  centre  entrance.  The 
clock  had  a  very  singular  effect  while  the 
tower  was  burning.  The  plates  of  the  dials 
became  redhot,  and  the  hands  pointed  to  the 
hour,  25  minutes  past  one,  when  the  wood 
work  took  fire,  melting  the  chime-barrels  and 
the  machinery  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  describe  the  scene  which  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators ; 
although  the  sky  was  unclouded,  and  the 
moon  shone,  yet  its  brightness  was  totally  ob¬ 
scured  bv  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke  and 
flames  which  issued  from  the  ruins ;  whilst 
a  shower  of  fire  was  seen  hovering  over  the 
houses  to  the  south  of  the  Exchange.  On 
the  tower  being  discovered  to  take  fire,  the 
Lord  Mayor  dispatched  a  messenger  for 
some  troops  to  assist  the  civil  power  ;  and 
in  a  very  short  time  a  large  body  of  soldiers 
arrived  from  the  Tower'of  London,  some  of 
whom  took  up  a  position  on  the  south  side  of 
Cornhill,  while  others  were  ordered  to  assist 
the  inhabitants  in  removing  their  property  to 
places  of  safety.  Cornhill  was  immediately 
cleared  of  the  people. 

Every  bodj  now  viewed  the  fire  with  as¬ 
tonishment  and  dismay,  and  the  greatest 
fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the 
Bank  and  the  adjoining  church  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  abutting  on  the  north-east  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Exchange.  Fortunatelj’,  the 
wind  blew  from  the  north,  and  both  edifices 
remained  untouched,  and  were  made  the 
repositories  of  large  quantities  of  goods 
which  were  carried  there.  At  half-past  two 
o'clock,  a  general  opinion  seemed  to  prevail 
that  the  offices  of  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital, 
at  the  side  of  the  Exchange,  would  not  be 
reached,  and  several  engines  were  ordered 
to  be  drawn  up  opposite  Sweeting’s  Alley. 
On  this  being  done,  the  hoses  were  conveyed 
to  the  tops  of  the  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
the  alley,  which  is  a  very  narrow  one,  by 
which  means  the  firemen  had  a  perfect 
command  over  that  portion  of  the  Exchange, 
and  torrents  of  water  were  discharged  into 
the  interior  of  the  building  ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  their  efforts,  the  flames  rapidly 
extended,  and  the  firemen  were  obliged  to 
retreat  in  consequence  of  the  great  heat. 
The  persons  employed  at  the  engines 
worked  to  their  utmost,  many  of  them  up  to 
their  knees  in  water  and  ice;  and  they  were 
encouraged  in  their  efforts  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  present.  The  fire¬ 
men’s  coats  were  covered  with  ice,  and  every 
thoroughfare  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Exchange 
was  covered  with  water,  which  soon  became 
lrozen. 

At  half-past  three  o’clock,  the  north-west 
and  south  sides  of  the  immense  building 
were  burnt  down ;  and  the  flames  had 
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reached  the  east,  threatening  the  entire  des¬ 
truction  of  the  range  ot  shops  and  dwelling- 
houses  connected  with  the  Exchange,  and 
forming  the  west  side  ot  Sweeting’s  Alley. 
The  inhabitants  of  both  sides  of  this  narrow 
court  succeeded  in  removing  the  greater 
portion  of  their  furniture  and  stock  in  trade 
before  the  flames  reached  the  alley  ;  but  a 
good  deal  of  heavy  furniture  could  not  be 
got  out  of  the  houses,  and  was  sacrificed. 
At  four  o’clock,  the  fire  was  still  raging  with 
unabated  fury.  The  wind  which  was  blow¬ 
ing  fresh  all  the  night,  had  increased  almost 
to  a  tempest,  and  the  immense  area  was  one 
body  of  flame.  The  remaining  wing,  the 
east,  shared  the  fate  of  the  others,  and  with 
it  the  houses  and  shops  in  Sweeting’s  Alley, 
forming  part  of  the  main  building.  The 
firemen  again  got  on  to  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  on  the  opposite  side  ot  Sweeting’s 
Alley,  with  their  hose  and  branch-pipes, 
connected  with  eight  powerful  engines,  and 
directed  a  plentiful  supply  ot  water  over  the 
shops  and  houses  below  them,  by  which 
they  were  kept  cool  and  prevented  Irom 
igniting.  The  eastern  wing  of  the  Ex¬ 
change,  like  the  others,  was  soon  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ruins  by  the  flames  spreading 
from  office  to  office.  The  roar  ot  the  winds, 
and  the  rush  and  crackling  ot  the  flames, 
the  falling  of  huge  timbers,  and  the  noise  of 
the  engines  occasionally  intermingled  with 
the  shouts  of  the  firemen,  were  deafening. 

The  walls  in  the  interior  of  the  Exchange 
next  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash,  carry¬ 
ing  with  them  the  numerous  statues  ot  the 
Kings  and  Queens  who  have  reigned  in 
England  from  the  time  ot  William  the  Con¬ 
queror.  At  five  o’clock,  the  fire  was  still 
raging ;  but  all  apprehension  ot  danger  to 
the  surrounding  buildings  was  at  an  end. 

The  following  additional  details  are  from 
the  Morning  Herald : 

During  the  fire,  the  bridges  over  the  Thames 
were  crowded  with  people,  and  the  flames 
were  distinctly  visible  at  Windsor  Castle,  a 
distance  of  24  miles  from  Cornhill.  An  Es¬ 
sex  farmer  states,  that  the  fire  was  seen  at 
Thoydon  Mount,  near  Epping,  eighteen  miles 
from  London.  On  the  high  lands  of  Surrey, 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis,  the 
progress  of  the  conflagration  was  observed  by 
the  astonished  country  people,  who  watched 
the  destruction  of  the  tower,  when  the  flames 
ascended  that  part  of  the  edifice. 

The  ruins  of  the  Exchange  emitted  a  dense 
volume  of  black  smoke,  intermingled  with 
fiery  particles,  during  Thursday,  which  was 
carried  by  the  wind  over  the  southern  part  of 
the  city,  darkening  the  atmosphere  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  edifice  was  en¬ 
tirely  gutted  ;  the  bare  walls  and  the  shell  of 
the  tower  being  all  that  remained  of  the  noble 
edifice,  every  apartment  and  office  being  a 
heap  of  smoking  ruins.  The  statue  of  Charles 
the  Second,  iu  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle, 


might  occasionally  be  seen  partially  obscured 
by  the  smoke.  The  destruction  was  complete 
of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  underwriters  of 
Lloyd’s,  with  its  dependencies  of  the  Coffee 
and  Captains’  rooms,  occupying  a  portion  of 
the  northern  and  western  sides  ;  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance  Company,  on  part  of 
the  southern  side  ;  of  the  Gresham  Lecture- 
rooms,  on  part  of  the  northern  and  southern 
sides  ;  of  the  Merchant-Seamen’s  offices  on 
the  eastern  side  ;  and  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Court  room  and  offices  under  Lloyd’s  Cap¬ 
tains’  rooms.  Amongst  the  valuable  articles 
was  a  splendid  painting  which  decorated  the 
Gresham  committee-room,  and  was  said  to  be 
worth  3,000/.  An  attempt  was  made  to  save 
it  by  the  city  watchmen,  before  the  fire  had 
reached  that  part  of  the  building,  but  the 
smoke  and  intense  heat  compelled  them  to 
retreat.  The  fire-brigade  also  attempted  to 
save  the  painting,  but  with  no  better  success. 
On  penetrating  over  the  burning  embers  into 
the  quadrangle,  a  melancholy  sight  presented 
itself,  nothing  being  observed  of  the  embellish¬ 
ments  of  the  edifice,  but  a  mass  of  rubbish. 
The  whole  of  the  colonnade  had  been  forced 
down  by  the  falling  roofs  and  timbers,  and 
the  statues  of  the  various  monarchs  were 
lying  about,  many  of  them  broken  to  pieces. 
The  statues  over  the  portico  of  the  principal 
entrance,  representing  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  and  those  of  Kinsjs  Charles  I. 
and  II.,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  have  not 
sustained  any  material  injury. 

At  12  o’clock,  when  the  flames  had  just 
reached  the  north-west  angle  of  the  building, 
and  were  rapidly  making  their  way  to  the 
tower,  the  chimes  struck  up  as  usual  at  that 
hour,  the  old  tune,  “  There’s  nae  luck  about 
the  house,”  and  continued  for  five  minutes. 
It  was  the  last  sound  of  the  silver-toned  bells, 
whose  joyful  notes  in  playing  at  intervals  of 
every  three  hours  “  God  save  the  Queen.” 
“  Life  let  us  cherish.”  “  There’s  nae  luck 
about  the  house,”  and  on  Sundays,  the  old 
104th  Psalm,  have  so  often  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens,  and  amused  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  ’Change  ;  they  are  silent  for  ever, 
and  are  either  melted  by  the  intense  heat  or 
broken  to  pieces. 

On  Thursday,  the  dial  of  the  clock  towards 
the  north,  (the  Bank  side,)  stood  at  25  mi¬ 
nutes  past  one  o’clock,  while  the  opposite  dial, 
(or  south,)  stood  at  five  minutes  past  two 
o’clock  —  we  suppose  indicating  the  exact 
time  at  which  the  flames  reached  these  por¬ 
tions  of  the  tower. 

The  origin  of  the  fire  has  not  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained. —  It  is  stated  to  have  arisen 
in  the  stoppage  of  one  of  the  flues  connected 
with  the  kitchen  of  Lloyd’s  Coffee-house. 
This  department  was  separated  from  the  res* 
of  the  building  by  a  thick  but  old  boarding, 
which,  indeed,  formed  the  only  partition  be¬ 
tween  the  several  offices  on  the  first  floor. 
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To  this  want  of  a  party  wall  may  be  traced 
the  speedy  ignition  of  the  premises  on  all 
sides,  a  circumstance  which,  with  a  north¬ 
east  wind,  would  have  been  impossible, 
had  such  a  partition  existed.  It  is  strange 
enough,  that  although  nobody  was  allowed 
to  have  fire  or  candle  in  the  building  after 
a  certain  hour,  and  a  surveyor  went  round 
every  evening  to  see  that  the  regulation  was 
not  violated,  no  person  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  within  the  budding  all  night  to  guard 
it  against  intruders. 


o  p  ttlar  fTnttquttud. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  OPENING  OF  TWO 

bishops’  coffins,  of  the  12th  CEN¬ 
TURY,  IN  CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

Jn  686,  an  engagement  took  place  between 
^Edilwalch,  king  of  the  South  Saxons,  and 
Caedwella,  king  of  Wessex.  In  this  engage¬ 
ment,  the  former  was  slain,  and  the  sove¬ 
reignties  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  thus 
united  in  one.  The  famous  Wilfride,  for¬ 
merly  archbishop  of  York,  sustained  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  ^Edilwalch ;  for  having 
been  banished  from  Northumbria  by  the  king 
of  that  district,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  he 
had  had  with  him.  he  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  the  king  of  the  South  Saxons.  Se¬ 
veral  miracles,  (a  partial  enumeration  of 
which  may  be  seen  under  his  portrait  in  the 
south  transept,  of  the  cathedral,)  having  been 
ascribed  to  him,  and  being  of  a  zealous,  per¬ 
suasive  turn  of  mind,  iEdilwalch  conferred 
on  him  the  peninsula  of  Selsey,  with  the  view 
of  trying  his  success  in  the  conversion  of  its 
inhabitants. 

On  the  death  of  his  patron,  Wilfride,  with 
his  clergy  of  the  monastery,  had  an  interview 
with  Caedwella.  praying  him  to  give  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  God  a  place  of  worship:  this  was 
readily  granted  them.  In  the  aforementioned 
south  transept  there  is  a  large  painting,  com¬ 
memorating  this  interview.  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  by  Holbein.  The  king  is  re¬ 
presented  holding  the  sceptre  in  his  right 
hand,  and  resting  his  left  on  a  volume  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  is  supported  by  an 
attendant.  The  church  continued  flourishing 
till  the  year  1089,  when  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  having  passed  a  law  that  all  cathe¬ 
drals  should  be  removed  from  minor  towns 
to  cities,  that  of  Selsey  was  transferred  to  Chi¬ 
chester. 

It  was  many  years  before  the  cathedral 
was  erected,  Stigand  and  Godfrey,  the  two 
first  bishops,  having  been  unable,  from 
want  of  money,  to  complete  the  work.  It 
was  not  till  the  year  1 1 14  that  it  was  finally 
finished  ;  and  then,  by  its  having  a  wooden 
roof,  it  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  flames  the  very 
same  year  of  its  erection.  It  was  about  this 


time,  that  Seffrid  the  First  was  bishop  of 
Chichester.  With  the  assistance  of  Henry  I., 
to  whom  he  had  successfully  applied  for  pe¬ 
cuniary  aid,  he  rebuilt  the  cathedral,  which, 
however,  some  seventy  years  subsequent  to 
his  death  was  again  destioyed  by  fire.  Seffrid 
the  Second,  who  then  filled  the  episcopal 
chair,  rebuilt  it,  with  many  additions ;  and 
Bishop  Sherbourne,  in  the  16th  century, 
greatly  embellished  it,  and  did  much  towards 
giving  it  the  imposing  and  pleasing  effect  it 
now  has. 

Bishop  Seffrid  the  First,  whose  skeleton 
has  lately  been  found,  died  in  1 125.  His 
coffin,  together  with  that  of  St.  Hilary,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  discovered  in  1829,  whilst 
the  choir  was  undergoing  some  repairs.  The 
lids  of  them  both  bad  a  pastoral  staff’  carved 
diagonally  across  them  ;  the  coffins  were  of 
Sussex  marble,  hewn  out  of  a  single  stone, 
measuring  seven  feet  in  length.  On  remov¬ 
ing  the  slab  of  the  first  coffin,  was  discovered 
the  skeleton  of  a  body  dressed  in  episcopal 
paraphernalia,  over  a  shroud  several  times 
wound  round  the  body.  The  skeleton  was  in 
a  beautiful  state  of  preservation  and  order  ; 
the  left  arm  lying  straight  along  the  body, 
while  the  other  held  a  pastoral  staff,  the  fe¬ 
rule  of  which  rested  on  the  outside  of  the 
right  foot;  and  the  crook  on  the  left  shoul¬ 
der.  Outside  the  left  foot  was  the  heel  of  a 
shoe,  having  a  piece  of  wood  let  into  the 
leather  to  raise  it.  On  the  left  breast  was  a 
chased  chalice,  together  with  a  palin,  both  of 
silver.  The  crook  of  the  staff  is  of  a  hard, 
black  bone,  beautifully  preserved,  and  so 
highly  polished,  that  in  holding  it  in  one’s 
hand,  you  would  hardly  believe  to  be  actually 
more  than  700  years  old.  1  he  staff  itself  is 
not  much  decayed,  comparatively  speaking  ; 
it  was  evidently  cased  in  velvet,  as  at  inter¬ 
vals  considerable  spots  of  that  material  are 
to  be  discerned.  The  episcopal  seal  was 
found  under  the  right  hand.  It  is  a  fine 
agate,  set  in  gold,  and  as  strong  as  when 
first  mounted.  The  body  of  the  bishop  was 
five  feet  two  inches  in  length. 

The  other  skeleton,  that  of  St.  Hilary,  one 
of  Seffrid’s  successors,  and  who  died  in  1146, 
was  not  in  such  a  perfect  state  as  the  above. 
The  skull  was  considerably  injured  ;  the  lower 
jatv  had  dropped  into  the  chest,  and  all  the 
ribs  on  the  right-hand  side  were  either 
broken  or  displaced.  The  staff  was  broken 
just  over  the  right  knee,  as  if  either  the  up¬ 
per  or  lower  part  of  it  had  been  too  heavy  for 
its  reduced  strength,  and  had  snapped  it  on 
the  knee  on  which  it  rested.  On  the  right, 
were  a  chalice  and  patin,  the  latter  having 
a  silver  edge,  and  circles  and  centre  plate 
of  gold.  The  latter  represented  a  lamb  and 
standard,  with  these  words  round  it  in  rude 
letters  :  agnvs  dei  qvi  tollis  pecata  mvndi 
miserere  nobis.  This  body  was  also  in¬ 
terred  within  episcopal  vestments. 
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The  deposit  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  T.  King, 
an  indefatigable  antiquary  of  this  city, 
who,  before  anything  was  disturbed,  made  a 
drawing  of  the  contents  of  the  two  coffins. 
Having  removed  everything  from  the  coffins, 
except  the  bones,  the  slabs  were  replaced  over 
them ;  and  after  this  disturbance  of  their 
ashes,  which  had  remained  untouched,  un¬ 
seen,  unt’nought  of,  for  more  than  seven  cen¬ 
turies,  they  were  allowed  to  crumble  into  dust 
in  peace.  H.  M. 


iflftantur*  antt  Custom*. 


COW  CHARITY. 

(From  the  31st  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Charities.) 

James  Goodakkr,  of  Barusion,  in  the  parish 
of  Woodchurch,  in  Cheshire,  left,  in  152 5, 
twenty  marks  to  buy  twenty  yoke  of  bullocks, 
which  were  afterwards,  by  order  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  pious  uses,  converted  into  cows, 
and  given  to  the  poor  of  the  said  parish  ; 
every  parishioner  that  had  a  cow  or  cows 
paying  yearly  for  each  to  the  overseers  the 
sum  of  2s.  8 d.  every  Friday  before  Whitsun¬ 
day,  which  hire  was  to  be  a  stock  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  poor  for  ever. 

The  charity  thus  recorded  in  the  parish 
church  is  now  managed  upon  a  system  laid 
down  in  a  decree  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
to  whom  it  appears  the  matter  had  been  re¬ 
ferred.  This  decree  was  given  at  Wigan,  on 
the  17th  of  July,  1679,  and  is  inserted  in  the 
register  of  the  parish  of  Woodchurch.  After 
reciting  that  there  had  been  differences  in 
the  parish  concerning  the  management  of  the 
charity  founded  by  James  Goodaker,  of  Barn- 
ston,  it  was  ordered,  that  from  thenceforth 
there  should  be  twelve  governors  of  the  cows, 
whereof  the  owner  of  the  house  of  Prenton 
should  be  one,  the  parson  of  the  parish  ano¬ 
ther,  and  the  churchwardens  two  more  ;  and 
the  other  eight  to  be  elected  yearly  out  of  the 
several  townships  of  the  said  parish,  each 
man  so  selected  overseeing  and  taking  care 
of  the  cows  in  his  particular  township.  It 
was  also  ordered,  that  the  governors  should 
jointly  have  power  to  nominate  two  overseers 
yearly  to  have  power  to  dispose  of  the  cows  ; 
and,  if  they  saw  occasion,  to  cause  them  to 
be  exchanged  for  younger.  It  was  also  or¬ 
dered,  that  every  person  having  a  parish  cow 
should  pay  to  the  overseers  the  sum  of  2s.  8 d. 
on  the  Friday  before  Whitsuntide,  the.  over¬ 
seers  giving  in  their  accounts  to  the  gover¬ 
nors,  who  should  have  power  to  allow  and 
approve  of  them.  It  was  also  ordered,  that 
every  cow  should  be  marked  on  the  one  horn 
with  W.  P.  (Woodchurch  Parish,)  and  on  the 
other  with  initial  letters  of  the  parson’s  name. 
It  was  also  ordered,  that  the  cows  should  be 
brought  every  Friday  before  Whitsuntide  to 
the  parson’s  court,  to  be  viewed  by  the  gover¬ 


nors  and  overseers  ;  any  person  failing  to  pay 
his  hire,  or  to  bring  his  cow  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  to  forfeit  his  cow,  and  be  incapable 
of  having  another  for  the  space  of  three 
years.  Lastly,  it  was  ordered,  that  a  copy  of 
that  decree  should  be  entered  in  the  bishop’s 
registry,  and  the  decree  itself  deposited  in 
the  parish  chest  of  Woodchurch. 

The  parish  of  Woodchurch  includes  ten(?) 
townships,  from  each  of  which  a  trustee  is 
elected,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  cows 
are  properly  taken  care  of ;  and  these  persons 
are  termed  governors  of  the  cows.  There  is 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  on  the  Fri¬ 
day  before  Whitsuntide,  on  which  occasion 
the  cows  are  produced  and  examined,  and  the 
owners  of  them  required  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  money  advanced  to  them.  The  sum 
thus  collected  is  carried  to  account  with  the 
funds  of  the  charity  for  the  benefit  of  future 
applicants,  or  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the 
cows  that  happen  to  die  or  become  useless. 
Any  poor  industrious  person,  who  can  raise  a 
small  sum  of  money,  is  considered  entitled  to 
receive  from  this  charity  enough  to  purchase 
a  cow.  The  general  price  of  a  cow  in  this 
part  of  the  country  is  from  7 1-  to  8/.,  and  it  is 
usually  expected  that  at  least  half  the  amount 
should  be  contributed  by  the  applicant ;  some¬ 
times,  however,  as  much  as  51.  is  advanced 
from  the  funds  of  the  charity.  The  annual 
sum  paid  by  each  person  receiving  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  charity,  amounts  to  51.  per  cent, 
on  the  sum  advanced.  When  a  cow  dies, 
whatever  advantage  can  be  made  of  the  car¬ 
cass  belongs  to  the  charity  ;  and  if  the  owner 
should  not  have  been  guilty  of  negligence 
or  ill-treatment,  his  loss  is  immediately  re¬ 
placed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  the 
charity  on  “  Cow-day, in  the  year  1835  : — 


Townships.  Number  of  Cows.  Amount  paid. 


Woodchurch 

4 

£  s.  d. 

-  0  15  8 

Ludican  - 

1 

-  0  3  0 

Arrow 

4 

-  0  16  6 

Irby 

8 

-  1  12  0 

Barnston 

6 

-  1  4  2 

Pensby 

1 

.  0  4  0 

Prenton  - 

3 

-  0  13  0 

Thingw  ell 

6 

-  14  0 

Oxton 

6 

-  1  2  8 

The  annual 

39  7  15  0 

charges  upon  the  fund  are  as 

follow  : — 

£  s.  d. 

For  a  dinner  on  Cow  day  -  -  -  1  15  6 

Biscuits  distributed  to  the  owners  of 

cows  -  -  -  -  -  -  070 

To  the  Schoolmaster  for  keeping  the  ac¬ 
counts  -  -  -  .  -  -  050 

For  attendance  at  the  gate  -  -  -  0  1  4 

£2  8  10 


The  accounts  are  kept  with  great  regula¬ 

rity,  and  the  charity  is  considered  as  a  d#- 
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sided  benefit  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  by  en¬ 
couraging  industry  and  frugality,  and  contri¬ 
buting  to  their  comfort  and  general  welfare. 
The  annual  contributions  are  lound  sufficient 
to  keep  up  the  number  of  cows,  so  that  the 
trustees  require  no  additional  capital  to  carry 
into  effect  the  objects  of  the  charity. 

A  sum  of  16/.  was  borrowed  by  the  parish 
from  the  funds  of  the  charity,  the  interest 
being  paid  from  the  church-rate.  During  the 
last  jear,  6/.  of  the  principal  having  been 
repaid,  the  debt  was  reduced  to  10/.  The 
balance  upon  the  current  account  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer,  is  6/.  1 1  s.  hd.  The 
present  overseers  are  the  Rev.  J.  King,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Ellison.  P.  Q. 

A  DAY  AT  TORONTO.* 

By  an  Albanian. 

I  have  been  several  times  at  Toronto,  and 
am  one  of  the  few  Americans  who  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  place.  It  may  he  because  I 
visited  it  in  company  with  some  agreeable 
companions,  or  because  1  have  there  some 
kind  and  attentive  friends.  My  more  recent 
excursion  has  a  reminiscence  connected  with 
it,  which  induces  me  “  to  write  it  down.’’ 
Not  long  since  I  found  myself  with  a  small, 
snug  party  of  travellers,  standing  on  the 
wooden  wharf  at  Niagara,  waiting  for  the 
morning  boat  to  Toronto,  and  watching  with 
anxiety,  ad  interim ,  a  cold,  gray  sky,  which 
we  all  pronounced  quite  out  of  character  for 
the  season.  Some  shivering  urchins  near  us 
were  trying  to  catch  their  breakfasts  off'  some 
dingy-looking  schooners,  ever  and  anon  jerk¬ 
ing  up  their  lines  with  an  energy  that  endan¬ 
gered  the  eyes  of  the  nearest  spectators. 
Opposite,  several  boats  had  put  off'  from  Fort 
Niagara,  for  similar  purposes,  the  fort  itself 
standing  out  clear  and  massively  from  the 
background  of  the  picture,  composed  alike  of 
water  and  of  sky. 

No  others  than  fishermen  seemed  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  fortress,  unless  the  attendant 
of  the  lighthouse  might  have  been  so  consi¬ 
dered  ;  he  whose  nightly  avocations  have 
continued  uninterrupted  amid  all  the  changes 
of  the  war-department,  and  the  arrival  and 
departure  ot  the  military.  That  beacon-light 
had  once  guided  my  path  during  a  stormy 
night,  and  I  greeted  my  old  friend  with  plea¬ 
sure,  as  it  now  sentinelled  the  waste  of 
waters. 

By-and-by,  each  moment  growing  more 
tedious,  the  smoke  of  the  Hamilton’s  chim¬ 
neys  was  seen  enlarging  in  volume,  and  de¬ 
creasing  its  distance;  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
a  neatly-constructed  steamboat,  painted  black, 
with  a  red  stripe  below  her  guards,  came 
alongside  from  Lewiston,  and  was  made  fast 
to  the  dock. 
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Our  luggage  was  speedily  transferred,  and 
we  soon  found  ourselves  on  board,  and  under 
way.  I  always  have  had  an  idea  that  some¬ 
thing  of  the  character  of  a  town  may  be 
guessed  by  the  conversation  that  takes  place 
between  those  who  are  leaving  home  in  a 
steamboat,  and  those  who  remain  behind. 

I  remember  that  when  I  wasonceat  Shrews¬ 
bury,  New  Jersey,  the  whole  gabble  was 
about  marketing  and  peaches.  At  the  New- 
York  wharves  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Cock¬ 
ney  pretension  discoverable  in  the  intermin¬ 
able  nothings,  abont  “  town,”  “  in  town,” 

“  out  of  town,”  “  going  up  the  river  to  Mr. 

- \s  place;”  hopes  of  meeting  Mr.  A.  and 

Mrs.  B.,  some  ultra  fashionable  names  being 
loudly  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  the  by¬ 
standers,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  nar¬ 
rator  himself.  At  Albany  I  have  frequently 
been  pleased  with  the  same  kind  of  good-by 
conversation — “  I’m  off  for  a  few  days  or, 

“  Tom,  don’t  forget  to  go  down  to  Jim’s,  and 
get  that  are  fish  and  ile.’’ 

On  this  occasion,  the  sounds  that  floated 
around  me  were  those  of  persons  who  shone 
with  reflected  light.  “  Are  you  going  ’omeP” 

“  Did  you  see  Captain  Rifle  before  you  left?” 
“  The  Honourable  Mr.  McTab  is  arrived 
from  St.  Catharine’s.  I  just  left  him.” — 

“  Don’t  forget  to  tell  the  mantuamaker  at 
Toronto,  that  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Belton 
wishes  her  dresses  sent  up  by  the  next  boat.” 
By  the  time  I  had  fairly  endeavoured  to  learn 
whether  these  scraps  of  conversation  would 
justify  my  theory,  we  were  off'  several  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  it  was  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty  I  recognised  the  port  we  had  left  behind 
us. 

The  Hamilton  was  a  very  comfortable 
boat,  and  rejoiced  in  a  pair  of  pretty  engines, 
with  improved  boilers,  that  drove  her  along 
readily  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
After  a  couple  of  hours  we  began  to  see  the 
outlines  of  a  distant  town  ahead,  and  a  light¬ 
house,  to  which  we  seemed  running  down. 
By-and-by,  a  low,  sandy  beach  discovered 
itself  on  our  right,  with  a  few  huts  upon  it ; 
to  the  left,  a  long  bank,  crowned  with  hand¬ 
some  dwellings,  and  behind  it  clusters  of 
roofs,  that  bespoke  a  thickly-settled  town. 
As  we  entered  the  harbour,  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  low,  sandy  point,  and  this  natural 
terrace,  we  found  it  opening  up  before  us  a 
considerable  distance,  and  possessing  a  chan¬ 
nel  of  some  narrowness,  marked  out  by  a  line 
of  buoys.  In  a  few  minutes  more  we  were 
fairly  at  the  wharf,  consisting  of  a  long, 
wooden  platform,  extending  out  from  the 
shore,  and  alongside  of  other  steamboats,  all 
hot  and  whizzing,  ready  to  move  at  the  first 
jingle  of  the  pilot’s  bell. 

While  the  captain  was  making  his  vessel 
snug  and  fast,  we  had  time  to  look  around 
us,  and  fix  in  our  mind’s  eye  the  prominent 
features  of  the  place.  In  one  direction  a 
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dismasted  windmill  rose  up  before  us ;  in 
another,  was  a  vessel  on  the  stocks,  lying 
among  other  vessels  that  had  probably  been 
launched  from  the  same  spot ;  in  front  of  us, 
stretched  the  town,  consisting  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  buildings,  generally  of  a  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  unusual  to  us.  Here  and  there,  some 
large  square  dwellings,  of  three  or  four  stories 
in  height,  towered  above  the  rest,  of  which 
the  roofs  projected  on  every  sole.  Such  a  one 
was  the  governor's  house,  which  was  painted 
of  a  yellow  colour,  surrounded  by  shrub¬ 
bery,  and  distinguished  by  a  flag  staff-,  car¬ 
rying  the  red  cross  of  St.  George.  Along 
the  terrace  were  some  very  showy  houses  in 
the  cottage,  and  others  in  the  gothic  style. 
In  a  word,  there  was  an  air  of  substance,  of 
taste,  and  of  refinement,  discoverable  in  many 
of  the  mansions  which  thus  met  our  view. 
On  the  extreme  left  of  the  town,  upon  the 
terrace  already  mentioned,  was  the  barracks, 
near  which  a  spot  was  pointed  out  as  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Pike.  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  notwithstanding  the  early  services 
of  this  gallant  soldier,  and  the  distinguished 
bravery  with  which  he  led  the  attack  at  Little 
York,  that  his  memory  will  longest  be  che¬ 
rished  by  those  who  have  any  tenderness  of 
heart,  for  the  exquisite  letter  which  he  wrote 
his  wife  on  the  eve  of  the  engagement.  It 
is  often  thus,  that  some  striking  incident  of 
a  casual  nature  does  more  to  portray  the  real 
character  of  a  hero,  than  all  the  “  bruised 
arms”  he  may  have  “hung  up  for  monu¬ 
ments.” 

To  the  right  of  the  barracks,  at  some  dis¬ 
tance,  are  the  government- house  and  public 
offices,  substantial  and  well-designed  edifices 
of  brick,  that  present  an  imposing  appearance, 
and  claimed  our  next  attention. 

After  having  sent  our  luggage  to  the  On¬ 
tario  House,  for  the  North  American  was 
full,  we  strolled  about  the  place.  There  were 
evident  signs  of  improvement :  buildings  were 
being  erected,  streets  macadamized,  labourers 
were  busy  everywhere,  and  the  shops  filled 
with  goods.  These  are  quite  in  a  different 
style  from  our  own.  They  contain  many 
articles  of  merchandise,  which  are  never  seen 
in  ours,  under  any  circumstances.  1  found 
on  sale  a  great  variety  of  useful  things,  which 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  bring  away,  had 
not  the  duties  been  too  heavy.  A  few  articles 
of  real  utility,  however,  proved  too  much  for 
my  self-denial,  and  were  forthwith  trans¬ 
ferred  to  my  possession.  In  the  bookstores 
I  found  many  valuable  editions  of  late  scien¬ 
tific  works,  not  yet  imported  by  our  booksellers, 
and  in  the  jewellers’  shops  very  unique  objects 
of  taste,  that  are  not  “  in  fashion  in  the 
states.”  In  short,  had  I  been  mercantile  in 
my  pursuits,  I  could  have  made  some  bar¬ 
gains  “  worthy  of  attention.” 

At  this  time  the  colonial  parliament  was 

in  session  j  the  question  of  a  suspension  of 


specie  payments  being  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion. 

We  entered  the  house  of  assembly  while  a 
debate  was  going  on,  and  had  an  opportunity 
ot  observing  the  forms  of  business.  The 
room  was  a  large,  square  one;  on  one  side 
was  a  number  of  plain  seats  for  spectators, 
rising  one  above  another,  and  of  very  simple 
construction  ;  these  were  separated  from  the 
house  by  a  railing  in  front.  Opposite  the 
seats  ot  the  spectators  sat  the  speaker,  on  an 
ill  constructed  seat,  in  front  of  a  screen  of 
green  baize.  At  his  right-hand  was  a  small 
desk,  equally  inconvenient  with  the  seat  itself. 
1  he  speaker  was  a  good  looking  man,  dressed 
in  a  black  gown  and  cocked  hat.  In  front 
of  h  im  was  the  clerk’s  table,  at  which  sat  an 
elderly  person,  also  in  a  black  gown.  Around 
this  table,  at  a  little  distance,  and  in  two 
parallel  circles,  sat  the  honourable  members, 
each  having  a  little  square  pedestal  before 
him,  which  served  for  closet  and  desk.  There 
was  nothing  striking  in  the  appearance  of 
these  gentlemen.  They  were  rather  slovenly 
in  their  dress,  and  not  very  intellectual  in 
countenance.  The  peculiarities  which  would 
strike  an  American,  were,  the  occasional  cries 
of  “  hear  him,  hear  him,”  not  deep  nor  loud, 
with  which  they  occasionally  greeted  the 
speakers. 

A  distinguished  leader  of  the  government 
made  a  speech  of  some  humour  which  was 
well  received,  and  some  others  briefly  ad¬ 
dressed  the  chair  without  displaying  any  par¬ 
ticular  talent.  On  calling  up  a  local  bill,  the 
house  went  into  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
upon  which  the  speaker  left  the  chair,  and 
the  sergeant-at-arms  went  up  to  the  clerk’s 
table,  took  the  wooden  mace  which  lay  there 
aud  placed  it  underneath.  I  discovered  that 
the  officers  of  the  house  wore  a  rosette  and 
riband  of  black  silk  upon  the  collars  of  their 
coats  behind,  in  imitation  of  the  tie  of  the 
bag-wigs  still  worn  by  some  officials  in  the 
mother  country.  Across  the  hall  was  the 
council-room,  which  we  next  visited.  This  is 
a  large,  handsome  room,  having  carpets  and 
draperies  of  crimson,  and  railings  and  chairs 
of  dark  and  polished  oak.  A  handsome 
throne  stood  on  one  side  of  the  room  with 
appropriate  insignias.  A  few  gentlemen  in 
gowns  were  scattered  about  engaged  in  read¬ 
ing — the  council  not  then  being  in  session. 
A  venerable  old  man  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of 
black,  cut  in  an  antiquated  style,  sat  in  front 
of  a  table  outside  the  bar.  The  rosette  be¬ 
hind,  and  a  superbly-mounted  dress-sword  in 
his  hand,  at  once  indicated  his  being  the 
sergeant-at-arms.  While  we  were  admiring 
the  neatness  of  this  apartment,  we  recognised 
among  the  loungers  a  gentleman  in  his  robes, 
who  proved  to  be  a  highly-valued  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  former  years.  Through  his  kindness 
we  received  immediate  introductions  to  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  pro- 
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vince.  The  gentlemanly  person  and  well- 
bred  manner  of  the  attorney-general,  was  not 
lost  upon  us,  nor  did  the  force  of  his  conver¬ 
sational  powers  escape  our  notice. 

Our  next  movement  was  to  the  government- 
house,  and  though  not  a  public  day,  we  were 
promised  a  sight  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head. 
A  grenadier  at  the  gate,  and  another  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  reminded  us  of  the  state 
in  which  the  representatives  of  England  main¬ 
tain  themselves,  wherever  her  red  cross  is 
displayed.  We  entered  a  small  square  room 
plainly  furnished,  which  communicated  on 
two  sides  opposite  with  other  rooms.  Near 
a  small  table  sat  the  governor’s  orderly,  his 
sword  unhung,  and  lus  white  gloves  and 
bear- kin-covered  cap  lying  before  him.  A 
large  book  containing  the  names  of  the  visi¬ 
ters  seemed  to  be  in  his  charge.  Our  friend, 
aware  of  the  circumstance  that  this  was  not 
a  visiting  day,  sent  up  his  name  to  the  aid- 
de-camp  m  waiting,  and  whom  we  could  see 
at  the  time  sitting  in  another  room  adjoining. 
Colonel  Halkett,  who  is  a  captain  in  the 
guards,  a  very  fine  and  gallant  officer,  imme¬ 
diately  went  into  the  governor,  and  after  a 
few  moments  asked  us  into  a  small  ante-room 
on  our  right  hand,  in  which  was  a  table 
covered  with  newspapers.  Here  we  remained 
but  a  moment,  when  we  were  asked  to  walk 
into  the  governor’s  office.  As  we  entered,  a 
person  ot  middle  size,  dressed  in  a  drab  frock 
coat,  buff  vest,  light  trousers,  and  shoes  ;  a 
gold  watch-chain  about  his  neck  that  was 
passed  with  some  care  through  sundry  button¬ 
holes,  rose  from  a  sola  underneath  a  recess 
in  the  wall,  came  forward  to  give  us  his  hand, 
and  ask  us  to  be  seated.  His  countenance 
was  not  what  could  be  termed  a  fine  one,  yet 
it  was  manly,  and  his  eyes  were  quick  and 
sparkling.  Long  service  in  various  climes 
had  embrowned  his  complexion,  anti  his  hair, 
which  stood  quite  erect  above  his  forehead, 
was  almost  gray.  In  front  of  him  was  along 
table  covered  with  boxes  and  papers,  anti  at 
the  opposite  end  a  young  lad  was  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  writing. 

Our  conversation  turned  on  the  climate  of 
Canada,  the  governor’s  fondness  for  eques¬ 
trian  exercise — natural  enough  to  one  who 
had  galloped  across  the  Pampas.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  great  desire  to  see  the  western  prai¬ 
ries,  and  to  learn  the  result  of  Mr.  Catlin’s 
labours  in  the  study  of  aboriginal  history  and 
manners.  He  impressed  us  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  his  being  a  man  of  ability.  Indeed, 
although  his  connexion  with  the  Eirol  family 
may  have  been  one  cause  of  his  advancement, 
yet  his  literary  efforts  are  of  a  character  to 
place  him  among  the  first  men  of  his  class. 
H  is  Tour  across  the  Pampas,  his  Bubbles 
from  the  Bruunens,  and  his  Poor-House 
Report,  are  productions  too  well  known  to 
require  any  commentary  from  a  passing  tra¬ 
veller.  | 


We  took  our  leave,  much  pleased  with  the 
interview.  Our  curiosity  was  gratified  by  a 
personal  knowledge  of  a  celebrated  character 
and  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 

“  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  mau.'' 

The  indisposition  of  Lady  Head,  alone, 
prevented  her  from  receiving  us,  although 
the  hour  of  our  visit  was  rather  one  of  neces¬ 
sity  than  etiquette.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  viewing  the  town,  watching  the 
vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  observing  the 
peculiarities  and  foreign  air  of  the  equipages 
which  rolled  through  the  streets.  A  late  and 
indifferent  dinner  ended  the  day. 

At  ten  o’clock,  p.  m.,  we  went  on  board  the 
Great  Britain,  an  admirable  sea-boat,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Whitney,  bound  down 
the  lake  the  same  night.  The  large  state¬ 
rooms,  the  excellent  fare,  and  the  kind  atten¬ 
tions  of  the  commander  made  our  trip  a  plea¬ 
sant  one.  Was  this  a  proper  moment,  I 
could  relate  some  interesting  anecdotes  both 
of  the  vessel  and  captain.  Lake  Ontario  is  a 
sheet  of  water  that  is  not  to  be  passed  over 
without  due  caution.  A  most  beautiful  sky, 
a  clear  atmosphere,  and  a  calm  surface,  made 
our  brief  voyage  one  of  unalloyed  comfort. 
While  we  glided  gaily  along  past  the  beautiful 
shores  of  Canada,  we  could  not  but  admire 
the  vast  fields  opening  to  human  improve¬ 
ment,  nor  overlook  the  fact  that  the  manners 
and  customs  prevailing  in  the  provinces 
afforded  a  striking  and  picturesque  contrast 
to  thote  on  our  own  side.  It  was  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  that  made  us  chiefly  remember  a  Day 
at  Toronto.  —  New  York  Mirror. 
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A  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 
WEDGEWOOl)  HIEROGLYPH,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  THE  WILLOW  PATTERN. 

By  Mark  Lemon. — With  a  Plate. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Fo  (who  was 
nearly  as  long  as  his  name),  the  great  philo¬ 
sopher  Fum,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  had  set  nearly 
all  the  pigtails  in  the  Celestial  Empire 
“bolt  upright.” — Nature  having  devised 
this  form  of  expression  for  a  surprised  Chi¬ 
nese.  Never  was  astonishment  so  general. 
Wherever  you  turned, 

“  Some  graceful  pigtail  pointed  to  the  skies.” 

It  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  delight 
occasioned  by  the  new  doctrine.  Death  was 
now  no  longer  a  thing  of  terrors  ;  but  every 
child  of  the  sun  looked  forward  with  joyous 
anticipation  to  the  time  when  he  should 

"  Soar  the  air,  or  swim  the  deep. 

Or  o’er  the  sephalica  creep.” 

The  fear  was  not  that  they  must  die,  but 
that  they  might  not.  So  anxious,  indeed, 
were  many  for  this  transmigration,  that, 
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anticipatincr  death,  they  insisted  upon  being 
something  else. 

Sing-sing,  principal  tenor  to  the  emperor, 
fell  from  the  shingled  roof  of  his  dwelling, 
and,  becoming  impaled  on  the  point  of  his 
tale,  conceived  himself  a  humming-bird,  and 
would  not  be  quieted  Ti-di,  the  greatest 
dandy  in>ide  of  the  greatest  wall  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  strutted  down  the  principal  street  of 
Fou-loo  with  a  water-melon  on  his  apex, 
which  some  mischievous  urchin  had  at¬ 
tached  to  it  during  his  siesta.  Ti-di  was 
always  so  occupied  with  thoughts  of  himself 
that  at  any  time,  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  never  gave  him  the 
least  concern.  It  is  therefore  not  much  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  when  his  brain  was 
being  bandied  about  between  self-love  and 
the  new  doctrine,  the  jokes  and  gibes  of  the 
laughing  people  of  Fou-loo  should  have 
been  for  a  long  time  unregarded.  When 
he  did  perceive  their  merriment  and  the 
cause  thereof,  he  neither  fainted,  nor  swore, 
nor  ran  away,  nor  did  any  thing  else  that  a 
Christian  fool  would  have  done.  No  :  he 
was  satisfied  that  he  had  died  without 
being  aware  of  it,  and  was  now  a  cockatoo 
of  the  first  feather.  Under  this  impression, 
he  presented  himself  to  the  emperor,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  bamboo  had  been  liberally 
awarded  that  he  was  convinced  that  he  had 
feet,  and  not  talons.  Si-long,  a  fulsome 
flatterer,  discovered  that  he  was  a  creeping 
thing  ;  Tri-tri,  an  old  courtesan,  became  a 
spider ;  and  Nic-quic,  a  lawyer,  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  vulture  by  the  force  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  a  devout  belief  in  the  new 
doctrine. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Empire  of  the  mighty  Fo,  produced  by 
the  eloquence  of  the  philosopher  Fum, 
when  our  “  true  history  ”  begins. 

[Gentle  reader,*  ring  'he  bell,  and  desire 
John  to  bring  you  a  “  willow  'pattern  plate .” 
John  has  obeyed  you,  and,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  we  will  now  proceed  ] 

On  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  lake  Flo- 
slo  (see  plate )  stood  the  out-of-town  resi¬ 
dence  of  Chou-chu,  a  wealthy  dealer  in 
areca-nuts  and  betel.  I  had  written  thus 
far,  when,  conscious  of  my  own  inability  to 
do  justice  to  this  part  of  my  narrative,  I 
procured  the  assistance  of  a  friend.  I  trust 
the  style  will  betray  the  author,  for  his 
modesty  would  not  allow  me  to  publish  his 
name.  He  writes  thus  : — 

“  THIS  SINGULARLY  ELIGIBLE  PROPERTY, 

which  was  fur  a  lengthened  period 
the  admired  abude  or  chou-chu,  vendor  of  areca- 
nuts  and  betel,  stands  on  the  margin  of  that 

LOVELY  LAKE, — THE  SLO  FLO, 

which, .from  its  waters,  colourless  and  pale  as  the 
LOTUS 

which  floats  upon  them,  might  be  called 

•  The  humour  (if  any)  of  this  sketch  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  understood  if  the  above  requisition  be  complied 
with. 


A  GALAXY,  OR  MILKY-WAY  I 
a  particular  d  sideratum  in  this  land  of  tea. 

The  residence  itself  is  of  an  extraordinary  character, 
being  two  stories  high,  with  a 
portico 

of  lofty  pretensions,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  flight 
of  steps  of  tlie  most  curious 
ZIG-ZAG 

construction.  A  bow-winduvv,  admirably  situated 

for  FISHING,  BATHING,  OR  SUICIDE, 

overhangs  the  lake.  The  arrangement  of  the 
grounds  has 

“  task’d  the  ingenuity  of  man”  ( Sophocles ). 

The  principal  walk  is  intersected  by  an 
“  IN  AND  OUT  ”  FENCE, 

for  which  no  reason  can  at  present  be  given; 
but  an  inquiring  mind  must  derive  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  the  pursuit  of  the  discovery  of 
its  utility.  The  trees  and  shrubs  are  rare 
and  valuable.  The  pudding-tree  of  Lin¬ 
naeus  overhangs  the  house  (see  plate)  :  an 
invaluable  acquisition  to  a  purchaser  with  a 
large  family  of  small  children,  as  that  deli¬ 
cious  compound  will  be  always  ready  lor  the 
table.  Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage  to  the 
married  man.  Immediately  in  front,  and  in 
cose  proximity  to  the  nursery  window, 
grows  the  betula,  or  birch,  whose  usefulness 
needs  no  commendation  from  the  humble 
individual  who  pens  this  feeble  announce¬ 
ment.  Among  some  artificial  rocks,  as 
good  as  real,  are  two  rich  specimens  of  the 
pyrotechnic  arbor,  or  the  natural  Catherine- 
wheel  and  fiz-gig  (see  plate),  so  celebrated 
in  all  books  on  the  art  of  making  fire-works 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  Chinese  so 
pre-eminently  excel.  The  residence  is  con¬ 
nected  by  a  bridge  with  the  domain. 
There  is 

also 

a  peculiarity  about  this  property  unattain¬ 
able  by  any  other:  its  Prussian-blue  com¬ 
pletion  !  an  advantage  which  may  not  at 
first  strike  the  casual  observer,  but  which 
to  the  deeply  thoughtful  presents  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  never  to  be  met  with  ;  lor,  by  a  mo¬ 
derate  admixture  of  gamboge,  it  might  be 
made  a  second 

yueu-min-yueu,  or  garden  of  perpetual 
verdure. 

This  brief  statement  must  convey  but  a  very 
vague  idea  of  this  elisium  ;  and  there  is  one 
feature  which  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
describe, — a  feature  which  has  given  it  cele¬ 
brity  as  undy  ing  as  that  of  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries  : 

This  feature  is  its 
WILLOW!!!  (See  plate.) 

“  The  force  of  language  can  no  farther  go.” 

tl  Cards  to  view,  &c.” 

Now  put  this  in  the  past  tense,  and  you 
have  a  faint  picture  of  the  out-of-town  resi¬ 
dence  of  Chou-chu,  vender  of  areca-nuts 
and  betel,  in  the  reigns  of  the  Emperor  Fo 
and  the  Philosopher  Fum. 

Chou-chu,  in  addition  to  his  other  desir¬ 
able  commodities,  had  a  daughter  “  passing 
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fayre,”  i.  e.  particularly  fat,  for  Chinamen 
love  by  weight  and  measure.  She  was  a 
perfect  beauty,  resembling  a  feather-bed 
without  a  string  round  the  middle, —  a  celes¬ 
tial  globe, — literally  a  whole  domestic  circle 
in  herself.  So  much  loveliness  necessarily 
produced  a  multitude  of  sighing  swains,  and 
Chou-chu  had  serious  thoughts  of  abandon¬ 
ing  the  nut  and  betel  business,  and  existing 
entirely  on  the  munificent  presents  to  his 
magnificent  daughter. 

Si-so  (for  that  was  the  given  name  of 
Miss  Chou-chu)  had,  like  other  beauties, 
some  very  preposterous  ideas,  and  one  of 
them  was  a  supposition  that  she  knew  better 
than  her  excellent  papa,  the  man  who  was 
most  likely  to  suit  her  for  a  husband. 
Under  this  impression,  she  might  have  been 
nightly  seen  watching,  like  another  Hero, 
the  progress  of  a  celestial  Leander  (in  a 
boat)  across  the  Slo-flo.  As  the  bark  drew 
near  the  shore,  the  night  wind  bore  the 
indistinct  bang-wang  of  a  guitar.  Delicious 
instrument  !  especially  as  constructed  in 
China.  Three  strings  tightly  strained  over  a 
full-blown  bladder  attached  to  a  cane,  con¬ 
stitute  this  romantic  appendage  to  the  sere¬ 
nades  of  this  Celestial  Empire.  Ting-a- 
ting  (Si-so’s  Leander)  was  one  of  the  sweet¬ 
est  minstrels  in  Fou-loo  ;  but  being  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant  of  those  straight-tailed 
commas  by  which  sound  is  made  visible,  I 
cannot,  convey  to  you  the  melody  to  which 
the  following  stanza  was  originally  sung. 
The  thoughts  are  beautifully  expressed  in 
the  original,  but,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
have  suffered  much  in  the  translation. 

CE-RA-NA-DE. 

( Original .) 

“  O-re  ye-wi-te  Slo-flo 
Ic  om-to  mi  Si-so 

Sha  min-ye  ui-tin-ga  le-s-ong-in  ye-gro-fe 

Op-in  ye-lat-ti-ce 

He-re  me-o  Tlia-tis 

I-lu-ra  wa-kei  f  no-twa-ken  mi-lofe.” 

( Translation .) 

"  O’er  the  white  Slo-flo 
I  come  to  my  Si-so, 

Shaming  the  nightingale’s  song  in  the  grove. 

Open  the  lattice. 

Hear  me — oh  I  that  is. 

If  you’re  awake  :  if  not,  waken,  my  love.” 

Such  was  the  nightly  song  of  Ting-a-ting! 
— a  fitting  prelude  t.o  that  delightful  inter¬ 
change  of  soul  that  followed,  rendered 
doubly  delightful  by  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  the  forbidden  fruit  of  their  young  loves. 

'*  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  ” 
in  Europe;  and  in  Asia  it  has  the  same  dis¬ 
position  to  vagaries.  These  hours  of  deep 
delight  could  not  last  for  ever.  One  night 
Chou-chu  had  the  cholic  and  could  not  sleep. 
He  rolled  over  and  over  on  his  bed,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  finding  a  resting-place.  At 
length,  exhausted  by  pain,  he  dozed  ;  when 
the  dulcet  notes  of  Ting-a-ting’s  kitar  roused 


him.  The  lattice  of  Si-so’s  chamber  wanted 
oil,  and  as  the  fond  girl  obeyed  the  injunc¬ 
tion  of  her  lover,  it  squeaked.  Chou-chu 
described  an  angle,  that  is,  he  sat  upright  in 
his  bed.  Something  was  thrown  from  above 
to  somebody  below.  Smack  !  smack  ! — 
somebody  was  kissing  the  something.  It 
was  a  bunch  of  green-tea  sprigs*  thrown 
down  by  Si-so,  to  show  that  she  was  awake. 
A  slight  rustling  against  the  wall  assured 
Chou-chu  that  above  was  receiving  a  reply 
from  below.  It  was  the  branch  of  an  ice- 
plant  drawn  up  by  a  thread,  by  which  Si-so 
learned  that  her  lover  was  very  cold.  The 
reply  was  a  capsicum,  implying  that  ex¬ 
tremes  meet,  for  Si-so  was  very  hot  with 
apprehension,  for  she  fancied  that  she  heard 
the  shuffling  of  her  father’s  slippers.  It 
was  but  the  pattering  of  the  rain  on  the 
shingles.  Ting-a-ting  put  up  his  umbrella, 
— spatter,  spatter  1  Chou-chu  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  all  was  not  right.  Another 
twinge  of  the  cholic  aroused  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  within  him.  He  arose,  and  tied  his 
tail  in  a  knot,  that  the  rustle  of  its  pendula- 
tions  on  his  brocaded  gown  should  not  be 
heard,  and  with  cautious  and  noiseless  steps 
proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  his  daughter. 
His  hand  was  on  the  bobbin  which  raised 
the  latch,  when  a  report  like  infant  thunder 
made  him  start  back  in  terror.  The  rain 
had  then  rendered  the  planks  of  Ting-a- 
ting’s  boat  as  slippery  as  glass,  and  he  had 
fallen  on  the  bladder  of  his  kitar.  In  a 
moment  Chou-chu’s  disorder  changed  its 
character  :  he  became  choleric,  and  rushing 
into  the  room,  he  saw —  But,  like  the 
modest  painter  of  Greece,  let  me  draw  a  veil 
over  this  part  of  the  picture. 

Time  passed,  and  Chou-chu,  wisely  con° 
sidering  that  to  find  Si-so  a  husband  would 
release  him  from  the  care  of  looking  after 
her,  had  selected  one  from  among  the  richest 
of  her  suitors.  But  Chou-chu  was  mortal, 
and  his  hopes  werewain ;  for  love,  ever  rich 
in  expedients,  had  conducted  Ting-a-ting 
within  hearing  of  the  eloquence  of  Furn  and 
the  new  doctrine.  His  tail  was  exalted, 
and  he  became  a  Fumite.  In  the  disguise 
of  a  pipe-merchant,  he  had  obtained  an 
interview  with  his  beloved  Si-so;  and  hav¬ 
ing  found  an  opportunity  to  dilate  upon  the 
pleasures  of  transmigration,  he  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  the  two  little  curls  on 
each  side  of  her  head  break  from  their 
gummy  bondage,  and  yield  spiral  evidence 
of  her  conversion  to  Fumism. 

The  happy  day  (as  a  bridal-day  is  face¬ 
tiously  called)  at  length  arrived,  and  all, 
except  the  bride,  prepared  for  the  pleasing 
ceremony,  when,  lo  !  the  presumptuous 
Ting-a-ting  made  his  appearance.  The 
bridegroom  elect  turned  yellow,  Chou-chu 

*  In  the  East,  flowers,  &c.  ’are"often  pressed  into 
the  service  of  t lie  immoital  little  boy  Love,  and  form  a 
language  “  sweet  as  the  thoughts  they  tell.”_ 
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fluctuated  between  that  colour  and  green, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Celestials  present  looked 
as  though  they  had  taken  the  benefit  of  the 
act,  and  had  been  whitewashed.  Ere  any 
could  find  words  to  express  their  indignation 
at  this  intrusion,  Si-so  had  rushed  towards 
her  lover,  who,  kneeling,  transfixed  her 
with  his  tail,  and  “  buried  a  dagger  in  his 
own  heart.’’  Amazement  for  awhile  blinded 
the  spectators,  and  when  they  did  recover 
their  perceptive  faculties,  the  bodies  ot  Si- 
so  and  Ting-a-ting  had  disappeared  ;  but 
perched  upon  the  sill  of  the  window  were 
two  doves  of  extraordinary  dimensions. 

Chou-chu  fled  in  consternation,  followed 
by  the  bridegroom  and  his  father  {see.  plate). 
Fumism  had  proved  the  divinity  of  its 
origin  ;  for  the  faithful  pair  had  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  those  emblems  of  love  and  gen¬ 
tleness  wjiich  have  so  long  occupied  such  a 
conspicuous  position  in  the  celebrated 
Wedgewood  hieroglyph,  commonly  called 
“  The  Willow  Pattern.’’  (See  plate.) 

Bentley's  Miscellany. 

of  a  lEca'tfti:. 


GEMS  FROM  ETHEL  CHURCHILL. 

A  ^ London  Day  — It  was  one  of  those 
bright  days  in  Spring,  which  are  very  spend¬ 
thrifts  of  sunshine,  when  the  darkest  alley  in 
London  wins  a  golden  glimpse,  and  the  eter¬ 
nal  mist  around  St.  Paul’s  turns  to  a  glitter¬ 
ing  haze. 

The  Young  Poet  in  Love. — The  fanciful 
fables  of  fairy  land  are  but  allegories  of  the 
young  poet’s  mind  when  the  sweet  spell  is 
upon  him.  Some  slight  thing  calls  up  the 
visionary  world,  and  all  the  outward  and 
actual  is  for  the  time  forgotten.  It  is  a  fever 
ethereal  and  lovely;  but,  like  all  other  fevers, 
leaving  behind  weakness  and  exhaustion. 
I  believe  there  is  nothing  that  causes  so 
strong  a  sensation  of  physical  fatigue  as  the 
exercise  of  the  imagination.  The  pulses 
beat  too  rapidly ;  and  how  cold,  how  de¬ 
pressed,  is  the  reaction  ! 

Affection.-  —There  is  nothing  in  this  world 
so  sensitive  as  affection.  It  feels  its  own 
happiness  too  much  not  to  tremble  for  its 
reality  ;  and  starts,  ever  and  anon,  from  its 
own  delicious  consciousness,  to  ask.  Is  it  not, 
indeed,  a  dream  ?  A  word  and  a  look  are 
enough  either  to  repress  or  to  encourage. 

The  First  Night  of  a  New  Play. — As  he 
looked  round  the  house,  lie  could  not  but  feel 
that  the  triumph  was  well  worth  the  risk  : 
the  mastery  over  human  emotion  had  never 
before  appeared  to  him  so  glorious.  In 
another  hour  the  hopes  and  the  recollections, 
the  thoughts  and  the  feelings,  the  most 
generous  aspirations  and  the  tenderest  sym¬ 
pathies  of  our  nature,  would  be  stirred,  and 
by  what  ?  The  noble  creation  of  one  gifted 


and  inspired  mind!  It  seemed  the  most 
dreadful  ordeal  to  which  the  human  mind 
could  be  subjected  :  all  its  most  precious 
thoughts  brought  forward  for  public  scrutiny, 
perhaps  to  be  misjudged  and  ridiculed  ;  the 
labour  of  months,  the  hope  of  a  life,  to  be  the 
sacrifice  of  a  single  night ;  and  even  he 
knew  not  the  extent  of  to-night’s  importance 
to  the  author. 

Flowers. — It  is  curious  to  note  how  gradu¬ 
ally  the  flowers  warm  into  the  rich  colours 
and  aromatic  breath  of  summer.  First, 
comes  the  snow-drop,  formed  from  the  snows, 
which  give  it  name ;  fair,  but  cold  and 
scentless  :  then  comes  the  primrose,  with  its 
faint  soft  hues,  and  its  faint  soft  perfume — 
an  allegory  of  actual  existence,  where  the 
tenderest  and  most  fragile  natures  are  often 
those  selected  to  bear  the  coldest  weather, 
and  the  most  bleak  exposure. 

A  Character.  —  Mrs.  Churchill  belonged 
to  a  class  now  completely  passed  away.  The 
material  of  the  species  still  remains  ;  but  the 
form  under  which  it  exhibits  is  different. 
She  had  the  reputation  of  being  learned ; 
and  a  little  learning  went  a  great  way  in  her 
time.  Had  she  lived  now,  she  would  have 
talked  of  the  last  delightful  lecture  on  gas,  or 
the  charming  new  treatise  on  carbonic  acid  ; 
she  would  have  studied  German,  and  de¬ 
lighted  in  the  society  of  “  talented  people.” 
As  it  was,  she  knew  some  of  the  Latin 
names  for  plants  in  the  herbal.  She  piqued 
herself  on  giving  advice,  and  said  very  severe 
things;  she  also  wrote' very  long  letters,  and 
was  a  warm  partisan  of  the  exiled  Stuarts. 
Kind-hearted  and  well-meaning,  she  was 
narrow-minded  and  rigid,  only  because  she 
thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  sensible 
woman  to  change  her  mind. 

JVordy  Intoxication. — Words,  like  wine, 
get  up  into  the  head. 

The  Rose.— There  were  red  and  white 
roses  growing  around  :  but  the  rival  flowers 
we  re  unstirred  by  even  a  breath  of  wind  ; 
they  were  still  as  the  ashes  of  the  once  stir¬ 
ring  spirits  that  gathered  them  as  badges  for 
their  fatal  warfare.  Strange  that  the  flower 
so  peculiarly  the  lover’s  own,  around  which 
hung  the  daintiest  conceits  of  poesy,  on 
which  the  eye  lingers,  to  dream  of  the  cheek 
it  holds  loveliest  on  earth — strange  that  the 
rose  should  have  been  a  sign  for  the  fiercest 
struggle  ever  urged  by  party  strife — a  strife 
that  laid  desolate  the  fair  fields  of  England 
for  so  many  years.  And  yet,  how  much 
chivalric  association  has  Shakspeare  flung 
around  their  bloom  !  But  for  him,  the  wars 
of  the  “  rival  houses”  would  be  but  obscure 
chronicles  of  inglorious  wars — fighting  for 
fighting  sake  ;  no  liberty  to  be  defended  or 
obtained,  and  no  foreign  enemy  driven  t.ium- 
phantly  from  the  frontier:  but  for  him,  ‘4  the 
aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster  ”  would  long 
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since  have  sunk  in  the  ground.  But  Shaks- 
peare  has  called  life  out  of  the  past ;  a  thou¬ 
sand  passions  of  humanity  hang  around  those 
white  and  red  flowers.  He  has  given  the 
lasting  archive  to  the  high-born  house  that 
boasted, — 

“  Our  aiery  buildeth  in  the  cedar’s  top, 

And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun.” 

It  is  he  who  has  given  the  life  of  memory  to 
"  the  princely  Edward,”  the  subtle  Richard, 
the  brave-spirited  Margaret,  and  the  sad 
philosophy  of  the  meek  Henry,  which  comes 
home  to  many  weary  of  a  bleak  and  troubled 
world  ;  and  never  do  we  feel  how  completely 
Shakspeare  was  our  national  poet,  till  we 
tread  his  own  locale. 

A  Literary  Life.  —  Composition,  like 
every  thing  else,  feels  the  influence  of  time. 
At  first,  all  is  poetry  with  the  young  poet ; 
his  heart  is  full  of  emotions  eagerly  strug¬ 
gling  for  utterance  ;  every  thing  suggests  the 
exercise  of  his  own  sweet  art.  A  leaf,  a 
flower,  the  star  far  off  in  the  serene  midnight, 
a  look,  a  word,  are  enough  for  a  poem.  Gra¬ 
dually  this  profusion  exhausts  itself,  the 
mind  grows  less  fanciful,  and  poetry  is  rather 
a  power  than  a  passion.  Feelings  have  hard¬ 
ened  into  thoughts,  and  the  sensations  of 
others  are  no  longer  almost  as  if  they  had 
been  matter  of  experience.  The  world  has 
become  real,  and  we  have  become  real  along 
with  it.  Our  own  knowledge  is  now  the 
material  wherewith  we  work  ;  and  we  have 
gathered  a  stock  of  recollections,  bitter  and 
pleasant,  which  now  furnish  the  subjects 
that  we  once  created  :  but  these  do  not  come 
at  the  moment's  notice,  like  our  former  fanta¬ 
sies  :  we  must  be  in  the  mood  ;  and  such 
mood  comes  but  seldom  to  our  worn  and  sad¬ 
dened  spirits.  Still,  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine  are  never  quite  extinguished  ; 
the  spiritual  fire  rises  when  all  around  is 
night,  and  the  sad  and  tender  emotion  finds 
its  old  accustomed  resource  in  music. 

Prosperity. — Unbroken  worldly  prosperity 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  harden  the  sympa¬ 
thies  :  when  life  comes  so  easily  to  ourselves 
it  is  difficult  to  fancy  it  going  hardly  with 
others. 

There  is  not  a  more  bitter  pang  than  that 
which  accompanies  the  desire  to  befriend, 
and  the  inability  of  so  doing. 

Lodgings. — The  room  itself  was  large 
and  dark,  and  had  that  peculiar  air  of  dis¬ 
comfort  which  belongs  to  “  ready  furnished 
apartments:’’  every  thing  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  bought  at  a  sale,  and  there  is  an  equal 
want  of  harmony  both  in  the  proportions 
and  colours.  The  idea  involuntarily  occurs 
of  how  the  chairs  had  encircled  other 
hearths;  of  how,  around  the  tables,  had 
gathered  family  groups,  broken  up  by  the 
pressure  of  distress  and  of  want.  All  the 
associations  are  those  of  poverty ;  and  of 


all  human  evils,  poverty  is  the  one  whose 
suffering  is  the  most  easily  understood  ; 
even  those  who  have  never  known  it,  can 
comprehend  its  wretchedness.  Hunger, 
cold,  and  mortification,  the  disunion  of 
families  ;  the  separation  of  those  the  most 
fondly  attached  ;  youth  bowed  by  premature 
toil ;  age  wasting  the  little  strength  yet 
remaining  : — these  are  the  familiar  objects 
which  surround  poverty. 

Friendship _ It  is  a  curious,  but  an  unde¬ 

niable  fact,  that  the  meeting,  after  absence, 
of  old  friends,  is  almost  always  constrained 
and  silent  at  first ;  they  are  surprised  to 
find  how  little  they  have  said  of  what  they 
meant  to  say.  It  merely  shows,  after  all, 
that  affection  is  a  habit. 

Money. —  I  exceedingly  regret  that  I  do 
not,  cannot  force  myself  to  love  money.  It 
is  the  most  secure  source  of  enjoyment  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable.  It  is  tangible 
and  present ;  it  is  subject  to  no  imaginary 
miseries  ;  it  goes  on  increasing  ;  it  is  a  joy 
for  ever.  It  exercises  both  bodily  and  mental 
faculties  in  its  acquisition  ;  it  is  satisfaction 
to  the  past,  and  encouragement  to  the  future. 

Business.  —  After  all,  there  is  nothing 
like  business  for  enabling  us  to  get  through 
our  weary  existence.  The  intellect  cannot 
sustrain  its  sunshine  flight  long;  the  flagging 
wing  drops  to  the  earth.  Pleasure  palls,  and 
idleness  is 

“  Many  gathered  miseries  in  one  uame 
but  business  gets  over  the  hours  without 
counting  them.  It  may  be  very  tired  at  the 
end,  still  it  has  brought  the  day  to  a  close 
sooner  than  any  thing  else. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ZOOI.OGY. 

Few  persons  who  have  observed  the  exten¬ 
sive  and  general  diffusion  of  Knowledge,  which 
has  been  so  happily  effected  by  various  means 
of  late  years,  can  have  omitted  to  observe  that 
the  greater  portion  of  it  consists  of  natural 
history, — a  branch  of  philosophic  inquiry 
which  not  many  years  ago  was  so  unfavour¬ 
ably  viewed,  that  the  few  whose  minds  were 
sufficiently  awake  to  the  pleasures  and  bene¬ 
fits  which  attend  it  as  to  be  induced  to  engage 
in  its  pursuit,  were  ridiculed  and  scoffed  at 
by  the  people,  who  attached  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  those  of  the  present  day,  to  such 
debasing  amusements  as  t  hose  of  dog- fighting, 
bull- baiting,  fox  hunting,  and  other  games, 
equally  inconsistent  in  a  nation  aspiring  to  a 
character  for  humanity  and  rationality.  For¬ 
merly,  so  great  was  the  contempt  for  natural 
history  in  this  country,  that,  as  Kirby  tells 
us,  “Lady  Glanville’s  will  was  attempted  to 
be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  lunacy,  evinced 
by  no  other  act  than  her  fondness  for  collect¬ 
ing  insects,  and  Ray  had  to  appear  at  Exeter 
on  the  trial  as  a  witness  of  her  sanity and 
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Sir  Joseph  Banks,  it  is  well  known,  was 
from  the  same  cause  made  the  'subject'of  the 
satirists  and  the  caricaturists  of  his  day. 

Though  botany  had  from  a  very  early 
period  procured  many  ardent  admirers  and 
diligent  students,  flowers  being  objects  that 
have  always  elicited  the  admiration  and  at¬ 
tention  of  makind,  in  whose  minds  they  are 
associated  with  so  ir  any  historical  occurrences, 
poetic  allusions,  and  elegant  similes ;  yet 
zoology,  because  many  of  the  animals  on 
which  it  treats  are  condemned  and  despised 
from  superstition,  prejudice,  and  ignorance, 
did  not  very  rapidly  increase  its  list  of  stu¬ 
dents.  With  the  enlightened  views,  however, 
which  other  and  more  favoured  branches  of 
natural  philosophy  engendered,  the  preju¬ 
dices  and  other  causes  which  had  operated 
so  forcibly  in  impeding  the  progress  of  zoo¬ 
logy  began  to  vanish,  and  since  their  almost 
total  disappearance  this  science  has  proceeded 
prosperously.  But  still  it  is  very  far  from 
having  attained  perfection  ;  for  the  mystery 
and  confusion  in  which  the  histories  of  many 
animals  are  involved,  sufficiently  prove  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  extricate  this 
amusing,  instructive,  and  useful  study  from 
the  chains  of  error  which  entangle  it.  The 
obscurity  and  confusion  in  which  many  parts 
of  natural  history  are  and  always  have  been, 
more  or  less,  involved,  are  chiefly  ascribable  to 
the  misrepresentations,  exaggerations,  and 
brain-born  inventions  of  unprincipled  voya¬ 
gers,  travellers,  and  others,  who,  though  en¬ 
joying  the  benefits  which  arise  to  ail  man¬ 
kind  from  philosophic  research,  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  base  and  vicious  to  give  accounts 
calculated  to  mis'ead  and  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  diligent  searcher  after  truth.  Natu¬ 
ralists,  themselves,  however,  are  chargeable 
to  a  considerable  extent  with  much  of  the 
confusion  and  error  which  exist  in  their  study, 
in  consequence  of  being  too  ready  to  draw 
conclusions  from  circumstances  too  few  and 
too  meagre  to  support  them  ;  their  mistak¬ 
ing  one  species  for  ^another ;  their  creating 
a  parcel  of  superfluous  names  or  synonymes  ; 
but  principally  from  their  placing  too  great  a 
reliance  upon  the  accuracy  and  veracity  of 
former  authors,  and  in  cases  where  they  might 
easily  and  advantageously  have  resorted  to 
the  fields,  and  used  their  senses  in  observing 
for  themselves.  “  Less  confusion,”  says 
Wilson,  u  would  arise  among  authors,  if 
they  would  occasionally  abandon  their  accus¬ 
tomed  walks — their  studies  and  their  mu¬ 
seums,  and  seek  correct  knowledge  in  the 
only  place  where  it  is  to  be  obtained — in  the 
grand  temple  of  nature.”  (American  Orni¬ 
thology.)  Books  are  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  natural  history  ;  but  reading  and 
observation  should  go  together. — Miss  T  td~ 
gen's  Discourses.—  (  From  J.  H.  F.) 
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The  Hundred  Largest  Cities  in  the 
TV orld. — A  recent  German  publication  gives 
the  following  curious  calculation  respecting 
the  hundred  most  populous  cities  in  the 
world  :  —  These  are  Jeddo,  in  Japan, 
1,680,000  inhabitants;  Pekin,  1,500.000; 
London,  1,500.000;  Hans  Ischen.  1.000,000; 
Calcutta,  900,000  ;  Madras,  817,000  :  Nan¬ 
kin,  800,000  ;  Congo  Iscbeen,  800.000  ; 
Paris,  717)000;  Werst  Chans,  6U0.000 ; 
Constantinople,  4.97  000  ;  Benares,  530  000  ; 
Kio,  520.000;  Su  Ischetn,  497-000;  Houngh, 
Ischem,  500,000 ;  & c.  The  fortieth  on  the 
list  is  Berlin,  containing  190,000;  and  the 
last  Bristol,  87,000.  Among  the  hundred 
cities,  three  contain  a  million  and  a  half,  one 
upwards  of  a  million,  nine  from  half  a  mil- 
lion  to  a  million,  twenty-three  from  two 
hundred  thousand  to  five  bundled  thousand, 
fifty  six  from  one  hundred  thousand,  and  six 
from  eighty-seven  thousand  to  one  hundred 
thousand.  Of  these  hundred  cities,  fifty- 
eight  are  in  Asia,  and  thirty-two  in  Europe, 
of  which  four  are  in  Germany,  four  in  Prance, 
five  in  Italy,  eight  in  England,  and  three  in 
Spain  ;  the  remaining  ten  are  divided  be¬ 
tween  Africa  and  America. 

Singular  Will  —  An  inhabitant  of  jMont- 
gaillard  left  the  following  testament: — “  It 
is  my  will  that  any  one  of  my  relations  who 
shall  presume  to  shed  tears  at  my  funeral 
shall  be  disinherited ;  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  laughs  the  most  heartily,  shall  be  sole 
heir.  I  order  that  neither  the  church  nor  my 
house  shall  be  hung  with  black  cloth  ;  but 
that  on  the  day  of  my  burial,  the  house  and 
church  shall  be  decorated  with  flowers  and 
green  boughs.  Instead  of  the  tolling  of  bells 
I  will  have  drums,  fiddles,  and  fifes.  All 
the  musicians  of  Montgaillard  and  its  envi¬ 
rons  shall  attend  the  funeral.  Fifty  of  them 
shall  open  the  procession  with  hunting  tunes, 
wal  zes,  and  minuets.”  This  will  create  the 
more  surprise,  as  the  deceased  had  always 
been  denominated  by  his  family  the  Misan¬ 
thrope,  on  account  of  his  gloomy  and  reserved 
character. 

Scene  after  the  Battle  of  Eylau. — Never 
was  spectacle  so  dreadful  as  the  field  ot  bat¬ 
tle  presented  on  the  following  morning. 
About  fifty  thousand  men  lay  in  the  space  of 
two  leagues,  weltering  in  blood.  The 
wounds  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  sever¬ 
est  kind,  from  the  extraordinary  quantity  of 
cannon-balls  which  had  been  discharged 
during  i he  action,  and  the  close  proximity  of 
the  contending  masses  to  the  deadly  batteries 
which  spread  grape  at  half- musket  shot 
through  their  ranks.  Though  stretched  on 
the  cold  snow,  and  exposed  to  the  severity  ot 
an  arctic  winter,  they  were  burning  with 
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thirst,  and  piteous  cries  were  heard  on  all 
sides  for  water,  or  assistance  to  extricate  the 
wounded  men  from  beneath  the  heaps  of 
slain  or  load  of  horses  by  which  they  were 
crushed.  Six  thousand  of  these  noble  ani¬ 
mals  encumbered  the  field,  or,  maddened 
with  pain,  were  shrieking  aloud  amidst  the 
stifled  groans  of  the  wounded.  Subdued  by 
loss  of  blood,  tamed  by  cold,  exhausted  by 
hunger,  the  foemen  lay,  side  by  side,  amidst 
the  general  wreck.  The  Cossack  was  to  be 
seen  beside  the  Italian  ;  the  gay  vine-dresser 
from  the  smiling  banks  of  the  Garonne,  lay 
athwart  the  stern  peasant  from  the  plains  of 
the  Ukraine.  The  extremity  of  suffering 
had  extinguished  alike  the  fiercest  and  the 
most  generous  passions.  After  his  usual  cus¬ 
tom,  Napoleon,  in  the  afternoon,  rode  through 
this  dreadful  field,  accompanied  by  his  gene¬ 
rals  and  staff,  while  the  still  burning  piles  of 
Serpallen  and  Suassgarten  sent  volumes  of 
black  smoke  over  the  scene  of  death:  but  the 
men  exhibited  none  of  their  wonted  enthusi¬ 
asm  ;  no  cries  of  Vive  l'  Empereur  were 
heard  ;  the  bloody  surface  echoed  only  with 
the  cries  of  suffering,  or  the  groans  of  wo. — 
Alison's  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Laziness  of  the  Haytian  Negroes. — The 
common  negro  is  lazy,  and  without  compulsion 
cannot  be  brought  to  work  ;  and  the  moment 
his  work  is  finished,  he  stretches  himself 
under  the  nearest  tree,  smokes  his  cigar,  and 
then  goes  to  sleep.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  two  negroes  sitting  on  a  horse,  while  a 
third  holds  on  by  the  tail,  to  get  a  help  on 
his  journey.  In  Hayti  where  the  negroes  are 
free,  not  one  of  them  will  work  for  any  money 
so  long  as  he  has  a  farthing  in  his  pocket  to 
buy  cassavi  breaii.  They  prefer  idleness  to 
the  trouble  of  earning  any  tiling.  The  poor 
negro  has  but  few  wants.  A  piece  of  cas¬ 
savi  bread  and  salt  fish,  a  drink  of  water 
with  a  little  rum,  a  few  oranges  or  other 
fruits,  which  are  to  be  had  for  next  to  nothing, 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  stomach.  He 
then  smokes  his  cigar,  sings  his  song,  and 
snoozes  just  like  the  lazzaroni  in  Naples. — 
Voyage  of  a  Naturalist  to  Hayti. 

Imitations. — The  imitations  of  champagne 
by  the  English  and  Germans  are  well  known; 
but  a  somewhat  novel  speculation  has  lately 
been  entered  into  at  Leipzie,  by  parties  more 
ingenious  than  honest,  for  the  manufacture 
ot  pictures  by  the  great  Italian  masters. 
Many  very  clever  counterfeits  have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  and  it  is  stated  that  several  professed 
English  connoisseurs  have  been  duped  by 
them.—  French  Paper. 

Lloyd's  Coffee  house  has  long  been  a  cele¬ 
brated  commercial  rendezvous,  and  has  main¬ 
tained  a  distinguished  superiority  over  every 
other  establishment  of  the  kind.  The  par¬ 
ties  who  resort  to  it  are  the  most  eminent 
merchants,  underwriters,  insurance,  stock, 


and  exchange  brokers,  <fcc.  In  all  naval 
concerns,  a  general  priority  of  intelligence 
was  always  to  be  found  in  Lloyd’s  books, 
which  were  designed  for  the  purpose  of  regis¬ 
tering  the  arrivel  and  sailing  of  vessels, 
losses  at  sea,  captures,  re-captures,  engage¬ 
ments,  accidents,  and  other  iutportant  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  the  shipping  interests. 
The  rooms  were  well  and  most  conveniently 
fitted  up;  the  business  of  the  coffee-house 
being  kept  completely  distinct  from  the  divi¬ 
sions  appropriated  to  the  subscribers.  It  was 
the  members  of  Lloyd’s  who,  on  the  20th  of 
July,  1803,  about  two  months  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  last  war,  gave  birth  to 
the  valuable  institution  known  as  “  The 
Patriotic  Fund,”  an  institution  established 
with  a  view  of  providing  a  suitable  stock  for 
the  relief  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  depen¬ 
dent  relatives  of  the  brave  men  who  should 
fall  in  battle  with  the  enemy,  or  die  of 
wounds  received  in  action ;  and  likewise  to 
furnish  effectual  assistance  to  the  wounded 
themselves  in  all  cases  of  disab  lity  or  loss  of 
limb.  The  subscribers  to  Lloyd’s  com¬ 
menced  the  donations  by  voting  20,000/. 
Three  per  Cent'  Consols  from  their  general 
fund,  besides  contributing  liberally  as  indivi¬ 
duals.  But  it  was  not  by  this  establishment 
alone  that  the  frequenters  of  Lloyd’s  Coffee¬ 
house  had  evinced  their  patriotic  spirit  and 
liberality.  On  all  occasions  where  the  utility 
of  a  public  subscription  was  apparent,  they 
usually  took  the  lead.  After  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  in  1798,  the  subscriptions  received 
at  Lloyd’s  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  the 
wounded  seamen  amounted  to  32,423/.  19s. 
9d.;  and  Lord  Howe’s  Victory,  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1794,  was  also  succeeded  by  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  similar  purposes  of  21,281/. 
19a\  II  d. —  Times. 

New  Society. — A  “  Wear- your- old -clothes 
Society  ”  has  just  been  formed  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  It  is  becoming  extremely  popular. 
Its  members  increase  daily,  if  the  present 
times  continue,  people  will  be  compelled  to 
wear  their  old  clothes  till  they  are  quite 
ragged,  for  who  can  pay  the  enormous  bills 
of  the  New  York  tailors  now  p 

Good  Advice. — Sir  Francis  Bacon  was 
wont  to  commend  the  advice  of  a  plain  man 
of  Ruxton,  who  sold  brooms.  A  proud  lazy 
young  fellow  came  to  him  for  a  besom  on 
trust,  to  whom  the  old  man  said,  Friend, 
hast  thou  no  money  !  Borrow  of  thy  back 
and  thy  belly,  they'll  never  ask  thee  for’t — I 
should  be  dunning  thee  every  day. 
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THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

The  prefixed  Engraving  is  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  this  extensive  building,  as  it  appeared 
before  the  recent  fire,  by  which  it  has  been 
almost  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  As  our 
narrative  of  this  destruction  was  preceded  by 
a  general  outline  of  the  perfect  structure,  our 
present  purpose  is  to  fill  in  the  description  by 
such  details  as  may  complete  our  description 
of  this — one  of  the  most  important  public 
edifices  of  the  metropolis.  To  aid  the  idea 
of  its  unique  character,  or  rather  design,  the 
Engraving  shows  the  Exchange  per  se,  or 
isolated  from  the  abutting  erections,  which, 
it  must  be  owned,  materially  interfered  with 
the  merit  of  the  general  plan,  taken,  as  was 
its  predecessor,  from  the  Exchange  at  Ant¬ 
werp.* 

The  architect  of  the  improvements  of  1820 
to  1826,  is  Mr.  George  Smith,  who  may  be 
almost  said  to  have  given  a  new  face,  to  the 
whole  structure.  It  wasf  principally  of  stone, 
and  had  a  rusticated  basement.  The  south 
or  principal  front,  in  Cornhill,  was  210  feet 
in  extent ;  but  the  general  narrowness  of  the 
street,  which  was  here  still  more  contracted 
by  carrying  out  the  piers  to  the  roadway,  pre¬ 
cluded  it  from  being  fully  and  advantageously 
seen.  Its  central  part  consisted  of  atetrastyle 
detached  portico  of  the  Corinthian  order  ;  the 
former  was  composed  of  a  lofty  archway, 
opening  from  the  middle  intercolumniation 
of  four  Corinthian  three-quarter  columns,  and 
with  them  supporting  an  entablature  of  the 
same  order;  on  the  acroteria  of  which  were 
sculptural  armorial  bearings  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  City  of  London,  the  Mercers’ 
Company,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  On 
each  side  was  a  balustrade,  surmounted  by 
statues  representing  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe ;  executed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Bubb.  Within 
niches,  over  the  lesser  lateral  arches,  were 
statues  of  the  Kings  Charles  the  First  and 
Second,  by  Bushnell.  The  height  to  the  top 
of  the  balustrade  was  56  feet. 

From  the  roof  of  the  portico  rose  the  new 
stone  tower,  128  feet  in  height  from  the 
ground.  It  consisted  of  three  stories,  the 
lowermost  being  of  a  square  form,  and  of  the 
Doric  order.  Here,  within  a  niche,  was  an 
effective  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
which  formerly  stood  beneath  the  entrance, 
over  the  gateway)  ;  over  the  cornice  facing 

*  The  site  of  the  front  of  the  Exchange  was,  a  few 
centuries  since,  a  loathsome  prison,  called  the  Tun.  An 
inscription  on  the  pump,  on  the  south  side,  expressed 
that  on  this  spot  a  well  was  tirst  made  by  Henry 
Wallis,  Mayor  of  Loudon,  in  the  year  1282.  The 
well  underneath,  on  which  the  present  pump  is 
erected,  was  re-discovered  in  1799.  The  original 
architect  of  the  Exchange,  as  before  stated,  was 
Mr.  Jerman.  In  Hughson’s  Walks,  the  building  is 
attributed  to  Wren  ;  and  in  Leigh’s  Picture  of  Lon¬ 
don,  authority  not  stated,  it  is  given  to  Hawkesmoor, 
a  pupil  of  Wren. 

t  We  employ  tire  past  tense  throughout,  although 
some  portions  of  the  building  have  been  saved. 


the  cardinal  points,  were  four  busts  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and,  at  the  angles  were  colossal 
griffins,  holding  shields  of  the  City  arms. 
The  facade  walls,  which  projected  laterally 
from  the  basement,  were  ornamented  with 
two  alti-rilievi  in  panels,  by  J.  G.  Bubb, 
executed  in  lithargolite,  or  artificial  stone  ; 
the  one  representing  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
attendant  figures,  and  heralds  proclaiming 
the  original  building  ;  and  the  other,  Britan¬ 
nia,  (seated  amidst  the  emblems  of  commerce,) 
attended  by  the  Polite  Arts,  Science,  Manu¬ 
factures,  and  Agriculture.  The  second  story 
was  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  contained  an 
excellent  clock,  with  four  dials,  which  ranged 
alternately  with  a  like  number  of  wind  dials. 
The  upper  story  displayed  a  circular  peristyle 
of  eight  Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by 
an  entablature  and  cupola,  and  crowned  by  a 
lofty  vane,  gilt,  shaped  like  a  grasshopper, 
the  crest  of  the  Greshams. 

The  north  front  in  Threadneedle- street 
had  neither  columns  nor  statues  on  the  out¬ 
side,  but  was  adorned  with  pilasters,  and  had 
an  arched  gateway. 

T.he  area  within  the  quadrangle,  which 
measured  144  feet  from  east  to  west,  and 
1 1 7  feet  from  north  to  south,  was  paved  with 
Turkey  stones,  the  gift,  as  tradition  reports, 
of  a  merchant  who  traded  to  that  country. 
This  area,  (or,  rather,  piazza,')  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  broad  colonnade,  formed  by  a  series 
of  semicircular  arches  springing  from  Doric 
columns,  and  supportinga  corresponding  enta¬ 
blature  :  in  the  spandrils,  were  tablets,  &c., 
surrounded  by  festoons,  scrolls,  and  other 
ornaments :  the  keystones  were  sculptured 
with  the  grasshopper,  the  griffin,  and  the 
maiden’s  head,  in  alternate  order,  except 
those  of  the  main  entrances,  which  exhibited 
the  lion  and  the  greyhound.  “  Over  the  colon¬ 
nade  was  a  flatfish  groined  roof,  which  sprang, 
interiorly,  from  a  series  of  antae,  or  pilasters, 
with  intervening  corbels  masked  by  animal 
heads,  blank  shields,  &c. ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  each  division  of  the  groining  was  a  large 
ornamental  shield,  displaying  either  the  City 
arms ;  the  arms  of  the  Mercers’  Company, 
viz.  a  maiden’s  head,  crowned,  with  dis¬ 
hevelled  hair  ;  or  those  of  Gresham,  namely, 
a  Chevron  ermine  between  three  mullets, 
pierced,  sable.  In  the  centre  of  each  rib, 
also,  in  alternate  succession,  was  either  a 
maiden's  head,  a  griffin,  or  a  grasshopper. 
Underneath,  between  the  pilasters,  were 
twenty-eight  large  niches,  only  two  of  which, 
on  the  west  side,  were  occupied  by  statues : 
these  represent  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  by 
Cains  Gabriel  Cibber ;  and  Sir  John  Bar¬ 
nard,  whose  figure  was  placed  here  in  his 
lifetime,  (in  George  the  Second’s  reign,)  at 
the  expense  of  his  fellow  citizens,  ‘  in  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  merit  as  a  merchant,  a  magis¬ 
trate,  and  a  faithful  representative  of  the  City 
in  Parliament.’  A  raised  step  and  seat,  of 
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stone,  with  wainscotting  above,  went  round 
the  entire  colonnade,  except  where  interrupted 
by  the  entrances.  .Against  the  walls,  over 
the  wainscotting,  were  numerous  painted 
showboards,  and  placards  of  various  descrip¬ 
tions,  both  printed  and  written,  which  were 
permitted  to  be  set  up  here  as  advertisements, 
on  payment  of  a  small  sum,  annually.  Both 
This  arrangement  will  be  better  understood 


the  piazza  and  the  colonnade  were,  for  the 
general  accommodation,  arranged,  nominally, 
into  many  distinct  portions,  called  IVcilks , 
where  domestic  and  foreign  merchants,  and 
other  classes  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
daily  assembled,  and  by  which  means,  how¬ 
ever  great  might  be  the  crowd,  the  finding  of 
any  particular  person  was  much  facilitated, 
from  the  following  diagram  : — 
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There  was  an  air  of  considerable  grandeur 
in  the  inner  face  of  the  superstructure,  though 
the  decorations  were  somewhat  too  unspa¬ 
ringly  lavished.  It  consisted  of  two  stories, 
surmounted  by  a  regular  balustrade :  on  each 
side,  the  upper  cornice  was  interrupted  by  a 
semicircular  pediment,  beneath  which,  on  the 
north,  were  the  Royal  arms ;  on  the  south, 
the  City  arms ;  on  the  west,  the  Mercers’ 
arms ;  and  on  the  east,  the  arms  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  with  appropriate  enrich¬ 
ments.  Between  the  piers  of  the  upper  enta¬ 
blature,  within  square  attic  borderings,  were 
large  niches,  containing  figures  of  our  sove¬ 
reigns  ;  viz.  on  the  south  side.  Edward  I., 
Edward  III.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI.;  on 
the  west,  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  Henry 
VII.,  and  Henry  VIII.  ;  on  the  north,  Ed- 
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ward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  and  James 
II.  ;  on  the  east,  within  a  conjoined  or  double 
niche,  were  William  and  Mary  ;  George  I., 
George  II.,  George  III.,  and  George  IV. 
These  figures  were  partly  in  armour,  and 
partly  in  Roman  costume  ;  the  Queens  being 
in  the  dresses  of  their  respective  times.  Most 
of  them  were,  originally  gilt,  but  had  been 
subsequently  coloured  like  plain  stone.  The 
statue  of  George  III.,  which  was  placed  here 
in  1764,  was  executed  by  Wilton,  and  was 
in  the  dress  of  a  Roman  emperor  ( !  );  those 
of  George  I.  and  George  II.  were  sculptured 
by  Rysbrach  ;  the  others,  as  far  as  Charles  I., 
were  by  Cibber.* 

*  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  notes:  “Cibber  vyas 
employed  in  carving  the  statues  of  the  kings  which 
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In  the  centre  of  the  piazza,  or  open  court, 
on  a  pedestal,  about  eight  feet  high,  was  a 
statue  of  Charles  II.  in  a  Roman  habit,  by 
Spiller. 

“  Walpole  says,  (vide  Anecdotes  of  Paint¬ 
ing,  vol.  iii.,  p.  152,  note.)  that  the  above 
statue  was  set  up  in  place  of  a  former  one  of 
the  same  King,  which  had  been  sculptured 
by  Quellin  of  Antwerp.  On  the  old  pedestal, 
under  an  imperial  crown,  palm  branches,  &c., 
was  the  following  verbose,  and  ill-deserved 
inscription  : — 

Carot.o,  II.,  Caesavi  Bvitannico, 

m  Patriae  Patri, 

"Regum  optimo,  Clementissimo,  Augustissimo, 
Generis  humani  deliciis, 

Utriusque  Fortunae  Victovi, 

Pacis  Europse  arbitro 
Marium  Dominio  ac  Viudici. 

Societas  Mereatorum  adventurur.  Angliae 
Quae  per  CCCC  jam  pvope  annos. 

Regia  beniguitate  floret, 

Fidei  intemeratae  et  gratitudinis  aeternae 
Hoc  testimonium 
Venerabuuda  posuit 
Anno  salutis  humanae  M.DC.LXXXIV. 

il  The  following  inscription  was  placed  over 
the  south  entrance,  within  the  quadrangle, 
on  the  rebuilding  of  this  edifice  after  the 
Great  Fire : — 

Hoc  Greshamii  Peristylivm 
Gentivm  Commerciis  Sacrvm 
Flummis  Extinctvm  Sept.  iii.  mdclxyi 
Avgvstivs  e  cinere  Resvrrexit 
MDCLXIX 

JVillo  Tvrnero  Milite  Praetore.” 

The  entrances  beneath  the  north  and  south 
fronts,  beneath  the  projections,  and  that  on 
the  west, — all  leading  to  the  galleries — have 
been  already  described  ;  together  with  their 
original  appropriation  as  shops,  and  their 
subsequent  occupancy  as  offices.  The  por¬ 
tion  occupied  as  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court 
Office  will  be  remembered  as  having  much 
of  its  olden  character ;  the  counting-houses 
or  rather  offices  of  the  several  attorneys  re¬ 
sembling  small  shops,  with  a  sort  of  project¬ 
ing  sign-board  to  each,  bearing  the  name  of 
its  occupier. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the 
shops  connected  with  the  Royal  Exchange 
amounted  to  nearly  200 ;  but,  of  late,  their 
number  did  not  exceed  forty.  Beneath  the 
edifice  were  capacious  vaults,  divided  into  six 
portions,  and  let  to  different  bankers.  For 
many  years,  these  vaults  were  rented  by  the 
East  India  Company  for  the  stowage  of 
pepper. 

Of  the  statue  of  Charles  II.,  which  stands 
to  this  moment  amidst  the  chaos  of  the  late 
calamity,  a  few  interesting  circumstances  are 

embellish  or  encumber  the  Royal  Exchange.  He 
wrought  down  as  far  as  King  Charles,  and  added  the 
figure  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  iu  the  piazza  be¬ 
neath.  ,On  works  such  as  these,  criticism  is  generally 
merciful — they  are  known  to  be  commissions  of  a 
nature  in  w' icli  the  spirit  of  the  artist  could  have 
taken  but  little  interest.” —Awe*  of  British  Sculp¬ 
tors. 


related.  Its  artist,  John  Spiller,  a  sculptor 
of  great  promise,  was  born  in  1763,  and  after 
a  liberal  education,  became  a  pupil  of  Bacon, 
which  circumstance  has  led  to  this  statue 
being  ascribed  to  Bacon  himself.  While  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  work,  a  pulmonary  disease,  to 
which  Spilier  had  a  constitutional  tendency, 
became  much  aggravated  ;  and,  soon  after 
the  statue  was  placed  on  its  pedestal,  he  ex¬ 
pired,  in  May,  1794,  at  the  premature  age  of 
thirty.  It  is  of  this  accomplished  artist  that 
the  author  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature , 
with  his  usual  good  taste,  gives  the  following 
notice  as  illustrative  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
genius  :  “  The  young  and  classical  sculptor 
who  raised  the  statue  of  Charles  the  Second, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
was,  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  advised  by  his 
medical  friends  to  desist  from  working  in 
marble ;  for  the  energy^of  his  labour,  with  the 
strong  excitement  of  his  feelings,  already  had 
made  fatal  inroads  on  his  constitution.  But 
he  was  willing,  he  said,  to  die  at  the  foot  of 
his  statue.  The  statue  was  raised,  and  the 
young  sculptor,  with  the  shining  eyes  and 
hectic  blush  of  consumption,  beheld  it  there, 
returned  home,  and  shortly  was  no  more  !” 

-Popular  &ntt quitted. 


SITE  OF  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

[The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Brayley’s 
laboriously  compiled  Londiniana  may  be  ac¬ 
ceptable.  This  document,  by  the  way,  is  the 
one  referred  to  by  ourselves,  and  forwarded 
by  a  Correspondent,  about  eight  years  since. 
(See  Mirror ,  vol.  xiv.  p.  259.)  Its  interest 
at  the  present  moment  is  obvious.] 

In  the  year  1564,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
proposed  to  the  Corporation  “  That,  if  the 
City  would  give  him  a  piece  of  ground  in  a 
commodious  spot,  he  would  erect  an  ex¬ 
change  at  his  own  expense,  with  large  and 
covered  walks,  wherein  the  merchants  and 
traders  might  daily  assemble  and  transact 
business  in  all  seasons,  without  interruption 
from  the  weather  or  impediments  of  any 
kind.”  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  in 
1566,  eighty  dwellings,  or  “  households ,” 
forming  a  part  of  Cornhill,  together  with 
three  allies,  named  Swan-alley,  New-alley, 
and  St.  Christopher’s-alley,  were  purchased 
by  the  City  and  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  the  intended  building. — The  following 
particulars  relating  to  the  spot  thus  cleared, 
were  copied  from  the  archives  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

“  The  limitts  of  the  grounde  taken  in  for 
the  soyle  of  the  Burse  entended  and  the  out- 
Buildings  thereof  broughte  in  their  severall 
parryshes  as  heretofore  the  same  did  belonge. 

“  The  Parrish  of  St.  Michaells  in  Come- 
hill. — The  length  of  the  soyle  ot  that  par- 
rysh  on  the  streate  s}de  from  the  halfe  or 
chaunell  of  the  late  Alley  called  Swann 
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Alley  on  the  East  part  unto  the  furthermost 
of  the  late  Alley  called  Newe  Alley  on  the 
west  pte  conteyneth  feete  of  assize  cxv  foote. 

(i  The  breadth  from  the  late  Swanne  Alley 
abuttinge  on  the  streate  on  the  south  pte 
unto  the  grounde  late  Richarde  Springhams 
on  the  north  pte  conteyneth  the  feete  of 
assize  cviij.  foote. 

“  And  the  breadth  from  the  streate  of  the 
late  Newe  Alley  gate  on  the  sowthe  pte  unto 
the  groundes  late  of  Christs  Churche  in  Can¬ 
terbury  on  the  Northe  parte  conteyneth  lxij. 
foote  of  assize. 

“  The  Parrish  of  St.  Christopher. — The 
lengthe  ot  the  soyle  of  that  prishe  on  the 
streate  syde  of  Cornhill  from  the  late  Newe 
Alley  gate  on  the  East  pte  unto  the  howse 
late  John  Jaques  on  the  West  pte  conteyneth 
xlvj  foote  &  vj  foote  of  assize. 

“  The  breadth  from  the  saide  streate  on 
the  sowthe  pte  unto  the  howse  wherein  one 
Hofther  late  dwelled  <fc  the  grounde  late  of 
Christs  Church  in  Canterbury  on  the  northe 
pte  conteyneth  lxxiij.  foote  and  vj  inches  of 
assize. 

“  The  Parrish  of  St.  Barthelmew  the  lit - 
tie  in  the  warde  of  Broade-streate. — The 
lengthe  of  that  parrish  on  the  streate  side 
from  the  howse  wherein  Thomas  Bate  dwel- 
leth  on  the  East  pte  unto  the  howse  late  of 
John  Jaques  on  the  West  pte  conteyneth 
clxxxxviij  foote  and  vj  inches  of  assize. 

“  The  breadthe  from  the  streete  on  the 
northe  pte  of  the  saide  Bates  his  howse 
unto  the  groundes  late  John  Traves  on  the 
Sowth  pte  conteyneth  iiijxxx  foote  of  assize. 

“  The  breadth  at  Jaques  his  howse  from 
the  streete  syde  on  the  northe  pte  unto  the 
grounds  late  Walter  Meares  and  Willm  Sol- 
lams  on  the  Sowth  pte  conteyneth  lxxvj  foote 
of  assize. 

“  The  lengthe  of  the  sale  of  the  intended 
Burse  and  buildings  thereof  in  Cornehill  side 
from  East  to  West  conteyneth  clxj  foote  vj 
ynches  of  assize  large  measure. 

“  The  lengthe  on  the  streate  side  called 
Broid  Streate  easte  and  west  conteyneth 
clxxxxviij  foote  vj  inches  of  assize. 

“  The  breadth  beginninge  at  the  late  Swan 
Alley  on  the  streate  side  of  Cornehill,  unto 
the  streate  called  Broade  Streate,  south  and 
north,  conteyneth  clxxxxviij  foote  of  assize. 

“  The  breadthe  of  the  late  Newe  Alley 
gate  on  the  streate  of  Cornehill,  unto  the 
streate  called  Broad  Streete  south  and  north, 
conteyneth  cxlix  foote,  vj  inches  of  assize. 

“  Willm  Garret,  Willm  Chester,  Thomas 
Rowe,  Lyonell  Duckett,  John  Ryvers,  Aider- 
men  :  Thomas  Bannester,  Comon. 

“  Examined  by  me  John  Benson  dark  to 
Mr.  Robert  Brandon,  Chamberlein  of  London, 
agreeiuge  wth.  a  booke  remayninge  in  the 
Chamber  of  London.” 

After  the  ground  had  been  formally  deli¬ 
vered  to  him  by  certaiu  Aldermen  “  in  the 


name  of  the  who'e  Citizens,”  Sir  Thomas’ 
on  the  11th  of  June,  in  the  year  1566,  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Burse. 


GREAT  FIRE  IN  CORNHILL,  AND  BISHOPSGATE 
STREET. - BIRTHPLACE'  OF  GRAY,  THE  POET. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  March, 
1748,  a  most  calamitous  and  destructive  fire 
commenced  at  a  Peruke- makers,  named 
Eldridge,  in  Exchange  Alley,  Cornhill ;  and 
within  twelve  hours  totally  destroyed  between 
ninety  and  a  hundred  houses,  besides  damag¬ 
ing  many  others.  The  flames  spread  in 
three  directions  at  once,  and  extending  into 
Cornhill,  consumed  about  twenty  houses 
there,  including  the  London  Assurance  Office, 
the  Fleece  and  the  Three-Tuns  Taverns,  and 
Tom’s  and  the  Rainbow  Coffee-houses.  In 
Exchange  Alley,  the  Swan  Tavern,  with  Gar- 
roway’s,  Jonathan’s,  and  the  Jerusalem 
Coffee-houses,  were  burnt  down  ;  and  in  the 
contiguous  avenues  and  Birchin  Lane,  the 
George  and  Vulture  Tavern,  with  several 
other  Coffee-houses,  underwent  a  like  fate. 
Mr.  Eldridge,  with  his  wife,  children,  and 
servants,  all  perished  in  the  flames ;  and  Mr. 
Cooke,  a  merchant,  who  lodged  in  the  house 
broke  his  leg  in  leaping  from  a  window,  and 
died  soon  after :  several  other  persons  were 
killed  by  different  aecidents.  All  the  goods 
of  the  sufferers  that  could  be  removed  were 
preserved,  as  well  from  theft  as  from  the 
flames,  by  the  judicious  exertions  of  the  City 
Magistrates,  and  the  assistance  of  parties  of 
soldiers  sent  from  the  Tower  and  St.  James’s ; 
notwithstanding  which,  the  value  of  the 
effects  and  the  merchandise  destroyed,  was 
computed  at  200,000/.  exclusive  of  that  of 
the  numerous  buildings. 

In  that  fire,  the  house  in  which  the  poet 
Gray  received  his  birth,  was  consumed,  and 
the  injury  which  his  property  sustained  on 
the  occasion,  induced  him  to  sink  a  great 
part  of  the  remainder,  in  purchasing  an  an¬ 
nuity  :  his  father  had  been  an  Exchange- 
broker.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Gray’s  will, 
that  the  dwelling  which  arose  upon  the  site 
of  his  birthplace,  was,  in  1774,  occupied  by 
one  Natzell,  a  perfumer ;  and  it  is  still  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  perfumer,  of  the  name  of  Tate. 
It  is  a  few  doors  from  Birchin  Lane ;  and  is 
numbered  forty-one. 

Another  tremendous  Fire ,  by  which  nearly 
one  hundred  houses  were  destroyed,  or 
greatly  damaged,  commenced  at  a  peruke- 
maker’s  in  Bishopsgate-street,  adjoining  to 
the  corner  of  Leadenhall-street,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  November  the  7th,  ]  765.  The  flames 
quickly  spread  to  the  corner  house,  and  the 
wind  being  high,  they  soon  communicated  to 
the  opposite  corners,  so  that  all  the  four  were 
on  fire  at  the  same  time,  and  three  of  them 
were  entirely  destroyed.  All  the  houses  from 
Cornhill  to  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  Outwich 
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in  Bishopsgate-street,  were  burnt  down,  and 
the  Church  and  Parsonage  House  were  consi¬ 
derably  damaged,  as  well  as  the  hack  part  of 
Merchant  Taylors’  Hall,  and  several  houses 
in  Threadneedle-street.  The  White  Lion 
Tavern,  which  had  been  purchased  for  3,000/. 
on  tire  preceding  evening,  and  all  the  houses 
in  White  Lion  Court,  were  burnt  down,  toge¬ 
ther  with  five  houses  in  Cornhill,  and  several 
others  in  Leadenhall-street.  Several  lives 
were  lost,  not  only  by  the  fire,  but  by  the 
falling  of  chimneys  and  walls,  and  on  the 
following  day  eight  persons  were  killed  by 
the  sudden  fall  ot  a  stack  of  chimneys.  Se¬ 
veral  lives,  however,  were  providentially  saved 
by  means  of  a  gentleman  who  had  ventured 
among  the  ruins,  and,  “  waving  his  hat  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  spectators,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  sure  that  many  persons 
were  actually  under  the  spot  on  which  ha 
stood.”  Upon  this,  the  firemen  went  to 
work  with  their  pickaxes,  and  on  removing 
the  rubbish,  two  men,  three  women,  and  a 
child  about  six  years  old,  two  dogs  and  a  cat, 
were  taken  out  alive _ Londiniana. 


23rttM)  CclomcS. 

COLONEL  TALBOT’s  SKETCHES  OF  CANADA. 

{Concluded  from,  page  21.) 

Mode  of  ascending  the  Rapids. 

The  current  between  the  Cascades  and  the 
Cedars  is  so  very  impetuous,  that  the  boat¬ 
men  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  their 
stay-poles,  which  they  fix  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  by  the  pressure  of  each  man  upon 
his  own  instrument,  they  propel  the  boat 
upwards  with  a  velocity  that  is  astonishing. 
This  exertion,  though  fatiguing  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  they  are  often  obliged  to  continue  for 
several  hours  without  intermission;  and,  not 
unfrequentlv,  even  their  best  endeavours  in 
this  way  prove  abortive.  When  this  is  the 
case,  they  make  a  rope  fast  to  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  and  having  only  the  pilot  on  board, 
they  plunge  into  the  water,  and  tow  her  by 
main  strength  up  the  foaming  cataracts. 
Such  is  the  manner  in  which  they  perform 
this  arduous  passage,  which  though  only 
120  miles,  they  seldom  accomplish  in  less 
than  ten  days.  The  principal  rapids  be¬ 
tween  Montreal  and  Prescot  are  the  Cedars 
and  the  Cascades  already  mentioned ;  the 
Coteau  du  Lac,  and  the  Long  Sault,  the 
latter  of  which  are  about  nine  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  though  they  are  seldom  ascended 
in  less  than  a  day,  boats  have  been  known  (o 
descend  through  their  whole  length  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

Various  Animals. 

The  wild  animals  of  Canada  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  many  of  them  exceedingly  trou¬ 
blesome.  They  are  the  buffalo,  or  bison  ; 
the  moose,  or  elk ;  fallow  deer,  bear-wolf, 


wolverine,  fox,  catamount,  wild  cat,  lynx  kin- 
cajuo,  weasel,  ermine,  martin,  minx,  otter, 
fisher,  skunk,  opossum,  woodchuck,  hare,  ra¬ 
coon  ;  black,  grey,  red,  striped,  and  flying 
squirrels;  beaver,  musk  rat,  field  mouse,  mole, 
porcupine,  & c. 

The  Mammoth. 

The  mammoth  is  supposed  by  the  Indians 
to  be  still  an  inhabitant  of  the  Canadas,  but 
his  existence  at  present  is  very  doubtfid. 
The  bones  of  this  huge  animal  have  repeat¬ 
edly  been  found  in  different  parts  both  of  the 
old  and  new  continents,  but  particularly  the 
latter.  From  the  form  of  the  teeth,  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  carnivorous  ;  and 
from  the  size  of  the  bones  they  appear  to 
have  been  at  least  ten  times  larger  than  the 
elephant.  Their  remains  have  been  disco¬ 
vered  very  frequently  at  the  various  salt- 
springs  which  are  contiguous  to  the  river 
Ohio,  and  in  several  other  regions  of  the  new 
continent.  The  Indians  have  various  tradi¬ 
tions  respecting  this  animal,  most  of  which 
appear  to  be  tinctured  with  absurdity.  One 
ot  the  Virginian  governors  having  asked 
some  deputies  of  the  Delaware  tribe  of  In¬ 
dians  what  they  knew  or  had  heard  about  the 
mammoth,  the  chief  speaker  immediately  put 
himself  into  an  oratorical  attitude,  and,  with 
a  pomp  suited  to  the  supposed  elevation  of 
the  subject,  informed  the  governor,  that  “  it 
was  a  tradition  handed  down  from  their  fa¬ 
thers,  that  in  ancient  times  a  herd  of  those 
animals  came  to  the  big  bone  lick,  and  began 
an  universal  destruction  of  the  bears,  deer, 
elks,  buffaloes,  and  other  animals  which  had 
been  created  for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  But 
the  Great  Man  above,  looking  down  and  be¬ 
holding  the  slaughter,  was  so  enraged,  that 
he  seized  his  lightning,  descended  to  the 
earth,  and  seating  himself  upon  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountain,  (on  a  rocky  point  of  which, 
his  seat,  and  the  print  of  his  feet,  may  still 
be  seen,)  he  hurled  his  bolts  amongst  them, 
till  the  whole  were  slaughtered,  excepting  the 
big  bull,  who,  presenting  his  forehead  to  the 
shafts,  shook  them  off'  as  they  fell.  At 
length,  however,  he  omitted  to  parry  one 
which  wounded  him  in  the  side;  when  the 
enraged  animal  sprang  forward  and  bounded 
over  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and  finally 
over  the  great  lakes  V* 

The  fallow  deer  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
even  in  the  most  thickly-peopled  parts  of  the 
country.  They  are  much  larger  than  ani¬ 
mals  of  a  similar  species  in  Great  Britain; 
weighing  generally  about  fifty  pounds  per 
quarter,  and  often  a  great  deal  more.  In  the 
months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  they  resort  to  the  creeks  and  rivers  in  the 
night,  to  escape  from  the  virulent  attacks  of 
the  flies,  which  in  the  daytime  deprive  them 
of  rest  and  food.  At  that  season  of  the  year, 
they  are  in  prime  order,  and  are  killed  with 
little  difficulty  in  the  water.  The  method  of 
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shooting  them  is  rather  singular.  Two  per¬ 
sons,  the  one  being  armed  with  a  gun,  and 
the  other  provided  with  a  paddle,  proceed 
down  the  river  in  a  canoe,  which  has  a  dark 
lantern  suspended  at  its  bow.  The  canoe  is 
kept  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  is  allowed 
to  drop  down  with  the  current ;  the  man  who 
steers  taking  care  to  make  as  little  noise  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  his  paddle.  On  arriving  within  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  deer,  they  hear 
him  dabbling  in  the  water,  and  thus  ascertain 
as  near  as  possible  the  spot  on  which  he 
stands.  The  canoe  is  then  immediately  di¬ 
rected  towards  him,  and,  as  soon  as  he  per¬ 
ceives  the  light,  he  stands  immovable,  appa¬ 
rently  admiring  it  with  the  utmost  attention, 
his  eyes  glistening  like  balls  of  fire  ;  and  as 
the  canoe  approaches  him,  his  eyeballs  seem 
to  increase  in  magnitude  and  splendour. 
The  gunner  remains  still  until  the  canoe  ap¬ 
proaches  within  five  or  six  yards  of  the  deer, 
when  he  discharges  his  rifle  with  the  utmost 
certainty  of  success.  He  then  bleeds  his 
game,  and  leaving  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  proceeds  down  the  stream,  where  in 
like  manner  he  frequently  shoots  two  or  three 
more  before  morning,  at  the  approach  of 
which  he  tacks  about,  and  as  he  returns 
homeward,  picks  up  his  game,  and  floats 
triumphantly  along. 

Bear -  Hunting. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  dangerous 
sort  of  Hunting  occurred  in  the  London  dis¬ 
trict,  in  the  winter  of  1822.  One  of  my  fa¬ 
ther's  settlers,  of  the  name  of  Howay,  disco¬ 
vered  the  tracks  of  three  bears,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  1 1  th  of  December,  and,  after  follow¬ 
ing  them  for  three  miles,  came  to  the  tree  in 
which  they  had  taken  up  their  quarters. 
Having  his  dog  and  gun,  and  his  axe  with 
him,  he  began  to  cut  down  the  tree,  the 
trunk  of  which  was  at  least  sixteen  feet  in 
circumference.  While  thus  engaged,  he  oc¬ 
casionally  directed  his  eyes  upwards,  to  see 
if  his  motions  disturbed  the  bears  in  the 
place  of  their  retreat.  He  became,  at  length, 
weary  of  acting  as  sentry  to  the  prisoners, 
and  had  nearly  forgotten  this  needful  pre¬ 
caution,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  hewing,  a 
large  piece  of  bark  struck  him  on  the  head. 
This  aroused  his  attention  ;  and  on  looking 
again  he  discovered,  to  his  great  consterna¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  bears  descending  the  tree  in 
the  usual  manner,  tail  foremost.  Apprehen¬ 
sive  that  he  might  be  attacked  by  his  black 
friend,  who,  he  perceived,  was  coming  down 
with  every  appearance  of  hostility,  he  laid 
down  his  axe,  and  took  up  his  gun,  resolved 
to  discharge  its  contents  into  the  body  of 
Bruin.  Upon  reflecting,  however,  he;  de¬ 
sisted  ;  for  he  was  afraid,  that  if  he  should 
only  wound  the  animal,  his  own  life  would  be 
the  forfeit  of  his  temerity.  While  he  was 
thus  deliberating,  his  dog  perceived  the  bear, 


then  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  by 
his  barking  alarmed  the  brute  so  much,  that 
he  ran  up  the  tree  with  incredible  swiftness. 
On  arriving  at  the  opening  into  the  trunk, 
he  turned  himself  about,  and  looking  down, 
attentively  surveyed  the  dog  and  his  master. 
Howay  now  regretted  that  he  had  not  called 
upon  some  of  his  neighbours  to  assist  him  ; 
but  being  afraid  that,  if  he  should  then  go 
for  any  one,  the  party  would  in  the  meantime 
effect  their  escape,  he  rallied  his  courage,  and 
resuming  his  gun,  lodged  a  ball  in  the  bear’s 
neck,  which  fortunately  brought  him  lifeless 
to  the  ground.  He  now  prudently  determined 
to  return  home,  and  bring  some  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  to  his  aid.  Leaving  the  bear  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  he  departed,  and  in  a  short 
time  returned  with  two  men,  three  dogs,  and 
an  additional  axe.  They  soon  succeeded  in 
cutting  down  the  tree,  which,  when  falling, 
struck  against  another,  and  broke  off  about 
the  middle  of  the  identical  spot  where  the 
bears  lodged.  Stunned  and  confounded,  the 
affrighted  animals  ran  so  near  to  one  of  the 
men,  that  he  actually  put  the  muzzle  of  his 
gun  close  to  its  shoulder,  and  shot  two  balls 
through  its  body.  The  other  escaped  un¬ 
hurt,  and  the  dogs  pursued  the  wounded  one, 
until  he  compelled  them  to  return,  with  their 
flesh  badly  lacerated. 

By  this  time,  the  winter  sun  had  ceased  to 
shed  his  refulgent  beams  upon  that  portion 
of  the  globe,  and  the  men  deemed  it  impru¬ 
dent  to  follow  the  tracks  until  the  succeeding 
morning ;  but,  Howay,  accompanied  by  a 
person  named  Nowlan,  an  American  by  birth, 
and,  of  course,  well  acquainted  with  the 
woods,  followed  the  tracks,  having  previously 
provided  themselves  with  a  rifle,  an  axe, 
about  six  charges  of  powder  and  shot,  and 
bread  and  meat  sufficient  for  their  dinners. 
This  was  early  in  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
the  J  2th  of  December.  About  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  they  were  observed  by  some 
persons  crossing  a  river,  nearly  seven  miles 
from  the  place  at  which  they  set  out.  This 
was  the  only  intelligence  that  was  heard  of 
them  for  thirteen  days. 

After  they  had  been  absent  for  some  time, 
their  friends  concluded  that  they  must  either 
have  perished  with  hunger  and  cold,  or  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  wounded  bear.  I  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  frozen 
to  death,  for  the  weather  was  excessively 
cold ;  they  were  very  slightly  clothed,  had  not 
a  tinder-box,  and  were  totally  unprovided  with 
any  means  of  shielding  themselves  from  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather.  I  therefore  assem¬ 
bled  a  large  party  of  the  settlers  pertaining  to 
the  townships  of  London  and  Nassouri,  and 
proposed  that  we  should  stock  ourselves  with 
provisions  for  a  few  days,  and  go  in  quest  of 
the  two  unfoitunate  hunters.  To  this  pro¬ 
posal  they  unanimously  agreed,  and  we  set 
off  on  the  following  morning,  provided  with 
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a  pocket-compass  and  a  trumpet,  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  ammunition,  and  the  necessary  appa¬ 
ratus  for  lighting  fires,  taking  with  us  some 
of  the  best  dogs  in  the  country.  In  the  in¬ 
terval,  between  their  departure  and  ours,  a 
partial  thaw  had  taken  place,  which  left  not 
the  slightest  layer  of  snow  upon  the  ground, 
except  in  low  and  swampy  places.  We  had, 
therefore,  no  tracks  for  our  direction,  nor  any 
idea  of  the  course  which  Howay  and  Nowlan 
had  taken,  except  what  we  had  obtained 
from  the  persons  who  saw  them  crossing  the 
Thames  on  the  day  of  their  departure.  WTe 
had  no  very  sanguine  hopes  of  finding 
them,  but  continued  for  two  days  exploring 
acres  of  dense  and  interminable  forests  and  de¬ 
solate  swamps,  apparently  untrodden  by  hu¬ 
man  foot,  without  the  most  distant  prospect 
of  success ;  and  we  returned,  having  given 
up  all  expectation  of  ever  seeing  them  again, 
either  living  or  dead.  There  was,  however, 
one  consolation  afforded  us  in  the  midst  of 
our  anxiety:  the  objects  of  our  search  were 
men  without  families,  they  were  strangers  in 
Canada,  and  would  be  mourned  by  none  but 
un-related  neighbours. 

Thirteen  days  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
departure  of  these  two  adventurous  settlers, 
and  all  hope  of  their  return  had  completely 
vanished.  On  the  morning  of  Christmas 
Day,  as  I  was  in  the  act  of  sending  messen¬ 
gers  to  some  of  Howay’s  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ances,  to  request  them  to  take  an  inventory 
of  his  property,  I  was  informed  that  he  and 
his  companion  had  returned  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore,  alive,  but  in  a  most  wretched  condition. 
When  I  had  recovered  in  some  measure  from 
my  surprise,  I  went  to  see  them,  for  I  felt 
anxious  to  hear  from  themselves  an  account 
of  their  extraordinary  preservation.  Never 
in  my  life  did  I  behold  such  spectacles  of 
woe,  poverty,  and  distress ;  their  emaciated 
countenances,  wild  and  sunken  eyes,  withered 
limbs,  and  tattered  gavments,  produced  such 
an  extraordinary  effect  upon  my  imagination, 
that  I  approached  them  with  a  degree  of 
timidity  for  which  I  was  unable  to  account. 
I  sat  down  beside  them,  and  for  some  time 
fancied  that  I  was  holding  converse  with  the 
ghosts  of  departed  spirits,  nor  could  I  banish 
entirely  this  idea  from  my  mind  during  a 
conversation  of  several  hours  ;  their  preserva¬ 
tion  appeared  to  me  as  signal  an  interposi¬ 
tion  of  Providence  as  any  of  which  I  had  be¬ 
fore  heard.  It  appears  that,  on  the  day  of 
their  departure,  they  followed  the  bear  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  for  twenty  miles,  and 
quite  as  far  the  next  day,  till  they  got 
quite  bewildered  by  the  different  footsteps  of 
these  animals,  and  were  unable  to  distinguish 
the  one  after  which  they  were  in  pursuit; 
and,  what  was  worse,  they  had,  by  the  va¬ 
rious  turnings  and  windings  through  which 
the  track  had  led  them,  lost  all  clue  to  their 
way  home  again,  a  thaw  having  commenced, 


which  obliterated  their  footsteps.  There 
they  were,  in  a  frightful  forest  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  without  food,  or  the  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  any,  and,  after  the  first  few  days, 
without  fire,  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  in¬ 
tense  cold,  and  the  cravings  of  hunger  ;  and 
thus  they  wandered  about,  destitute  of  hope 
or  comfort,  until  the  tenth  day  after  their  de¬ 
parture,  when  they  fortunately  discovered  a 
log-hut  belonging  to  a  settler,  who  had  begun 
a  manufactory  of  salt.  At  this  place  they 
received  all  the  assistance  and  comfort  the 
settlers  had  to  bestow  ;  they  were  now  fifty 
miles  from  home,  and  one  of  them  had  his 
feet  frozen,  and  could  just  hobble  along ;  they 
had,  however,  the  advantage  of  a  guide  to 
their  own  settlement,  in  the  marks  on  the 
trees,  made,  as  is  commonly  done,  by  those 
who  had  traversed  the  path  before ;  and 
having  refreshed  themselves  with  such  provi¬ 
sions  as  their  new  friends  could  procure 
them,  they  set  off  the  next  morning,  and  in 
two  days  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of 
reaching  and  enjoying  again  their  own  fire¬ 
sides.  So  much  for  the  pleasures  of  a  bear 
hunt. 

Musquitoes  and  Black  Flies. 

Of  all  the  creatures  which  disturb  the 
peace  ot  man  and  beast,  the  musquitoes  are 
the  most  insupportable.  They  are  your  day 
companions  and  your  evening  guests  for  at 
least  tour  months  in  the  year,  during  which 
time  an  inhabitant  of  Canada  may  as  well 
hope  to  reverse  the  current  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  as  to  secure  himself  a  moment’s  relief 
from  the  insatiable  stings  of  these  unwearied 
tormentors.  No  spot,  however  sacred  to  re¬ 
pose,  can  fir  a  barrier  to  their  entrance  ;  and 
the  reign  of  peace  and  disquietude  is,  during 
the  summer  months,  absolute  and  universal. 
Neither  your  house  nor  your  bed  affords  yon 
any  refuge  from  these  long-legged  destroyers 
ot  your  comfort.  Go  where  you  will  they 
find  you  out,  and  by  continually  darting  their 
fine  boring  proboscises  into  your  legs,  face, 
and  hands,  they  will  render  your  existence  u 
burthen  as  long  as  you  are  thus  infested. 
Children  suffer  more,  if  possible,  than  adults, 
from  the  musquito  and  black  fly;  their  heads 
and  necks  swell  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  not  only  the  greatest  sufferers,  but 
the  most  wretched  spectacles  of  afflicted  hu¬ 
manity. 

Though  the  sting  of  the  black  fly  at  the 
moment  of  infliction  produces  little  pain,  it  is 
nevertheless  equally  as  poisonous  as  that  of 
the  musquito,  and  ol  the  two  is  rather  more 
to  be  dreaded.  The  musquito,  like  a  true 
warrior,  disdaining  assassin-like  attempts, 
does  not  seek  concealment  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  designs,  but  makes  an  open 
and  an  honourable  attack  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  life,  and  leaves  you  every  opportunity  of 
self-defence ;  while  the  black  fly,  like  the  mid- 
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night  murderer,  lies  in  wait  all  day,  and  as 
the  night  draws  near,  steals  from  his  hiding- 
place  ;  but,  still  afraid  to  meet  you  face  to 
face,  he  seeks  an  ambush  in  your  hair,  and 
executes  his  dark  designs  in  perfect  safety, 
for  you  seldom  feel  his  bite  until  he  has  de¬ 
camped,  satiated  with  your  blood.  1  once 
read  the  travels  of  a  Frenchman  who  resided 
som$  time  in  America ;  his  sole  objection  to 
the  country  was  derived  from  the  musquitoes 
anfi  other  insects,  which  he  thought  sufficient 
to  drive  any  man  away.  This,  I  think,  was 
proceeding  too  far.  I  should  never  think  of 
leaving  the  country  against  which  I  had  no 
greater  objection  than  its  harbouring  mus¬ 
quitoes,  if  in  other  respects  it  answered  the 
expectations  I  had  previously  formed.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  if  I 
knew  the  Deity  designed  to  employ  mus¬ 
quitoes  as  the  only  instruments  of  his  re¬ 
vealed  threatenings  on  the  unrighteous,  I 
should  almost  dread  the  idea  of  eternal  pu¬ 
nishment  as  much  as  I  do  at  this  moment ; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  Frenchman  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  leave  his  country  merely  for  his  own 
pleasure,  I  should  deem  the  operation  of  that 
motive  which  he  mentions  sufficiently  power¬ 
ful  to  make  him  measure  his  steps  back 
again. 


^nectiote  fallen). 

RABELAIS. 

Francis  Rabelais,  the  celebrated  French 
wit,  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary  at  Chinon, 
in  the  province  of  Touraine,  was  born  about 
1483.  The  Cut  shows  his  father's  country- 
house,  called  La  Deviniere ,  in  the  parish 
of  Sully,  about  three  miles  from  Chinon. 
“  This  draught,”  states  the  original  of  the 
Engraving,  “  was  taken  upon  the  spot  anno 


1 699  ” — u  here  or  hard  by,  Rabelais  was 
born,  and  wrote  his  romance  ” — Pantagruel. 
The  spot  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  respect 
of  every  admirer  of  genius  and  wit,  however 
its  brightness  may  have  been  sullied  by  ble¬ 
mishes.  Rabelais  was  bred  up  a  Franciscan 
friar,  in  Poictou,  where  his  abilities  soon 
shone  forth ;  but  he  threw  off  all  monkish 
restraint,  and  in  1530  began  to  study  me¬ 
dicine  at  Montpellier :  he  then  removed  to 
Lyons,  where  he  printed  a  collection  of  Latin 
translations  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  books  of  his  famous  his¬ 
tory  of  Pantagruel.  In  1535,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  physician,  librarian,  and  steward  to 
Cardinal  John  du  Bellay,  who  being  nomi¬ 
nated  ambassador  to  Rome  the  next  year, 
was  accompanied  by  Rabelais,  whose  wit 
and  buffoonery  so  amused  the  papal  court, 
that  he  obtained  a  pleuary  absolution  for  the 
crime  of  apostacy.  In  1537,  he  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor  of  physic,  at  Montpellier; 
and,  in  1538,  was  presented  by  Cardinal  du 
Bellay  with  a  prebendary.  He  afterwards 
became  cure ,  or  parochial  priest,  at  Meudon, 
which  office  he  held  from  1545  till  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  1553. 

About  the  time  Rabelais  became  pastor  of 
Mendon,  he  finished  his  Pantagruel,  an  ex¬ 
travagant  and  whimsical  satire,  in  the  form 
of  a  romance,  unsparingly  attacking  all  sorts 
of  monkish  and  other  follies,  its  publican 
tion,  of  course,  drew  upon  Rabelais  the  en¬ 
mity  of  the  monks,  who  caused  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  work  by  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
parliament.  But  it  rendered  the  author  po¬ 
pular  as  the  brightest  wit  of  his  time,  a  repu¬ 
tation  which  he  fully  maintained  by  his 
companionable  qualities,  and  the  inexhaust¬ 
ible  store  of  ludicrous  ideas  which  he  dis¬ 
played  in  conversation.  But  time  and  fa¬ 
shion  have  somewhat  dimmed  his  first  work  : 


(La  Deviniere’;  the  paternal  house  of  Rabelais.) 
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his  satire,  when  intelligible,  is  often  just  and 
ingenious  ;  but  the  obscuritj  of  his  language, 
and  the  eccentricity  of  his  conceptions,  have 
always  baffled  commentators  ;  and  he  is  now 
more  read  for  the  whimsicality  of  his  joke 
and  allusion,  than  with  a  view  to  the  objects 
of  his  satire.  Motteux,  who  published  an 
English  translation  of  his  works  in  London. 
170.8,  endeavoured  to  show  that  Rabelais  in¬ 
tended  a  sort  of  burlesque  history  of  his  own 
times.  He  is  prodigal  of  wit  and  learning, 
but  they  are  so  mixed  up  with  coarseness  as 
occasionally  to  be  repulsive  reading ;  his  po¬ 
pularity  has,  consequently,  little  chance  of 
revival.  His  letters  were  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished  ;  and,  adds  his  biographer,  “  every 
careful  reader  of  the  one  and  the  other  must 
perceive  that  the  Tristam  Shandy  of  Sterne 
originated  in  a  zealous  perusal  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  work  of  Rabelais.” 

jllaumnJ  anti  Customs. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

There  is  decidedly  no  country,  wherein 
Christmas  is  celebrated  with  a  greater  variety 
of  amusements,  than  in  Switzerland.  The 
Canton  de  Vaud,  however,  is,  more  than  any 
other,  peculiar  in  its  mode  of  celebration  ;  it 
is,  therefore,  of  that  one  I  shall  treat  in  pre¬ 
ference. 

On  Christmas  eve,  the  confectioners’ 
shops  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  decorated  in 
the  (most  gaudy  manner,  illuminated  by  a 
number  of  tapers,  reflecting  their  light  from 
small  mirrors  placed  behind  them  ;  the  coun¬ 
ters  groan  under  the  weight  of  the  innume¬ 
rable  sweets  placed  on  their  broad  and  smooth 
tops ;  in  the  windows  are  displayed  cakes 
and  various  ornaments  of  sugar,  here  and 
there,  a  cornucopia  gorging  forth  its  abun¬ 
dance  of  all  that  is  most  delectable  to  the 
human  palate.  At  an  early  hour,  the  shops 
are  crowded  by  old  and  young  of  both  sexes, 
all  intent  upon  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  to 
purchase  a  present  for  some  dear  relative  or 
attached  friend.  For  the  younger  branches 
of  a  family,  who,  either  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  or  from  reluctance  on  the  part 
ot  their  parents  to  allow  them  to  venture  out 
at  night,  a  treat  is  invariably  prepared  at 
home.  In  the  midst  of  their  frolics  and 
clamorous  hilarity,  at  the  moment  they  least 
expect  it,  in  rattles  a  shower  of  nuts,  apples, 
walnuts,  pears,  and  all  kinds  of  palatable 
missiles.  Shrieks  and  exclamations,  more 
varied  in  their  utterance  than  any  list  of  in¬ 
terjections  in  grammars,  follow  this  strange 
influx  ot  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  every  chair 
stands  in  the  place  of  a  shield  to  the  children 
to  protect  them  from  the  bruises  or  other 
bodily  hurts,  that  might  be  the  consequences 
of  this  shower  of  blessings.  It  is  not  till  all 
noise  has  subsided,  that  one  by  one  they 


venture  to  “  peep  from  forth”  their  hiding- 
places,  and  with  haste  fill  their  aprons  and 
pockets  of  what  fruit  falls  under  their  hands. 
These  are  enjoyed  in  some  safe  corner — their 
little  hearts  palpitating  all  the  while,  in  the 
continual  apprehension  of  a  second  visit  from 
the  11  chauchevielle,” — such  is  the  name  the 
mysterious  person  goes  under.  By-and-by, 
in  comes  the  father,  who  listens  with  com¬ 
placency  and  the  expression  of  the  utmost 
wonderment,  at  the  marvellous  accounts  his 
children  give  him  of  the  occurrence,  little 
thinking  that  the  very  person  they  were 
addressing,  under  the  name  of  “papa,”  was 
really  the  so  much  dreaded  “  chauchevielle.” 

On  the  return  of  the  elders  from  their 
quest  after  the  sweets  of  this  life,  a  large, 
blazing,  wood  fire  is  got  up  on  the  roomy 
hearth  of  the  kitchen,  a  stout  iron  ladle  is 
produced,  stools  are  drawn  round,  and  in  each 
one’s  hand  appears  a  piece  of  lead.  The 
reader  may  wonder  as  to  what  possible  use 
this  lump  of  metal  can  be  applied.  Let  him 
proceed,  and  he  shall  see.  The  lead  having 
been  melted  and  carefully  skimmed  of  its 
dross,  is  quickly  poured  into  a  mug  of  cold 
water.  From  this  sudden  transition  into  a 
new  element,  the  metal  assumes  an  endless 
variety  of  figures,  sometimes  it  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  castle  surrounded  by  a  forest,  or  a 
car,  a  bird,  an  animal,  anything  ;  the  slight¬ 
est  resemblance  suffices  for  a  ground  to  set 
the  imagination  to  work.  Every  one  having 
melted  his  lead,  (no  one  twice,)  it  is  then 
carried  to  some  fortune  teller  of  the  place, 
who,  for  a  consideration,  fixes  the  fate  of  its 
owner.  Of  course  the  decision  is  agreeable, 
proportionably  to  the  remuneration ;  but  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  think  of  that.  Their  future  des¬ 
tinies  being  severally  sealed,  for  a  short  time 
a  dance  is  set  on  foot;  hilarity  is  at  its 
height,  when  a  low  tap  is  heard  at  the  door. 
Permission  of  admittance  being  signified,  a 
figure  completely  shrouded  in  a  sheet  makes 
its  appearance ;  without  a  word  being  ut¬ 
tered,  the  mysterious  person  beckons  with  a 
finger  to  the  girls  to  follow  her  (this  visiter 
being  always  a  female) ;  they  are  then  led  to 
the  nearest  pig  sty,  and  ordered  one  by  one 
to  knock  at  the  door,  and  make  any  three 
questions  they  think  proper.  Should  the 
inmate  grunt  it  signifies  assent,  but  a  silence 
is  tantamount  to  a  denial. 

Young  folks  of  the  other  sex,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  are  not  idle.  Small  slips  of  paper  are 
procured,  on  each  of  which  is  written  some 
profession  or  trade ;  the  papers  are  then 
rolled  up,  thrown  into  a  hat,  and  repeatedly 
shaken  to  shuffle  them.  Each  lad  then 
draws  his  paper,  and  it  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  that  a  youth  will  thus  finally  decide 
on  his  profession,  but  never  otherwise  than 
on  this  occasion.  Many  trifling  customs  are 
then  observed,  most  of  which  are  of  too  tri¬ 
fling  a  character  to  be  here  noticed.  One  of 
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them,  however,  from  its  drollery  I  cannot 
withhold.  As  the  clock,  at  night,  strikes 
ten,  all  the  girls  of  the  party,  in  a  file,  ascend 
to  the  garret,  (wherein  in  Switzerland  is  kept 
the  wood,  which  is  the  only  fuel,)  without  a 
light,  or  anything  to  guide  them,  but  then- 
extended  arms.  On  reaching  the  pile  of  logs 
of  wood,  each  one  takes  what  first  falls  under 
her  hand,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  carries  it 
down  to  the  kitchen.  It  is  then,  when 
enabled  by  the  light  to  distinguish  the  nature 
of  their  choice,  that  their  playful  mirth  is  at 
its  height — it  is  but  once  in  the  year  that  a 
laugh  can  be  indulged  in  with  such  un¬ 
bounded  glee — the  mere  sight  of  the  contor¬ 
tions  this  laughing  fit  occasions,  would  be 
enough  to  make  the  most  gloomy,  misan¬ 
thropic  individual  smile.  In  each  log  of 
wood  is  represented  the  shape  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  owner’s  future  husband.  If  it  be 
crooked,  he  will  be  hump-backed  ;  if  knotty, 
cross;  if  mossy,  hirsute  ;  if  damp,  a  drunkard; 
if  split,  lame  ;  tfcc. 

The  ceremony  of  dismissing  the  old  year, 
I  have  adverted  to  in  page  374  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  volume  of  the  Mirror.  H.  M. 


COURT  OF  HENRY  II. 

[The  following  picture  of  the  progress  and 
the  manners  of  the  court  of  Henry  IT.,  not 
in  war  but  in  peace,  by  Peter  of  Blois,  is 
perhaps  curious.] 

I  often  wonder  how  one  who  has  been 
used  to  the  service  of  scholarship  and  the 
camps  of  learning  can  endure  the  annoyances 
of  a  court  life.  Among  courtiers  there  is 
no  order,  no  plan,  no  moderation,  either  in 
food,  in  horse-exercise,  or  in  watchings.  A 
priest  or  a  soldier  attached  to  the  court  has 
bread  put  before  him  which  is  not  kneaded, 
not  leavened,  made  of  the  dregs  of  beer  ; 
bread  like  lead,  full  of  bran,  and  unbaked  ; 
wine,  spoilt  either  by  being  sour,  or  mouldy 
— thick,  greasy,  rancid,  tasting  of  pitch,  and 
vapid.  I  have  sometimes  seen  wine  so  full 
of  dregs  put  before  noblemen  that  they  were 
compelled  rather  to  filter  than  drink  it,  with 
their  eyes  shut  and  their  teeth  closed,  with 
loathing  and  reaching.  The  beer  at  court 
is  horrid  to  taste,  and  filthy  to  look  at.  On 
account  of  the  great  demand,  meat,  whether 
sweet  or  not,  is  sold  alike  ;  the  fish  is  four 
days  old  ;  yet  its  stinking  does  not  lessen 
its  price.  The  servants  care  nothing  what¬ 
ever  whether  the  unlucky  guests  are  sick  or 
dead,  provided  there  are  fuller  dishes  sent 
up  to  their  master’s  tables.  Indeed,  the 
tables  are  filled  (sometimes)  with  carrion, 
and  the  guests’  stomachs  thus  become  the 
tombs  for  those  who  die  in  the  course  of 
nature.  Indeed,  many  more  deaths  would 
ensue  from  this  putrid  food  were  it  not  that 
the  famishing  greediness  of  the  stomach, 
(which,  like  a  whirlpool,  will  suck  in  any¬ 


thing,)  by  the  help  of  powerful  exercise, 
gets  rid  of  everything.  But  if  the  courtiers 
cannot  have  exercise,  (which  is  the  case  if 
the  court  stays  for  a  time  in  a  town,)  some 
of  them  always  stay  behind  at  the  point  of 
death. 

To  say  nothing  of  other  matters,  I  cannot 
endure  the  annoyances  of  the  marshals. 
They  are  most  wily  flatterers,  infamous 
slanderers,  shameful  swindlers,  most  impor¬ 
tunate  till  they  get  something  from  you,  and 
most  ungrateful  when  they  have  ;  nay,  open 
enemies,  unless  your  hand  is  continually  in 
your  pocket.  I  have  seen  very  many  who 
have  been  most  generous  to  them  ;  and  yet, 
when  after  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey, 
these  persons  had  got  a  lodging,  when  their 
meat  was  hall-dressed,  or  when  they  were 
actually  at  table,  nay,  sometimes,  when  they 
were  asleep  on  their  rugs,  the  marshals 
would  come  in  with  insolence  and  abuse, 
cut  their  horses’  halters,  tumble  their  bag¬ 
gage  out  of  doors,  without  any  distinction, 
and  (with  great  loss  to  the  owners)  turn 
them  out  of  their  lodgings  shamefully  ;  and 
thus,  when  they  had  lost  everything  which 
they  had  brought  for  their  comfort,  at  night 
they  could  not,  though  rich,  find  a  place  to 
hide  their  heads  in. 

This,  too,  must  be  added  to  the  miseries 
of  court.  If  the  king  announces  his  atten¬ 
tion  of  moving  three  days  hence,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  if  the  royal  pleasure  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  heralds,  you  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  king  will  start  by  daybreak, 
and  put  everybody’s  plans  to  the  rout  by  his 
unexpected  dispatch.  Thus  it  frequently 
happens  that  persons  who  have  been  let 
blood,  or  have  taken  physic,  follow  the  king 
without  regiird  to  themselves,  place  their 
existence  at  the  hazard  of  a  die,  and,  for 
fear  of  losing  what  they  neither  do  nor  ever 
will  possess,  are  not  afraid  of  losing  their 
own  lives.  You  may  see  men  running  about 
like  madmen,  sumpter-horses  pressing  on 
sumpter-horses,  and  carriages  jostling 
against  carriages  ;  all,  in  short,  in  utter 
con fusion.  So  that,  from  the  thorough 
disturbance  and  misery,  one  might  get  a 
good  description  of  the  look  of  hell.  But 
if  his  majesty  has  given  notice  beforehand 
that  he  will  move  to  such  a  place  very  early 
the  next  day,  his  plan  will  certainly  be 
changed,  and  you  may  therefore  be  sure 
that  he  will  sleep  till  mid-day.  You'  will 
see  the  sumpter-horses  waiting  with  their 
burdens  on,  the  carriages  all  quiet,  the 
pioneers  asleep,  the  court  purveyors  in  a 
worry,  and  all  muttering  to  one  another  ; 
then  they  run  to  the  prostitutes  and  the 
court  shopkeepers  to  inquire  of  them  whe¬ 
ther  the  prince  will  go,  for  this  class  of 
court-followers  very  often  knows  the  secrets 
of  the  palace.  The  king’s  court,  indeed,  is 
regularly  followed  by  stag^-players,  wusher- 
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women,  dice-players,  confectioners,  tavern- 
keepers,  buffoons,  barbers,  pickpockets — 
in  short,  the  whole  race  of  this  kind.  I  have 
often  known  that,  when  the  king  was  asleep, 
and  everything  in  deep  silence,  a  message 
came  from  the  royal  quarters,  (not  omni¬ 
potent,  perhaps,  but  still  awaking  all,)  and 
told  us  the  city  or  town  to  which  we  were 
to  go.  After  we  had  been  worn  out  with 
expectation,  it  was  some  comfort  at  all  events 
that  we  were  to  be  fixed  where  we  might 
hope  to  find  plenty  of  lodgings  and  provi¬ 
sions.  There  was  then  such  a  hurried  and 
confused  rush  of  horse  and  foot  immediately, 
that  you  would  think  all  hell  had  broken 
loose.  However,  when  the  pioneers  had 
quite  or  nearly  finished  their  day’s  journey, 
the  king  would  change  his  mind,  and  go  to 
some  other  place,  where,  perhaps,  he  had 
the  only  house,  and  a  plenty  of  provisions, 
none  of  which  were  given  to  any  one  else. 
And,  if  I  dare  say  so,  I  really  think  that  his 
pleasure  was  increased  by  our  annoyance. 
We  had  to  travel  three  or  four  miles  through 
unknown  woods,  and  often  in  the  dark,*  and 
thought  ourselves  too  happy  if  at  length  we 
could  find  a  dirty  and  miserable  hut.  There 
was  often  a  violent  quarrel  among  the  cour¬ 
tiers  about  the  cottages,  and  they  would 
fight  with  swords  about  a  place  for  which 
pigs  would  have  been  ashamed  to  quarrel. 
H  ow  things  were  with  me  and  my  attendants 
on  such  nights  you  will  have  no  doubt.  My 
people  and  I  were  separated,  and  it  would 
be  three  days  before  I  could  collect  them 
again. 

Oh  !  God,  who  art  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords,  to  be  feared  by  earthly  kings, 
in  whose  hands  the  hearts  of  kings  are,  and 
who  turnest  them  as  thou  wilt,  turn  the 
heart  of  this  king  from  these  pestilent  cus¬ 
toms  !  Make  him  know  that  he  is  a  man, 
and  let  him  have  and  practise  the  grace  of 
royal  bounty  and  kindness  to  those  who  are 
compelled  to  follow  him,  not  from  ambition 
but  necessity!  Free  me,  I  beseech  thee, 
from  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  odious 
and  troublesome  court,  which  lies  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  where  order  and  peace 
are  unknown  ! — But  to  return  to  the  court 
officers.  By  exceeding  complaisance  you 
may  sometimes  keep  in  favour  with  the 
outer  porters  for  two  days,  but  this  will  not 
last  to  a  third,  unless  you  buy  it  with  con¬ 
tinued  gifts  and  flattery.  They  will  tell  the 
most  unblushing  falsehoods,  and  say  that  the 

•  The  travelling,  even  under  less  pressure  of  a 
large  cortege,  was  not  very  agreeable.  Peter  of  Blois 
writes  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans.  (Letter  29,)  a 
long  complaint  of  the  inhospitality  of  his  prior  at 
Wallingford.  The  archdeacon  was  returning  from 
his  visitation,  and  sent  his  servants  on  before  to 
Wallingford  to  prepare  for  him.  They  carried  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  man  and  beast,  and  only  begged 
the  loan  of  some  vacant  chambers  ( domos )  for  one 
night.  The  prior  refused,  abused  them  violently, 
and  left  them  to  fare  us  they  could. 


king  is  ill,  or  asleep,  or  at  council.  And  if 
you  are  an  honest  and  religious  man,  but 
have  given  them  nothing  the  day  before , 
they  will  keep  you  an  unreasonable  time 
standing  in  the  rain  and  mire ;  and  to  annoy 
you  the  more,  and  move  your  bile,  they  will 
allow  a  set  of  hairdressers  and  thieves  to  go 
in  at  the  first  word  !  As  to  the  doorkeepers 
of  the  presence,  may  the  Most  High  con¬ 
found  them  !  For  they  are  not  afraid  to 
put  every  good  man  to  the  blush,  and  cover 
him  with  confusion.  Have  you  got  by  the 
terrible  porters  without  !  It  is  of  no  avail 
unless  you  have  bribed  the  doorkeeper ! 
“  Si  nihil  attuleris,  ibis,  Homere,  foras.’’ 
After  the  first  Cerberus,  there  is  another 
worse  than  Cerberus,  more  terrible  than 
Briareus,  more  wicked  than  Pygmalion,  and 
more  cruel  than  the  Minotaur.  If  you  were 
in  the  greatest  danger  of  losing  your  life,  or 
your  fortune,  to  the  king  you  cannot  go ; 
nay,  it  often  happens,  to  make  things  ten 
thousand  times  worse,  “  rumpantur  ut  ilia 
Codro,”  that  while  you  are  kept  out,  these 
wretches  let  your  enemy  in.  Oh !  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  if  this  is  the  way  of  living,  if 
this  is  the  life  of  the  court,  may  1  never  go 
back  to  it  again  ! 


lockhart’s  life  of  sir  Walter  scott, 
vol.  VI. 

[We  resume,  from  page  32,  our  extracts  from 
this  volume,  to  us  the  most  attractive  of  the 
work.  They  relate  the  visits  of  two  distin¬ 
guished  persons  to  Abbotsford,  in  its  best 
days ;  they  teem  with  pleasant  anecdote ; 
and  in  the  latter  is  a  beautiful  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  illustrious  host,  which  can 
scarcely  be  too  highly  commended.  It  is  a 
lesson  which,  we  hope,  will  not  be  thrown 
away  upon  that  miserable  minority  of  man¬ 
kind  who  carry  personal  pique  to  an  inhuman 
extent.] 

Visit  of  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Moore  arrived  accordingly — and  he 
remained  several  days.  Though  not,  I 
believe,  a  regular  journalizer,  he  kept  a 
brief  diary  during  his  Scotch  tour,  and  he 
has  kindly  allowed  me  the  use  of  it.  He 
fortunately  found  Sir  Walter  in  an  interval 
of  repose — no  one  with  him  at  Abbotsford, 
but  Lady  and  Miss  Scott — and  no  company 
at  dinner  except  the  Fergusons  and  Laidlaw. 
The  two  poets  had  thus  the  opportunity  of 
a  great  deal  of  quiet  conversation ;  and 
from  the  hour  they  met,  they  seem  to  have 
treated  each  other  with  a  full  confidence, 
the  record  of  which,  however  touchingly 
honourable  to  both,  could  hardly  be  made 
public  in  extenso  while  one  of  them  survived. 
The  first  day  they  were  alone  after  dinner, 
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and  the  talk  turned  chiefly  on  the  recent 
death  of  Byron — from  which  Scott  passed 
unaffectedly  to  his  own  literary  history. 
Mr.  Moore  listened  with  great  interest  to 
details  now  no  longer  newT,  about  the  early 
days  of  ballad-hunting,  Mat.  Lewis,  the  Min¬ 
strelsy,  and  the  poems  ;  and  “  at  last,’’  says 
he,  “  to  my  no  small  surprise,  as  well  as 
pleasure,  he  mentioned  the  novels,  without 
any  reserve,  as  his  own.  He  gave  me  an 
account  of  the  original  progress  of  those 
extraordinary  works,  the  hints  supplied  for 
them,  the  conjectures  and  mystification  to 
which  they  had  given  rise,  &c.  &c.  he 
concluded  with  saying,  “  they  have  been  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  me — but  I  find  I  fail  in 
them  now — I  can  no  longer  make  them  so 
good  as  at  first.”  This  irankness  was  met 
as  it  should  have  been  by  the  brother  poet ; 
and  when  he  entered  Scott’s  room  next 
morning,  “  he  laid  his  hand,’’  says  Mr. 
Moore,  <(  with  a  sort  of  cordial  earnestness 
on  my  breast,  and  said — Now,  my  dear 
Moore ,  we  are  friends  for  life."  They 
sallied  out  for  a  walk  through  the  planta¬ 
tions,  and  among  other  things,  the  common¬ 
ness  of  the  poetic  talent  in  these  days  was 
alluded  to.  “  Hardly  a  Magazine  is  now 
published,”  said  Moore,  “  that  does  not 
contain  verses,  which  some  thirty  years  ago 
would  have  made  a  reputation.”  Scott 
turned  with  his  look  of  shrewd  humour,  as 
if  chuckling  over  his  own  success,  and  said, 
“  Ecod,  we  were  in  the  luck  ot  it  to  come 
before  these  fellows  but  the'added,  play¬ 
fully  flourishing  his  stick  as  he  spoke,  we 
have,  like  Bobadil,  taught  them  to  beat  us 
with  our  own  weapons.” — “  In  complete 
novelty,”  says  Moore,  “  he  seemed  to  think 
lay  the  only  chance  for  a  man  ambitious  of 
high  literary  reputation  in  these  days.” 

Mr.  Moore  was  not  less  pleased  than 
Washington  Irving  had  been  nine  years 
before  with  Scott’s  good  friend  at  Kaeside. 
He  says  : — “  Our  walk  was'“to  the  cottage 
of  Mr.  Laidlaw,  his  bailiff,  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  reduced  beneath  his  due  level 
in  life,  and  of  whom  Scott  spoke  with  the 
most  cordial  respect.  His  intention  was, 
he  said,  to  ask  him  to  come  down  and  dine 
with  us  : — the  cottage  homely,  but  the  man 
himself,  with  his  broad  Scotch  dialect, 
showing  all  the  quiet  self-possession  of  good 
breeding  and  good  sense.” 

At  Melrose,  writes  Mr.  Moore, — “  With 
the  assistance  of  the  sexton,  a  shrewd,  stur¬ 
dy-mannered  original,  he  explained  to  me  all 
the  parts  of  the  ruin  ;  after  which  we  were 
shown  up  to  a  room  in  the  sexton’s  house, 
filled  with  casts  done  by  himself,  from  the 
ornaments,  heads,  &c.,  of  the  abbey.  Seeing 
a  large  niche  empty,  Scott  said,  ‘  Johnny, 
I’ll  give  you  a  Virgin  and  Child  to  put  in 
that  place.’  Never  did  I  see  a  happier  face 
than  Johnny’s  at  this  news— it  was  all  over 


smiles.  *'  But,  Johnny,’  continued  Scott,  as 
we  went  down  stairs,  1  I’m  afraid,  if  there 
should  be  another  anti-popish  rising,  you’ll 
have  your  house  pulled  about  your  ears.’ 
When  we  had  got  into  the  carriage,  I  said, 

‘  You  have  made  that  man  most  truly  happy.’ 
— ‘  Ecod,  then,’  he  replied,  ‘  there  are  two  of 
us  pleased,  for  I  was  very  much  puzzled  to 
know  what  to  do  with  that  Virgin  and  Child ; 
and  mamma  particularly  (meaning  Lady  Scott) 
will  be  delighted  to  get  rid  of  it.’  A  less 
natural  man  would  have  allowed  me  to  re¬ 
main  under  the  impression  that  he  had  really 
done  a  very  generous  thing.” 

They  called  the  same  morning  at  Huntly 
Burn  : — “  I  could  not  help  thinking,”  says 
Moore,  “  during  this  homely  visit,  how  asto¬ 
nished  some  of  those  French  friends  of  mine 
would  be,  among  whom  the  name  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  encircled  only  with  high  and 
romantic  associations,  to  see  the  quiet,  neigh¬ 
bourly  manner  in  which  he  took  his  seat 
beside  these  good  old  maids,  and  the  familiar 
ease  with  which  they  treated  him  in  return. 
No  common  square  indeed,  with  but  half  an 
idea  in  his  head,  could  have  fallen  into  the 
gossip  of  a  hum-drum  country-visit  with  more 
unassumed  simplicity.” 

Mr.  Moore  would  have  been  likely  to  make 
the  same  sort  of  observation,  had  he  accom¬ 
panied  Sir  Walter  into  any  other  house  in  the 
valley ;  but  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
appreciate  off-hand  the  very  uncommon  intel¬ 
lectual  merits  of  “  those  old  maids  ’’  of 
Huntly  Burn — who  had  enjoyed  the  inesti¬ 
mable  advantage  of  living  from  youth  to  age 
in  the  atmosphere  of  genius,  learning,  good 
sense,  and  high  principle. 

He  was  of  course  delighted  at  the  dinner 
which  followed,  when  Scott  had  collected  his 
neighbours  to  enjoy  his  guest,  with  the  wit 
and  humour  of  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  his  pic¬ 
turesque  stories  of  the  Peninsula,  and  his 
inimitable  singing  of  the  old  Jacobite  ditties. 
“  Nothing,”  he  writes,  “  could  be  more 
hearty  and  radiant  than  Scott’s  enjoyment  of 
them,  though  his  attempts  to  join  in  the 
chorus  showed  certainly  far  more  of  will 
than  of  power.  He  confessed  that  he  hardly 
knew  high  from  low  in  music.  I  told  him 
that  Lord  Byron,  in  the  same  manner,  knew 
nothing  of  music  as  an  art,  but  still  had  a 
strong  feeling  of  it,  and  that  I  had  more 
than  once  seen  the  tears  come  into  his  eyes 
as  he  listened. — 1  I  dare  say,’  said  Scott, 
1  that  Byron’s  feeling  and  mine  about  music 
might  be  pretty  much  the  same.’ — I  was 
much  struck  by  his  description  of  a  scene 
he  had  once  with  Lady  —  (the  divorced 

Lady - )  upon  her  eldest  boy,  who  had 

been  born  before  her  marriage  with  Lord 

- ,  asking  her  why  he  himself  was  not 

Lord - (the  second  title). — ‘  Do  you 

hear  that?’  she  exclaimed  wildly  to  Scott ; 
and  then  rushing  to  the  pianoforte,  played, 
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in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  some  hurried  airs,  as  if 
to  drive  way  the  dark  thoughts  then  in  her 
mind.  It  struck  me  that  he  spoke  of  this 
lady  as  if  there  had  been  something  more 
than  mere  friendship  between  them.  He 
described  her  as  beautiful  and  full  of  cha¬ 
racter. 

“  In  reference  to  his  own  ignorance  of 
musical  matters,  Scott  mentioned  that  he 
had  been  once  employed  as  counsel  upon  a 
case  where  a  purchaser  of  a  fiddle  had  been 
imposed  upon  as  to  its  value.  He  found  it 
necessary,  accordingly,  to  prepare  himself 
by  reading  all  about  fiddles  and  fiddlers  that 
he  could  find  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  &c. ;  and 
having  got  the  names  of  Straduarius,  Amati, 
and  such  like,  glibly  upon  his  tongue,  he  got 
swimmingly  through  his  cause.  Not  long 

after  this,  dining  at - ,  he  found  himself 

left  alone  after  dinner  with  the  duke,  who 
had  but  two  subjects  he  could  talk  upon — 
hunting  and  music.  Having  exhausted 
hunting,  Scott  thought  he  would  bring  for¬ 
ward  his  lately  acquired  learning  in  fiddles, 
upon  which  his  Grace  became  quite  ani¬ 
mated,  and  immediately  whispered  some 
orders  to  the  butler,  in  consequence  of 
which  there  soon  entered  into  the  room 
about  half  a  dozen  tall  footmen,  each  bear¬ 
ing  a  fiddle-case  ;  and  Scott  now  found  his 
musical  knowledge  brought  to  no  less  trying 
a  test  than  that  of  telling,  by  the  tone  of 
each  fiddle,  as  the  Duke  played  it,  by  what 
artist  it  had  been  made.  ‘  By  guessing  and 
management,’  he  said,  ‘  I  got  on  pretty  well 
till  we  were,  to  my  great  relief,  summoned 
to  coffee.’  ’’ 

In  handing  to  me  the  pages  from  which  I 
have  taken  these  scraps,  Mr.  Moore  says,- — 
“  I  parted  from  Scott  with  the  feeling  that 
all  the  world  might  admire  him  in  his 
works,  but  that  those  only  could  learn  to 
love  him  as  he  deserved  who  had  seen  him 
at  Abbotsford.  I  give  you  carte  blanche  to 
say  what  you  please  of  my  sense  of  his  cor¬ 
dial  kindness  and  gentleness;  perhaps  a  not 
very  dignified  phrase  would  express  my 
feeling  better  than  any  fine  one — it  was  that 
he  was  a  thorough  good  fellow .” 

Visit  of  Mrs.  Coutts. 

The  author  of  Lallah  Rookh’s  Kelso 
chaise  was  followed  before  many  days  by  a 
more  formidable  equipage.  The  much 
talked-of  lady  who  began  life  as  Miss  Har¬ 
riet  Melon,  a  comic  actress  in  a  provincial 
troop,  and  died  Dutchess  of  St.  Albans,  was 
then  making  a  tour  in  Scotland  as  Mrs. 
Coutts,  the  enormously  wealthy  widow  of 
the  first  English  banker  of  his  time.  No 
person  of  such  consequence  could,  in  those 
days,  have  thought  a  Scotch  progress  com¬ 
plete,  unless  it  included  a  reception  at  Ab¬ 
botsford  ;  but  Mrs.  Coutts  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  acquainted  with  Sir  Walter,  who, 
indeed  had  some  remote  connexion  with  her 


late  husband’s  family,  through  the  Stuarts 
of  Allanbank,  I  believe,  or  perhaps  the 
Swintons  of  Swinton.  He  had  visited  her 
occasionally  in  London  during  Mr.  Coutts ’s 
life,  and  was  very  willing  to  do  the  honours 
of  Teviotdale  in  return.  But  although  she 
was  considerate  enough  not  to  come  on  him 
with  all  her  retinue,  leaving  four  of  the  seven 
carriages  with  which  she  travelled  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  appearance  of  only  three  coaches 
each  drawn  by  four  horses,  was  rather  try¬ 
ing  for  poor  Lady  Scott.  They  contained 
Mrs.  Coutts,  her  future  lord,  the  Duke  of 
St.  Albans,  one  of  his  Grace’s  sisters — a 
dame  de  compagnie  (vulgarly  styled  a 
Toady) — a  brace  of  physicians — for  it  had 
been  considered  that  one  doctor  might  him¬ 
self  be  disabled  in  the  course  of  an  expedi¬ 
tion  so  adventurous — and,  besides  other 
menials  of  every  grade,  two  bedchamber 
women  for  Mrs.  Coutts’s  own  person  ;  she 
requiring  to  have  this  article  also  in  dupli¬ 
cate,  because,  in  her  widowed  condition, 
she  was  fearful  of  ghosts — and  there  must 
be  one  Abigail  for  the  service  of  the  toilette, 
a  second  to  keep  watch  by  night.  With  a 
little  puzzling  and  cramming,  all  this  train 
found  accommodation  ;  but  it  so  happened 
that  there  were  already  in  the  house  several 
ladies,  Scotch  and  English,  of  high  birth 
and  rank,  who  felt  by  no  means  disposed  to 
assist  their  host  and  hostess  in  making  Mrs. 
Coutts’s  visit  agreeable  to  her.  They  had 
heard  a  great  deal,  and  they  saw  something, 
of  the  ostentation  almost  inseparable  from 
wealth  so  vast  as  had  come  into  her  keep¬ 
ing.  They  were  on  the  outlook  for  absur¬ 
dity  and  merriment;  and  I  need  not  observe 
how  effectually  women  of  fashion  can  con¬ 
trive  to  mortify,  without  doing  or  saying  any 
thing  that  shall  expose  them  to  the  charge 
of  actual  incivility. 

Sir  Walter,  during  dinner,  did  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  counteract  this  influence  of 
the  evil  eye^  and  something  to  overawe  it ; 
but  the  spirit  of  mischief  had  been  fairly 
stirred,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Mrs. 
Coutts  followed  these  noble  dames  to  the 
drawing-room  in  by  no  means  that  compla¬ 
cent  mood  which  was  customarily  sustained, 
doubtless,  by  every  blandishment  of  obse¬ 
quious  flattery,  in  this  mistress  of  millions. 
He  cut  the  gentlemen's  sederunt  short,  and 
soon  after  joining  the  ladies,  managed  to 
withdraw  the  youngest,  and  gayest,  and 
cleverest,  who  was  also  the  highest  in  rank 
(a  lovely  Marchioness),  into  his  armorial- 
hall  adjoining.  «  I  said  to  her,”  (he  told 
me),  (i  I  want  to  speak  a  word  with  you 
about  Mrs.  Coutts.  We  have  known  each 
other  a  good  while,  and  I  know  you  won’t 
take  any  thing  I  can  say  in  ill  part.  It  is, 
I  hear,  not  uncommon  among  the  fine  ladies 
in  London  to  be  very  well  pleased  to  accept 
invitations,  and  even  sometimes  to  hunt 
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after  them,  to  Mrs.  Coutts*s  grand  balls 
and  fetes,  and  then,  if  they  meet  her  in  any 
private  circle,  to  practise  on  her  the  delicate 
manoeuvre  called  tipping  the  cold  shoulder. 
This  you  agree  with  me  is  shabby;  but  it  is 
nothing  new  either  to  you  or  to  me  that 
fine  people  will  do  shabbinesses  for  which 
beggars  might  blush,  if  they  once  stoop  so 
low  as  to  poke  for  tickets.  1  am  sure  you 
would  not  for  the  world  do  such  a  thing  ; 
but  you  must  permit  me  to  take  the  great  li¬ 
berty  of  saying,  that  I  think  the  style  you 
have  all  received  my  guest,  Mrs.  Coutts  in, 
this  evening,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  sin  of 
the  same  order.  You  were  all  told  a  couple  of 
days  ago  that  I  had  accepted  her  visit,  and 
that  she  would  arrive  to-day  to  stay  three 
nights.  Now  if  any  of  you  had  not  been 
disposed  to  be  of  my  party  at  the  same  time 
with  her,  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  you 
to  have  gone  away  before  she  came;  and  as 
none  of  you  moved,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  fancy  that  any  of  you  would  remain  out 
of  mere  curiosity,  I  thought  1  had  a  perfect 
right  to  calculate  on  your  having  made  up 
}Our  minds  to  help  me  out  with  her.” — The 
beautiful  Peeress  answered,  “  I  thank  you 
Sir  Walter — you  have  done  me  the  great 
honour  to  speak  as  if  I  had  been  your 
daughter,  and  depend  upon  it  you  shall  be 
obeyed  with  heart  and  good-will.”  One  by 
one,  the  other  exclusives  were  seen  engaged 
in  a  little  tete-a-tete  with  her  ladyship.  Sir 
Walter  was  soon  satisfied  that  things  had 
been  put  into  a  right  train ;  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  was  requested  to  sing  a  particular 
song,  because  he  thought  it  would  please 
Mrs.  Coutts.  “  Nothing  could  gratify  her 
more  than  to  please  Mrs.  Coutts.”  Mrs. 
Coutts’s  brow  smoothed,  and  in  the  course 
of  half-an-hour  she  was  as  happy  and  easy 
as  ever  she  was  in  her  life,  rattling  away  at 
comical  anecdotes  of  her  early  theatrical 
years,  and  joining  in  the  chorus  of  Sir 
Adam’s  Laird  of  Cockpen.  She  stayed  out 
her  three  days* — saw,  accompanied  by  all 
the  circle,  Melrose,  Dryburgh,  and  Yarrow 
— and  left  Abbotsford  delighted  with  her 
host,  and,  to  all  appearance,  with  his  other 
guests. 

It  may  be  said  (for  the  most  benevolent 
of  men  had  in  his  lifetime,  and  still  has, 
some  maligners)  that  he  was  so  anxious 
about  Mrs.  Coutts’s  comfort,  because  he 
worshipped  wealth.  I  dare  not  deny  that 
he  set  more  of  his  affections,  during  great 
part  of  his  life,  upon  wordly  things,  wealth 
among  others,  than  might  have  become  such 
an  intellect.  One  may  conceive  a  sober 
grandeur  of  mind,  not  incompatible  with 
genius  as  rich  as  even  his,  but  infinitely 
more  admirable  than  any  genius,  incapable 

*  Sir  Walter  often  quoted  the  maxim  of  an  old 
lady  in  one  of  Miss  Ferrier’s  novels — that  a  visit 
should  never  exceed  three  days,  "  the  rest  day — the 
drest  day — and  the  prcst  day.” 
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of  brooding  upon  any  of  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  life — or  caring  about  money 
at  all,  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  easy 
sustenance  of  nature.  But  we  must,  in 
judging  the  most  powerful  of  minds,  take 
into  account  the  influences  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  the  plastic  period  ;  and 
where  imagination  is  visibly  the  predomi¬ 
nant  faculty,  allowance  must  be  made  very 
largely  indeed.  Scott’s  autobiographical 
fragment,  and  the  anecdotes  annexed  to  it, 
have  been  printed  in  vain,  if  they  have  not 
conveyed  the  notion  of  such  a  training  of 
the  mind,  fancy,  and  character,  as  could 
hardly  fail  to  suggest  dreams  and  aspira¬ 
tions  very  likely,  were  temptation  presented, 
to  take  the  shape  of  active  external  ambi¬ 
tion — to  prompt  a  keen  pursuit  of  those 
resources,  without  which  visions  of  worldly 
splendour  cannot  be  realized.  But  I  think 
the  subsequent  narrative,  with  the  corres¬ 
pondence  embodied  in  it,  must  also  have 
satisfied  every  candid  reader  that  his  appe¬ 
tite  for  wealth  was,  after  all,  essentially  a 
vivid  yearning  for  the  means  of  large  bene¬ 
ficence.  As  to  his  being  capable  of  the 
silliness — to  say  nothing  of  the  meanness — • 
of  allowing  any  part  of  his  feelings  or  de¬ 
meanour  towards  others  to  be  affected  by 
their  mere  possession  of  wealth,  I  cannot 
consider  such  a  suggestion  as  worthy  of 
much  remark.  He  had  a  kindness  towards 
Mrs.  Coutts,  because  he  knew  that,  vain 
and  pompous  as  her  displays  of  equipage 
and  attendance  might  be,  she  mainly  valued 
wealth,  like  himself,  as  the  instrument  of 
doing  good.  Even  of  her  apparently  most 
fantastic  indulgences  he  remembered,  as 
Pope  did  when  ridiculing  the  <f  lavish  cost 
and  little  skill  ”  of  his  Timon, 

“  Yet  hence  the  poor  are  clothed,  the  hungry  fed; — ” 
but  he  interfered,  to  prevent  her  being  made 
uncomfortable  in  his  house,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  he  would  have  done,  had  she 
come  there  in  her  original  character  of  a 
comic  actress,  and  been  treated  with  cold¬ 
ness  as  such  by  his  Marchionesses  and 
Countesses. 


Quicksilver  Tree. — In  the  valley  of  Laney, 
which  runs  between  the  mountains  of  Turin, 
there  grows  a  plant  called  Doronicum ,  in  the 
roots  of  which  pure  mercury  is  found,  and 
may  be  separated  by  a  very  simple  process. 
The  writer  tells  us  that  if  a  quantity  of  the 
juice  be  expressed  and  exposed  to  the  air  to 
evaporate  slowly,  there  will  be  found  as  much 
mercury  in  the  remainder  as  there  has  been 
liquid  matter  evaporated  ;  but  this  must  be 
done  in  the  night,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
air  is  clear. 

The  Unsuccessful  Club. — A  club  is  so 
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called  from  its  members  having  failed  in  dra¬ 
matic  writing.  One  condemned  farce  enti¬ 
tles  a  man  to  be  a  member  ins  tauter.  If  his 
comedy  be  withdrawn  after  the  second  night, 
he  must  be  hallotted  for:  but  if  his  tragedy 
be  hissed  off' during  the  first  act,  comes  in  by 
acclamation,  and  may  order  what  dinner  he 
pleases.  The  perpetual  president  with  a 
silver  catcall  at  his  button-hole,  proudly 
boasts,  that,  during  a  seven  years’  probation, 
his  most  endurable  dramatic  bantling  was  a 
melo-drama  that  set  every  body  asleep.  He 
counts  his  hisses  as  a  warrior  does  his 
wounds,  and  hopes  in  time,  by  dint  of  bad 
acting,  to  make  the  people  in  the  pit  tear  up 
the  benches. — New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Singular  Sagacity  of  a  IVasp. — A  wasp 
had  caught  a  fly  almost  as  big  as  herself, 
with  which  she  attempted  in  vain  to  rise  in 
the  air.  Concluding  that  the  weight  of  her 
prey  was  the  impediment,  she  alighted,  and 
sawed  off  the  head  and  tale  before  she  again 
took  to  flight.  The  weight  was  now  no 
obstacle  to  her  progress,  but  she  had  not 
calculated  upon  the  wind  catching  the  wings 
of  her  victim,  and  thus  retarding  her;  which 
however,  she  no  sooner  observed  to  be  the 
case,  than  she  again  alighted,  and,  having 
deliberately  removed  first  one  wing  and  then 
the  other,  carried  it  off  triumphantly  to  her 
nest. — Bus hnan's  Instinct  and  Reason. 

Jfrican  Simplicity. — Major  II.  Camp" 
bell,  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  has  lately 
returned  from  that  colony,  where,  during 
his  residence,  he  exerted  himself  much  in 
establishing  friendly  relations  with  many  of 
the  interior  tribes  that  are  scattered  between 
that  place  and  Timbuctoo.  He  has 
brought  over  with  him  no  fewer  than  eight 
different  letters  of  congratulation  from  so 
many  different  kings,  addressed  to  his  late 
Majesty,  the  King  of  England,  and  written 
in  the  Negro  dialect  of  the  Arabic.  They 
have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Rassam,  of 
Mosul,  who  came  over  with  the  Euphrates 
expedition  to  this  country.  “  Praise  be  to 
God,”  say  the  correspondents  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  ;  this  letter  is  from  Marwan,  the 
King  of  Temain,  to  King  William,  whose 
country  is  England,  and  his  village  is  Lon¬ 
don.  I  am  in  good  health  ;  I  hope  you  are 
in  the  same  condition.” 

To  Perfume  Linen. — Rose  leaves  dried  in 
the  shade,  cloves  beaten  to  a  powder,  and 
mace  scraped:  mix  them  together,  and  put 
them  into  little  bags. — New  York  Mail. 
[We  know  of  a  better  way.  Boil  the  linen 
in  soft  water,  rub  it  well  in  a  tub  of  hot 
water,  apply  a  liberal  quantity  of  soap,  rinse 
it,  dry  it,  starch  it,  and  press  it  with  a  hot 
iron.  If  this  process  is  gone  through  faith¬ 
fully,  the  linen  will  have  the  sweetness  of 
the  best  of  all  perfumes,  viz.,  cleanliness. 
A  warm  bath  and  scrubbing-brush  are  ex¬ 
cellent  perfumes  for  the  body.  If  gentle¬ 


men  and  ladies  would  use  them  more,  and 
lavender,  musk,  and  cologne,  &c.  less,  they 
would  smell  sweeter  than  they  now  do, 
many  of  them.  This  is  rather  plain  talking, 
but  it  is  the  naked  truth. — Boston  Morning 
Post. 

Beau  Nash. — The  celebrated  Beau  Nash 
who  was  long  master  of  the  ceremonies  and 
(by  courtesy)  u  King  of  Bath,’’  was  a 
sleeping  partner  in  one  of  the  most  thriving 
of  the  Bath  gambling-houses.  Connected 
with  his  transactions  in  this  line  we  give  the 
following  curious  anecdotes,  which  will 
show  that  whatever  were  the  defects  of  his 
head,  his  heart  was  always  in  the  right 

place  : — The  Earl  of  T - ,  when  a  young 

mar.,  was  inordinately  addicted  to  gambling, 
and  in  particular  loved  to  have  the  king  of 
Bath  for  his  opponent.  He  was,  however, 
no  match  for  his  majesty,  who,  after  win¬ 
ning  several  trifling  sums  from  him,  resolved 
to^attempt  his  cure,  foreseeing  that  other¬ 
wise  he  would  fall  a  prey  to  adventurers 
who  might  not  be  so  forbearing  as  himself. 
Accordingly  he  engaged  his  lordship  one 
evening  in  play  to  a  very  serious  amount, 
and  won  from  him  first  all  his  ready  money, 
then  the  title  deeds  of  his  estates,  and  finally 
the  very  watch  in  his  pocket,  and  the  rings 
on  his  fingers.  When  he  had  thus  suffici¬ 
ently  punished  the  young  nobleman  for  his 
infatuation,  Nash  read  him  a  lecture  on  the 
flagrant  impropriety  of  attempting  to  make 
money  by  gambling,  when  poverty  cannot 
be  pleaded  in  justification  of  such  conduct : 
after  which  he  returned  him  all  his  winnings, 
merely  exacting  from  him  a  promise  that  he 
would  never  play  again !  Not  less  generously 
did  he  behave  to  an  Oxford  student,  who 
had  come  to  spend  the  long  vacation  at 
Bath.  This  greenhorn,  who  also  affected  to 
be  a  gamester,  was  lucky  enough  to  win  a 
large  sum  of  money  from  our  beau,  and, 
after  the  game  was  ended,  was  invited  by 
him  to  supper.  “  Perhaps,”  said  Nash, 
u  you  think  I  have  asked  you  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  my  revenge;  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  my  sole  motive  in  requesting 
your  company  is  to’set  you  on  your  guard, 
and  to  entreut  you  to  be  warned  by  my  ex¬ 
perience,  and  to  shun  play  as  you  would  the 
devil.  This  is  strange  advice  for  one  like 
me  to  give  ;  but  I  feel  for  your  youth  and 
inexperience,  and  am  convinced  that  if  you 
do  not  stop  where  you  now  are  you  will 
infallibly  be  ruined. ”c  Nash  was  right.  A 
few  nights  afterwards,  having  lost  his  entire 
fortune  at  the  gaming-table,  the  young  man 
blew  his  brains  out. — Bentley's  Miscellany. 
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THE  ITALIAN  OPERA-HOUSE,  PARIS. 

This  commodious  theatre  having  recently 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  its  origin  and  archi¬ 
tectural  character  become  matters  of  interest 
in  “  the  chronicle  of  the  times.”* 

The  building  of  the  Italian  Opera-house, 
called  the  Theatre  Favart,  was  commenced 
in  1782  and  finished  in  1783,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  hotel  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul. 
It  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  Place 
des  It  a  liens,  adjoining  the  Boulevard  of 
that  name.  Its  principal  front  faces  the 
Place,  its  back  being  towards  the  Boulevard, 
a  position  which  the  architect,  Heartier,  was 
compelled  to  .adopt  by  the  Company  of  the 
day,  who  fearing  they  might  be  confounded 
with  the  strollers  of  the  Boulevards,  insisted 
upon  there  being  no  frontage  that  way. 

At  several  successive  periods,  Italian  com¬ 
panies  performed  at  Paris  ;  but  they  were 
either  dispersed  by  civil  broils,  or  united  with 
French  companies,  and  abandoned  the  Italian 
opera  for  the  French.  Comic  operas  weie 
performed  in  the  above  theatre  till  1 7H7> 
when  these  representations  were  transferred 
to  the  Theatre  Feydeau ,  and  the  Theatre 
Favart  remained  for  a  time  untenanted.  In 
i  802,  Buonaparte  established  a  company  of 
Italian  performers  at  Paris  ;  but,  with  indif¬ 
ferent  success,  and  they  soon  abandoned  the 
enterprise.  Upon  the  destruction  of  the 
Theatre  Odeon  by  fire  in  1709,  the  Company 
removed  to  the  Favart,  and  performed  there 
till  their  own  theatre  was  rebuilt.  Upon  the 
return  of  Louis  XVIII.,  Madame  Catalani 
obtained  permission  to  establish  an  Italian 
Company  in  the  Theatre  Favart,  but  finding 
it  unprofitable,  she  soon  relinquished  it. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  management  of  the 
Italian  opera  was  annexed  to  that  of  the 
Academie  Royale  de  Musique ,  and  the  Com¬ 
pany  removed  to  the  Theatre  Louvois : 
whence  they  returned  in  November,  1825,  to 
the  Theatre  Favart,  which  had  been  altered 
and  embellished  for  their  reception,  by  Charles 
X.,  from  the  funds  of  the  civil  list.  These 
repairs  and  decorations  were  elegant  and 
tasteful,  and  were  made  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Duke  de  Doudeauville,  minister 
of  the  King's  Household,  and  his  son,  the 
Viscount  de  Larochefoucauld,  Director  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  They  might  have  been  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  present  of  2,000,000  or  3,000,000 
francs,  made  by  the  King  of  France  to  the 
capital,  to  favour  the  developement  and  the 
progress  of  Italian  music.  In  vain,  we  may 
look  for  such  encouragement  of  the  liberal 
arts  in  England.  There  is,  however,  some 
hope  in  the  musical  taste  of  our  youthful 
Queen,  if  the  purse-strings  of  the  Civil  List 
be  not  drawn  too  tightly.  On  the  continent, 
theatres  are  universally  appurtenances  to  pa¬ 
laces  ;  and,  formerly,  they  were  so  in  Eng- 

*  The  prefixed  Engraving  is  from  Pugin’s  clever 
Views  of  Paris. 


land.  But,  in  Buckingham  Palace  there  is 
no  theatre  ;  and  “  state  bands”  are  but  stingy 
substitutes.  Perchance,  some  musical  minis¬ 
ter  may  hereafter  seek  relief  from  the  dis¬ 
cord  of  politics,  in  patronizing  for  us  a  na¬ 
tional  opera.  Sheridan  was,  perhaps,  the  only- 
statesman  in  our  time  who  took  cognizance 
of  such  matters  ;  and  he  made  but  a  sorry 
affair  of  it,  or,  rather,  he  made  his  creditors 
sorry  for  it. 

To  return  to  the  Theatre  Favart.  In  1825 
the  interior  was  entirely  re-arranged  under  the 
direction  of  M.  M.  Hiltorff  and  Lecointe  ; 
and,. thenceforth,  it  was  one  of  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  theatres  in  Paris. 

A  portico,  supported  by  six  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order,  ornamented  the  iayade.  This 
portico  had  been  inclosed  by  frame-work  of  a 
bronze  colour,  with  windows  between  the  co¬ 
lumns,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  covered 
gallery  below,  and  augmenting  the  size  of  the 
saloon  above. 

The  vestibule  was  ornamented  with  four  de¬ 
tached  and  twelve  three-quarter  columns,  and 
four  beautiful,  antique  masks.  On  the  right 
and  left  were  staircases  leading  to  the  boxes, 
and  in  the  angles  were  two  flights  of  stairs 
communicating  with  the  pit.  The  stairs  and 
lobbies  were  wide  and  commodious. 

The  interior  of  the  house  was  of  a  circular 
form,  and  contained  four  tiers  of  boxes.  The 
ceiling  was  supported  by  consoles,  and  was 
divided  into  twelve  compartments,  separated 
by  Thyrsae  in  bronze  gilt.  In  the  compart¬ 
ments  were  figures  of  Apollo,  Mercury,  Pan, 
Orpheus,  Linus,  Philamon,  Amphion,  The- 
rambus,  Arion,  Terpander,  Enonus  and  De- 
modocus.  The  proscenium  was  ornamented 
with  three  pictures,  representing  Apollo  in 
the  midst  of  the  shepherds  of  Thessaly  ;  Mer¬ 
cury  lulling  to  sleep,  by  the  sound  of  his 
flute,  Argus,  the  keeper  of  the  beautiful  Io  ; 
and  Pan  pursuing  the  nymph  Syrinx,  and 
discovering  by  her  metamorphosis  into  reeds 
the  origin  of  the  seven-piped  flute,  of  which 
he  was  the  inventor.  The  fronts  of  the  boxes 
were  decorated  with  tripods,  griffins,  gar¬ 
lands,  lyres,  and  birds ;  and  the  first  row 
presented,  in  compartments,  the  Nine  Muses 
employed  in  instructing  mortals.  The  colour 
of  the  house  was  green;  the  architectural  or¬ 
naments  yellow,  and  the  other  decorations 
white,  red,  and  gold.  The  stage  boxes  were 
hung  with  crimson  velvet,  enriched  with  gold 
embroidery  and  fringe. 

The  saloon  was  splendid.  It  was  orna¬ 
mented  with  six  single  and  eight  coupled  co¬ 
lumns  ;  the  former  crowned  with  antique 
vases,  and  the  latter  with  tripods  in  gold. 
By  means  of  arcades,  the  saloon  might  be 
viewed  from  the  lobbies  of  all  parts  of  the 
house.  The  walls  were  enriched  with  pic¬ 
tures,  representing  the  genii  of  music  and  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  and  the  ceiling 
with  caissons,  lozenges,  and  a  superb  rose. 


On  the  14th  of  last  month,  (January,)  this 
handsome  structure  was  reduced  to  a  pile 
of  ruins.  It  was  Sunday.  There  had  been 
a  performance  that  evening ;  and  it  was 
after  the  audience  had  withdrawn,  and  the 
theatre  had  been  closed,  that,  about  half¬ 
past  twelve,  the  flames  were  seen  by  a  fire¬ 
man  on  duty,  bursting  forth  from  the  musi¬ 
cian’s  saloon,  which  was  warmed  by  a  stove 
and  two  hot  tubes.  The  following  details 
are  communicated  by  various  correspondents 
of  the  London  journals  : — 

“  The  alarm  was  quickly  given  to  the  near¬ 
est  posts  of  firemen  and  the  guard- houses, 
and  the  generate  was  immediately  beaten 
through  all  the  streets  in  that  quarter  of  the 
capital.  It  was  a  quarter  past  one  before  the 
firemen  and  troops  could  arrive.  An  im¬ 
mense  crowd  was  already  assembled  on  the 
Boulevards  and  round  the  theatre,  but  the 
good  conduct  of  the  troops  of  tire  line  pre¬ 
served  order.  The  firemen,  perceiving  that 
their  efforts  were  useless,  as  far  as  the  theatre 
itself  was  concerned,  turned  their  attention 
rather  to  the  houses  which  form  part  of  the 
same  pile  of  building.  The  conflagration, 
however,  spread  with  fearful  rapidity.  By 
half-past  two  the  whole  of  tiie  building  was 
in  flames,  and  part  of  the  wall  on  the  side  of 
the  Kue  Favart  had  fallen  in.  On  account  of 
the  Severity  of  the  frost,  there  was  much 
difficulty  in  procuring  water;  but  the  lines 
for  passing  buckets  were  formed  with  the 
greatest  readiness,  and  well  served,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  intense  cold  that  prevailed. 
The  shops  on  the  back  fronting  the  Boule¬ 
vards,  and  t lie  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
theatre,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  narrow 
streets  by  which  it  is  bounded,  ran  the  great¬ 
est  risk  of  catching  fire ;  and  the  inmates 
were  busy  in  removing  their  effects  from  those 
that  were  most  threatened.  Immense  clouds 
of  smoke  and  burning  particles  shot  up  into 
the  air,  high  above  the  roof  of  the  building  ; 
and  at  one  time  the  flames  themselves  were 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height  above  its  walls. 
The  wind  was  from  the  south ;  and  firemen 
were  stationed  on  the  roof  of  the  French 
Opera,  to  guard  against  the  shower  of  sparks 
that  fell  upon  it,  as  well  as  on  all  the  houses 
on  that  side  of  the  Boulevards  ;  fortunately, 
however,  no  fresh  conflagration  was  caused 
by  them. 

“  We  are  sorry  to  state  that  this  melancholy 
fire,  has  been  attended  with  considerable  loss 
of  life.  M.  Severini,  acting  manager  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  who  resided  in  the  building  on 
the  fourth  story,  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
tying  sheets  and  blankets  together  ;  hut  whe¬ 
ther  through  agitation,  or  from  some  accident 
which  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain,  fell 
into  the  street,  and  was  killed  ou  the  spot. 
Had  this  unfortunate  gentleman  remained  a 
little  longer  in  his  apartment,  he  would  have 
been  preserved,  since  his  two  servants  and 
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two  children  were  safely  brought  down  from 
thence.  His  body  presented  a  shocking  spec¬ 
tacle,  and  a  large  hole  was  perceptible  in  ihu 
side  of  his  head. 

“  The  escape  of  M.  Robert,  the  other  ma¬ 
nager,  was  most  extraordinary.  He  was  in 
bed  in  his  chamber  on  the  second  floor,  when 
the  flames  hurst  in.  He  immediately  wrap¬ 
ped  himself  in  his  dressing-gown,  gathered 
up  the  sheets  and  coverlid  of  his  bed,  and  got 
on  to  the  roof  by  one  of  the  skylights.  Hence, 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  fire,  he  slid  down 
to  the  parapet  ;  and  tying  the  sheets  and 
counterpane  together,  and  fixing  one  end 
firmly  to  the  top,  he  got  by  these  means 
within  sixty  feet  of  the  ground  ;  where  he  re¬ 
mained  suspended  for  some  time,  till  at 
length,  by  an  effort  which  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  never  could  have  made,  he 
gained  the  balcony,  from  which  lie  reached 
the  ground  in  safety,  by  a  knotted  rope  which 
one  of  the  firemen  threw  up  to  him. 

“  Tire  building  itself  is  said  to  have  been 
fully  insured,  and  the  furniture  of  the  theatre 
was  insured  for  300,000  francs. 

“  The  losses  sustained  by  several  indivi¬ 
duals  are  irreparable  Rossini  had  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  theatre  :  and  the  whole  of  his 
musical  library,  which  is  said  to  be  valued 
at  upwards  of  200,000  francs,  is  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed,  besides  many  rare  and  invaluable 
manuscripts.  Tne  library  of  M.  Klaproth, 
the  musical  repertory  of  the  director,  and  his 
furniture,  have  been  saved.” 

In  Paris  all  classes  of  persons  “  turn  out” 
to  aid  in  extinguishing  a  great  fire.  u  An 
immense  body  of  soldiers  were  occupied  in 
working  the  engines,  in  removing  the  goods 
of  the  inhabitants,  in  watching  and  protecting 
them,  and  in  keeping  open  the  passage  for 
the  water  carts  ;  for,  alas  '.  prejudice  is  yet  too 
strong  to  permit  the  supply  of  Paris  with 
water  by  pipes.  The  north  side  of  the  Bou¬ 
levard,  the  Rue  Lepelletier,  and  the  Rue 
Laffitte,  were  made  the  depositories  of  all 
that  was  removed  from  the  threatened  hou-es. 
In  addition  to  the  officers  of  the  troops  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  arduous  duty,  there  were  to  be 
seen  private  citizens,  National  Guards,  fire¬ 
men,  Municipal  Guards,  Sergens  de  Ville, 
and  police-officers. 

“  A  number  of  well-dressed  persons,  who 
had  just  issued  from  Musard’s  Ball,  and  the 
concert  of  M.  Valentino,  submitted,  with  the 
best  possible  grace,  to  join  the  chain  and 
pass  the  buckets.” — Spectator  Newspaper. 

planners  anti  Customs. 


BEARDS. 

The  earliest  notice  of  attention  to  the  growth 
of  the  heard  is  probably  in  Leviticus,  where 
the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  (chap.  xix.  27,) 
says,  “  thou  shalt  not  mar  the  corners  of  thy 
heard.” 
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Generally  speaking,  the  growth  of  the 
heard  was  cultivated  among  the  nations  of 
the  East,  although  it  must  be  observed  that 
most  of  the  Egyptian  figures  in  the  ancient 
paintings  are  without  beards.  The  ancient 
Indian  philosophers,  called  Gymnosophists, 
were  solicitous  to  have  long  beards,  as  sym¬ 
bolical  of  their  wisdom.  The  Assyrians  and 
Persians  also  prided  themselves  on  the  length 
of  their  beards  ;  and  St.  Chrysostom  informs 
us,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  had  their  beards 
interwoven  or  matted  with  gold  thread.  The 
slaves  in  the  Persian  seraglios  are  shaved  as 
a  mark  of  servitude. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  affect  long  beards ; 
but  nature  having  denied  their  natural  growth, 
they  are  sometimes  supplied  to  the  chin  arti¬ 
ficially. 

Alexander  cut  off  the  beards  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  soldiers,  that  they  might  not  be  used 
as  handles  by  their  enemies  in  battle.  (Plu¬ 
tarch’s  Life  of  Theseus.) 

The  Romans  first  began  to  shave  a.  u.  c. 
454,  when  P.  Ticinius  Mena  brought  over 
barbers  from  Sicily.  Hadrian  was  the  first 
Roman  emperor  who  wore  a  beard.  Some 
of  the  Africans  wore  long  beards,  as  may  be 
seen  upon  the  coins  of  Juba. 

The  Lombards,  orLongobardi,  derived  their 
name  entirely  from  the  length  of  their  beards  : 
and  Eginhard,  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne, 
informs  us,  that  the  Merovingian,  or  first  race 
of  the  French  kings,  were  equally  solicitous 
to  nourish  its  growth. 

The  ancient  Britons,  according  to  Caesar, 
wore  no  beards  except  upon  the  upper  lip. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  beards  of  the  Scilly 
Islanders,  as  in  his  time  like  those  of  goats. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  on  their  arrival  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  for  a  considerable  time  after,  wore 
beards.  The  Normans  shaved  their  beards, 
and  even  obliged  the  English  to  imitate  them ; 
and  this  was  so  disagreeable  to  many  of 
them,  that  they  chose  rather  to  abandon 
their  country  than  to  lose  their  whiskers. 
Henry  I.  submitted  to  lose  his  beard  by  the 
hands  of  Serlo,  archbishop  of  Sees.  Edward 
III.  is  represented  upon  his  tomb  at  West¬ 
minster,  with  a  beard  which  would  have 
graced  a  philosopher.  Stowe,  in  his  Annals, 
under  1535,  says:  “The  8th  of  May,  the 
king  commanded  ail  about  his  court  to  pole 
their  heads,  and  to  give  them  example,  he 
caused  his  own  head  to  be  polled,  and  from 
thenceforth  his  beard  to  be  knotted,  and  no 
more  shaven.”  The  reader  will  readily  call 
to  mention  the  portraits  of  Paulet,  Marquess 
of  Winchester ;  Cardinal  Pole ;  and  Bishop 
Gardiner ;  all  ornamented  with  flowing  beards, 
in  the  reign  of  Mary  I.  According  to  the  com¬ 
mentators  on  Shakspeare,  the  soldier  had  one 
fashion  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  judge 
another,  and  the  bishop  different  from  both. 
Malone  has  quoted  an  old  ballad  inserted  in  a 
miscellany  entitled  Le  Prince  d’Amour,  8vo. 


1660,  in  which  some  of  these  forms  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  appropriated.  Taylor  the  Water- 
Poet,  in  his  Whip  of  Pride,  likewise  describes 
the  fashions  of  the  beard  as  they  still  conti¬ 
nued  to  subsist  in  his  time. 

The  beard  now  gradually  declined  ;  and  the 
court  of  Charles  I.  was  the  last  in  which  even 
a  small  one  was  cherished.  After  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  King  Charles  II.,  mustachios  or 
whiskers  continued,  but  the  rest  of  the  face 
was  shaven  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  process 
of  shaving  the  entire  face  became  universal. 
Butler,  in  his  Hudibras,  (part  2,  canto  I,) 
alludes  to  the  beard  “  cut  square  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  standard.5'* 

The  beard  went  out  of  fashion  in  France 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  in  Spain 
when  Philip  V.  ascended  the  throne.  In 
Russia  it  continued  somewhat  longer. 

The  eastern  origin  of  some  of  our  old  ro¬ 
mances  is,  perhaps,  in  no  circumstance  more 
visible  than  in  the  descriptions  which  are  so 
frequently  given  of  giants  cutting  off  the 
beards  of  princes  who  fell  into  their  hands. 
Drayton  alludes  to  this  practice  in  his  Poly - 
olbion ,  song  4  : 

“  And  for  a  trophy  brought  the' giant’s  coat  away. 
Made  of  the  beards  of  kings.” 

W.  A.  B. 


THE  ARMENIANS. 

Amongst  the  Armenians,  (says  a  recent 
writer,)  widowers  and  widows  marry  only 
with  each  other ;  it  being  considered  dis¬ 
graceful  for  a  young  man  to  marry  a  widow. 
Divorce  is  prohibited  in  the  Armenian 
church,  which,  however,  admits  several 
causes  of  separation.  The  wife  always 
waits  upon  her  husband,  particularly  at 
table  ;  and  sons  that  are  grown  up  and 
married,  never  presume  to  sit  in  the  presence 
of  their  parents  ;  the  eldest  alone  has  this 
privilege,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
family  are  bound  to  wait  upon  him.  Women 
never  appear  where  men  meet  together,  nor 
are  men  admitted  to  assemblies  of  females ; 
amongst  whom  the  newly-married  obey  the 
orders  of  the  elder  ones,  and  are  never  per¬ 
mitted  to  speak  to  any  one  in  the  house,  or 
out  of  doors,  unless  the  husband  grant 
permission,  which  is  not  till  they  have  been 
married  two  or  three  years. 

The  Armenians  settled  in  the  Russian 
provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  form, 
generally,  the  principal  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  cities  :  they  are  also  settled  in 

•  Alluding  to  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  who  com¬ 
pelled  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Russia  to  part  with 
these  ornaments,  partly  by  fine,  and  partly  by  actu¬ 
ally  ordering  them  to  be  shaved  with  a  blunt  razor, 
by  which  means  scarce  a  beard  was  left  in  the  king¬ 
dom  at  his  death  :  but  such  a  veneration  had  this 
people  for  these  ensigns  of  gravity,  that  many  of  them 
caretully  preserved  their  beards  in  their  cabinets,  to 
be  buried  with  them,  imagining  perhaps  that  they 
should  make  but  an  odd  figure  in  the  grave  with  their 
naked  chins. — Dr.  G.  Fletcher's  Treatise  of  Russia. 
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the  villages,  in  some  districts.  Their  mode 
of  living  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Georgians, 
from  whom,  however,  they  are  distinguished 
by  their  creed  and  their  occupations  :  they 
principally  devote  themselves  to  trade  and 
commerce.  They  were  much  oppressed  by 
the  Kings  of  Georgia,  but  the  Russians  have 
granted  them  all  the  political  rights  enjoyed 
by  the  other  inhabitants,  and  protect  them 
in  an  especial  manner.  The  Armenian 
peasants,  as  well  as  the  nobles  and  princes, 
engage  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  convey 
goods  to  the  different  fairs  in  Russia,  and 
the  trading  cities  of  Turkey  and  Persia. 

W.  C.  G. 


DUMB  MOTIONS. 

A  curious  example  occurred  of  this  utility 
of  gestures  some  years  ago.  When  old 
Ferdinand,  the  darling  of  the  Neapolitans, 
returned  to  his  capital  after  the  last  revolu¬ 
tion,  in  1822,  he  presented  himself  at  a 
balcony  to  the  assembled  multitude  of  re¬ 
pentant  and  delighted  lazzaroni.  Neapoli¬ 
tans  never  speak,  they  always  shout;  and,  in 
newspaper  phrase,  to  obtain  a  hearing  was, 
on  this  occasion,  out  of  the  question.  The 
king,  however,  was  a  thorough  Neapolitan, 
and  understood  the  language  of  the  fingers, 
if  he  did  not  that  of  flowers ;  so  he  made  his 
address,  for  we  cannot  call  it  a  speech,  in  it. 
He  reproved  them  for  their  past  naughtiness, 
he  threatened  them  with  greater  severity  if 
they  again  misbehaved,  and,  after  exhorting 
them  to  good  conduct,  ordered  them  to  dis¬ 
perse  and  go  home  quietly.  Every  gesture 
was  understood,  without  a  word,  amidst  the 
most  deafening  sounds.  Now,  how  useful 
would  such  an  art  be  upon  the  hustings 
sometimes. — Dublin  Review. 

23utt£tf)  Colonies. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

[An  Association  has  lately  been  formed 
with  the  object  of  Colonizing  this  important 
country.  The  Society  consists  of  two 
classes  of  Members  :  first,  heads  of  families 
and  others,  who  have  determined  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  proposed  colony ;  secondly 
public  men,  who,  for  the  sake  of  public  ob¬ 
jects  alone,  are  willing,  to  use  their  own 
words  in  addressing  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  “  to  undertake  the  responsible,  and 
not  very  easy  task,  of  carrying  the  measure 
into  execution.”  With  this  view,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  recently  published  a  volume 
developing  its  principles,  objects,  and  plans, 
together  with  particulars,  collected  from 
every  available  source  of  information,  con¬ 
cerning  the  islands  which  it  is  proposed  to 
colonize.  As  the  contents  of  this  volume  are 
of  a  much  more  attractive  description  than 
its  semi-official  character  might  lead  the 
reader  to  expect,  we  propose  to  extract  the 


most  interesting  details,  namely,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Zealand  group,  their  native 
inhabitants,  climate,  soil,  productions,  cfec.  ; 
not  doubting  that  such  information  will  lead 
the  majority  of  our  readers  to  seek  the  plans 
of  colonization.  The  importance  of  this 
means  of  extending  the  happiness  of  the 
human  family  need  not  be  insisted  on  ;  but 
has  been  so  eloquently  enforced  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Whewell’s  recent  sermon  before  the 
Trinity  Board,  that  we  quote  it :  “  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  that  this  country  has  been 
invested  with  wealth  of  power,  with  arts 
and  knowledge,  with  the  sway  of  distant 
lands,  and  the  mastery  of  the  restless 
waters,  for  some  great  and  important  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Can  we 
suppose  otherwise,  than  that  it  is  our  office 
to  carry  civilization  and  humanity,  peace 
and  good  government,  and,  above  all,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth. ’’J 

General  Description  of  New  Zealand. 

The  islands  of  New  Zealand  are  situated 
between  the  34th  and  48th  degrees  of  south 
latitude, — and  the  166th  and  179th  degrees 
of  east  longitude.  They  are  the  lands  nearest 
to  the  antipodes  of  Great  Britain  ; — a  central 
point  taken  in  Cook’s  Strait,  which  separates, 
and  is  about  equidistant  from  the  northern 
and  southern  extremities,  of  the  two  principal 
islands,  being  seven  hundred  miles  from  the 
antipodes  of  London,  with  the  advantage  of 
being,  to  that  extent,  nearer  to  the  equator. 
The  nearest  land  to  the  westward  is  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  and  New  Holland ;  to  the 
eastward,  Chili  in  South  America  ;  and  to 
the  northward,  the  Friendly  Islands  and  the 
adjacent  clusters  of  islands  forming  the  great 
Polynesian  Archipelago.  The  unexplored 
waters  of  the  Southern  Ocean  form  the  boun¬ 
dary  southward. 

In  shape  it  is  an  irregular  and  straggling 
oblong :  and  in  detached  position  from  the 
nearest  continents,  New  Zealand  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  British  Isles.  It  resem¬ 
bles  them  in  other  matters  of  greater  import¬ 
ance.  Like  them,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  it 
possesses  the  same  means  of  ready  commu¬ 
nication  and  of  rapid  conveyance,  to  all  parts 
of  its  coasts ;  and  the  same  facilities  for  an 
extensive  trade,  within  its  numerous  bays  and 
rivers.  The  temperature  of  the  warmer  lati¬ 
tudes  in  which  it  is  placed,  is  influenced  or 
regulated,  as  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  refresh¬ 
ing  and  invigorating  sea  breezes,  and  the 
whole  line  of  coast  abounds  with  fish,  in  great 
variety  and  of  great  delicacy.  In  addition  to 
these  natural  advantages,  the  harbours  of 
New  Zealand,  which  are  most  numerous, 
afford  a  safe  and  central  rendezvous  to  the 
immense  shipping  trade  of  the  whole  southern 
archipelago  ; — an  expanse  not  less  than  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  miles  in  circumference,  covered 
with  myriads  of  islands, — many  of  them  ex- 
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ceeding  greatly,  in  size,  the  whole  British 
Isles.  The  voyage  from  Britain  to  New  Zea¬ 
land,  although  the  distance  is  greater  than  to 
Sydney,  occupies  about  the  same  length  of 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalent  state  of 
the  winds.  While  in  returning  to  Britain, 
the  voyage  from  New  Zealand  is  of  course 
shorter  than  the  voyage  from  Sydney,  by  the 
distance  between  the  two  places,  or  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred  miles. 

The  extent  of  New  Zealand  has  been  va¬ 
riously  estimated.  The  distance  between  the 
North  and  South  Capes  is  about  nine  hun¬ 
dred  miles, — the  greatest  breadth  of  the 
Northern  Island,  which  is  the  wider  of  the 
two,  is  about  three  hundred  miles;  diminish¬ 
ing  to  two  hundred,  and  one  hundred,  and  to 
greatly  less  towards  the  northern  extremity, 
where  at  one  point,  distant  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  North  Cape, 
there  is  an  isthmus,  of  not  more  than  three 
miles  across.  By  the  latest,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  most  accurate  account,  the  area  of 
the  Northern  Island  is  computed  at  forty 
thousand  English  square  miles,  while  that  of 
the  Southern  Island, — of  which  Stewart’s 
Island  may  be  considered  an  appendage,— is 
considerably  more  than  one  third  larger.  The 
extent  of  the  two  islands  must  be  at  least 
ninety-five  thousand  English  square  miles,  or 
above  sixty  millions  of  square  acres. 

The  face  of  the  country  presents  many 
striking  objects  to  arrest  and  engage  atten¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  range  of  vast  mountains 
traversing  the  centre  of  the  whole  length  of 
one  islaud,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other; 
— hays  and  harbours  are  scattered  in  profu¬ 
sion  along  the  shores  of  both  islands; — and 
there  is  a  continual  succession  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  extensive  forests,  valleys,  open  country 
and  plains,  from  one  end  of  the  islands  to 
the  other. 

The  mountains  of  New  Zealand  stretch 
along  the  centre  of  the  Southern  Island,  for 
its  whole  length,  and  along  the  belter  half  of 
the  Northern  Island  ;  and  sloping  gradually 
down  towards  the  sea  level,  leave  an  immense 
extent  of  forest,  plain,  and  pasture,  on  both 
sides  of  the  mountain  range,  between  it  and 
the  sea.  This  lofty  chain  has,  not  inaptly, 
been  called  the  back- bone  of  the  island. 
Here  and  there  along  both  lines  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  Cordillera,  several  huge  mountains 
overtopping  those  surrounding  them,  rise  into 
the'vegion  of  perpetual  snow.  Some  of  them 
are  more  than  fourteen  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea, — an  elevation  nearly 
equal  to  Mont  Blanc.  There  are  likewise 
several  subordinate  ranges  of  hills; — and  a 
few  detached  outliers  of  vast  dimensions. 
Among  this  number  are  Mount  Egmont,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Taranakee  ;  and  on  the  east 
coast,  Mount  Edgecombe,  and  Hikimmgi,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Wuiapu.  A  lew  of  the 
smaller  mountains  are  barren  or  clothed  with 


fern  ; — but  by  lar  the  greater  number  are 
covered,  up  to  the  range  of  perpetual  snow, 
by  magnificent  timber  of  enormous  size,  and 
of  great  variety  of  kinds. 

These  mountains,  from  their  vicinity  to  all 
parts  of  the  island,  and  their  great  elevation, 
exercise  a  constant  and  most  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  climate  and  vegetation.  The 
clouds  which  collect  on  their  lofty  summits, 
descend  and  disperse  in  refreshing  and  never 
failing  showers,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
country.  Hence  the  luxuriance  and  rapidity 
of  vegetation  ;  the  never-fading  foliage  of  the 
trees,  and  the  equal  temperature  and  salu¬ 
brity  of  the  climate  throughout  the  whole 
year.  Innumerable  streams  descend  from 
them,  on  both  sides,  supplied  from  the  per¬ 
petual  snows,  on  their  summits,  and  collect¬ 
ing  into  deep  and  navigable  rivers,  fall  into 
the  sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  island,  at  a 
distance,  from  their  source,  in  some  instances, 
of  two  hundred,  and  in  several  of  above  a 
hundred  miles.  To  the  same  cause  may  be 
ascribed  the  absence  of  droughts,  and  hot 
winds,  which  constantly  threaten,  and  too 
often  blight,  the  crops  and  pastures  of  some 
parts  of  Australia.  In  fine,  from  all  accounts 
that  have  been  obtained,  the  climate  of  New 
Zealand  would  seem  to  combine  the  warmth 
of  Southern  Italy  with  the  refreshing  mois¬ 
ture  and  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  English 
Channel. 

The  information  hitherto  obtained  of  the 
geology  and  mineralogy  of  New  Zealand,  is 
so  defective,  and  inaccurate,  as  uot  to  merit 
separate  notice.  The  range  of  mountains, 
from  seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  miles 
long,  and  from  ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  feet  high,  which  traverse  the  country, 
is  not  known  to  have  been  visited  by  any 
European. — and  must,  therefore,  be  surren¬ 
dered  to  tire  ingenious  inferences  of  the  sci¬ 
entific.  There  are  several  volcanoes  in  active 
operation,  —  one  in  the  Taranakee  district, 
visible  from  the  Waikato  country  ; — and  an¬ 
other  in  the  Southern  Island.  There  are 
several  hills,  which  have  at  some  remote  pe¬ 
riod  been  volcanoes ;  those  which  have  been 
visited,  are  situated  towards  the  northern 
division  of  the  Northern  Island. 

“  They  are  pierced,”  says  the  recent  work 
of  a  missionary,  “  by  many  deep  and  dark 
caves,  having  the  entrance  covered  over  with 
thick  brushwood  ;  we  rolled  large  stones  into 
the  cave,  which  bounded  from  shelf  to  shelf, 
till  the  echo  was  lost  in  the  distance,  or  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  last  sounds  by  the  splash 
into  a  spring  of  water,  into  which  they  bad 
fallen  at  the  bottom,  and  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  lake  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 
The  whole  of  these  cavities  seemed  to  be  of 
the  same  description,  and  terminate  in  the 
same  opening  into  the  lake  ;  their  dimensions 
were  about  twenty-three  feet  wide.  Nume- 
ous  hot  springs  bubble  lip  here  and  there  in 
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the  vicinity  of  these  hills.  Some  of  those 
.  close  to  the  lake  Rotorua,  near  the  centre  of 
the  Northern  Island,  rise  to  the  temperature 
of  boiling-heat,  and  the  natives  use  them  for 
cooking;  there  is  one  spring  of  a  very  re¬ 
markable  quality  ;  it  is  to  the  touch  soft  as 
oil ;  and  without  the  use  of  soap  or  any  alkali 
except  what  the  water  itself  contains,  will 
cleanse  the  dirtiest  garments,  removing  every 
particle  of  grease,  howeyer  sullied  they  may 
be  with  it ;  the  lake  itself  is  quite  cool,  and 
in  the  middle  of  it  is  a  rapid  stream.”  The 
rivers  Waipa  and  Horoteu,  which  are  naviga¬ 
ble  for  above  two  hundred  miles,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  flow  from  this  lake.  Major  Cruise 
found  two  exhausted  volcanoes  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  river  Thames.  Mr.  Williams, 
Missionary,  mentions  in  his  journal  of  the 
13th  of  March,  1835,  when  travelling  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  “  We  passed  through  a 
remarkable  place  this  morning,  where  the 
ground  had,  at  some  remote  period,  suddenly 
sunk  perpendicularly  between  one  hundred  and 
two  hundred  feet;  very  many  acres  had  thus 
fallen  the  extreme  depth,  presenting  a  very 
striking  appearance.  Tire  sides  exhibited  the 
various  strata,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  when 
in  considerable  motion.  They  were  com¬ 
posed  of  pumice  stones,  very  small ;  it  was 
singularly  beautiful;  our  road  lay  through 
this  curious  vale,  and  we  soon  entered  an¬ 
other  equally  curious,  through  which  this 
river,  which  is  wide  and  deep,  winds  its 
way.” 

A  blue  pigment  of  which  the  natives  make 
use,  appears  to  be  manganese;  a  red  precipi¬ 
tate  from  one  of  their  sulphuric  springs  is 
used  for  dyeing  the  native  garments,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  a  protoxide  of  manganese. 
The  natives  make  some  of  their  weapons  and 
carving  tools  of  a  green  talc,  or  jasper-stone, 
which  is  found  only  in  the  Southern  Island. 
Tire  name  set  down  on  maps  as  that  of  the 
South  Island,  Tavai  Poenammoo,”  merely 
means  the  place  of  green-stone.  Before  the 
natives  became  acquainted  with  iron,  they 
deemed  it  very  valuable.  They  dive  for  it 
and  fish  it  up  from  the  bottom  of  an  inland 
lake,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  it  is  not  found  elsewhere.  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  remarked  the  quantity  of  iron¬ 
stone  brought  down  by  the  streams  to  the 
sea-shore,  and  inferred  the  existence  of  iron 
ore  not  far  inland.  Recently  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Northern  Island,  vast  quantities 
ot  iron  ore  or  iron  sand  were  observed,  washed 
up  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  along  the 
shores,  in  the  beds,  and  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers  and  streams  of  water  from  the  port  of 
Manukou  to  the  Mokou  river,  being  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Waikato  country,  and 
extending  not  less  than  one  hundred  miles. 
Specimens  have  been  brought  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  have  been  given  1o  various  scienti¬ 
fic  gentlemen,  who  promised,  but  never  made 


an  early  analysis.  In  the  channels,  or  rather 
in  the  banks  of  some  streams,  there  were  also 
observed  by  Mr.  Betts,  purveyor  on  board  her 
Majesty’s  ship  Buffalo,' masses  “  of  iron,  as 
if  fused,  of  the  size  of  two  or  three  cannon 
balls  jammed  together.”  Mr.  Nicholas  ob¬ 
tained  some  specimens  of  pummice-stone, 
which  the  natives  used  for  polishing  their 
spears,  and  likewise  some  obsidium  or  vol¬ 
canic  glass.  Rutherford,  in  his  Narrative, 
quoted  into  the  New  Zealand  volume  of  the 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  states,  that 
“  many  fine  veins  of  coal  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  interior  of  the  Northern  Island, 
although  the  natives  burn  nothing  but  wood.” 
Several  natives,  however,  have  described  abun¬ 
dant  coal  as  existing  in  the  Southern  Island, 
near  Otago  Bay  ;  and  from  their  having  said 
so,  at  Sydney,  when  coals  were  exhibited  to 
them,  there  does  not  seem  any  reason  to 
doubt  their  information.  Rutherford  also 
mentions  that  he  had  seen,  “  beds  of  oyster- 
shells  three  feet  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from 
the  coast.  The  natives,”  he  adds,  with  cha¬ 
racteristic  simplicity,  “  can  give  no  account 
how  they  got  there.’’  Rutherford  also  men¬ 
tions  that  there  is  a  plain  about  a  mile  square, 
near ’the  East  Cape,  beneath  the  surface  of 
which  is  a  light  yellow  dust,  like  sulphur, 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  which  blisters 
the  skin,  and  is  somewhat  warm.  Whin- 
stone  is  very  plentiful  on  the  banks  of  many 
of  the  rivers,  affording  an  ample  supply  of 
materials  for  building.  “  There  also  have 
been  found  quarries  of  granite,  specimens 
of  quartz,  carbonate  of  iime,  fine  marble, 
sulphuret  of  iron,”  &c.  <fcc.  In  one  of  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  Hokianga,  the  Man- 
gamuka,  there  is  an  extensive  quarry  of  slate, 
of  a  lightish  blue  colour.  It  projects  into 
the  river,  presenting  a  rugged  surface  from 
exposure  to  the  weather.  It  readily  splits 
up  into  large  thin  slates  or  slabs  ;  the  strata 
slope  downwards  to  the  northward,  at  an 
angle,  perhaps,  of  sixty-five  degrees,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  every  appearance  of  a  fine  description 
of  slate.  There  is  also  a  fine  quarry  of  soft 
stone,  supposed  to  be  freestone,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Waima  river,  on  the  Hokianga. 
In  every  part  of  the  country,  clay  of  all 
kinds  is  to  be  found,  and  particularly  the 
lighter  kinds,  best  fitted  for  brick-burning. 


THE  CANADAS. 

[The  following  seasonable  notices  have  been  abridged 
from  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin’s  very  interesting 
History  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  in  the  British 
Colonial  Library,] 

Lowed,  Canada  is  comprised  within  the 
parallels  ol  45°  and  52°  N.  Lat.,  and  the 
meridians  of  5/'50  to  80  6  W.  of  Greenwich; 
embracing,  so  far  as  its  boundaries  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  estimation,  an  area  of  205,863  square 
miles,  including  a  superficies  of  3,200  miles* 
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covered  by  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  of 
the  Province,  and  excluding  the  surface  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  part 
of  the  Gulf,  which  cover  52,000  square 
miles  ;  the  entire  Province,  land  and  water, 
being  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  square 
miles,  or  160,000,000  of  acres. 

Upper  Canada  is  comprised  within  the 
parallels  of  41°  to  49°  N.,  and  the  meridians 
of  74°  to  117°  VV.  of  Greenwich,  embracing 
an  area  of  about  100,000  square  miles,  or 
64,000,000  of  acres.  The  general  bounda¬ 
ries  of  this  vast  country  have  been  stated  in 
the  preceding  chapter ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  great  lakes  are  divided  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  the  French,  while  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Canada,  sedulously  avoided  con¬ 
ceding  to  the  English. 

[Quebec,  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada, 
has  already  been  described  in  The  Mirror .] 

Montreal,  (the  second  city  in  Lower 
Canada,)  in  45°  46'  N.  Lat.,  is  situate  upon 
the  north  or  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
(160  miles  SW.  from  Quebec,)  upon  the 
southernmost  point  of  an  island  bearing  the 
same  name,  and  which  is  formed  by  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  on  the  S.,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Ottawa,  or  grand  river,  on  the  N. 
The  island  is  in  length,  from  E.  to  W.  30 
miles,  and  from  N.  to  S.  eight  miles :  its 
surface  is  an  almost  uniform  flat,  with  the 
exception  of  an  isolated  hill  or  mountain  on 
its  W.  extremity,  which  rises  from  500  to 
800  feet  higher  than  the  river  level.  Along 
its  base,  and  particularly  up  its  sides,  are 
thickly  interspersed  corn-fields,  orchards, 
and  villas,  above  which,  to  the  very  summit 
of  the  mountain,  trees  grow  in  luxuriant  va¬ 
riety.  The  view  from  the  top,  though  want¬ 
ing  in  the  sublime  grandeur  of  Cape  Dia¬ 
mond  at  Quebec, is  romantically  picturesque: 
on  the  S.,  the  blue  hills  of  Vermont,  and 
around  a  vast  extent  of  thickly  inhabited, 
cultivated,  and  fertile  country,  embellished 
with  woods,  waters,  churches,  cottages,  and 
farms, — beneath  the  placid  city  of  Montreal, 
its  shipping  and  river  craft,  and  the  fortified 
island  oi  St.  Helena,  altogether  exhibiting  a 
scene  of  softly  luxuriant  beauty.  Within  a 
mile  to  the  NW.  of  the  town  the  range  of 
the  mountain  gradually  declines  for  a  few 
miles  to  the  W.  and  N.  to  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  bank  of  the  river 
upon  which  Montreal  is  built,  has  a  gradual 
elevation  of  20  to  30  feet,  sloping  again  in 
the  rear  of  the  town,  where  there  is  a  canal 
to  carry  oil'  any  accumulated  water  :  the 
land  then  again  undulates  to  the  N.  to  a 
higher  range.  The  streets  are  parallel  with 
the  river,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles  ;  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  of 
a  greyish  stone,  covered  with  sheet  iron  or 
tin  :  many  of  them  are  handsome  structures, 
and  would  be  considered  as  such  even  in 
London.  Among  the  principal  edifices  are 


the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame, 
the  General  Hospital,  the  New  College, 
Hopital  general  des  Sceurs  grises,  the  French 
Cathedral,  English  and  Scotch  Churches, 
Court  House,  Government  House,  Nelson’s 
Monument,  Barracks,  Gaol,  &c.  &c.  The 
new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  is  the  most 
splendid  temple  in  the  new  world,  and  only 
surpassed  in  the  old  by  interior  grandeur. 
It  was  commenced  in  1824,  finished  in  1829, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  length, 
it  is  225  feet,  breadth  234,  and  the  height  of 
the  walls  is  112  feet.  The  architecture  is 
of  the  rich  Gothic  of  the  13th  century.  It 
has  six  massive  towers,  between  which  is  a 
promenade  along  the  roof  25  feet  wide,  ele¬ 
vated  112  feet.  There  are  seven  altars,  and 
the  E.  window  behind  the  grand  altar  is  70 
feet  high  by  33  feet  broad  ;  the  other  win¬ 
dows  36  feet  by  10.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
fine  terrace,  and  the  chime  of  bells,  the 
clocks,  altars,  <fcc.,  correspond  with  the 
magnificent  exterior.  This  splendid  struc¬ 
ture  will  accommodate  12,000  persons,  who 
may  disperse  in,,  six  minutes  by  five  public 
and  three  private  entrances. 

In  the  extent  and  importance  of  her  trade 
— in  the  beauty  of  her  public  and  private 
buildings — in  the  gay  appearance  of  her 
shops,  and  in  all  the  external  signs  of  wealth, 
Montreal  far  surpasses  the  metropolitan  city 
of  the  province.  Its  population  in  1825  was 
22,357  ;  and  in  1831, #27, 297  ;  at  present,  it 
is  about  35,000.  The  whole  island  is  com¬ 
prised  in  one  seigniory,  and  belongs  to  the 
priests,  who  are  consequently  wealthy,  but 
by  no  means  rigorous  in  exacting  the  lods  et 
ventes  due  to  them  on  the  mutation  of  land, 
they  usually  compound  for  these  fines. 

^cful  &rts. 


WRITING  FLUIDS  AND  INKS. 

Dr.  Birkbeck,  the  president  of  the  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institution,  lately  gave  a  lecture 
upon  the  relative  excellence  of  Writing  Fiuids 
and  Inks.  After  some  general  observations 
on  the  importance  of  the  art  of  writing  to 
man,  in  its  handing  down  to  posterity  all 
that  was  worth  preserving  of  bygone  ages,  its 
power  of  assimilating  mind  to  mind,  and,  as 
Pope  beautifully  says — 

"  Spieads  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  wafts  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole,” — 

the  lecturer  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  various  substances  used  in  different 
ages  of  the  world  for  writing  on,  from  the 
papyrus  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  beautiful 
sheet  of  linen  paper,  now  capable,  by  the 
power  of  machinery,  of  being  made  to  an 
almost  infinite  size.  The  multiplication  of 
the  little  instruments  for  impressing  the 
paper  with  our  thoughts,  was  also  astonish¬ 
ing  ;  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions  of  metal  pens  being  now  added  to 
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our  stock  of  quills,  which  latter  did  not  seem 
to  diminish— a  proof  of  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation  and  civilization.  The  practice  of  the 
Egyptians  was  to  paint  rather  than  write 
their  characters.  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  make 
mention  of  the  Roman  ink,  and  Dioscorides 
says,  that  it  was  made  of  one  part  of  a  black 
powder,  probably  lamp-black,  and  three  parts 
of  gum.  This  formed  the  ink  with  which 
the  Romans  wrote,  or  rather  painted  their 
characters.  The  ink  then  employed  was 
more  durable  than  the  writing-ink  now  used, 
as  the  papyrus  and  manuscripts  found  in 
Herculaneum  fully  proved,  and  which  had 
been  buried  2,000  years  ago.  The  Chinese 
of  the  present  day  paint  instead  of  write  their 
characters,  making  use  of  a  smali  brush  and 
Indian  ink.  The  Saxon  ink  of  our  ancestors 
was  superior  even  to  our  own  ink ;  for  we 
have  manuscripts  written  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  which  are  in  a  higher  degree 
of  preservation  than  those  written  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  mate¬ 
rials  for  making  ordinary  ink  are  galls,  iron, 
gum-arabic,  sugar,  and  water.  Galls  are  a 
growth  or  excrescence  formed  on  the  footstalk 
leaf  of  the  oak,  by  an  insect,  which,  boring 
and  depositing  with  its  ovipositor,  an  egg, 
occasions  the  growth  of  the  excrescence  by 
the  wound  it  inflicts,  and  this  excrescence  is 
the  shield  of  the  egg  until  the  mature  insect 
bores  a  passage  and  escapes.  These  galls 
contain  a  peculiar  acid,  called  gallic  acid,  and 
this  acid,  uniting  with  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
forms  the  black  fluid  called  ink.  Logwood 
and  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  are 
also  employed  to  deepen  the  colour  ;  but  the 
copper  has  great  disadvantages,  because  when 
the  pen  is  mended,  if  it  is  not  perfectly  clean, 
a  deposit  of  copper  is  formed  on  the  penknife, 
which  greatly  deteriorates  its  sharpness :  this 
kind  of  ink  also  encrusts  the  inkstands,  and 
clogs  the  pen  so  as  to  prevent  the  free  flowing 
of  it  to  the  paper,  and  it  is  also  easily  erased 
from  paper  by  acids  and  other  chemical 
means.  It  became,  therefore,  a  great  object 
to  obtain  a  fluid  for  writing  which  should  not 
be  subject  to  these  disadvantages  and  incon¬ 
veniences  ;  and  the  writing  ink,  for  the  in¬ 
vention  of  which  he  believed  the  public  to  be 
indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  Stephens,  chemist, 
London,  did  appear  to  be  free  from  most  of 
those  inconveniences.  Mr.  Stephens  not 
having  sought  the  protection  of  a  patent,  had 
given  rise  to  a  number  of  imitations — many 
of  which  were  probably  very  good,  but  cer 
tainly,  in  his  opinion,  not  equal  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  original  inventor.  He,  the  lec¬ 
turer,  had  seen  journals  as  day-books  and 
ledgers,  by  which  it  appeared  the  inventor 
has  used  this  composition  for  four  years.  The 
struggles  of  the  inventor  might  be  seen  in 
his  attempts  with  various  colours.  Upon  this 
composition  alone  he  had  made  250  experi¬ 
ments.  In  the  two  saucers  before  them,  were 


two  modifications  of  the  colouring  matter 
used  in  the  composition  of  this  fluid,  one  of 
which  is  perfectly  dry,  and  the  other  always 
wet,  from  its  disposition  to  deliquesce,  or  ab¬ 
sorb  moisture;  and  upon  this  disposition  its 
fluidity  in  a  great  measure  depended.  The 
permanency  of  colours  may,  in  a  great  degree, 
be  tested  by  an  agent,  which  acts  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  sun  and  time,  namely, 
the  chloride  of  lime,  which  produces  the  same 
effect  in  a  short  space  as  would  require  a  very 
long  exposure  to  effect.  He  had  taken  ten 
specimens  of  writing  fluid,  and  had  sub¬ 
mitted  them  to  the  action  of  chloride  of  lime, 
The  first  line  was  written  with  Stephens’s* 
and  all  the  intermediate  lines  with  various 
imitations  ;  the  last  line  was  also  written 
with  Stephens’s,  mixed  with  one  half  water  ; 
as  they  would  perceive,  thej  first  and  the  last 
lines  were  the  only  ones  remaining.  The 
lecturer  then  repeated  the  experiment  with 
Stephens’s  fluid  and  several  other  imitations, 
by  causing  a  line  to  be  written  with  each, 

( each  bottle  being  previously  well  shaken )  ; 
on  the  application  of  the  chloride  the  imita¬ 
tions  disappeared,  while  the  original  remained 
little,  if  at  all,  affected.  Slips  of  paper  were 
exhibited  by  the  lecturer,  half  of  which  had 
been  soaked  with  the  fluid  more  than  twelve 
months  since,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
part  soaked  was  as  sound  and  good  as  that 
which  had  not  been.  An  inkstand  was  also 
exhibited,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
which  appeared  well  adapted  for  using  the 
fluid.  He  thought  Mr.  Stephens  entitled  to 
much  credit  for  his  invention  ;  and  as  this 
article  might  be  purchased  at  about  the  same 
price  as  the  best  common  inks  were  formerly 
sold,  he  had  no  doubt  but  he  would  obtain,  as 
he  deserved,  the  patronage  of  the  public. 
He,  (Dr.  Birkbeck,)  could  bear  testimony  to 
the  strength  of  the  article,  having  used  it  di¬ 
luted  with  water.  He  then  glanced  slightly 
at  the  sympathetic  inks,  which  he  termed  ra¬ 
ther  amusing  than  useful,  and  the  marking 
inks  for  writing  on  linen — of  the  latter  of 
which  he  spoke  in  terms  of  unqualified 
praise — and  said  that  however  unimportant 
this  subject  might  appear,  yet  that  it  was  of 
the  very  first  importance  could  not  be  denied, 
as  an  adjunct  of  that  art  which  had  brought 
civilization,  the  sciences,  and  all  the  arts  of 
life,  as  they  now  exist. — Quart.  Journ.  Agric. 

J?ptvtt  of  ^tscobmu 


PROGRESS  OF  DIGESTION. 

Ai.exis  St.  Martin,  a  Canadian,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  having  a  good  constitution  and 
robust  health,  was  accidentally  wounded  by 
the  discharge  of  a  musket  in  June,  1822. 
“  The  charge,  consistingof  powder  and  duck 
shot,  was  received  in  the  left  side,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  yard  from  the  muzzle  of  th*> 
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gun.  The  contents  entered  posteriorly,  and 
in  an  oblique  direction,  forward  and  inward, 
literally  blowing  off'  integuments  and  muscle 
to  the  size  of  a  man’s  hand  ;  fracturing  and 
carrying  away  the  anterior  half  of  the  sixth 
rib,  fracturing  the  fifth,  lacerating  the  lower 
portion  of  the  lungs,  the  diaphragm,  and  per¬ 
forating  the  stomach.”  Thanks  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  constitution,  and  the  skill  and 
attention  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  this  young  man 
recovered.  The  wound  in  the  stomach  had 
sloughed,  lacerated  portions  of  the  stomach 
had  come  away,  the  edge  of  the  orifice  had 
healed,  Lut  the  opening  had  never  closed. 
A  year  after  the  accident,  the  injured  parts 
were  all  sound,  a  perforation  into  the  stomach 
remaining  open  of  two  and  a  half  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  food  could  only  be  retained  in 
the  stomach  by  means  of  a  compress  over  the 
aperture,  secured  by  a  bandage,  till  some 
months  after  this  time,  when  a  fold  or  doub¬ 
ling  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  ap¬ 
peared,  and  gradually  increased  in  size,  till 
it  filled  the  aperture,  and  acted  as  a  valve, 
preventing  completely  the  escape  of  any  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  through  the 
aperture,  but  being  easily  pushed  back  from 
without,  so  as  to  admit  of  any  thing  being 
put  into  the  stomach  or  taken  out  of  it.  The 
man  was  now  in  perfect  health,  the  facility 
of  observation  had  never  been  equalled,  and 
Dr.  Beaumont  availed  himself  in  the  most 
masterly  manner  of  the  opportunity  thus 
offered.  “  Dr.  Beaumont  begun  his  experi¬ 
ments  in  May,  1825,  and  continued  them  for 
four  or  five  months,  St.  Martin  being  then  in 
high  health.  In  the  autumn  St.  Martin  re¬ 
turned  to  Canada,  married,  had  a  family, 
worked  hard,  engaged  as  a  voyageur  with 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  remained  there 
four  years,  and  was  then  engaged  at  a  great 
expense  by  Dr.  Beaumont  to  come  and  reside 
with  him  on  the  Mississippi,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  him  to  complete  his  investiga¬ 
tions.  He  came  accordingly  in  August.  1829, 
and  remained  till  March,  1831.  He  then 
went  a  second  time  to  Canada,  but  returned 
to  Dr.  Beaumont  in  November,  1832,  when 
the  experiments  were  once  more  resumed, 
and  continued  till  March,  1833,  at  which 
time  he  finally  left  Dr.  Beaumont.  He  now 
enjoyed  perfect  health,  but  the  orifice  made 
by  the  wound  remained  in  the  same  state  as 
in  1824.”  Dr.  Beaumont  has  determined  se¬ 
veral  very  interesting  matters,  which  have 
been  long  subjects  of  controversy  among  phy¬ 
siologists,  and  with  which  it  is  important 
that  all  men  should  be  acquainted.  It  used 
to  be  thought  that  the  gastric  juice  is  poured 
out  during  the  intervals  of  digestion,  accu¬ 
mulating  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  next  meal. 
The  Doctor  has  proved  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  St.  Martin  fasted  for  some  hours,  and 
was  then  piaced  so  ihat  (he  opening  into  the 
stomach  was  exposed  to  a  strong  light.  Dr. 


Beaumont  had  then  a  distinct  view  of  the 
cavity  of  the  stomach  ;  and  he  found  its  only 
contents  to  be  a  little  viscid  mucus,  mixed 
with  saliva,  being  only  occasionally,  and  then 
very  lightly,  acidulated.  There  was  in  no 
instance  any  accumulation  of  the  proper  gas¬ 
tric  juice.  The  reasonable  deduction  from 
this  very  important  fact  is,  that,  to  eat  little 
and  often,  with  the  view  of  defending  the 
stomach  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice, 
is  unnecessary,  seeing  that  no  gastric  juice  is 
secreted  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  This 
was  a  prevailing  error  with  the  bygone  gene¬ 
ration  of  medical  men,  and  is  still  a  very 
general  error  among  the  non-medical  public. 
It  is  thought  that  in  delicate  people  it  must 
be  injurious  ever  to  allow  the  stomach  to  get 
empty  ;  and  accordingly  this  much  abused 
organ  is  kept  constantly  at  work,  to  the  ma¬ 
nifest  injury  of  its  powers,  with  the  view  of 
protecting  it  from  what,  in  fact,  is  not  se¬ 
creted,  unless  when  required  for  the  digestion 
of  food. — Magazine  of  Health. 


THE  RUHAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  William  Howitt. 

[This  work  must  prove  acceptable  to  a  very 
large  class  of  readers,  inasmuch  as  it  glances 
at  Nature  in  her  glorious  works,  and  at  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  English  cha¬ 
racter,  influenced  in  its  formation  by  the 
varied  and  beautiful  scenery  of  our  lovely 
isle.  It  is,  therefore,  strictly  a  book  of  the 
country,  life,  ami  manners  of  the  people  of 
England,  abounding  with  many  interesting 
pictures  of  progressive  civilization  and  na¬ 
tional  happiness.  The  plan  of  the  work  is 
good.  The  first  volume  to  which  our  atten¬ 
tion  must  at  present  be  confined,  is  divided 
into  three  parts  :  I.  Rural  life,  pursuits,  and 
advantages  of  the  gentry  of  England.  2. 
Life  of  the  Agricultural  population.  3.  Pic¬ 
turesque  and  moral  features  of  the  country. 
The  subdivisions  are  into  chapters  as  the 
Pre-eminence  of  England  as  a  place  of  coun¬ 
try  residence ;  Life  of  the  Gentry  in  the 
Country — Country  Sports— Scientific  Farm¬ 
ing — Planting — Gardens,  and  Country  Ex¬ 
citements.  From  the  latter  we  extract  the 
following  on 

Walking  in  the  Country. 

There  is  a  cause  which  diminishes  in  a 
great  degree  the  enjoyment  that  might  be 
found  in  the  country,  and  that  is,  the  almost 
total  cessation  of  walking  amongst  the  weal¬ 
thy.  Since  the  universal  use  of  carriages, 
for  any  thing  I  can  see,  thousands  of  people 
might  just  as  well  be  born  without  legs  at 
all.  It  would  be  easy  to  move  them  from 
the  bed  to  the  carriage, — thence  to  the  din¬ 
ner-table,  and  again  to  bed.  In  the  country, 
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and  especially  in  the  country  not  far  from 
towns,  how  rarely  do  you  see  the  rich  except 
in  their  luxurious  carriages  !  How  rarely  do 
you  meet  them  walking,  or  even  on  horseback, 
as  you  used  to  do  !  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
rode  on  horseback  to  the  assizes  in  his  day — 
were  he  living  now,  lie  would  roll  there  in  his 
carriage — lest  some  one  should  imagine  that 
he  had  mortgaged  his  estate,  and  laid  down 
his  carriage  in  retrenchment.  During  the 
twelve  months  that  I  have  resided  in  this 
neighbourhood — a  neighbourhood  studded  all 
over  with  wealthy  houses,  nothing  has  sur¬ 
prised  me,  and  the  friends  who  have  visited 
me  here,  so  much  as  the  great  rarity  of  see¬ 
ing  any  of  the  wealthy  classes  on  their  legs. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Queen  and  her 
attendant  ladies,  who  during  the  then  Prin¬ 
cess’s  abode  at  Claremont,  might  be  every 
day  met  in  the  winter,  walking  in  frost  and 
snow,  and  facing  the  sharpest  winds  of  the 
sharpest  weather,  I  scarcely  remember  to 
have  met  half  a  dozen  of  the  wealthy  classes 
on  foot  a  mile  from  their  residences.  And 
yet  what  splendid,  airy  heaths  what  delicious 
woods,  what  nooks  of  bowery  foliage,  what 
views  into  far  landscapes,  are  there  all 
around  !  It  is  true,  as  some  of  them  have 
observed,  that  they  walk  in  their  own 
grounds  ;  but  what  grounds,  however  beau¬ 
tiful,  can  compensate  for  the  fresh  feeling  of 
the  heath  and  the  down ;  for  the  dim  solem¬ 
nity  of  the  wild  wood  ;  for  open,  breezy  hills, 
the  winding  lane,  the  sight  of  rustic  cottages 
by  the  forest  side,  the  tinkle  of  the  herd  or 
the  sheep  bell,  and  all  the  wild  sounds  and 
aspects  of  earth  and  heaven,  to  be  met  with 
oniy  in  the  free  regions  of  nature  P  They 
who  neglect  to  walk,  or  confine  their  strolls 
merely  to  the  lawn  and  the  shrubbery,  lose 
nine-tenths  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  country. 
Those  young  men  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  with  their  knapsacks  on  their  backs 
ranging  over  moor  and  mountain,  by  lakes  or 
ocean,  in  Scotland  or  Wales,  taste  more  of 
the  life  of  life  in  a  few  summer  months,  than 
many  dwellers  in  the  country  ever  dream  of 
through  their  whole  existence.  I  speak  ad¬ 
visedly,  for  I  traverse  the  country  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  let  me  be  where  I  will;  and  if  any 
ladies  think  themselves  too  delicate  for  walk¬ 
ing.  I  can  point  them  out  delicate  ladies  too 
that  have  made  excursions  on  foot  through 
mountain  regions  of  five  hundred  miles  at  a 
time,  and  recur  to  those  seasons  as  amongst 
the  most  delightful  of  their  lives. 

[From  the  succeeding  chapter  is  this  amus¬ 
ing  portraiture  of] 

The  English  Farmer. 

There  is  no  class  of  men,  if  times  are  but 
tolerably  good,  that  enjoy  themselves  so 
highly  as  farmers.  They  are  little  kings. 
Their  concerns  are  not  huddled  into  a  corner 
as  those  of  the  town  tradesman  are.  In 
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town,  many  a  man  who  turns  thousands  of 
pounds  per  week,  is  hemmed  in  close  by 
buildings,  and  cuts  no  figure  at  all.  A  nar¬ 
row  shop,  a  contracted  warehouse,  without 
an  inch  of  room  besides  to  turn  him,  on  any 
hand  ;  without  a  yard,  a  stable,  or  outhouse 
of  any  description  ;  perhaps  hoisted  aloft,  up 
three  or  four  pairs  of  dirty  stairs  is  all  the 
room  that  the  wealthy  tradesman  often  can 
bless  himself  with  ;  and  there,  day  after  day, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year,  he  is  to 
be  found,  like  a  bat  in  a  hole  in  a  wall,  or  a 
toad  in  the  heart  of  a  stone,  or  of  an  oak  tree. 
Spring,  and  summer,  and  autumn  go  round  ; 
sunshine  and  flowers  spread  over  the  world ; 
the  sweetest  breezes  blow,  the  sweetest  waters 
murmur  along  the  vales,  but  they  are  all 
lost  upon  him  ;  he  is  the  doleful  prisoner  of 
mammon,  and  so  he  lives  and  dies.  The 
farmer  would  not  take  the  wealth  of  the 
world  on  such  terms.  His  concerns,  however 
small,  spread  themselves  out  in  a  pleasant 
amplitude  both  to  his  eye  and  heart.  His 
house  stands  in  its  own  stately  solitude;  his 
offices  and  outhouses  stand  round  extensively 
without  any  stubborn  and  limiting  contrac¬ 
tion  ;  his  acres  stretch  over  hill  and  dale; 
there  his  flocks  and  herds  are  feeding  ;  there 
his  labourers  are  toiling. — he  is  king  aud 
sole  commander  there.  He  lives  amongst  the 
purest  air,  and  the  most  delicious  quiet. 
Often  when  1  see  those  healthy,  hardy,  full- 
grown  sons  of  the  soil  going  out  of  town,  I 
envy  them  the  freshness  and  the  repose  of 
the  spots  to  which  they  are  going.  Ample 
old-fashioned  kitchens,  with  their  chimney- 
corners  of  the  true,  projecting,  beamed  and 
seated  construction,  still  remaining  ;  blazing 
fires  in  winter,  shining  on  suspended  hams 
and  flitches,  guns  supported  on  hooks  above, 
dogs  basking  on  the  hearth  below  ;  cool, 
shady  parlours  in  summer,  with  open  win¬ 
dows,  and  odours  from  garden  and  shrubbery 
blowing  in ;  gardens  wet  with  purest  dews, 
and  humming  at  noontide  with  bees;  and 
green  fields  and  verdurous  trees,  or  deep 
woodlands  lying  all  around,  where  a  hundred 
rejoicing  voices  of  birds  or  other  creatures  are 
heard,  and  winds  blow  to  and  fro,  full  of 
health  and  life-enjoyment.  How  enviable  do 
such  places  seem  to  the  fretted  spirits  of  towns, 
who  are  compelled  not  only  to  bear  their  bur¬ 
then  of  cares,  but  to  enter  daily  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  strife  against  selfish,  evil,  and  ever  spread¬ 
ing  corruption.  When  one  calls  to  mind  the 
simple  abuudance  of  farm-houses,  their  rich 
cream  and  milk,  and  unadulterated  butter, 
and  bread  grown  upon  their  own  lands,  sweet 
as  that  which  Christ  broke,  and  blessed  as 
he  gave  to  his  disciples;  their  fruits  ripe  and 
fresh-plucked  from  the  sunny  wall,  or  the 
garden  bed,  or  the  pleasant  oid  orchard ; 
when  one  casts  one’s  eyes  upon,  or  calls  to 
one’s  memory  the  aspect  of  these  houses, 
many  of  them  so  antiquely  picturesque,  or  so 
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bright-looking  and  comfortable,  in  deep 
retired  valleys,  by  beautiful  streams,  or 
amongst  fragrant  woodlands,  one  cannot 
help  saying  with  King  James  of  Scotland, 
when  he  met  Johnny  Armstrong  : — 

What  want  these  knaves  that  a  Kins;  should  have  ? 

Cobbett  complains  *  that  the  farmer  has 
been  spoiled  by  the  growth  of  luxurious 
habits  and  effeminacy  in  the  nation.  That 
the  simple  old  furniture  is  cast  out  of  their 
houses  ;  that  carpets  are  laid  on  their  floors  ; 
that  there  are  sofas  and  pianos  to  be  found 
where  there  used  to  be  wooden  benches,  and 
the  spinning-wheel ;  that  the  daughters  are 
sent  to  boarding-school,  instead  of  to  market ; 
and  the  sons,  instead  of  growing  up  sturdy 
husbandmen,  like  their  fathers,  are  made 
clerks,  shopkeepers,  or  some  such  u  skimmy- 
dish  things.” 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  general  style  of 
living  and  furnishing  has  progressed  amongst 
the  farmers  as  amongst  all  other  classes  of 
the  community.  And  perhaps  there  has 
been  too  much  of  this.  But  it  should  be 
recollected  that  Cobbett  was  opposed  to  popu¬ 
lar  education  altogether.  He  would  have 
the  rural  population  physically  well  off,  but  it 
should  be  physically  only.  He  would  have 
them  feed  and  work  and  sleep  like  their 
sturdy  horses  or  oxen  :  but  is  such  a  state 
desirable  P  Is  it  not  far  more  noble,  far  more 
truly  human,  to  have  all  classes  partaking,  as 
far  as  their  circumstances  will  allow  them, 
of  the  pleasures  of  mind  P  I  would  have  real 
knowledge  go  hand  in  hand  with  real  religi¬ 
ous  principle  and  moral  feeling,  and  where 
they  go,  a  certain  and  inseparable  degree  of 
refinement  of  manner  and  embellishment  of 
abode  will  go  with  them.  Would  I  have 
the  follies  and  affectations  of  the  modern 
boarding-school  go  into  the  farm-house?  By 
no  means.  It  is  by  the  circulation  of  health¬ 
ful  knowledge  that  all  this  is  to  be  rooted  out, 
and  the  race  of  finikin  and  half  genteel,  and 
wholly  ridiculous  boarding-school  misses  to 
be  changed  into  usefully  taught  and  really 
valuable  and  amiable  women.  We  should 
avoid  one  extreme  as  the  other. 

It  should  be  recollected  too,  that  amongst 
farmers  are  to  be  found  men  of  all  ranks  and 
grades.  Farming  has  been,  and  is,  a  fa¬ 
shionable  pursuit.  We  have  ducal  farmers, 
and  from  them  all  degrees  downwards.  Gen¬ 
tlemen’s  stewards,  educated  men,  are  farmers; 
and  many  farmers  are  persons  whose  capital 
employed  in  their  extensive  concerns,  would 
purchase  the  estates  of  nobles.  All  these,  of 
course,  live  and  partake  of  the  habits,  general 
character,  and  refinements  of  the  classes  to 
which  they,  by  their  wealth,  really  belong: 
and  amongst  the  medium  class  of  farmers  we 
find  as  little  aspiring  of  gentility,  as  amongst 
the  same  grade  of  tradesmen.  Nay,  go  into 
the  really  rural  and  retired  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  they  are  simple  and  rustic  enough. 


Let  those  who  doubt  it  go  into  the  dales  of 
Yorkshire  ;  into  the  Peak  and  retirements  of 
Derbyshire ;  into  the  vales  of  Nottingham¬ 
shire,  and  midland  counties  ;  let  them  tra¬ 
verse  Buckinghamshire  and  Shropshire  ;  let 
them  go  into  the  wild  valleys  of  Cornwall ; 
ay,  into  the  genuine  country  of  almost  any 
part  of  England,  and  they  will  find  stone 
floors  and  naked  tables,  and  pewter  plates, 
and  straw  beds,  and  homely  living  enough  in 
all  conscience.  They  may  see  oxen  plough¬ 
ing  in  the  fields  with  simple,  heavy,  wooden 
yokes  such  as  were  used  five  hundred  years 
ago;  and  horses  harnessed  with  collars  of 
straw,  and  an  old  rope  or  two,  not  altogether 
worth  half-a-crown,  doing  the  tillage  of  large 
farms.  They  may  eat  a  turnip  pie  in  one 
place,  and  oatmeal  cake,  or  an  oatmeal  pud¬ 
ding  in  another,  and  bless  their  stars  if  they 
see  a  bit  of  butcher’s  meat  once  a  week. 
Yes,  there  are  primitive  living  and  primitive 
habits  left  over  vast  districts  of  England  yet, 
which,  we  trust,  under  a  better  view  of  things 
will  receive  no  change,  except  such  as  springs 
from  the  gradual  and  sound  growth  of  true 
knowledge. 

But  they  bring  up  their  sons  to  be  clerks 
and  such  “  skimmy-dish  things  ”  in  towns. 
Ay,  there  is  the  rub ;  and  this  we  owe  to  the 
rage  for  large  rentals  inspired  by  the  war 
prices ;  by  false  notions  of  improvement 
generated  during  the  heyday  of  farming 
prosperity ;  by  gentlemen  making  stewards 
of  lawyers,  who  have  no  real  knowledge  of 
farming  interests,  and  can,  therefore,  have  no 
sympathies  with  the  small  farmer,  or  patience 
with  him  in  the  day  of  his  difficulty,  and 
whose  only  object  is  to  get  the  greatest  rent 
at  the  easiest  rate.  But  above  all,  this  we 
owe  to  the  detestable  doctrine  of  political 
economy,  by  which  a  dozen  of  moderate  farms 
are  swallowed  up  in  one  overgrown  one,— -a 
desert,  trom  which  both  small  farmers  and 
labourers  were  compelled  to  depart,  to  make 
way  for  machinery,  and  Irish  labourers  at 
fourpence  a-day.  Where  were  the  farmers  to 
put  their  sons  when  they  were  brought  up  ? 
The  small  farms,  the  natural  resource  for 
divided  capitals  and  commencements  in 
agricultural  file,  were,  in  a  great  measure, 
annihilated  ;  and  a  most  useful  race  of  men 
as  far  as  possible  rooted  out.  Thank  God  ! 
this  abomination  and  worse  than  Egyptian 
plague,  is  now  seen  through,  and  what  is 
better,  is  felt.w  We  shall  yet  have  farms 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  acres,  where  men  of 
small  capitals  may  try  their  fortunes,  and 
have  a  chance  of  mounting  up,  instead  of 
being  thrust  down  into  the  hopeless  condition 
of  serfs.  We  may  have  humble  homesteads, 
where  a  father  and  his  sons  may  work  toge¬ 
ther  ;  where  labour  may  await  their  days 
and  an  independent  fireside  their  hours  of 
rest.  Where  a  lowly,  but  a  happy  people 
may  congregate  at  Christmas  and  other  festi. 
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vils,  ami  the  old  games  of  blind-man’s-buff, 
turn-trencher,  and  forfeits,  may  long  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  evening  fire-light  of  rustic  rooms. 

[The  chapter  on  Farm-Servants  yields  the 
annexed  specimen  of] 

Vernacular  Rusticity . 

Let  no  one  say  that  modern  language  and 
modern  habits  have  driven  away  the  ancient 
rusticity,  while  such  dialogues  between  the 
farmer  and  guest  as  the  following  may  be 
heard — and  such  may  yet  be  heard  in  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire,  where  this  really  passed 

Farmer  at  Table  to  his  Guest. — Ite  mon, 
ite! 

Guest. — Au  have  iten,  mon.  Au’ve  iten 
till  I’m  weelly  brussen. 

Farmer. — Then  ite,  and  brust  thee  out 
mon :  au  wooden  we  hadden  to  brussen  thee 
wee. 

This  is  the  present  genuine  dialect  of  the 
Peak,  and  is  nearly  as  pure  Saxon.  It  is 
curious  to  see  in  the  southern  agricultural 
counties,  how  the  old  Saxon  terms  are  worn 
out  by  a  greater  intercourse  with  London  and 
townspeople,  although  the  people  themselves 
have  a  most  Saxon  look,  with  their  fair  com¬ 
plexions  and  light  brown  hair;  while,  as  you 
proceed  northward,  the  Saxon  becomes  more 
and  more  prevalent  in  the  country  dialects. 
In  the  midland  counties,  bracken  is  the  com¬ 
mon  term  for  fern — in  the  south  not  a  pea¬ 
sant  ever  heard  it.  The  dialects  of  Derby¬ 
shire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Staffordshire, 
are  so  similar  to  that  of  the  Sassenach  of 
Scotland,  the  Lowland  Scots,  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Burns  was  nearly  as  familiar  to  me 
when  I  first  read  his  poems,  as  that  of  my 
village  neighbours;  and  the  Scotch  read  that 
clever  romance  of  low  life,  “  Bilberry  Thur- 
land,”  with  a  great  relish,  the  dialogues  of 
which  are  genuine  Nottinghamshire,  because 
they  said,  it  was  such  good  Scotch.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  plays  of  the  boys  in  Derby¬ 
shire  and  in  the  Scotch  Lowlands  have  simi¬ 
lar  names,  differing  from  the  English  names 
in  general ;  as  the  English  game  of  bandy, 
in  Derbyshire  is  shinny,  in  Scotland  shinty. 

Cije  Contemporary  Crabeller. 


ORIGINAL  LETTERS  FROM  ABROAD. 

By  Theodore  S.  Fay. 

Road  from  Hamburgh  to  Berlin — the  surrounding 
country — beautiful  architecture  of  the  city  gate — 
gigautic  buildings — unrivalled  beauty  of  the  streets 
— German  cookery — formation  of  a  German  bed — 
evils  of  a  German  hotel. 

Few  cities  are  approached  by  such  an  im¬ 
posing  road  as  Berlin  from  Hamburgh. 
The  guide-book  speaks  of  it  as  standing  in 
the  midst  of  a  desert,  destitute  both  of 
beauty  or  fertility.  The  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  is  certainly  without  uncommon  capabi¬ 
lities  for  the  cultivator,  but  for  some  miles 


before  reaching  the  Prussian  metropolis, 
we  are  charmed  with  luxuriant  parks.  For 
the  la«t  three  miles  the  road  lies  through  a 
wood  of  thick  and  lofty  trees,  and  combines 
the  elegance  of  art  with  the  wildness  of 
nature.  Long  avenues  of  impenetrable 
shade,  extending  in  straight  lines  from  cer¬ 
tain  points,  are  cut  through  the  almost 
opaque  foliage — beautiful  sylvan  lanes  and 
winding  paths,  intersected  by  meandering 
streams  and  rustic  bridges,  open  upon  the 
eye  on  every  side.  On  the  bright  summer 
afternoon  when  we  first  entered  them,  these 
places  with  their  sylvan  solitary  glades, 
deep  silence  and  cool  shadows,  looked  like 
abodes  of  the  blest.  The  broad  straight 
road  leads  to  the  principal  city  gate,  a  lofty 
and  beautiful  piece  of  architecture  such  as 
is  never  seen  in  America,  and  rarely  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Through  this  stately  portal,  and  from 
the  thick  and  almost  American  forest,  the  tra¬ 
veller  passing  suddenly  into  the  midst  of  the 
town,  finds  himself  in  the  Linden ,  the  Berlin 
Broadway.  The  architectural  splendour 
of  these  European  tqwns  is  a  curiosity. 
The  large  buildings,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  are 
loaded  with  elaborately-\wrought  ornaments, 
which  the  busy  occupant^  of  the  new  world 
have  yet  found  little  time  to  emulate. 
There  is  something  soothing  in  the  sight  of 
these  vast  and  venerable  edifices,  reared  by 
the  remote  progenitors  of  their  present 
tenants,  inhabited  in  turn  by  hero,  states¬ 
men,  by  king  and  queen,  by  proud  priest 
and  haughty  princess,  and  destined  when 
all  the  thousands  who  swarm  around  them 
to-day,  shall  in  their  turn  disappear,  to  be¬ 
come  the  arena  of  other  events,  to  have 
their  costly  floors  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
perhaps  new  Fredericks  and  Napoleons. 

Noble  buildings  adorn  the  first  entrance 
into  Berlin.  The  Brandenburgh  gate  leads 
through  a  broad,  double  avenue  of  trees 
which  are  continued  into  the  town.  The 
street  for  about  half  a  mile  is  a  continuation 
of  beauty  terminating  in  a  view  of  almost 
unrivalled  magnificence.  King  William  the 
Third,  the  present  venerable  and  much  es¬ 
teemed  monarch,  has  been  a  true  benefactor 
to  his  capital,  and  Paris  has  scarcely  gained 
so  much  under  Napoleon’s  half-oriental 
visions  of  improvement  as  Berlin,  from  the 
munificence  of  the  sovereign.  Some  of  the 
buildings  for  which  the  Berlinois  are  in¬ 
debted  to  him  are  not  surpassed,  if,  indeed 
they  are  equalled  in  uny  other  town  in 
Europe.  Several  are  said  to  be  purest  spe¬ 
cimens  of  modern  art.  For  a  few  days  I 
was  completely  dazzled,  and  not  even  the 
sylvan  attractions  of  the  forest  without  the 
gate,  charmed  me  from  the  contemplation  of 
scenes  which  recalled  ancient  Rome.  There 
is  something  delightfully  poetic  and  pictur¬ 
esque,  too,  in  the  continental  towns  after  the 
monotonous  grandeur  of  London. 

The  environs  in  one  respect  merit  admi- 
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ration,  there  being  within  a  circuit  of  one  tude,  and  have  about  the  same  breadth  in 
or  two  miles  five  or  six  of  what  they  call  comparison  with  a  Frenchman  as  a  turnip 
parks,  but  which  better  merit  the  appella-  has  with  a  radish.  But  short  and  narrow  as 
tion  of  forests,  in  each  of  which  you  may  the  bed  is,  the  covering  is  shorter  and  nar- 
wander  every  day  for  a  month,  and  always  rower;  and  the  quilt,  with  an  ingenuity 
find  something  new.  This  paradise,  how-  worthy  of  the  land  of  printing,  powder,  and 
ever,  is  not  without  its  evils,  and  one  of  the  protestantism,  is  constructed  to  reach  down 
greatest  is  the  dead  level  of  the  plain  upon  as  far  as  the  ankle,  not  quite  up  to  the  shoul- 
which  the  town  stands.  Water  does  not  der,  and,  in  width,  renders  the  old  fashion  of 


flow,  and  the  stagnant  gutters  emit  m  many 
parts  during  the  hot  weather,  an  extremely 
offensive  effluvia.  The  lovely  winding 
streams,  too,  which  struck  us  so  agreea¬ 
bly  on  our  first  entrance,  turn  out  to  be 
artificial  ponds,  drained  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  marshy  land,  and  not  particularly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  health  in  the  dry  days. 
Other  drawbacks  also  there  are,  just  enough 
to  keep  one  from  fancying  himself  in  Eden. 
In  the  first  place,  the  German  cookery. 
The  main  ingredient  of  every  dish  is  fat. 
In  seme  form  or  other  you  are  haunted  with 
it.  Your  mutton  chop  comes  swimming, 
and  the  chicken  is  drowned.  Saturated 
potatoes,  and  drenched  asparagus,  even 
beaf  steak,  instead  of  being  brought  in 
from  the  gridiron  with  its  native  sweetness, 
is  pounded  into  cakes  and  put  into  a  sauce¬ 
pan,  and  after  being  stewed  out  of  its  original 
character,  is  served  up  in  a  tureen  of  liquid 
grease.  Indeed,  in  Berlin  a  dyspeptic  might 
with  great  propriety,  blow  his  brains  out, 
prefering  a  sudden  demise  to  the  lingering 
penance  of  such  proscribed  dishes  ;  yet,  in 
truth,  the  people  have  the  appearance  of 
high  health.  To  be  totally  deprived  of  eat¬ 
ing,  would  be  considered  a  sufficient  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  but  sleeping  has  also  become  one  of 
my  prohibited  enjoyments,  from  the  noises  of 
a  German  court  and  the  formation  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  bed. 

The  German  bed  has,  doubtless,  formed  a 
theme  of  lamentation  among  travellers  since 
the  days  of  Clovis  and  Charlemagne.  We 
were  shown  into  an  immense  barn  of  a  room 
at  Hamburgh. 

“And  the  bed  room?”  said  I,  to  the 
host. 

<c  It  is  this.” 

“  And  the  bed  ?” 

“  They  are  there.” 

I  looked,  and  on  one  side  of  the  apartment, 
placed  along  the  wall  like  sofas,  and  which  I 
had  at  first  mistaken  for  such,  were  two  of 
those  objects  which  pass  here  under  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  beds.  Each  one  accommodates  a 
single  person.  By  no  chance  do  you  encoun¬ 
ter  a  double  one.  Upon  making  some  in¬ 
quiry  to  that  effect,  I  believe  my  informant 
thought  my  brain  rather  out  of  order.  A 
German  hotel  keeper  would  as  soon  think  of 
a  night-cap  for  two.  By  universal  combina¬ 
tion,  these  beds  are,  moreover,  all  too  narrow 
and  all  too  short,  although  the  sturdy  natives, 
who  occupy  them,  are  not  wantiug  iu  longi- 


i tucking  up  utterly  ridiculous.  It  lies  on 
the  indignant  traveller  like  a  pancake.  Now, 
does  the  inexperienced  reader  imagine  that 
we  are  at  the  end  of  our  description.  He  is 
mistaken.  These  evils  are  comparatively 
light.  Upon  getting  into  bed,  with  a  mute 
hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  arrange  himself 
somehow  or  other  for  the  night,  the  traveller 
is  astonished,  if  not  alarmed,  at  finding  him¬ 
self  sinking  down  into  a  material  not  much 
more  dense  than  water,  until  he  arrives  at  a 
sitting  posture,  agreeable  enough  if  he  had 
placed  himself  there  to  hear  an  opera,  or 
drive  a  tandem  ;  but,  for  all  purposes  of  re¬ 
pose  and  sleep,  about  as  inadequate  as  the  final 
attitude  of  a  first-rate  dancer  in  a  ballet.  It 
is  a  chance  if  the  host  does  not  send,  at  this 
moment,  with  an  apology  for  not  having 
placed  the  usual  German  coverlet,  which, 
upon  being  produced,  turns  out  to  be,  in  fact, 
another  enormous  feather-bed,  almost  three 
feet  thick,  exceedingly  light,  stuffed  with 
down,  and  considered  by  a  good  German,  as, 
next  to  his  pipe  and  beer,  almost  the  most 
solid  luxury  imaginable.  With  what  looks 
of  wonder,  mingled  with  contempt,  do  the 
femmes  de  chambre,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
regard  a  foreigner  who  complains  of  their,  to 
them,  delicious  beds,  and  who  throw  aside 
the  eider-down  coverlets,  to  demand,  in 
broken  German,  for  an  admay,  or  bed-deck. 
Perhaps,  the  greatest  curiosity  of  all  are  the 
pillows.  There  are  three,  if  not  four — and 
however  my  disbelieving  reader  may  doubt 
my  veracity,  I  assure  them  that,  of  these 
pillows,  each  one  is  not  far  from  being  equal 
in  magnitude  to  the  bed  itself.  For  fear  lest 
even  these  should  not  be  high  enough,  there 
is  placed,  under  all  a  triangular  bolster, 
stuffed  into  the  solidity  of  a  pincushion,  and 
which  presents  an  inclined  plane  from  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  bed,  about  half  way 
to  the  other  end.  There  is  one  other  remark 
— but  I  am  almost  afraid  to  make  it,  al¬ 
though  perfectly  true.  There  is  one  other 
pillow,  as  large  as  any  of  the  rest,  which,  as 
the  most  delicate  attention  of  the  respectful 
host — the  last  touch  of  luxury,  to  insure  the 
fatigued  traveller  a  delightful  repose,  is  placed 
— beneath  his  feet. 

If  one  could  sleep  in  this  sort  of  bed,  the 
noises  of  the  court  would  not  permit  it.  The 
houses  are  built  in  a  quadrangle,  or  hollow 
square,  the  line  fronting  the  street  form  the 
drawing-rooms,  and  the  other  three  look 
on  the  court.  The  ertance  through  a  wide 
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arch  is  generally  a  passage  for  one  or  two 
carriages,  and  some  half  dozen  horses,  to  and 
from  their  stables  in  the  rear.  In  the  court 
stands  invariably  a  huge  pump,  bearing 
about  the  proportion  to  ordinary  American 
pumps,  that  Goliah  did  to  little  David,  and 
constructed  obviously  with  a  view  to  produce 
rather  noise  than  water.  It  is  itself  loose, 
and  all  the  constituent  parts  are  loose  ;  the 
handle  which  consists  of  two  pieces,  jointed 
like  a  flail,  is  loose  in  its  socket ;  the  spout  is 
loose,  and  all  the  members  hang  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
clatter  in  a  given  space.  In  addition,  the 
valve  is  so  arranged,  as,  on  every  application 
for  the  much-used  and  often- sought  fluid,  to 
give  forth  a  loud  sound,  like  the  braying  of 
a  donkey.  In  the  long  summer  days  of 
these  northern  latitudes,  it  is  not  fairly  night 
till  nearly  one  o’clock,  and  the  day  dawns  at 
two  !  and  if  the  pump  spouted  forth  loais 
instead  of  water,  it  could  scarcely  be  more 
wofully  worked.  Each  one  of  the  intermina¬ 
ble  houses  is  occupied  by  from  five  to  seven 
or  eight  separate  families,  of  whom  all  are  to 
be  supplied  with  the  desired  element  at  all 
hours.  ‘The  chambermaids  are  moreover 
always  mopping  and  sciubbing,  and  then 
the  washing  is  done  in  the  family,  and  an 
army  of  broad  bottomed  tubs  are  ranged 
around,  waiting  to  be  filled,  to  say  nothing  of 
an  extensive  population  of  mere  pitchers, 
buckets,  pails,  and  decanters.  The  pump’s 
place  is  no  sinecure — it  goes  incessantly. 

At  an  early  hour,  and  until  daylight  ceases, 
a  gentleman  without  any  coat,  and  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  elbow,  comes  up  into 
the  court  with  a  large  hammer  and  an  iron 
wedge,  which,  with  a  deafening  din,  he 
strikes  violently  and  rapidly  against  each 
other,  screaming  all  the  time  in  a  discordant 
voice.  He  is  followed  by  a  bare-headed, 
bare-footed  fellow,  who  runs  up  and  gives 
three  screams,  just  enough  to  destroy  your 
peace  of  mind  for  the  next  three  hours,  and 
pops  off  again.  The  first  is  the  cooper, 
inquiring  whether  you  want  hoops  on  tub  or 
barrel.  His  successor  follows  the  profession 
of  selling  sand,  of  which  unheard  of  quanti¬ 
ties  are  daily  consumed  for  floors  and  spit- 
boxes.  These  visits  are  repeated  from  the 
morning  till  late  into  the  day.  At  ten  or 
eleven  o’clock  at  night,  just  as  you  have  sunk 
over  your  ears  into  the  yielding  bed,  with  a 
prayer  against  being  smothered,  and  have 
kicked  the  pillow  from  under  your  feet,  and 
drawn  the  bed-deck ,  for  the  sixteenth  time 
over  your  shoulder; — just,  perhaps,  as  you 
are  sinking  to  sleep,  despite  all  the  cares  of 
life,  you  are  startled  by  a  long,  loud,  shrill 
whistle  beneath  your  window.  For  a  time 
you  religiously  believe  that  some  wretch  has 
found  out  your  nervousness,  and  what  mo¬ 
ment  you  retire  to  rest,  and  has  come  to 
mock,  insult,  and  torment  you.  It  is  re¬ 


peated  three  or  four  times  ;  then  there  is  a 
bustle,  and  the  turning  of  keys  and  bolts,  and 
the  intrusive  spirit  of  discord  moves  slowly  off 
down  the  street,  growing  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  at  length  dying  away  in  the  distance. 
You  are  awakened  several  times  in  the  night 
by  this  same  noise.  It  is  the  whistle  of  the 
watchman,  or  sort  of  police-officer,  who 
comes  round  every  night,  at  a  certain  hour, 
to  close  and  lock  the  outer  doors  of  the 
houses,  and  who  goes  whistling  through  the 
night,  to  know  that  he  is  not  himself  asleep, 
forgetting  that,  in  so  doing,  lie  mercilessly 
breaks  the  repose  of  others.  The  sound 
which  he  produces  is  peculiarly  saddening. 
It  resembles  the  plaintive  cry  of  some  wild 
bird  in  the  forest,  that  has  lost  its  mate,  or 
its  young. 

I  have  at  once  thrown  together  all  the  evils 
we  have  yet  had  to  complain  of  in  Germany. 
The  prospect  is  fair  for  many  enjoyments, 
which  will  soon  make  us  forget  them.  Per¬ 
haps,  after  a  longer  residence,  I  shall  disco¬ 
ver  that  there  are  silent  courts,  and  pumps 
which,  like  their  constructors,  make  night  a 
period  of  repose ; — that  there  are  bed-rooms 
not  afflicted  with  the  noises  of  a  stable;  and 
beds,  where  inexperienced  persons,  unused  to 
the  continent,  may  sleep  in  rectilinear  and 
horizontal  positions.  I  hope  that  what  I 
shall  hereafter  write  from  these  central  re¬ 
gions  of  Europe,  may  be  marked  by  toleration 
and  forbearance ;  and  that  time  and  experi¬ 
ence  will  wear  out  of  me  the  malice  and  flip¬ 
pancy  which  generally  inspire  the  first  year 
or  two  of  a  young  American  traveller. 

New  York  Mirror . 


Southey's  Joan  of  Arc. — Early  in  July, 
1793,  I  happened  to  fall  in  conversation,  at 
Oxford,  with  an  old  schoolfellow  upon  the 
story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  it  then  struck  me 
as  being  singularly  well  adapted  for  a  poem. 
The  long  vacation  commenced  immediately 
afterwards. — As  soon  as  I  reached  home  I 
formed  the  outline  of  a  plan,  and  wrote 
about  three  hundred  lines.  The  remainder 
of  the  month  was  passed  in  travelling,  and  I 
was  too  much  engaged  with  new  scenes 
and  circumstances  to  proceed,  even  in 
thought,  with  what  had  been  broken  off. 
In  August  I  went  to  visit  my  old  school¬ 
fellow,  Mr.  Grosvenor  Bedford,  who,  at 
that  time,  resided  with  his  parents  at  Brix- 
ton  Causeway,  about  four  miles  on  the' 
Surrey  side  of  the  metropolis.  There,  the 
day  after  completing  my  nineteenth  year, 

I  resumed  the  undertaking,  and  there,  in 
six  weeks  from  that  day,  finished  what  I 
called  an  Epic  Poem  in  twelve  books. — New 
Preface  to  i(  Joan  of  Arc ,”  in  the  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Southey's  Poetical  f Forks. 
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Sandwich  Islands. — Civilization,  and  reli¬ 
gious  and  moral  improvement  are  on  force 
inarches  in  these  islands.  In  the  Sandwich 
Island  Gazette ,  No.  1,  July  30,  1836,  is  re¬ 
corded  the  semi-annular  examination  of  the 
children  of  the  Oahu  Charity  School,  when 
their  proficiency  excited  universal  admiration. 
Some  popular  books,  recently  received  from 
the  United  States,  had  been  introduced  ;  and 
although  the  children  had  not  proceeded  far 
in  them,  they  showed  that  great  attention 
had  been  bestowed  on  their  studies.  The 
girls  too,  exhibited  creditable  samples  of 
needlework.  After  an  examination  in  reading 
writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
singing,  the  children  were  addressed  by  their 
patron  and  pastor.  —  Beiore  starting  the 
Sandwich  Island  Gazette ,  the  projector 
addressed  a  letter  to  King  Kani  Keaouli, 
requesting  permission  to  work  a  press  and 
publish  a  newspaper  at  Oahu,  when  the 
royal  answer  was  as  follows :  “  To  Stephen 
D.  Mackintosh.  Honolulu,  Oahu.  I  assent 
to  the  letter  which  you  sent  me.  It  affords 
me  pleasure  to  see  the  works  of  other  lands 
and  things  that  are  new.  If  I  was  there  I 
should  very  much  desire  to  see.  I  have  said 
to  Kinau.  make  Printing  Presses.  My 
thought  is  ended.  Love  to  you  and  Rey¬ 
nolds.  By  King  Kani  Keaouli.” — Among 
the  manufactures  of  these  Islands  are  noticed 
pressed  oranges  preserved  in  sugar,  and 
some  corned  beef,  praised  as  very  superior. 
The  latter  will  be  especially  valuable  for 
ships’  provision. — It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  first  paper  in  the  above  Gazette  is 
an  exquisite  song,  “  Female  Faith,”  by  Miss 
Landon. 

Timber  Required  for  a  Ship  of  the  Line. 
— A  regular  seventy  four  gun  ship  requires 
3,000  oaks  to  build  her.  These  trees  would 
cover  100  acres  of  land  for  their  growth,  and 
would  be  nearly  100  years  in  coming  to  per¬ 
fection.  3,000  oaks  would  timber  1 ,000  cot¬ 
tages  for  as  many  industrious  families,  who 
add  to  the  national  wealth. 

Changing  Seats. — (To  the  Editor.) — In 
the  Mirror ,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  376,  is  an  article 
from  the  Dublin  General  Advertiser ,  headed 
“  Changing  Seats,’’  pretending  to  explain  a 
problem  or  question  which  is  said  to  be 
found  in  many  of  our  books  of  arithmetic, 
and  which  explanation  appears  to  be  incor¬ 
rect.  Eight  persons,  arranged  together  in 
any  kind  of  line,  would  produce  40,320 
changes  of  position  ;  and  nine  persons  in¬ 
stead  of  eight  would  produce  the  number 
362,^80,  which  is  very  easily  demonstrated  ; 
but  it  may  be  different  in  Dublin.  It  is 
true  that  ten  persons  would  make  the 
number  of  changes  3,628,800,  as  is  stated 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  article.  But  the 
writer  further  says,  if  the  club  of  eight 
had  consisted  of  one  more  person,  it  would 
have  produced  443,520  changes ;  see  how 


the  said  writer  has  transposed  it.  Having 
by  some  means  found  the  number  40,320, 
(although  he  has  since  lost  it  out  of  his  para¬ 
graph,)  see  how  he  has  managed  it — by  what 
he  calls  adding  one  more  person,  he  has  mul¬ 
tiplied  it  by  eleven,  and  has  given  it  as  the 
product  of  the  permutation  of  nine  : 

40,320x11  =  443,520.  Thus:  40320 

40320 


443520 

From  a  Correspondent. 

Dovetailing. — A  fact,  interesting  to  the  an¬ 
tiquary,  was  elicited  on  taking  out  the  wooden 
keys  which  closed  a  fissure  in  the  base  of 
the  Luxor  obelisk  at  Paris,  to  leplace  them 
with  two  other  keys  of  copper.  They  are 
completely  corroded  by  the  action  of  the  air 
and  moisture,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  were  inserted  when  the  obelisk 
was  first  put  up  at  Thebes,  and  shows  that, 
4,000  years  ago,  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted 
with  the  powerful  means  of  uniting  two  pieces 
of  wood  now  used,  and  called  dove-tailing. — 
Galignani. 

A  new  Method  of  Playing  the  Violin. — A 
Monsieur  Isoard  has  constructed  a  violin  to 
be  played  by  a  pair  of  bellows.  The  per¬ 
former  holds  the  instrument  after  the  manner 
of  the  violincello  ;  his  feet  work  the  bellows, 
and  his  right  hand  directs  the  stream  of  air 
to  the  string  requiring  it. — Musical  TV orld. 

Burying  in  Cross  Roads. — The  British 
Magazine  gives  the  following  explanation  of 
the.  origin  of  this  custom  : — “  It  was  usual  to 
erect  crosses  at  the  junction  of .  four  cross¬ 
roads,  as  a  place  self-consecrated,  according 
to  the  piety  of  the  age ;  and  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  a  notion  of  indignity,  but  in  a  spirit  of 
charity,  that  those  excluded  from  holy  rites 
were  buried  at  the  crossing  roads,  as  places 
next  in  sanctity  to  consecrated  ground.” 

Nephritic  Complaints. — Sitting  continu¬ 
ally  near  the  fire  is  a  hurtful  practice  to  both 
old  and  young,  and  the  habit  of  standing  or 
sitting  with  the  back  to  it  is  still  more  so. 
Obstinate  nephritic  complaints  have  been 
often  brought  on  by  this  means. — Curtis  on 
Health. 
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Colonies. 


UPPER  CANADA. 

In  presenting  to  the  reader  the  annexed  En¬ 
graving  of  the  Seat  of  the  War  now  unhap¬ 
pily  raging  in  the  above  Colony,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe,  that  our  only  intention 
is  to  illustrate  the  most  popular  topic  of  the 
day,  without  entering  into  its  political  or 
party  incidents.  We  shall,  therefore,  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  details  of  the  Wood-cut — the 
physical  aspect  of  the  scene,  and  its  most  in¬ 
teresting  localities — with  occasional  reference 
to  such  events  as  have  become  matters  of  his¬ 
tory  by  being  placed  beyond  parly  record. 

Upper  Canada,  which  is  more  completely 
in  the  hands  of  British  settlers  than  the 
Lower  province,  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
Great  Brila'n.  In  its  inhabited  parts  along 
the  river,  it  is  chiefly  level,  finely  undulated, 
and  towards  the  north  it  rises  into  ranges  of 
mountains.  Beyond  its  northern  boundary, 
this  country,  too,  is  unlimited,  or  limited  only 
by  the  Polar  Ocean.  Upper  Canada,  though 
receiving  perpetual  accessions  from  England, 
is  still  but  beginning  to  be  peopled.  In 
1828,  the  land  on  the  side  of  the  river  oppo¬ 
site  to  Canada,  contained  thirty  inhabitants 
on  each  square  mile  ;  while  that  of  Upper 
Canada  contained  not  more  than  six.  Vast 
districts  are  still  a  wilderness,  yet  the  soil  is 
singularly  fertile,  the  climate  comparatively 
mild.  Villages  are  rapidly  planting  where 
but  a  few  years  since  was  a  forest ;  schools, 
mills,  and  churches,  sure  signs  of  civilization, 
are  erecting  ;  villages  are  growing  into  towns  ; 
the  Colonists  are  branching  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  foundation  is  already  laid  of 
a  permanent  empire.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  concealed  that  this  prosperity  has  been 
much  blighted  by  the  internal  dissensions  of 
the  country  during  the  past  eighteen  months  ; 
a  fact  sufficiently  denoted  by  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  emigrants  to  the  Canadian 
shores  during  that  period.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  but  short-sighted  policy  in  the  emigrant 
to  take  his  little  property  from  our  peaceful 
land  to  peril  it  in  a  country  distracted  by  dis¬ 
contents  and  the  fierceness  of  party  spirit  ;  a 
state  of  things  which  must  ever  powerfully 
militate  against  the  success  of  the  best  directed 
industry. 

But  to  appreciate  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  Canadas  as  the  seat  of  a  future  em¬ 
pire,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  great 
canal  artery  and  life-giver  of  the  country  is 
the  St.  Lawrence  itself,  a  river  which  throws 
all  our  European  conceptions  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  nearly  equalling  in  length  and  sur¬ 
passing  in  magnificence  and  picturesque 
beauty,  perhaps  every  other  river  in  the  world; 
with  an  entrance  extending  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  Labrador,  106  leagues,  running  a  course 
of  nearly  3,000  miles,  varying  from  one  to 
ninety  miles  broad,  2,000  of  those  miles  na¬ 


vigable  by  large  ships,  and  the  rest  by  ves¬ 
sels  up  to  sixty  tons  burden.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  the  still  more  characteristic  feature  of 
forming  a  succession  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  lakes  in  the  world — a  chain  of 
fresh  water  seas  passing  through  the  north 
and  west  of  the  mighty  region  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  yet  form  the  noblest  appanage  of 
the  British  empire.  This  vast  river  fre¬ 
quently  changes  its  name.  From  the  sea  to 
Montreal,  it  is  called  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
thence  to  Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada,  the 
Cataguis,  or  Trouquois  ;  between  Lake  On¬ 
tario  and  Lake  Erie,  the  Niagara  ;  between 
Lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair,  the  Detroit ;  be¬ 
tween  Lakes  St.  Clair  and  Huron,  the  St. 
Clair;  and  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Supe¬ 
rior,  the  distance  is  called  the  Narrows,  or 
falls  of  St.  Mary. 

“  The  scenery  of  this  river,  from  its  mouth 
to  Quebec,  is  unrivalled  in  the  whole  western 
Continent.  From  the  high  grounds  above 
the  river,  the  landscape  expands  in  sudden 
bursts  of  singular  beauty, — a  succession  of 
deep  bays,  bold  headlands,  pastoral  settle¬ 
ments,  rocky  islets,  powerful  rivers,  some 
gliding  through  the  valleys  in  broad  and 
quiet  channels,  some  rolling  over  precipices, 
some  bursting  through  perpendicular  chasms 
in  the  granite  chain,  as  if  an  earthquake  had 
just  cleft  the  mountain  ;  and  moving  in 
broad  and  quiet  grandeur  through  the  centre 
of  this  fine  view,  the  St.  Lawrence,  covered 
with  ships  of  war  and  trade,  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  active  and  animated  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  country.'5  * 

*  From  a  picturesque  “  Sketch  of  the  Canadas,” 
in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  the  present  month. — 
Although  we  have  thus  glanced  at  the  general  features 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  this  outline  of  Upper  Canada, 
we  shall  not  be  expected  to  notice  the  Lower  pro¬ 
vince ;  especially  as  its  most  important  towns  liar e 
been  already  described  in  the  Mirror.  (See  vol  xxix., 
page  81 ;  and  present  volume,  page  72.)  It  has 
been  truly  observed  that  Lower  Canada,  if  fully 
peopled,  would  be  equal  to  thelirgest  European  em¬ 
pire,  excepting  Russia.  No  country  in  the  world 
would  be  a  liner  deposit  for  population,  or  afford  more 
adequate  means  for  putting  the  whole  of  its  surface  at 
the  disposal  of  its  population.  Extending  for  near 
1,000  miles  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  has  that  vast 
liver  for  its  central  communication  for  bringing  down 
the  wealth  of  Upper  Canada  and  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  and  by  its  sea-coast  opening  to  the  ocean  and 
the  commerce  of  Europe. — The  extent  of  solid  soil, 
even  within  the  boundaries  of  the  proviuce,  is  im¬ 
mense,  upwards  of  200,000  square  miles,  about  three 
times,  and  a  half  the  size  of  Great  Britain;  but,  to 
the  north  extends  a  territory  which  may  literally  be 
called  boundless,  a  region  wild  and  wintry,  but  ca¬ 
pable  of  supporting  lite,  and  offering  to  the  energies 
of  Englishmen  a  noble  space  lor  that  industry  and 
intelligence  which  are  made  to  master  the  difficulties 
of  nature.  The  great  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  con¬ 
tains  in  mass  more  than  one  half  of  the  fresh  water 
on  this  planet, — the  solid  contents  in  cubic  feet  of 
the  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie,  On¬ 
tario,  and  St.  Lawrence  being,  according  to  Darby, 
1,547,011,792,360,00ft,  and  the  superficial  area  in 
square  miles  being  72,930,  a  quantity  of  water  which 
would  form  a  cubic  column  of  nearly  twenty-two 
miles  on  each  side. 
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Nevertheless,  the  most  extraordinary  fea¬ 
ture  of  Upper  Canada  is  its  chain  of  lakes  ; 
in  which  it  differs  altogether  from  any  Euro¬ 
pean  country.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  as¬ 
sert,  that  these  lakes  exhibit  a  peculiar  provi¬ 
sion  of  nature,  for  the  double  purpose  of  tem¬ 
pering  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  of  se¬ 
curing  general  communication. 

We  now  come  to  describe  the  scene  of 

The  Engraving, 

showing  that  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
which  is  named  the  Niagara  River,  —  the 
outlet  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  and 
the  Canadian  Sea,  and  forming  the  boundary 
line  between  the  British  possessions  in  Upper 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  (New  York.) 
The  Niagara  is  unlike  most  other  rivers, 
being  no  larger  at  its  mouth  than  at  its 
source :  indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered 
a  river,  but  a  grand  natural  canal,  by  which 
the  superabundant  waters  of  Lake  Erie  are 
poured  into  Lake  Ontario.  Its  length,  from 
lake  to  lake,  is  stated  at  from  thirty-three  to 
thirty-five  miles;  its  general  course  is  uor- 
thernly,  and  it  varies  in  breadth  from  half  a 
mile  to  two  miles.  In  this  distance,  the 
water  sustains  a  fall  of  322  feet,  thus  calcu¬ 
lated  :  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Rapids, 
fifteen  feet ;  in  the  Rapids,  fifty-one  feet ;  at 
the  Falls,  (of  Niagara,)  150  feet;  and  the 
remainder  before  it  reaches  Lake  Ontario. 
In  the  early  part  of  its  course,  the  river  is 
broad  and  tranquil,  its  waters  being  nearly 
level  with  the  shores;  and  a  beautiful  island, 
(the  Grand,)  divides  it  into  two  streams  for 
a  considerable  distance.  About  two  miles 
before  reaching  the  Falls,  navigation  ends,  a 
strong  current  is  perceptible,  and  the  glassy 
smoothness  is  disturbed  by  ripples  ;  from  this 
spot,  too,  the  shores  contract,  and  the  bed 
of  the  river  begins  to  slope  ;  the  water  after¬ 
wards  becomes  much  agitated,  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Rapids  commence  ;  rock  after  rock 
chafes  the  stream,  which  becomes  white,  and 
rushes  with  frightful  velocity  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  over  which  it  plunges,  with 
terrific  impetuosity,  discharging  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  millions  of  tons  of  water  per 
hour  !  Immediately  after  the  Fall,  the  river 
subsides,  and  rolls  in  an  unruffled  channel 
through  a  deep  dell,  bordered  by  rugged  and 
perpendicular  banks  as  far  as  Queenstown  on 
the  British  side,  and  Lewistown  on  the  Ame¬ 
rican  side.  Thence  the  river  passes  Newark 
or  Fort  George,  opposite  which,  on  the  Ame¬ 
rican  bank,  is  Fort  Niagara.  From  Lake 
Erie  to  Queenstown,  the  face  of  the  country 
presents  a  vast  level  plain,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  space  between  Chippawa  and  the 
Falls,  where,  in  about  two  miles,  the  ground 
rises  fifty  feet,  and  the  river,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  descends  about  as  much  more :  at 
Queenstown,  this  table-land  abrupily  termi¬ 
nates,  aud  sinks  to  a  plain  nearly  level  with 
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Lake  Ontario.  Over  this  precipice,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  the  river  in  remote  ages  poured  its 
waters,  and  that  its  continued  and  violent  ac¬ 
tion  has  gradually  worn  away  the  rocks,  and 
carried  back  the  Falls  to  their  present  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  current,  for  more  than  a  mile  above 
the  Falls,  is  so  swift,  that  many  accidents 
happen  from  the  loolhardiness  of  persons  at¬ 
tempting  to  cross  the  river  in  small  boats, 
near  that  part  of  it  where  the  Rapids  begin. 
Chateaubriand  had  an  almost  miraculous 
escape  from  being  thrown  over  the  precipice 
above  the  Falls  themselves.  “  On  his  arrival, 
he  repaired  to  the  Fall,  having  the  bridle  of 
his  horse  twisted  round  his  arm.  While  he 
was  stooping  to  look  down,  a  rattlesnake 
stirred  among  the  neighbouring  bushes ;  the 
horse  was  startled,  reared,  and  ran  back 
towards  the  abyss.  He  could  not  disengage 
his  arm  from  the  bridle,  and  the  horse,  more 
and  more  frightened,  dragged  him  after  him. 
His  fore-legs  were  all  but  off  the  ground,  and 
squatting  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  he 
was  upheld  merely  by  the  bridle.  He  gave 
himself  up  for  lost,  when  the  animal  himself, 
astonished  at  this  new  danger,  threw  himself 
forward  with  a  pirouette,  and  sprang  from 
the  distance  of  ten  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
abyss.  Those  who  have  dreamed  that  they 
were  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  over  a 
perpendicular  precipice,  and  who,  awaking, 
find  themselves  well,  and  comfortable  in  bed, 
will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  Chateaubriand  at  the  above  moment.” 

There  are  many  islands  in  the  Niagara, 
all  the  way  to  the  Falls,  and  close  above 
them  ;  but  the  principal  is  called  Grand 
Island.  Two  small  islands,  Bath  Island 
and  Goat- Island,  intervene  on  the  American 
side,  very  near  the  Falls,  and  separate  the 
river  into  two  great  branches;  the  great  mass 
of  water  descending  by  the  direct  and  far 
wider  channel  on  the  Canada  side,  by  what 
is  called  the  Horse-shoe  Fall.  Part  of  Goat 
Island,  above  000  feet  in  width,  is  here  in¬ 
tersected  between  the  Horse-shoe  Fall  and 
the  Fall  on  the  American  side. 

In  the  annexed  Birds-eye  View,  the  main 
points  are  as  follow  : 

A, — Part  of  Lake  Erie.  This  magnifi¬ 
cent  lake  is  about  658  miles  in  circumference, 
but  is  of  rather  dangerous  navigation.  On 
it,  during  the  American  war,  the  belligerents 
each  maintained  a  large  naval  force,  and 
fought  several  hard  contests;  the  most  me¬ 
morable  being  on  September  10,  1813,  be¬ 
tween  the  English  squadron,  carrying  63 
guns,  and  the  American  carrying  54  guns, 
aided,  however,  by  a  number  of  gun- boats, 
which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  the  En¬ 
glish  fleet.  The  southern  shore  of  this  lake, 
which  belongs  to  the  United  States,  is  low  ; 
the  northern  shore,  which  belongs  to  Canada, 
is  generally  abrupt  and  bold,  and  is  thickly 
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settled  throughout.  But  the  Erie  is  still  more 
remarkable,  as  forming  the  head  of  the  most 
extensive  navigation  in  the  world,  and  ena¬ 
bling  vessels  to  visit  the  Atlantic,  north  and 
south.  The  great  American  Erie  Canal  con¬ 
nects  the  waters  of  the  Lake  with  those  of 
the  Hudson :  this  is  a  noble  achievement  of 
human  industry ;  it  is  363  miles,  and  occu¬ 
pied  eight  years  in  its  formation,  at  a  cost, 
including  the  Champlain  Canal,  of  eleven 
mil  ions  of  dollars  ;  its  annual  tolls  are  now 
upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Another 
great  canal,  the  A^wego,  connects  the  Erie 
canal  with  Lake  Ontario.*  About  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  L  ike  Erie, 
the  eccentric,  but  honest  and  philanthropic 
Colonel  Talbot,  whose  recollections  have  so 
recently  appeared  in  our  pages,  has  founded 
his  settlement.  Ever  since  the  year  1802, 
this  benevolent  man  has  persevered  in  open¬ 
ing  the  fine  country  around  him  to  the  En¬ 
glish  emigrant.  The  Upper  Canada  Com¬ 
pany  have  their  land  in  this  district ;  the  sce¬ 
nery  around  which,  on  the  river  Maitland,  is 
more  English  like  than  that  of  any  other  in 
America.  “  London,”  one  of  its  towns,  says 
Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  “  though  at  present 
small,  is  in  the  heart  of  a  fertile  country,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Thames,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  rapidly  increase  ;  who  can  say  but  that 
at  some  distant  (may  it  be  far  distant)  day, 
the  modern  Babylon  may  be  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins,  and  its  celebrity  and  fame  be 
revived  across  the  Western  Atlantic.” 

B. —  The  American  Town  of  Buffalo,  just 
below  which  the  Erie  Canal  commences. 
Buffalo  is  a  thriving  place,  well  built,  and 
daily  increasing  in  its  number  of  inhabitants  : 
its  population  in  1833  was  about  8,000.  There 
are  many  good  hotels,  one  of  which  can  ac¬ 
commodate  200  persons.  Buildings  are  go¬ 
ing  on  rapidly,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of 
Buffalo  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  com¬ 
mercial  stations  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
Its  situation,  though  having  one  front  upon 
the  Lake,  is  far  from  advantageous  :  so  low, 
indeed,  is  some  part  of  the  town,  that  heavy 
westernly  gales  raise  such  a  swell  on  this  vast 
inland  sea,  as  frequently  to  inundate  consi- 

*  Other  canals,  scarcely  less  'important,  connect 
the  principal  lakes  and  rivers,  and,  within  a  short 
period,  it  is  expected  that  the  steam-boats  from  New 
Orleans  will  reach  the  lake.  On  the  British  side, 
the  efforts  are  scarcely  less  vigorous.  The  ships 
from  Quebec  will  soon  pass  into  Erie  through  On¬ 
tario  ;  thence  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canals  will 
open  a  communication  through  the  Ohio  river  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  even  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will  be 
reached  by  the  way  of  the  upper  lakes.  In  fact,  the 
whole  country  lies  open,  a  great  theatre  for  all  the 
triumphs  of  inland  navigation ;  and,  it  is  remarked, 
that  as  in  the  Alps,  a  person,  without  changing 
place,  may  drink  of  water  which  flows  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  Rhineland  the  German  Ocean,  so  the 
point  will,  probably,  yet  be  tixed  in  this  region, 
from  which  the  individual  may  find  his  way,  either 
by  canal  or  by  river,  to  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  to  the  Pacific,  or  to  Hudson’s  Bay. 


derable  property  on  the  margin  of  the  water. 
The  rise  of  Buffalo  has  been  extraordinarily 
rapid;  for,  in  1814,  the  whole  town,  save 
one  house,  was  burnt  by  the  British,  in  reta¬ 
liation  for  devastation  of  a  similar  kind  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Americans  at  Newark,  on  the 
Canadian  frontier,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara. 

C. — Village  of  Black  Rock,  three  miles 
distant  from  Buffalo.  This  place  also,  be¬ 
ing  on  the  frontier,  suffered  during  the  bar¬ 
barous  and  retaliatory  warfare  of  1812,  but 
has  again  sprung  up  into  a  moderately-sized 
town,  where  schooners  and  brigs  are  built  for 
the  navigation  of  the  lakes.  Here  the  river 
is  crossed  by  a  horse-ferry-boat;  and  is  an 
impressive  prospect  of  the  mighty  mass  of 
waters  rushing  from  the  inland  seas  to  join 
their  parent  ocean. 

B* — Fort  Erie,  memorable  as  the  point 
attacked  by  the  British  in  1814,  where  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  At  this  point, 
the  Niagara  first  assumes  the  character  of 
a  river. 

— The  Hamlet  »f  JVaterloo ,  of  course 
British.  A  recent  traveller,  having  crossed 
thither  from  the  American  side,  observes  : 
“every  thing  denoted  a  different  country: 
the  first  signs  we  saw  over  the  public-house 
doors  were  the  Crown,  the  King's  Arms, 
with  other  loyal  superscriptions,  and  the  first 
steamer  which  dashed  past  us  was  the  Ade¬ 
laide.  It  was  truly  a  relief  to  my  eyes,  after 
the  many  and  various  Eagles  I  had  sojourned 
at,  and  the  divers  Citizens’  Union  Line 
steam-boats  in  which  I  had  travelled.” 

— Indian  Village  and  Mission- House, 
about  four  miles  from  Buffalo ;  inhabited  by 
the  Seneca  Tribe,  (resembling  the  dark  and 
vengeful  Malays,)  whose  farms  and  woods 
closely  verge  upon  the  hamlet.  The  houses 
resemble  those  of  the  American  labourers, 
and  “  the  Indian  Hotel  ”  is  a  respectable 
edifice.  The  school  in  the  Mission-house  is 
an  object  of  great  interest.  The  church  is  a 
wooden  structure,  and  will  accommodate 
about  250  persons :  the  psalms  and  prayers 
are  printed  on  one  page  of  the  book  in  the 
Seneca,  and  on  the  opposite  in  the  English 
language :  the  members  of  the  church  marry 
according  to  the  established  forms. 

G.  —  Grand  Island. — Beyond  Black  Rock, 
the  river  widens  to  embrace  Grand  Island, 
twelve  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  seven 
miles  broad.  Above  it  lies  Square  Island  ; 
and,  at  its  foot, 

H.  — Navy  Isi.and,  belonging  to  the  Ca¬ 
nadians  ;  all  the  other  islands  in  the  Niagara 
having  been  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  decision  of  the  commissioners,  under  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  about  1,000  acres,  and  is  well  wooded, 
level,  and  about  eight  feet  above  the  river. 
Upon  this  speck  of  land,  the  interest  of  the 
war  may  hereafter  be  concentrated;  the 
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Insurgents  having  established  their  camp 
here  :  it  is  described  as  an  excellent  military 
position,  there  being  a  facility  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  both  shores.  The  position  of 
the  Loyalists,  according  to  the  latest  news, 
was  about  half  a  mile  distant,  at 

I.  — Chippawa  Village ;  whither,  from  Black 
Rock,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  there  is  a 
good  level  road  along  the  river  side.  Chip¬ 
pawa  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  an  obsti¬ 
nate  engagement  between  the  British  and 
Americans,  on  July  5th,  1814,  in  which  the 
Marquis  of  Tweddale  was  severely  wounded. 
Both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  but  the 
British  are  presumed  to  have  been  defeated. 
At  Chippawa  may  be  distinctly  seen  the 
spray  of  the  Niagara  Falls,  three  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  A  recent  traveller,  Lieutenant  Coke, 
while  walking  over  Battle  Ground  in  quest  of 
some  mound  or  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  numerous  brave  who  fell  here,  saw  the 
light  white  cloud  of  spray  rising  from  the 
Falls,  beautifully  gilded  by  the  declining  sun. 
But  the  vast  clouds  of  vapour  which  are 
thrown  up  from  the  Falls  may  be  seen  from 
a  much  greater  distance,  appearing  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  which  is  20  miles,  like  a  pillar  of  smoke. 
When  the  sun  and  the  position  of  the  ob¬ 
server  is  favourable,  they  sparkle  like  dia¬ 
monds,  with  occasional  flashes  of  the  most 
brilliant  colours. 

J.  — Rapids.  Beyond  Navy  Island,  the 
river  resembles  a  bay  more  than  two  miles  in 
breadth,  and  then  narrows  down  by  the  Ra¬ 
pids,  (already  noticed,)  to 

K- — The  Falls  of  Niagara  and  Goat 
Island.  The  latter  is  of  wedge-like  form,  about 
half  a  mile  in  length,  presenting  its  broadest 
end  to  the  precipice  ;  it  is  thickly  wooded, 
but  intersected  by  drives  and  paths,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  refreshment-house,  several  mills,  and 
a  museum  of  natural  history.  A  singular 
bridge  or  pier  has  been  projected  nearly  300 
feet  into  the  river,  where  a  single  piece  of 
timber  overhangs  the  edge  of  the  Great  Fall 
about  15  feet.  We  shall  not  be  expected 
here  to  detail  this  mighty  wonder  —  this 
“  great  deep  ocean  thrown  over  a  precipice 
nearly  150  feet  high.”  Its  tremendous  noise 
has  been  compared  to  the  pealing  of  artillery 
of  two  large  squadrons  at  sea  in  thick  wea¬ 
ther,  the  auditor  being  about  five  miles  dis¬ 
tant  ;  to  the  incessant  rumbling,  deep,  mono¬ 
tonous,  sound,  accompanied  by  the  tremour 
in  a  grist  mill  of  very  large  dimensions, 
where  many  pairs  of  stones  are  at  work ;  and 
to  the  tumbling  of  a  vast  number  of  large 
round  stones,  from  a  huge  precipice  into 
water  of  profound  depth;  and  this  noise  may 
be  heard,  when  the  atmosphere  is  favourable, 
50  miles.  The  Canadian  side  is  exquisitely 
beautiful,  richly  cultivated  and  thickly  peo¬ 
pled  ;  and  the  rapid  progress  of  business  and 
the  arts,  and  the  inexhaustible  water  power, 
will  soon  render  it  one  of  the  most  important 


parts  of  the  British  dominions.  About  half 
a  mile  below  the  Falls,  was  fought  the  battle 
of  Lundylane,  or  Bridgewater,  very  soon  after 
the  action  at  Chippawa,  already  noticed  ;  in 
which,  of  9,000  men  on  both  sides,  1,738 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing. 

Jj. —  The  Village  of  Lewistown,  opposite 
Queenstown  ;  a  miserable  scene  of  ruins  since 
the  war. 

M- — Fort  Niagara,  a  neatly  built  Ameri¬ 
can  station,  not  800  yards  distant  from,  and 
opposite 

N'.-  -Fort  George,  or  Niagara,  or  Newark, 
formerly  the  seat  of  Government,  and  the 
sea-port,  (if  it  may  be  so  called,)  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  :  the  fort  is  strong,  and  the  neat  town 
all  bustle  and  gaiety,  owing  to  the  frequent 
arrival  and  departure  of  steam-boats,  sloops, 
and  other  vessels.  The  town  was  built  so 
far  back  as  1725,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  by  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in 
1759,  was  ceded  by  treaty  to  the  United 
States  in  1794,  and  restored  to  them  after  the 
peace  of  1814.  The  district  termed  Niagara 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  richest  tracts  in  the 
world,  and  most  eligibly  situate  in  a  bight, 
as  it  were,  between  the  magnificent  lakes  of 
Erie  and  Ontario.  Throughout  this  and  the 
adjoining  sections  of  the  province,  the  fo¬ 
rests  are  remarkable  for  the  steady  growth 
and  rich  foliage  of  the  trees :  in  several 
places,  immense  prairies  or  natural  meadows 
extend  for  hundreds  of  miles  ;  and  with  the 
vista  relieved  by  occasional  clumps  of  oak, 
white  pine,  and  poplar,  as  if  planted  by  man 
with  a  view  to  ornament.  With  a  delicious 
climate  stretching  from  42°  to  44°  north  lati¬ 
tude,  this  section  is  the  finest  in  Upper 
Canada. — The  town  of  Niagara,  with  its 
decaying  breastworks  and  redoubts,  remind 
one  of  the  ravages  of  war,  and  are  put  to 
shame  by  the  whitened  walls  of  Fort  Niagara, 
which,  from  its  peculiar  position  might  annoy 
the  English  town  by  a  very  effective  bom¬ 
bardment. 

O- — Tonnewanta  Town  and  Creek. 

p. — IVilland  Canal ,  a  work  of  great  com¬ 
mercial  importance  to  Canada.  It  affords 
communication  for  vessels  as  large  as  navi¬ 
gate  the  lakes,  viz.  of  the  burden  of  125  tons, 
and  for  steam-vessels,  between  the  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie,  by  a  line  of  canal  about 
43  miles  long;  in  which  there  are  334  feet  of 
lockage,  and  great  natural  obstacles ;  so  that 
the  inconvenience  which  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
create,  as  far  as  internal  commerce  is  con¬ 
cerned,  are  removed.  This  noble  work  was 
commenced  by  the  Canada  Land  Company, 
and  by  aid  of  the  British  Government,  in 
money  and  land,  has  been  completed,  or 
nearly  so,  at  an  expense  of  500,000/.  There 
are  two  prodigious  excavations  in  the  line : 
one  of  them  called,  par  excellence ,  the  Deep 
Cut,  (the  greatest  artificial  work  in  America, 
except  the  Desague,  in  Mexico,)  passes 
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th  rough  an  almost  abrupt  rocky  summit  of 
27  feet  above  the  canal  bottom. 

Q. — Chippawa  River. 

If* — Part  of  Lake  Ontario  ;  celebrated 
for  its  depth,  in  some  places  unfathomable, 
and  for  the  clearness  of  its  water.  Its  length 
is  about  170  miles,  and  its  circumference, 
467 ;  its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
230  feet.  The  shore,  on  the  north,  is  bold, 
on  the  American  side,  low,  on  the  Canada 
side,  well  wooded;  with  thriving  settlements, 
and  the  picturesque  town  of  Toronto,  (the 
Capital  of  Upper  Canada,)  overhanging  the 
waters,  on  the  north-eastern  shore  ;  Kingston, 
the  best  harbour  to  the  north-east,  belongs  to 
the  British.  1  hence  to  Brockville,  the  lake 
which  narrows  at  last  to  two  miles,  is  studded 
with  multitudes  of  islands,  far  exceeding  the 
number  of  1,000  generally  allotted  to  it.  They 
are  almost  all  covered  with  wood,  and  luxu¬ 
riant  vegetation.  Nothing  is  wanting  but 
the  vicinity  of  mountains  and  hills  to  make 
this  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world. 

Such  is  but  an  outline  of  the  Niagara  and 
its  banks,  at  this  moment  in  the  Transatlantic 
newspaper  phrase,  “  bristling  with  bayonets,” 
and  pointed  to  as  the  theatre  of  an  obstinate 
civil  war.  Heaven  grant  that  such  predic¬ 
tions  be  not  verified  ! — for,  who  can  forget 
the  succession  of  severe  actions  which  took 
place  upon  these  banks  between  the  Americans 
and  the  British  in  the  years  1812,  181.3,  and 
1814;  of  which  a  recent  visiter*  gives  the 
following  horrifying  picture  :  “  The  warfare 
being  altogether  on  the  frontier,  and  the 
militia  on  both  sides  of  the  river  called  out, 
the  contest  was  attended  with  all  the  aggra¬ 
vations  of  a  state  of  civil  war  ;  the  comba¬ 
tants  being  not  merely  near  neighbours  in 
point  of  residence,  but  so  connected  with 
each  other  by  blood,  that  brothers,  and  fa¬ 
thers-in-law  were  obliged  to  fight  against 
each  other.  Every  town  on  the  boundary 
line  was  in  the  course  of  the  war  destroj'ed, 
either  by  the  one  belligerent  or  the  other,  as 
they  were  alternately  successful ;  and  the 
inhabitants,  women  and  children,  frequently 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring 
forest  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  the  barbarity  of  their  enemies,  part  of 
whom  were  Indians.”  Since  this  unhappy 
period,  how  much  have  peace  and  civ.liza- 
tion  effected  upon  these  shores  to  obliterate 
the  “damned  spots  ”  in  this  sad  history; 
and,  painful  would  it  be  to  behold  the  labours 
of  human  industry,  after  the  lapse  of  but  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  again  arrested  in  their 
healthful  course  by  “  a  misfortune  ever  deplo¬ 
rable  and  yet  common.”  Burke  has  well  said, 
“  Laws  are  commanded  to  hold  their  tongues 
among  arms ;  and  tribunals  fall  to  the  ground 
with  the  peace  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
uphold.” 

*  Mr.  James  Stuart ;  iu  his  excellent  work,  Three 
Years  iu  North  America. 


THE  SEVERE  WINTER. 

(To  the  Editor .) 

At  this  cold  season  of  the  year,  when  fire, 
and  frost,  and  snow,  have  become  so  rife, 
all  things  which  bring  to  mind  the  pleasur¬ 
able  associations  of  our  summer  rambles  in 
fields  and  gardens,  cannot,  I  presume,  be  al¬ 
together  void  of  interest;  and,  with  this 
view,  I  send  you  the  result,  in  a  few  words, 
of  some  inquiries  I  have  been  making,  as  to 
the  effect  of  this  long-continued  and  severe 
winter  on  different  plants. 

Jn  all  the  nursery-grounds  about  London, 
a  very  considerable  number  of  the  Half- 
hardy  Shrubby  plants  have  been  more  or 
less  injured.  Herbaceous  plants,  however, 
have  sustained  little  damage,  in  consequence, 
perhaps,  of  the  much  greater  quantity  of 
snow  than  usual ;  and  of  this  we  have  ex¬ 
amples  in  those  common  indigenous  species, 
the  rosemary,  red  Archangel,  winter-helle¬ 
bore,  snow-drop,  daisy,  and  groundsel, which 
are  now  in  full  bloom. 

I  am  informed  too,  by  a  gentleman  just 
arrived  from  Edinburgh,  that  the  Roscoea 
purpurea ,  one  of  the  Zinziberacece,  has  lived 
in  the  open  border  of  the  celebrated  garden 
of  that  city,  without  protection,  during  se¬ 
veral  winters,  and  flowered  freely  each  sum¬ 
mer  !  This  splendid  plant  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Roscoe  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
has  been  cultivated  by  him  in  the  Liverpool 
Botanic  Garden  for  several  years  past  — 
which  would  seem  to  afford  a  corroborative 
proof  of  the  remark  of  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
who  maintained  that  any  plant,  of  whatever 
climate,  might  be  naturalized  in  Britain  by 
proper  culture. 

It  strikes  me,  that,  the  extent  of  injury 
which  h;ts  been  done  to  various  families  of 
plants  in  the  course  of  the  present  winter, 
might  be  correctly  displayed  in  a  tabular 
form,  and  thus  prove  of  much  interest  to  the 
Meteorological  Botanist ;  the  several  degrees 
of  temperature  being  noted,  the  species 
arranged  according  to  their  natural  orders, 
and  the  situations  they  occupy  in  the  garden 
— whether  upon  walls,  or  in  exposed  or  shel¬ 
tered  borders.  T.  H. 

Fellow  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  London,  and 
Associate  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society. 
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BUONAPARTIANA. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Buona¬ 
parte  to  Talma,  after  the  siege  of  Toulon: — 
“  I  have  fought  like  a  lion  for  the  Republic  ; 
but  my  good  friend,  Talma,  as  my  reward  I 
am  left  to  die  with  huuger.  I  am  at  the 
bottom  of  all  my  resources.  That  miserable 
fellow,  Aubry,*  leaves  me  in  the  mire,  when 
he  might  do  something  for  me.  I  feel  that 
I  have  the  power  of  doing  more  than  gene- 
*  Minister  of  War. 
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rals  Santerre  and  Rossignol,  and  yet  they 
cannot  find  a  corner  for  me  in  La  Vendee  or 
elsewhere,  to  give  me  employment.  You  are 
happy — your  reputation  depends  upon  your¬ 
self  alone.  Two  hours  passed  on  the  boards, 
bring  you  before  the  public,  whence  all 
glory  emanates  :  but  for  us  soldiers,  we  are 
forced  to  pay  dearly  for  fame  upon  an  exten¬ 
sive  stage  ;  and,  after  all,  we  are  not  allowed 
to  attain  it ;  therefore  do  not  regret  the  path 
you  have  chosen  ;  remain  upon  your  theatre  : 
who  knows  if  I  shall  ever  make  my  appear¬ 
ance  upon  mine.  I  have  seen  Monvel* — he 
is  a  true  friend.  Barrasf  makes  me  fine 
promises;  but  will  he  keep  them?  I  doubt 
it.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  reduced  to  my 
last  sous :  have  you  a  few  crowns  to  spare 
me?  I  will  not  refuse  them,  and  promise  to 
pay  you  out  of  the  first  kingdom  I  win  by  my 
sword.  How  happy  were  the  heroes  of 
Ariosto ;  they  had  not  to  depend  upon  a 
Minister  of  War. — Adieu  !  Yours, 

“  BuONAPAliTE.” 

The  following  answer  was  delivered  by 
Buonaparte,  to  an  address  from  a  deputation 
of  Romans  : — “  My  mind  is  filled  with  re¬ 
membrances  of  your  ancestors.  The  first 
time  that  I  pass  the  Alps,  I  will  make  some 
stay  in  your  city.  The  French  emperors,  my 
predecessors,  had  separated  you  from  the 
territory  of  the  empire,  and  assigned  your 
country  as  a  fief  to  your  bishops ;  but  the 
welfare  of  my  people  no  longer  admits  of  any 
division  whatever.  France  and  Italy  must  be 
completely  united  under  the  same  system  ; 
besides,  you  had  need  of  a  powerful  hand  ;  I 
feel  a  particular  satisfaction  in  being  your 
benefactor.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  that 
there  shall  be  the  least  change  made  in  the 
religion  of  our  fathers.  I,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Church,  will  not  depart  from  her  bosom. 
Jesus  Christ  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
invest  St.  Peter  with  a  secular  supremacy : 
your  see,  the  first  of  Christendom,  shall  re¬ 
main  such :  your  bishop  is  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  church,  in  like  manner  as  I  am  its 
Caesar.  I  give  to  God  that  which  is  God’s, 
and  to  Caesar  that  which  is  Caesar’s.” 

The  following  letter,  dated  October  10, 
1 809,  was  written  by  Buonaparte,  from 
Schoenbrun,  to  the  Emperor  Alexander : — 
“  The  Duke  of  Vicenza  informs  me  that  your 
Imperial  Majesty  wished  for  peace  with 
Sweden,  and  that  you  have  obtained  the 
advantages  which  you  desired.  Will  your 
Majesty  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  event?  The  negotiations  of  Altenburgh 
have  been  transferred  to  Vienna.  Prince 
John  of  Lichtenstein  conducts  them  with 
M.  de  Ghampagny,  and  I  expect  I  shall  soon 
be  able  to  inform  your  Majesty  of  peace  being 
concluded  with  Austria.  You  will  see  by  the 

*  A  distinguished  comedian  and  dramatic  writer. 

t  President  of  the  Directory. 


treaty,  that,  conformably  to  your  wishes,  the 
greater  part  of  Gallicia  will  not  change 
masters ;  and  that  I  have  managed  your 
interests  as  you  would  have  done  yourself ; 
conciliating  everything  with  what  honour 
required  of  me.  The  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  require  that  it  should 
possess  the  favourable  regards  of  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  ;  and  your  Majesty’s  subjects  may  rest 
assured  that,  in  no  case,  nor  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  they  to  expect  any  protec¬ 
tion  from  me.  I  have  given  Austria  the 
most  advantageous  peace  that  she  could 
expect.  She  only  loses  Saltzburg,  and  a  mere 
trifle  on  the  side  ot  the  Inn :  she  cedes 
nothing  in  Bohemia.  On  the  side  of  Italy, 
she  cedes  only  what  is  indispensable  for  my 
communication  with  Dalmatia.  The  Austrian 
monarchy,  therefore,  remains  entire.  This 
is  the  second  experiment  which  I  have  been 
willing  to  make  :  I  have  used  towards  her  a 
moderation  which  she  had  no  right  to  expect. 
In  this  I  hope  I  have  done  what  is  gratifying 
to  jour  Majesty.  I  send  your  Majesty  the 
English  journals  last  received.  You  will  there 
see  that  the  English  ministers  are  fighting 
with  each  other ;  that  there  is  a  revolution  in 
the  ministry  ;  and  that  all  is  perfect  anarchy. 
The  folly  and  absurdity  of  that  cabinet  are 
beyond  description.  They  have  recently 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  from  25,000  to 
30,000  men  in  the  most  horrible  country  in 
the  world  ;  it  would  have  been  just  as  well  to 
have  thrown  them  into  the  sea,  so  pestilential 
are  the  marshes  of  Walcheren :  in  Spain  they 
have  lost  a  very  considerable  number  of  men. 
General  Wellesley  has  had  the  extreme  im¬ 
prudence  to  commit  himself  in  the  heart  of 
Spain  with  30,000  men  ;  having  on  his  flanks 
three  armies,  consisting  of  ninety  battalions, 
and  from  forty  to  fifty  squadrons  ;  whilst  he 
had  in  his  front  the  army  commanded  by  the 
King,  which  was  of  equal  force :  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  such  an  act  of  presumption.  It 
remains  at  present  to  be  ascertained  who  are 
to  succeed  the  late  ministry.  The  United 
States  are  on  the  worst  terms  with  England, 
and  seem  disposed,  sincerely  and  seriously,  to 
approximate  to  our  system.  I  pray  God, 
Monsieur  my  brother,  to  have  you  in  his  high 
and  holy  keeping. — Napoleon.” 

So  anxious  was  Buonaparte  to  bring  to  the 
aid  of  art  the  very  highest  talent,  that  he 
engaged  Isabey,  the  celebrated  miniature 
painter  at  the  china  works  at  Sevres,  where 
his  talent  was  employed  at  the  expense  of 
the  state  in  historical,  as  well  as  portrait  and 
ornamental,  painting. 

After  the  events  of  the  18th  Brumaire,the 
Count  de  Provence];  sent  M.  Hyde  de  Neu- 
ville  to  Buonaparte,  with  a  letter,  desiring  to 
know  whether  he  acted  on  his  own  interest 
or  that  of  the  Bourbons  ;  to  which  commu- 

t  Louis  XVI 1 1. 
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nication  Buonaparte  sent  the  following  an¬ 
swer : — “  Paris,  le  10  Frimaire,*  an  viii.  de 
la  R6publique. — I  have  received  your  letter, 
sir  ;  I  thank  you  for  the  civilities  it  contains. 
You  ought  not  to  wish  to  return  to  France  ; 
you  would  have  to  inarch  over  100,000  dead 
bodies.  Sacrifice  your  interest  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  France.  History  will  extol 
such  an  act.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  your  family.  I  will  contribute 
with  pleasure  to  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of 
your  retreat. — Buonaparte.” 

Maria  Louisa  stated  to  Buonaparte,  that 
when  her  marriage  with  him  was  first  pro¬ 
posed,  she  could  not  help  feeling  a  kind  of 
terror,  owing  to  the  accounts  she  had  heard 
of  Napoleon  from  the  individuals  of  her  fa¬ 
mily.  When  she  mentioned  these  reports  to 
her  uncles,  the  Archdukes,  who  were  very 
urgent  for  the  marriage,  they  replied :  “  That 
was  very  true  while  he  was  our  enemy,  but 
the  case  is  now  altered.” 

When  the  news  of  Napoleon’s  death  was 
brought  to  Vienna,  the  Count  de  Dietrich- 
stein,  the  superior  governor  of  the  Prince  de 

- ,  being  absent,  the  Emperor  charged 

M.  Foresti  to  communicate  the  melancholy 
intelligence  to  the  young  Napoleon  :  he  was 
then  ten  years  of  age.  It  was  on  July  22,  at 
Schoeubrun,  in  the  same  place,  and  on  the 
same  day,  on  which  he  himself,  eleven  years 
after,  left  this  world  for  a  better,  that  M.  Fo¬ 
resti  announced  to  him  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  wept  bitterly,  and  his  sorrow 
continued  for  several  days.  11  My  father 
little  thought,”  said  young  Napoleon  to 
M.  Foresti,  “  that  when  he  died,  you  would 
be  the  person  from  whom  I  should  receive 
such  kindness  and  affection.”  This  alluded 
to  the  harsh  treatment  M.  Foresti  received 
from  Napoleon  after  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French. 

The  solitude  of  Napoleon,  in  his  exile  and 
in  his  tomb,  (says  M.  de  Chateaubriand,)  has 
thrown  another  kind  of  spell  over  a  brilliant 
memory.  Alexander  did  not  die  in  sight  of 
Greece;  he  disappeared  amid  the  pomp  of 
distant  Babylon  :  Buonaparte  did  not  close 
his  eyes  in  the  presence  of  France  ;  he  passed 
away  in  the  gorgeous  horizons  of  the  torrid 
zone.  The  man  who  had  shown  himself  in 
such  powerful  reality, vanished  like  a  dream; 
his  life,  which  belonged  to  history,  co-operated 
in  the  poetry  of  his  death;  he  now  sleeps  for 
ever,  like  a  hermit  or  a  paria,  beneath  a  wil¬ 
low,  in  a  narrow  valley  surrounded  by  steep 
rocks,  at  the  extremity  of  a  lonely  path  ;  the 
depth  of  the  silence  which  presses  upon  him, 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  vastness  of  that 
tumult  which  had  surrounded  him.  Nations 
are  absent ;  their  throng  has  retired  ;  the 
bird  of  Jhe  tropics,  harnessed  to  the  car  of 
the  sun,  as  Buffon  magnificently  expresses 

#  December,  1800. 


it,  speeding  his  Wight  downward  from  the 
planet  of  light,  rests  fora  moment  over  ashes, 
the  weight  of  which  has  shaken  the  equili¬ 
brium  of  the  globe.  Buonaparte  crossed  the 
ocean  to  repair  to  final  exile,  regardless  of 
that  beautiful  sky  which  delighted  Colum¬ 
bus,  Vasco  de  Gama,  and  Camoens  ;  stretched 
upon  the  ship’s  stern,  he  perceived  not  that 
unknown  constellations  were  sparkling  over 
his  head :  his  powerful  glance  for  the  first 
time  encountered  their  rays.  What  to  him 
were  stars  which  he  had  never  seen  from  his 
bivouacs,  and  which  had  never  shone  over  his 
empire.  Nevertheless,  not  one  of  them  has 
failed  to  fulfil  its  destiny :  one  half  of  the 
firmament  spread  its  light  over  his  cradle,  the 
other  half  was  reserved  to  illuminate  his 
tomb.  W.  G.  C. 
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LEICESTER  GENERAL  NEWS  ROOM  AND 
LIBRARY. 

( From  the  Companion  to  the  Almanack  for  1838.)’ 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  not  only  that  Leices¬ 
ter  is  beginning  to  rival  some  other  provin¬ 
cial  towns,  but  that  for  many  of  its  improve¬ 
ments  and  embellishments  it  is  indebted  to 
the  talent  of  a  resident  architect,  Mr.  W. 
Flint,  whose  design  for  the  building  we  here 
give  a  view  of,  exhibits  so  much  taste  that 
we  can  readily  imagine  it  fairly  deserved  the 
preference  it  obtained  at  a  numerous  compe¬ 
tition  ;  and  are  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
cost  independently  of  that  of  the  site,  will 
not  exceed  3,300/.,  which,  considering  the 
finished  embellishment  bestowed  upon  the 
exterior,  is  an  exceedingly  moderate  sum,  even 
were  it  faced  entirely  with  Roman  cement ; 
whereas  the  stylobate  is  of  stone,  and  the 
part  above  it  is  of  cement,  with  stone  dres¬ 
sings.  The  building  stands  at  the  angle  of 
Granby  and  Belvoir  streets,  the  entrance  or 
east  front  being  towards  the  former,  the 
south  front  to  the  latter.  The  first  of  these 
which  is  only  49  feet  has  a  recessed  loggia, 
a  distyle  in  autis,  with  one  window  on  a  floor 
on  each  side  of  it :  within  this  loggia  are 
three  doors  with  niches  over  them.  The 
order  is  that  of  the  rich  Ionic  of  the  Minerva 
Polias,  at  Athens,  and  is  continued  along  the 
south  front  (whose  length  is  79-6/),  in  four 
three-quarter  columns  and  antae.  In  the  five 
centre  intercolumns  thus  formed  are  as  many 
windows,  with  panels  over  them,  which  latter 
forming  a  continuous  line  of  sculpture  be¬ 
tween  the  columns,  will  be  filled  with  reliefs 
designed  and  modelled  by  Mr.  W.  Pitts,  an 
artist  well  known  to  the  public  by  his  two 
magnificent  compositions  the  shield  of  Eneas 
and  that  of  Hercules.  The  extremeties  or 
end  compartment  has,  like  those  of  the  other' 
front,  two  windows,  one  on  the  lower,  the 
other  on  the  upper  floor.  The  order  is 
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(Leicester  General  News  Room  and  Library.) 


placed  on  a  stylobate  5.  6'  high,  which  depth 
of  surface,  being  without  windows,  contri¬ 
butes  in  no  small  degree  to  the  classical  air 
of  the  ensemble.  It  must,  however,  be  al¬ 
lowed  it  is  not  attended  with  so  good  effect 
in  the  entrance  front,  it  being  there  unavoid¬ 
ably  interrupted  and  broken  through  at  the 
portico,  where  it  forms  an  insulated  pedestal 
beneath  e^ch  column,  a  defect  that  might 
have  been  got  over  by  leaving  only  the  centre 
intercolumn  open  below  for  the  entrance,  even 
had  it  been  necessary  to  make  it  somewhat 
wider  than  at  present.  The  height  of  the 
columns  is  25  feet,  that  of  the  entablature  6, 
which  added  to  the  stylobate  give  36.  6'  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cornice.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  he  was  much  cramped  by 
the  limited  space,  the  architect  has  arranged 
his  interior  very  judiciously  and  likewise  with 
a  careful  regard  to  effect.  In  the  portico  are 
two  entrances,  one,  through  a  vestibule,  into 
the  news-room ;  the  other  to  the  staircase, 
which  give  access  to  the  library,  forming  the 
upper  part  of  that  room.  This  apartment  is 
60  X  34,  and  30  high  to  the  ceiling,  or  to 
that  of  the  lantern  (which  is  23  X  13)  41  ft. 
The  lower  part  of  the  room  is  lighted  on  its 
south  side  by  the  five  centre  windows  towards 
Belvoir-street,  beneath  the  library  gallery  on 
that  side,  which  is  at  the  height  of  13  feet 
from  the  floor.  This  gallery  is  supported  by 
twelve  Corinthian  columns,  in  imitation  of 
scagliola ;  and  the  walls  above  it  will  be  deco¬ 
rated  with  bold  pilasters,  between  which  will 
be  the  shelving  or  book-cases.  Above  the 
architrave  of  this  upper  order  will  be  an  en¬ 
riched  cove  and  ceiling.  From  the  centre  of 
the  lantern  there  will  be  an  ornamental 
bronze  chandelier,  with  fifteen  gas-light 
burners ;  and  the  room  will  be  warmed  and 


ventilated  by  Price  and  Manby’s  apparatus. 
Besides  this  there  is  a  reading-room  for  peri¬ 
odicals  on  the  ground-floor  at  one  end  of  the 
building,  and  at  the  other  the  librarian’s 
apartments,  &c. 

Among  other  public  buildings  recently 
erected  in  Leicester  are — the  Collegiate  Pro¬ 
prietary  School  attached  to  the  Church,  and 
the  Leicester  and  Leicestership  Proprietary 
School  founded  by  the  dissenting  interest. 
Both  institutions  are  designed  to  educate 
three  hundred  boys,  and  have  spacious  houses 
for  the  masters  attached  to  them.  The 
former  of  these  buildings  is  in  the  Tudor 
style ;  the  other  has  a  bold  but  ill-placed 
Tuscan  portico.  The  new  Theatre  erected 
last  year  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  S.  Beazley, 
the  architect  of  the  St.  James’s  Theatre, 
London,  is  a  light  and  cheerful  structure, 
but  in  an  impure  style  of  design.  The 
County  Lunatic  Asylum  was  also  erected 
last  year.  A  new  church  is  now  building  at 
the  sole  expense  of  F.  Turner,  Esq.,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  but  will  be 
quite  a  plain  edifice,  and  a  new  subscription 
church  is  about  to  be  commenced  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret.  In  the  environs  of 
the  town  several  handsome  villas  have  been 
erected,  showing  that  there  is  no  lack  of  en¬ 
terprise  and  taste  on  the  part  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Leicester. 

CJe  Cmttemporari)  Crabeller. 

TWO  ATTEMPTS  TO  ASCEND  CHIMBORAZO. 

BY  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

(7 reinstated  from  the  German  by  Dr.  Martin  Barry, 
in  Jameson's  Journal.') 

The  highest  mountain-summits  of  both 
continents,— in  the  old  continent,  Dhawala- 
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giri  (White  Mountain)  and  the  Jawahir  ;  in 
the  new,  the  Sorata  and  the  Illimani, — re¬ 
main  unreached  by  man.  The  highest  point 
of  the  earth’s  surface  attained,  lies  in  South 
America  on  the  south-east  side  of  Chimbo¬ 
razo.  There  travellers  have  reached  the 
height  of  nearly  18,500  Paris  feet* — viz.,  in 
June  1802,  3,016  toises, f  in  December,  1831, 
3,080  toises,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ba¬ 
rometrical  measurements  have  thus  been 
made,  in  the  chain  of  the  Andes  3,720 
(Paris)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc.  The  height  of  Mont  Blanc  is 
in  relation  to  that  of  the  Cordilleras  so  incon¬ 
siderable,  that  in  the  latter,  there  are  much 
frequented  passes  that  are  higher;  indeed, 
the  upper  part  of  the  great  city  of  Potosi  has 
an  elevation  only  323  toises  inferior  to  that  of 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  1  have  thought 
it  needful  to  premise  these  numerical  state¬ 
ments,  in  order  to  present  to  the  imagination 
definite  points  of  comparison  for  the  hypso¬ 
metric,  as  it  were  plastic,  contemplation  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  attainment  of  great  heights  is  of  less 
scientific  interest,  when  the  same  lie  far- 
above  the  snow-line,  and  can  be  visited  for  a 
few  hours  only.  Immediate  barometrical 
measurements  of  heights  afford  indeed  this 
advantage,  that  the  results  are  quickly  ob¬ 
tained,  yet  the  summits  are,  for  the  most  part, 
surrounded  by  high  plains,  adapted  for  trigo¬ 
nometrical  operations,  by  which  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  measurements  can  be  repeatedly 
proved ;  whilst  a  single  determination  by 
means  of  the  barometer,  is  liable  to  consider¬ 
able  errors,  beeause  of  the  ascending  and 
descending  currents  of  air  on  the  mountain 
slopes,  and  the  variation  in  the  decrease  of 
temperature  thus  occasioned.  The  nature  of 
the  rocks,  from  the  permanent  covering  of 
snow,  is  almost  entirely  withdrawn  from 
geognostic  observation,  since  there  are  pre¬ 
sented  only  single  ridges  composed  of  much 
weathered  strata.  Organic  life  ceases  in 
these  lofty  solitudes.  Scarcely  do  the  condor 
and  winged  insects  stray  into  these  attenu¬ 
ated  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  the  latter  being 
carried  up  by  the  currents  of  air.  If  the 
endeavours  of  travelling  natural  philosophers 
who  strive  to  climb  the  higher  summits  of 
the  earth,  is  scarcely  rewarded  by  a  serious 
scientific  interest,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  active  popular  participation  in  such  endea¬ 
vours.  That  which  seems  unattainable  has 
a  mysterious  attractive  power  ;  we  wish  that 
all  should  be  explored, — at  least  attempted, 
though  not  to  be  obtained.  Chimborazo  has 
.been  the  wearisome  object  of  all  inquiries 
addressed  to  me  since  my  first  return  to 
Europe.  The  thoroughly  exploring  of  the 

*  One  French  foot  is  =1. 07892,  or  about  1,1.15th 
English. — Tr. 

+  A  loise  is  =  1.94904  metres,  or  6.39459  English 
feet.-  Tr. 


most  important  laws  of  nature,  the  most  vivid 
delineations  of  stratified  zones  of  plants  and 
differences  in  climates,  determining,  as  the 
latter  do,  the  object  of  agriculture,  were  sel¬ 
dom  capable  of  diverting  attention  from  the 
snow  clad  summit  which  at  that  time  (before 
Pentland’s  journey  to  Bolivia)  was  supposed 
to  be  the  culminating  point  of  the  dike-like 
Andes. 

I  shall  here  extract  from  the  still  unprinted 
portion  of  my  journals,  the  simple  narration  of 
a  mountain  journey.  The  entire  detail  of  the 
trigonometrical  measurement,  which  I  made 
at  New  Riobamba  in  the  plain  of  Tapia,  was 
made  knowu  in  the  introduction  to  the  first 
volume  of  my  Astronomical  Observations , 
soon  after  my  return.  The  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  plants  on  the  acclivity  of 
Chimborazo  and  the  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tains  (from  the  sea-coast  up  to  a  height  of 
14,800  feet),  I  have  attempted  to  represent 
by  a  figure  in  a  table  of  my  Geographical 
and  Physical  Atlas  of  South  America ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  excellent  determination  by 
Kunth  of  the  alpine  vegetation  of  the  Cordil¬ 
leras,  collected  by  Bonpiand  and  myself. 

The  history  of  the  ascent  itself,  which  can 
present  but  little  dramatic  interest,  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  my 
journey  towards  the  equatorial  regions.  But 
since  my  friend  M.  Boussingault,  now  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemistry  at  Lyons,  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  learned  travellers  of  modern 
times,  has  recently,  at  my  request,  described 
in  the  Annals  de  Chimie  et  de  Physiques, J 
this  enterprise,  which  very  closely  resembles 
my  own, — and  since  our  observations  are 
mutually  confirmative  of  each  other, — this 
small  fragment  of  a  journey,  which  I  here 
lay  before  the  public,  will  no  doubt  be  fa¬ 
voured  with  an  indulgent  reception.  I  shall 
provisionally  refrain  from  all  circumstantial 
geognostic  and  physical  discussions. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  J  709,  I  was  in  the 
crater  of  the  Peak  of  Tenneriffe.  Three 
years  afterwards,  almost  on  the  same  day 
(the  23rd  of  June,  1802),  I  reached  a  point 
6,700  feet  higher,  near  the  summit  of  Chim¬ 
borazo.  After  a  long  delay  in  the  table¬ 
land  of  Quito,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and 
picturesque  regions  of  the  earth,  we  under¬ 
took  the  journey  towards  the  forests  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  trees  of  Loxa,  the  upper  course 
of  the  river  Amazons,  westward  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  strait  (Pongo  de  Manseriche),  and 
through  the  sady  desert  along  the  Peruvian 
coast  of  the  South  Sea  towards  Lima,  where 
we  were  to  observe  the  transit  of  Mercury  on 
the  9  th  of  November,  1 802.  On  a  plain  covered 
with  pumice-stone, — where  (after  the  fearful 
earthquake  of  February  4,  1797)  the  build- 
ding  of  the  new  city  Riobamba  was  begun, — 

f  See  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  vol. 
xix,  for  1835,  where  there  is  a  translation  of  lloussiu- 
gault’s  memoir. 
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we  enjoyed  for  several  days  a  splendid  view 
ot  the  bell  or  dome-shaped  summit  of  Chim¬ 
borazo.  We  had  the  clearest  weather,  fa¬ 
vouring  trigonometrical  observation.  By 
means  of  a  large  telescope,  we  had  thoroughly 
examined  the  snow-mantle  of  the  mountain, 
still  15,700  toises  distant,  and  discovered 
several  ridges,  which,  projecting  like  sterile 
black  streaks,  converged  towards  the  summit 
and  gave  some  hope  that,  upon  them,  a  firm 
footing  might  be  obtained  in  the  region  of 
eternal  snow.  Riobamba  Nuevo  lies  within 
sight  of  the  enormous  and  now  indented 
mountain  Capac-urcu,  called  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  El  Altar,  which  (says  a  tradition  of  the 
natives)  was  once  higher  than  Chimborazo, 
and  after  having  been  many  years  in  a  state 
of  eruption  suddenly  fell  in.  This  terror¬ 
spreading  event  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
shortly  before  the  conquest  of  Quito  by  the 
Inca  Tupac- Yupanqui.  Riobamba  Nuevo 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  old  Rio¬ 
bamba  of  the  great  map  of  La  Condamine 
and  Don  Pedro  Maldonado.  The  latter  city 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  great  catas¬ 
trophe  of  the4th  of  February,  1797.  which  in  a 
few  minutes  destroyed  45,000  human  beings. 
The  new  Riobamba  lies,  according  to  my 
chronometrical  observations,  42  seconds  more 
to  the  eastward  than  the  old  Riobamba,  but 
almost  in  the  same  latitude  (1°  41'  46" 
south).  We  were  in  the  plain  of  Tapia,  from 
which,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  we  began  our  ex¬ 
pedition  towards  Chimborazo,  being  already 
8,898  Paris  feet*  (1,483  toises)  above  the 
level  of  the  South  Sea.  This  table-land  is  a 
part  of  the  valley- land  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Andes,  i.  e.  between  the  chain 
of  the  active  volcanoes  Cotopaxi  and  Tungu- 
rahua  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  chain  of  the 
Iliniza  and  Chimborazo  on  the  other.  We 
gently  ascended  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  last 
mentioned  mountain,  where,  in  the  Indian 
village  Calpi,  we  were  to  pass  the  night. 
This  plain  is  sparingly  covered  with  Cactus 
stems  and  Schinus  molle,  which  resembles  a 
weeping  willow.  Herds  of  variegated  llamas, 
in  thousands,  seek  here  a  scanty  subsistence. 
At  so  great  a  height,  the  nightly  terrestrial 
radiation  of  heat,  when  the  sky  is  cloudless, 
proves  injurious  to  agriculture,  through  cold 
and  frost.  Before  reaching  Calpi,  we  visited 
Lican,  now  likewise  a  small  village,  but 
before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
eleventh  Inca,f  a  considerable  city,  and  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  Conchocando,  or 
Prince  of  Puruay.  The  natives  believe  that 
the  few  wild  llamas  found  on  the  western 
side  of  Chimborazo,  are  derived  from  dis- 

#  Thus  2,890  metres.  Boussingault  calculated 
this  elevatiou  to  be  2,870  metres,  and  estimated  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  high  plain  of  Tabia  at 
16^.4  C.  C<>lc>52  F.) 

+  The  same  Tupac-Yupanqui,  whose  well  preserved 
remaius,  Garcillasso  de  la  Vega,  so  lately  as  in  1559, 
had  seen  in  the  family-vault  at  Cuzco. 


persed  and  fugitive  herds,  which,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  old  Lican,  became  wild. 

Very  near  to  Calpi,  north-westward  of 
Lican,  there  is  in  the  barren  table-land  a 
little  isolated  hill,  the  black  mountuin ,  Yana- 
Urcu,  the  name  of  which  has  not  been  given 
by  the  French  academicians,  but  which,  in  a 
geognostical  point  of  view,  deserves  much 
attention.  The  hill  lies  SS.E.  of  Chimbo¬ 
razo,  at  a  distance  of  less  than  three  miles 
(J5  to  1°),  and  separated  from  the  same  by 
the  high  plain  of  Luisa  only.  If  in  it  we  do 
not  recognise  a  lateral  eruption  of  Chimbo¬ 
razo,  the  origin  of  the  cone  must  certainly  be 
ascribed  to  the  subterranean  forces  which, 
under  that  mountain,  have  for  thousands  of 
years  vainly  sought  an  opening.  It  is  of 
later  origin  than  the  elevation  of  the  great 
dome-shaped  mountain.  The  Yana-Urcu 
forms,  with  the  northern  hill  Naguangachi, 
a  connected  eminence  in  the  form  of  a  horse¬ 
shoe;  the  bow,  more  than  a  semicircle,  is 
open  towards  the  east.  There  probably  lies 
in  the  centre  of  the  horse-shoe,  the  point  out 
of  which  the  black  slags  have  been  thrown, 
that  now  lie  spread  far  around.  We  found 
there  a  funnel-shaped  depression  of  about 
120  feet  in  depth,  in  the  interior  of  which 
there  is  a  small  hill,  whose  height  does  not 
equal  that  of  the  surrounding  margin. 
Yana-Urcu  probably  signifies  the  southern 
culminating  point  of  the  old  crater- margin, 
which,  at  the  most,  is  elevated  400  feet  above 
the  level  of  Calpi.  Naguangachi  signifies 
the  northern  lower  end.  The  whole  emi¬ 
nence  reminds  one, — through  its  horse-shoe 
form,  not  in  regard  to  its  rock, — of  the  some¬ 
what  higher  hill  Javirac  (el  Panecillo  de 
Quito),  which  rises  isolated  at  the  foot  of  the 
volcano  Pichincha,  in  the  plain  of  Turu- 
bamba,  and  which,  in  La  Condamine’s,  or 
rather  Morainville’s  map,  is  drawn  errone¬ 
ously  as  a  perfect  cone.  According  to  the 
tradition  of  the  natives,  and  according  to  old 
MSS.  which  the  Cacike  or  Apu  of  Lican  (the 
Conchocandi)  possessed,  the  volcanic  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  Yana-Urcu  occurred  immediately 
after  the  death  of  the  Inca  Tupa-Yupanqui : 
— thus  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century.  Tradition  says  that  a  fire-ball,  or 
indeed  a  star,  fell  from  heaven  and  set  on  fire 
the  mountain.  Such  fables,  connecting  the 
fall  of  aerolites  with  eruptions  are  also  spread 
among  the  tribes  of  Mexico.  The  rock  of 
the  Yana-Urcu  is  a  porous,  dark  clove-co¬ 
loured,  often  entirely  black  slaggy  mass, 
which  may  be  easily  confounded  with  porous 
basalt.  Olivin  is  entirely  wanting  in  it,  the 
white,  sparingly  distributed  crystals  it  con¬ 
tains,  are  throughout  small  and  probably 
Labrador.  Here  and  there,  I  saw  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  iron-pyrites.  The  whole  belongs  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  black  augite-porphyry,  as  well 
as  the  whole  formation  of  Chimborazo,  to 
which  I  am  not  disposed  to  give  the  name 
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trachyte,  since  it  contains  no  felspar,  (with 
some  albite),  such  as  is  contained  in  our 
trachyte  of  the  Siebengebirge  near  Bonn. 
The  slaggy  masses  of  the  Yana-Urcu  altered 
by  a  very  active  fire,  are  indeed  extremely 
light,  but  proper  pumice-stone  has  not  been 
thrown  out  there.  The  eruption  has  taken 
place  through  a  grey,  irregularly  stratified 
mass  of  dolerite,  which  here  forms  the  table¬ 
land,  and  resembles  the  rock  of  Penipe  (at 
the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Tungurahua)  where 
syenite  and  mica-slate  containing  garnets, 
have  been  broken  through.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Yana-Urcu,  or  rather  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  towards  Lican,  the  natives  con¬ 
ducted  us  to  a  projecting  rock,  an  opening  in 
which  resembled  the  mouth  of  a  forsaken 
gallery.  Here,  as  well  as  at  the  distance  of 
ten  feet,  there  is  heard  a  violent  subterranean 
noise,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  current  of 
air,  or  subterranean  wind.  The  current  of 
air  is  much  too  weak  to  admit  of  the  noise 
being  attributed  to  it.  The  noise  certainly 
arises  from  a  subterranean  brook,  which  is 
precipitated  downwards  into  a  deep  hollow, 
and  through  its  fall  occasions  a  motion  in 
the  air.  A  monk,  the  priest  at  Calpi,  had, 
with  the  same  idea,  some  time  before,  conti¬ 
nued  on  the  gallery  at  an  open  fissure  to  pro¬ 
cure  water  for  his  village.  The  hardness  of 
the  black  augite  rock  probably  interrupted 
the  work.  Chimborazo,  notwithstanding  its 
enormous  mass  of  snow,  sends  down  into  the 
table-land  such  insignificant  brooks  of  water, 
that  it  may  be  presumed  the  greater  part  of 
its  water  flows  through  clefts  to  the  interior. 
In  the  village  of  Calpi  itself  also,  there  was 
formerly  heard  a  great  noise  in  a  house  that  had 
no  cellar.  Before  the  celebrated  earthquake 
of  the  4th  of  February,  1797,  there  sprang 
forth  a  brook  in  the  south-west  of  the  village, 
at  a  deeper  point.  Many  Indians  considered 
this  brook  as  a  part  of  the  water  that  flows 
under  the  Yana-Urcu.  But  since  the  great 
earthquake,  this  brook  has  again  disappeared. 

(To  be  continued.') 

Cfje  public  journals. 

hood’s  own.— NO.  I. 

[This  is,  indeed,  a  “Merry  Thought*’ — 
to  reprint,  (with  additions,)  the  best  of  the 
Papers  in  Mr.  Hood’s  nine  Comic  Annuals, 
and  so  afford  “  Laughter  from  year  to  year.” 
For  example,  the  present  Number,  (with  27 
Cuts,  a  capital  shilling’s  worth,)  contains 
the  Pugsley  Papers— the  Emigrant’s  Letter 
— Skying  a  Copper — Over  the  Way— Black, 
White,  and  Brown — and  many  others.  Our 
extract  is  appropriately  headed  with  %l  The 
Merry  Thought  cut,  and  is  the  Preface.] 

An  Inaugural  Discourse  on  a  certain  System 
of  Practical  Philosophy. 

Courteous  Reader! — Presuming  that  you 


have  known  something  of  the  Comic  Annual 
from  its  Child-Hood,  when  it  was  first  put 
half  binding  and  began  to  run  alone,  I  make 
bold  to  consider  you  as  an  old  friend  of  the 
family,  and  shall  accordingly  treat  you  with 
all  the  freedom  and  confidence  that  pertain 
to  such  ripe  connexions. 

How  many  years  is  it,  think  you,  “  since 
we  were  first  acquent?” 

“By  the  deep  nine  /”  sings  out  the  old  bald 
Count  Fathom  with  the  lead-line  ;  no  great 
lapse  in  the  world’s  chronology,  but  a  space 
of  infinite  importance  in  individual  history. 
For  instance,  it  has  wrought  a  serious  change 
on  the  body7,  if  not  on  the  mind,  of  your  very 
humble  servant ; — it  is  not,  however,  to  be¬ 
speak  your  sympathy,  or  to  indulge  in  what 
Lord  Byron  calls  “  the  gloomy  vanity  of 
drawing  from  self,”  that  I  allude  to  my  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  The  Scot  and  lot  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  dispensation,  forbids  me  to  think 
that  the  world  in  general  can  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  state  of  my  Household  Suf- 
ferage,  or  that  the  public  ear  will  be  as  open 
to  my  Maladies  as  to  my  Melodies.  The  sim¬ 
ple  truth  is,  that  being  a  wiser,  but  not  sad¬ 
der  man,  I  propose  to  admit  you  to  my  Pri¬ 
vate  View  of  a  system  of  Practical  Cheerful 
Philosophy,  thanks  to  which,  perchance,  the 
cranium  of  your  Humorist  is  still  secure 
from  such  a  lecture  as  was  delivered  over 
the  skull  of  Poor  Yorick. 

In  the  absence  of  a  certain  thin  “  blue-and- 
yellow’’  visage,  and  attenuated  figure — whose 
effigies  may  one  day  be  affixed  to  the  pre° 
sent  work, — you  will  not  be  prepared  to 
learn  that  some  of  the  merriest  effusions  in 
the  forthcoming  numbers  have  been  the  re¬ 
laxations  of  a  gentleman  literally  enjoying 
bad  health — the  carnival,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
personified  Jour  Maigre.  The  very  fingers 
so  aristocratically  slender,  that  now  hold  the 
pen,  hint  plainly  of  the  “  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to:” — my  coats  have  become  great 
coats,  my  pantaloons  are  turned  into  trou¬ 
sers  and,  by  a  worse  bargain  than  Peter 
Schlemihl’s,  I  seem  to  have  retained  my 
shadow  and  sold  my  substance.  In  short, 
as  happens  to  prematurely  old  port  wine, 
I  am  of  a  bad  colour  with  very  little  body. 
But  what  then  ?  That  emaciated  hand  still 
lends  a  hand  to  embody  in  words  and  sketches 
the  creations  or  recreations  of  a  Merry 
Fancy  :  those  gaunt  sides  yet  shake  heartily 
as  ever  at  the  Grotesques  and  Arabesques  and 
droll  Picturesques  that  my  Good  Genius  (a 
Pantagruelian  Familiar)  charitably  conjures 
up  to  divert  me  from  more  sombre  realities. 
It  was  the  whim  of  a  late  pleasant  Comme- 
dian,  to  suppose  a  set  of  spiteful  imps  sit¬ 
ting  up  aloft,  to  aggravate  all  his  petty  mun¬ 
dane  annoyances ;  whereas  I  prefer  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  ministry  of  Kindlier  Elves  that 
“  nod  to  me  and  do  me  courtesies.”  Instead 
of  scaring  away  these  moles  in  the  sun-beam, 
I  earnestly  invoke  them,  and  bid  them  wel- 
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come  ;  for  the  tricksy  spirits  make  friends 
with  the  animal  spirits,  and  do  not  I,  like  a 
father  romping  with  his  own  urchins, — do 
not  I  forget  half  my  cares  whilst  partaking 
in  their  airy  gambols  ?  Such  sports  are  as 
wholesome  for  the  mind  as  the  other  frolics 
for  the  body.  For  on  our  own  treatment  of 
that  excellent  Friend  or  terrible  Enemy  the 
Imagination,  it  depends  whether  w'e  are  to 
be  scared  and ;  haunted  by  a  Scratching 
Fancy,  or  tended  by  an  affectionate  Invisible 
Girl— like  an  unknown  Love,  blessing  us 
with  “  favours  secret,  sweet,  and  precious,” 
and  fondly  stealing  us  from  this  worky-day 
world  to  a  sunny  sphere  of  her  own. 

This  is  a  novel  version,  Reader,  of  “  Pa¬ 
radise  and  the  Peri,”  but  it  is  as  true  as  it 
is  new.  How  else  could  I  have  converted  a 
serious  illness  into  a  comic  wellness — by 
what  other  agency  could  I  have  transported 
mj’self,  as  a  cockney  would  say,  from  Dull- 
age  to  Grtnage?  It  was  far  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  joke  to  be  laid  up  in  ordinary  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  land,  under  the  care  of  Physicians 
quite  as  much  abroad  as  myself  with  the 
case ;  indeed  the  shades  of  the  gloaming 
were  stealing  over  my  prospect;  but  I  re¬ 
solved,  that,  like  the  sun,  so  long  as  my  day 
lasted,  I  would  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
every  thing.  The  raven  croaked,  but  I  per¬ 
suaded  myself  that  it  was  the  nightingale : 
there  was  the  smell  of  the  mould,  but  I  re¬ 
membered  that  it  nourished  the  violets. 
However  my  body  might  cry  craven,  my  mind 
luckily,  had  no  mind  to  give  in.  So,  instead 
of  mounting  on  the  long  black-tailed  coach 
horse,  she  vaulted  on  her  old  Hobby  that 
had  capered  in  the  Morris-Dance,  and  began 
to  exhort  from  its  back.  To  be  sure,  said 
she,  matters  look  darkly  enough ;  but  the 
more  need  for  the  lights.  Allons!  Courage! 
Things  may  take  a  turn,  as  the  pig  said  on 
the  spit.  Never  throw  down  your  cards,  but 
play  out  the  game.  The  more  certain  to  lose, 
the  wiser  to  get  all  the  play  you  can  for  your 
money.  Come — give  us  a  song  !  chirp  away 
like  that  best  of  cricket-players,  the  cricket 
himself.  Be  bowled  out  or  caught  out,  but 
never  thow  down  the  bat.  As  to  Health,  it’s 
the  weather  of  the  body — it  hails,  it  rains,  it 
blows,  it  snows,  at  present,  but  it  may  clear 
upby-and-by.  You  cannot  eat  you  say,  and 
you  must  not  drink  ;  but  laugh  and  make 
believe,  like  the  Barber’s  wise  brother  at 
the  Barmecide’s  feast.  Then,  as  to  thinness, 
not  to  flatter,  you  look  like  a  lath  that  has 
had  a  split  with  the  carpenter,  and  a  fall  out 
with  the  plaster  ;  but  so  much  the  better : 
remember  how  the  smugglers  trim  the  sails 
of  the  lugger  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  cut¬ 
ter.  Turn  your  edge  to  the  old  enemy,  and 
mayhap  he  won’t  see  you!  Come — be  alive! 
You  have  no  more  right  to  slight  your  life 
than  to  neglect  your  wife — they  are  the  two 
better  halves  that  make  a  man  of  you  !  Is 


not  life  your  means  of  living  ?  so  stick  to  thy 
business  and  thy  business  will  stick  to  thee. 
Of  course,  continued  my  mind,  1  am  quite 
disinterested  in  this  advice — for  I  am  aware 
of  my  own  immortality — but  for  that  very 
reason,  take  care  of  the  mortal  body,  poor 
body,  and  give  it  as  long  a  day  as  you  can  ! 

Now,  my  mind  seeming  to  treat  the  mat¬ 
ter  very  pleasantly  as  well  as  profitably,  I 
followed  her  counsel,  and  instead  of  calling 
out  for  relief  according  to  the  fable,  I  kept 
along  on  my  journey,  with  my  bundle  of 
sticks, — *.  e.  my  arms  and  legs.  Between 
ourselves  it  would  have  been  “  extremely 
inconvenient,”  as  I  once  heard  the  opium- 
eater  declare,  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature  at 
that  particular  juncture ;  nor  do  I  quite 
know,  to  be  candid,  when  it  would  altoge¬ 
ther  suit  me  to  settle  it,  so,  like  other  parties 
in  narrow  circumstances,  I  laughed,  and  gos- 
sipped,  and  played  the  agreeable  with  all  my 
might,  and  as  such  pleasant  behaviour  some¬ 
times  obtains  a  respite  from  a  human  credi¬ 
tor,  who  knows  but  that  it  may  prove  suc¬ 
cessful  with  the  Universal  Mortgagee  !  At 
all  events,  here  I  am,  humming  “  Jack’s 
Alive  !”  and  my  own,  dear,  skilful,  native  phy¬ 
sician  gives  me  hopes  of  a  longer  lease  than 
appeared  from  the  foreign  reading  of  the 
covenants.  He  declares  indeed,  that,  anato¬ 
mically,  my  heart  is  lower  hung  than  usual 
— but  what  of  that  ?  The  more  need  to  keep 
it  up  !  So  huzza  !  my  boys  !  Comus  and 
Momus  for  ever  !  No  Heraclitus  !  Nine 
times  nine  for  Democritus  !  And  here  goes 
my  last  bottle  of  Elixir  at  the  heads  of  the 
Blue  Devils — be  they  Prussian  blue  or  indi¬ 
go,  powder-blue  or  ultramarine  ! 

Gentle  reader,  how  do  you  like  this  Laugh¬ 
ing  Philosophy  ?  The  joyous  cheers  you 
have  just  heard,  come  from  a  crazy  vessel 
that  has  clawed,  by  miracle,  off  a  lee-shore, 
and  I,  the  skipper,  am  sitting  down  to  my 
grog  and  re-counting  to  you  the  tale  of  the 
last  danger,  with  the  manoeuvres  that  were 
used  to  escape  the  perilous  Point.  Or  ra¬ 
ther,  consider  me  as  the  Director  of  a  Life 
Assurance,  pointing  out  to  you  a  most  bene¬ 
ficial  policy,  whereby  you  may  eke  out  your 
natural  term.  And,  firstly,  take  precious 
care  of  your  precious  health, — but  how,  as 
the  housewives  say,  to  make  it  keep  ?  Why 
then,  don’t  cure  and  smoke-dry  it — or  pickle 
it  in  everlasting  acids — like  the  Germans. 
Don’t  bury  it  in  a  potato-pit,  like  the  Irish. 
Don’t  preserve  it  in  spirits,  like  the  Barba¬ 
dians.  Don’t  salt  it  down,  like  the  New¬ 
foundlanders.  Don’t  pack  it  in  ice,  like 
Captain  Back.  Don’t  parboil  it,  in  Hot 
Baths.  Don’t  bottle  it,  like  gooseberries. 
Don’t  pot  it — and  don’t  hang  it.  A  rope  is 
a  bad  Cordon  Sanitaire.  Above  all,  don’t 
despond  about  it.  Let  not  anxiety  “  have 
thee  on  the  hyp.”  Consider  your  health  as 
your  best  friend,  and  think  as  well  of  it,  in 
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spite  of  all  its  foibles,  as  you  can.  For  in¬ 
stance,  never  dream,  though  you  may  have 
a  “clever  hack,”  of  galloping  consumption, 
or  indulge  in  the  Meltonian  belief,  that  you 
are  going  the  pace.  Never  fancy  every  time 
you  cough,  that  you  are  going  to  coughy-pot. 
Hold  up,  as  the  shooter  says  over  the  heavi¬ 
est  ground.  Despondency  in  a  nice  case 
is  the  over-weight  that  may  make  you  kick 
the  beam  and  the  bucket  both  at  once.  In 
short,  as  with  other  cases,  never  meet  trou¬ 
ble  half-way,  but  let  him  have  the  whole 
walk  for  his  pains  ;  though  it  should  be  a 
Scotch  mile  and  a  bittock.  I  have  even 
known  him  to  give  up  his  visit  in  sight  of 
the  house.  Besides  the  best  fence  against 
care  is  a  ha  !  ha  ! — wherefore  take  care  to 
have  one  all  round  you  wherever  you  can. 
Let  your  u  lungs  crow  like  Chanticleer,” 
and  as  like  a  Game  cock  as  possible.  It  ex¬ 
pands  the  chest,  enlarges  the  heart,  quickens 
the  circulation,  and  “  like  a  trumpet  makes 
the  spirits  dance.” 

A  fico  then  for  the  Chesterfieldian  ca¬ 
non,  that  laughter  is  an  ungenteel  emotion. 
Smiles  are  tolerated  by  the  very  pinks  of 
politeness  ;  and  a  laugh  is  but  the  full-blown 
flower  of  which  a  smile  is  the  bud.  It  is  a 
sort  of  vocal  music — a  glee  in  which  every 
body  can  take  a  part : — and  “  he  who  hath 
not  laughter  in  his  soul,  let  no  such  man  be 
trusted.”  Indeed,  there  are  two  classes  of 
Querists  particularly  to  be  shunned  ;  thus, 
when  you  hear  a  Cui  Bono  ?  be  sure  to  leave 
the  room  ;  but  if  it  be  Quid  Rides  ?  make  a 
point  to  quit  the  house,  and  forget  to  take 
its  number.  None  but  your  dull  dogs  would 
give  tongue  in  such  a  style  ; — for,  as  Nim¬ 
rod  says  in  his  “  Hunt  after  Happiness,’’ 
“  A  single  burst  with  Mirth  is  worth  a 
whole  season  of  full  cries  with  Melan¬ 
choly.’’ 

Such,  dear  reader,  is  the  cheerful  Philo¬ 
sophy  which  I  practise  as  well  as  preach.  It 
teaches  to  “  make  a  sunshine  in  a  shady 
place,”  to  render  the  mind  independent  of 
external  foul  weather,  by  compelling  it,  as 
old  Absolute  says,  to  get  a  sun  and  moon 
of  its  own.  As  the  system  has  worked  so 
well  in  my  own  case,  it  is  a  duty  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  others  :  and  like  certain  practi¬ 
tioners,  who  not  only  prescribe  but  dispense 
their  own  medicines,  I  have  prepared  a 
regular  course  of  light  reading,  whereof  I 
now  present  the  first  packet,  in  the  humble 
hope  that  your  dull  hours  may  be  amused, 
and  your  cares  diverted,  by  the  laughing  lu¬ 
cubrations  which  have  enlivened  Hood’s  Own. 


ANGLO-INDIA. 


[This  work  comprises  a  collection  of  papers 
reprinted  from  the  Asiatic  Journal ,  describ¬ 
ing  the  social,  moral,  and  political  state  of  Bri¬ 


tish  India;  and  consisting  of  tales  and  fic¬ 
tions,  sketches  of  manners,  and  the  graver 
records  of  biography.  Altogether,  the  three 
volumes  must  be  capital  companions  on  a 
voyage ;  for  they  discourse  pleasantly  of  di¬ 
vers  matters — the  gay  predominating.  We 
quote  a  biographical  specimen  from  a  section 
headed  “  The  Bench  and  Bar  in  India,”  re¬ 
lative  to  one  of  our  bright  lights.] 

Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

Madras  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  better 
off'  for  judges  than  Bombay ;  but  once,  at 
least,  the  Bombay  bench  was  splendidly 
adorned.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  a  name 
dear  to  letters  and  philosophy,  was  no  lawyer, 
in  the  narrow-minded  sense  of  the  word  ;  he 
was  more, — and,  for  a  colonial  judge,  much 
better—  for  he  was  guided  by  the  clear  spirit 
of  the  law,  which  reflects  a  much  brighter 
light  than  the  twinkling  taper  of  its  letter. 
Mild  and  lenient  almost  to  a  defect  in  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law,  (for  there 
was  but  one  instance  of  a  capital  punishment 
during  his  whole  recordership,)  at  Nisi  Prius 
he  was  governed  by  those  general  principles 
of  equity  which  always  lead  to  a  right  con¬ 
clusion.  The  books  might  be  against  him  ; 
but  the  book  of  nature,  and  the  code  antece¬ 
dent  to  and  superseding  all  special-pleading 
subtleties,  were  for  him.  He  was  lamenta¬ 
bly  thrown  away  on  such  a  society  as  that  of 
Bombay.  Accustomed  to  lead  in  the  conver¬ 
sations  of  the  conversation-men  of  the  metro¬ 
polis, — such  as  Sharpe,  Rogers,  Dumont, — 
he  found  himself  transplanted  amongst  those 
who  afforded  a  sad  and  bitter  contrast.  It 
was  like  Goethe’s  oak-plant,*  with  its  giant 
fibres,  compressed  within  the  dimensions  of 
a  flower-pot.  On  the  third  day  after  his  ar¬ 
rival,  most  forcibly  was  he  reminded  of  the 
contrast,  when  one  of  the  members  of  the 
council,  the  conversation  turning  upon  qua¬ 
drupeds,  turned  to  him  and  inquired,  what 
was  a  quadruped  P  It  was  the  same  saga¬ 
cious  Solomon,  (the  writer  has  often  heard 
Mackintosh  relate  the  anecdote,)  who  asked 
him  for  the  loan  of  some  book,  in  which  he 
could  find  a  good  account  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Mackintosh  jocosely  took  down  a  volume  of 
Lord  Clarendon’s  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  a  Sir  Julius 
Caesar,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First.  The  wiseacre  actually 
took  the  book  home  with  him,  and  after  some 
days  brought  it  back  to  Sir  James,  remarking 
that  he  was  disappointed  on  finding  that  the 
book  referred  to  Julius  Caesar  only  as  a  law¬ 
yer,  without  the  slightest  mention  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  exploits ! 

No  exile  ever  deplored  his  lot  more  feelingly 
than  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  In  a  letter  I 
received  from  him,  after  breathing  some  com¬ 
plaints  of  his  bauishment,  he  says,  “  Turn 

*  See  his  Illustration  of  Shakspeare’s  Hamlet. 
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to  Cicero's  Epistles.  See  how  elaborately, 
aud  with  what  common-place  topics,  he  con¬ 
soles  his  friends,  Trebatius,  Sestius,  Torra- 
nius,  in  their  exiles.  To  another  he  says, 
pro  amove  nostro ,  rogo  atque  oro,  te  colli- 
gas,  vir unique  prcebcas.  Yet,  when  it  came 
to  his  own  turn,  see  how  effeminately  he 
laments  the  loss  of  Rome,  and  the  intercourses 
in  which  he  lived  there  with  the  wise  and 
accomplished  ornaments  of  the  state !  My 
friends  dole  out  the  same  consolations  to  me. 
Were  they  here,  they  would  feel  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  all  such  topics  to  administer  ge¬ 
nuine  consolation.” 

He  was  rendered  for  some  time  uncom 
fortahle  through  his  having  given  offence  to 
the  mercantile  part  of  the  Bombay  commu¬ 
nity,  by  what  they  thought  too  rigid  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  orders  in  council  then  in 
force,  having  condemned  a  ship  and  cargo 
with  costs  ;  and  their  opinion  of  that  adjudi¬ 
cation  was  expressed  without  much  delicacy 
or  reserve.  He  was  subject  also  to  certain 
Parson  Adams-like  habits  of  forgetfulness  of 
common  things  and  lesser  proprieties  ; — and 
this  brought  down  upon  him  no  slight  share 
of  taunt  and  ridicule.  It  happened,  on  his 
arrival  at  Bombay,  that  there  was  no  house 
ready  for  his  reception,  and  it  would  be  a 
fortnight  before  a  residence  in  the  Fort  could 
be  prepared  for  him.  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan, 
the  governor  of  the  presidency,  therefore,  with 
great  kindness,  offered  his  garden-house, 
called  Sans  Parei/,  for  the  tetnporary  ac¬ 
commodation  of  Sir  James  and  his  family. 
But  months  and  months  elapsed,  till  a  twelve- 
month  had  actually  revolved ;  Mackintosh 
and  his  wife,  during  all  this  time,  found 
themselves  so  comfortable  in  their  quarters, 
that  they  forgot  completely  the  limited  tenure 
on  which  they  held  them,  appearing  by  a  sin¬ 
gular  illusion  not  to  have  the  slightest  suspi¬ 
cion  of  Mr.  Duncan’s  proprietorship,  notwith¬ 
standing  some  pretty  intelligible  hints  on  the 
subject  from  that  gentleman,  but  communi¬ 
cated  with  his  usual  delicacy  and  politeness. 
At  last,  politeness  and  delicacy  were  out  of 
the  question,  and  the  poor  governor  was  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  forcible  possession 
of  his  own  property.  This  was  partly  indo¬ 
lence,  partly  absence  of  mind,  on  the  part  of 
Sir  James.  He  was  constitutionally  averse 
to  every  sort  of  exertion,  and  especially  that 
of  quitting  any  place  where  he  found  himself 
comfortable.  Before  he  went  out  to  India, 
he  made  a  trip  into  Scotland  with  his  lady ; 
and  having  taken  up  his  abode  for  the  night 
at  an  inn  in  Perthshire,  not  far  from  the 
beautiful  park  of  the  late  Lord  Melville,  then 
Mr.  Dundas,  sent  "a  request  to  Lady  Jane 
Dundas,  (Mr.  Dundas  being  absent,)  for  per¬ 
mission  to  see  the  house  and  grounds,  which 
was  most  civilly  granted.  Mr.  Dundas  being 
expected  in  the  evening,  her  ladyship  politely 
pressed  them  to  stay  to  dinner,  and  to  pass 


the  night,  their  accommodations  at  the  inn 
not  being  of  the  first  description.  Mr.  Dun¬ 
das  returned  the  same  day,  and,  though  their 
politics  were  as  adverse  as  possible,  was  so 
charmed  with  the  variety  of  Mackintosh’s 
conversation,  that  he  requested  his  guests  to 
prolong  their  visit  for  two  or  three  days.  So 
liberal,  however,  was  the  interpretation  they 
put  upon  the  invitation,  that  the  two  or  three 
days  were  protracted  into  as  many  months, 
during  which  every  species  of  hint  was  most 
ineffectually  given,  till  their  hosts  told  them, 
with  many  polite  apologies,  that  they  expected 
visitors  and  a  numerous  retinue,  and  could 
therefore  no  longer  accommodate  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mackintosh. 

These  eccentricities  were  specks  upon  a 
most  brilliant  and  estimable  character,  and 
they  are  such  as  have  frequently  been  seen 
in  the  man  of  genius  and  letters.  Nature  is 
too  thrifty  in  her  gifts  to  keep  all  kinds  of 
excellencies  in  one  shining  mass,  but,  like  a 
skilful  artist,  sobers  her  colours  with  shades 
and  tints  that  soften  without  blackening  the 
effect.  Of  these  eccentricities,  volumes  might 
be  collected  ; — but  they  are  painful  matters 
of  remembrance  to  those  who  loved  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  his  heart,  and  revered  the  depth  of 
his  knowledge.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally 
known,  that  his  forte  was  metaphysics.  In 
societies,  where  he  could  be  understood,  he 
diffused  himself  over  those  perplexed  subjects 
of  inquiry,  with  an  earnestness  of  expression 
and  a  warmth  of  eloquence,  that  showed  the 
delight  he  took  in  them.  Such  was  his  per¬ 
spicuity  and  powers  of  illustration,  that  they 
no  longer  seemed  perplexed,  but  flowed  from 
his  lips  as  luminous  and  beautiful  truths. 
In  the  very  teeth  of  Locke  and  Condillac,  he 
deduced  the  great  maxims  of  moral  philoso¬ 
phy  from  the  moral  sense  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  structure  of  mind,  and  our 
natural  perceptions  of  good  and  ill.  Never 
were  metaphysical  hypotheses  more  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature, 
than  in  the  treatise  which  he  published  in  the 
supplementary  volume  of  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica.  It  will  remain  an  enduring  mo¬ 
nument  of  perspicuity  of  argument  and  ele¬ 
gant  discourse.  Upon  these  subjects  he  was 
not  only  more  consistent  in  his  deductions, 
but  more  compressed  and  energetic  in  reason¬ 
ing,  than  Dugald  Stewart. 

Well  does  the  writer  remember  his  lectures 
on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  delivered 
in  Lincoln’s-Inn  Hall,  in  1803.  The  preli¬ 
minary  discourse,  (now  out  of  print,  but  well 
worth  re-publishing,)  is  a  complete  survey,  as 
a  great  extent  of  country  is  viewed  from  a 
commanding  eminence,  of  a  vast  and  various 
subject.  The  sketch  of  Grotius  is  a  perfect 
model  of  that  kind  of  writing.  Every  body 
admires  it  as  a  specimen  of  eloquence,  but  as 
a  discriminating  and  ingenious  apology  for 
the  pedantry  which  it  has  been  the  fashion 
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to  object  to  that  great  jurist,  its  merits  have 
been  overlooked.  The  perpetual  appeals  of 
Grotius  to  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  dra¬ 
matic  writings  of  the  ancients,  are  wont  to 
appear  to  superficial  thinkers  superfluous  as 
illustrations,  and  useless  as  authorities.  Yet 
this  multifarious  citation  from  dramatists  and 
poets  was  in  strict  subservience  to  his  design, 
which  was  that  of  showing  the  universal 
sense  of  mankind  as  to  the  great  principles  of 
moral  obligation.  He  appealed  to  the  poets, 
because  ./Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eurypides, 
whose  province  was  general  nature,  could  not 
stray  into  the  paradoxes  in  which  philoso¬ 
phers  bewilder  themselves,  but  were  tied 
down  to  the  observance  of  those  laws  which 
govern  the  sympathies  of  mankind  in  all  ages 
and  countries.  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  transcribing  the  following  passage: — 

“  So  great  is  the  uncertainty  of  posthu¬ 
mous  reputation,  and  so  liable  is  the  fame, 
even  of  the  greatest  men,  to  be  obscured  by 
those  new  fashions  of  thinking  and  writing, 
which  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  among 
polished  nations,  that  Grotius,  who  filled  so 
large  a  space  in  the  eyes  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  is  now,  perhaps,  known  to  some  of  my 
readers  only  by  name.  Yet,  if  we  fairly  esti¬ 
mate  both  his  endowments  and  his  virtues, 
we  may  justly  consider  him  as  one  of  the 
most  memorable  men  who  have  done  honour 
to  modern  times.  He  combined  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  most  important  duties  of  active 
and  public  life,  with  the  attainment  of  that 
exact  and  various  learning,  which  is  generally 
the  portion  only  of  the  recluse  student.  He 
was  distinguished  as  an  advocate  and  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  and  he  composed  the  most  valuable 
works  on  the  law  of  his  own  country ;  he 
was  almost  equally  celebrated  as  an  historian, 
a  scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  divine,  a  disinterested 
statesman,  a  philosophical  lawyer,  a  patriot 
who  united  moderation  with  firmness,  and  a 
theologian  who  was  taught  candour  by  his 
learning.  With  singular  merit  and  singular 
felicity,  he  preserved  a  life  so  blameless,  that 
in  times  of  the  most  furious  civil  and  religious 
faction,  the  sagacity  of  fierce  and  acute  ad¬ 
versaries  was  vainly  exerted  to  discover  a  stain 
in  his  character.  It  was  his  fate  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  severest  tests  of  human  virtue  ; 
but  such  was  the  happy  temperature  of  his 
mind,  that  he  was  too  firm  to  be  subdued  by 
adversity,  and  too  mild  and  honest  to  be  pro¬ 
voked  to  violence  by  injustice.  Amidst  all 
the  hard  trials  and  galling  vexations  of  a  tur¬ 
bulent  political  life,  he  never  once  deserted 
his  friends  when  they  were  unfortunate,  nor 
insulted  his  enemies  when  they  were  weak. 
Unmerited  exile  did  not  damp  his  patriotism  ; 
the  bitterness  of  controversy  did  not  extin¬ 
guish  his  charity.  He  was  just  even  to  his 
persecutors,  and  faithful  to  his  ungrateful 
country.” 


Clje  ^atijerer. 

A  Large  Family. — According  to  Mr.  J. 
Baillie  Fraser,  Futtee  Allee  Shah,  the  late 
king  of  Persia,  had,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
from  700  to  800  wives  in  his  harem.  Of  this 
goodly  collection  were  born  to  the  king,  first 
and  last,  from  120  to  130  sons,  and  about 
150  daughters  ;  which  progeny  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  when  the  king  died,  had  his 
descendants  been  all  gathered  together,  he 
would  have  seen,  it  is  said,  a  tribe  of  full 
5,000  souls, — men,  women,  and  children, — 
clustering  around  his  throne. 

Historical  Romances ,  before  the  days  of 
Scott,  were  indeed  droll  affairs.  The  Lite¬ 
rary  Gazette  humorously  observes :  “  the 
characters  were  of  to  day,  and  the  costumes 
of  yesterday.  Lord  Peterborough  mit;ht  be 
mistaken  for  General  Evans,  Cardinal  Wolsey 
for  Dr.  Wade,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  Mr. 
Murphy,  Shakspeare  for  Mr.  Bunn,  the 
Admirable  Crichton  for  Corinthian  Tom, 
and  Lord  Burleigh  for  Dusty  Bob.” 

The  Regent's  Park.—  One  of  the  Persian 
princes  who  visited  London  about  two  years 
since,  was  one  day  riding  with  Mr.  Fraser 
through  the  Regent's  Park,  when  he  was  so 
struck  with  its  beauty,  and  the  gay  crowds 
around  him,  that  he  exclaimed,  Ah,  well ! 
what  a  sad  pity  it  is,  after  all,  that  men  must 
die !”  —  “  Ay,  so  it  is,  Prince,”  repl  ed 
Mr.  Fraser  ;  but  you  remember  there  is  a 
heaven — a  paradise  to  come.” — “  Ay,”  said 
he,  “  there  is,  and  that  is  the  consolation, 
there  is  another  world.  But,  wullah!  these 
places  go  far  to  make  a  man  forget  it.” 

Clock  at  Versailles. — In  the  Athenaeum 
it  is  stated  that  preparations  have  been  made 
at  Versailles,  to  replace  the  clock  of  the 
king’s  death  in  the  court  called  the  Cour  de 
Marbre.  This  clock  has  no  mechanism,  and 
has  only  one  hand,  which  is  placed  at  the 
precise  moment  of  the  death  of  the  last  king 
of  France,  and  which  does  not  move  during 
the  whole  of  his  successor's  reign.  This 
custom  dates  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. 
It  is  a  fitting  memorial  for  a  palace,  to  re¬ 
mind  its  inmates  of  their  brief  tenure. 

Indian  Figure. — “  The  more  you  say  bow 
and  arrows,  the  more  we  won’t  make  them.” 

Bookmaking.  —  An  American  bookseller 
observed  to  Miss  Martineau  that  she  could 
“  Trollopise  a  bit,  and  so  make  another  read¬ 
able  book.” 
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SIR  THOMAS  GRESHAM, 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  ROYAL,  EXCHANGE,  LONDON. 


Few  men  have  so  high  a  claim  to  rank  among 
ihe  “  Benefactors  ’’  to  their  country  as  this 
excellent  citizen  :  and,  although  two  monu¬ 
ments  of  his  munificence,  Gresham  College 
and  the  Royal  Exchange,  have  already  been 
illustrated  in  the  Mirror ,  the  portrait  of  their 
illustrious  founder,  it  may  lie  presumed,  will 
be  equally  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

Sir  Thomas  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Gresham,  a  public-spirited  merchant 
of  Loudon,  and  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Norfolk :  he  was  born  in  London 
in  1519,  and  received  an  academical  education 
at  Caius  College,  then  Gomil  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  shone  as  an  accomplished 
scholar.  But  his  father  wishing  him  to 
follow  the  commercial  pursuits  of  the  family, 
Vol.  xxxi.  H 


he  was  bound  apprentice  to  his  uncle,  Sir 
John  Gresham,  a  mercer,  who  endowed  the 
free-school  of  Holt,  in  Norfolk.  In  1543, 
Sir  Thomas  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Mercers’  Company ;  soon  after  which  he 
married.  During  his  father’s  lifetime,  he 
carried  on  his  business  with  great  diligence: 
after  his  death  he  was,  in  1552,  appointed 
by  the  regency  of  Edward  VI.,  agent  of  the 
king’s  money  affairs  at  Antwerp,  an  office 
which  his  father  had  formerly  held;  and  in 
which  he  acted  so  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that  Edward  VI.,  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever  a  pension  of  100/.  as  a  mark  of  his 
favour  ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  reign  he 
obtained  grants  of  estates  and  reversions  to 
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the  value  of  .300/.  a  year.  Bu‘,  as  far  as 
regarded  his  posterity,  these  gifts  were  totally 
unavailing  ;  for,  in  1564,  Sir  Thomas  lost  his 
only  son  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  and,  from 
that  time,  having  none  of  his  own  family 
to  provide  for,  he  began  to  divert  his  grief  by 
undertakings  of  public  utility.  The  design 
of  erecting  for  the  merchants  of  London  a 
burse,  or  exchange,  in  imitation  of  that  of 
Antwerp,  first  entertained  by  his  father,  was 
carried  into  effect  by  Sir  Thomas,  who  had 
been  knighted  by  Elizabeth  at  her  accession ; 
for  the  City  having  agreed  to  purchase  a  piece 
of  ground  for  the  purpose,  he  began  the 
erection  at  his  own  expense  in  1566,  and 
brought  it  to  completion  within  three  years.* 

When  the  troubles  in  the  Low  Countries 
interrupted  the  accustomed  loans  to  the  Crown 
from  Antwerp,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  advised 
the  minister,  Cecil,  to  apply  to  the  merchants 
of  his  own  country  ;  and  though  the  company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers  at  first  refused  the 
required  loan,  yet,  his  influence  together  with 
more  mature  consideration  of  their  own  inte¬ 
rests,  afterwards  induced  several  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  aldermen  to  lend  Her  Majesty 
various  sums  of  money,  to  the  amount  of 
16,000/.,  for  six  months,  at  six  per  cent,  inte¬ 
rest.  And  this  may  be  considered  as  the 
commencement  of  the  vast  advances  since 
made  to  the  Crown  by  the  same  body,  and  con¬ 
stituting  our  present  National  Debt ;  which 
of  course  can  never  be  said  to  be  caused  by 
our  benefactor,  who  only  took  the  business 
out  of  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

Gresham  having  himself  received  an  ex¬ 
cellent  education,  became  impressed  with 
the  value  of  learning,  different  from  that 
formerly  entertained  by  men  of  business ; 
and  it  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  his  patriotic 
spirit  to  bestow  part  of  his  wealth  in  founding 
a  college  for  the  sciences  in  his  native  city. 
The  University  of  Cambridge  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him  from  thus  establishing  a  rival 
institution  ;  but  his  determination  was  fixed, 
and  by  his  will  he  devised  his  house  in 
Bishopsgate-street  for  the  purpose  of  being 
converted  into  habitations  and  lecture-rooms 
for  seven  professors,  or  lecturers,  on  the  seven 
iberal  sciences,  who  were  to  receive  a  salary 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Royal  Exchange ; 
these  lectures  being  delivered  free  to  every 
one  who  would  attend  them.f  After  having 
so  materially  promoted  the  mercantile  inte- 
res's  of  London,  and,  as  he  thought,  the 
scientific  instruction  of  its  inhabitants,  he 
did  not  forget  the  humbler  and  more  needy 
objects  of  charity,  but  left  531.  6s.  8 d.,  yearly, 
for  the  provision  of  eight  alms-people  residing 
in  the  alms-houses,  which  he  had  founded 
behind  his  house ;  these  have  been  re- 

#  For  the  details  of  this  edifice,  see  Mirror,  vol. 
xiv.,  p.  257* 

+  For  an  engraving  and  description  of  Gresham 
College,  see  Mirror,  vol.  xxiii.,  p,209. 


built  in  Whitecross-street,  and  the  alms- 
folk  now  receive  an  annual  allowance  of  26/. 
each,  besides  their  clothes,  worth  another  8/, 
and  two  chaldrons  of  coal  a-piece.  Gresham 
left  also  10/.  to  each  of  the  prisons  of  New¬ 
gate,  Ludgate,  King’s  Bench,  the  Marshal- 
sea,  and  the  two  compters  in  Wood-street 
and  the  Poultry  ;  and  the  like  sum  to  the 
hospitals  of  Christchurch,  St.  Bartholomew, 
Bethlehem,  and  St.  Thomas. 

In  the  possession  of  general  respect  and 
esteem,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  died  suddenly, 
November  21,  1579,  in  his  sixty-first  year, 
and  was  buried  in  Ins  own  parish  church  of 
St.  Helen’s:  having  to  his  utmost  contributed 
to  the  honour  of  the  crown,  the  interest  of 
his  country,  and  the  well  being  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  done  more  towards  the  prosperity 
of  London  than  any  other  individual  before 
him. — From  a  Correspondent. 


ifKaitnerS  anti  Customs!. 


CHARITY  TO  PROMOTE  EARLY  RISING. 

From  the  3nnd  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
on  Charities,  it  appears  that  in  1664,  one 
Richard  Palmer,  of  Wokingham,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  granted  to  that  parish  in  truff,  half  an 
acre  of  meadow  land,  the  rents  and  profits  of 
which  were  to  be  paid  as  a  salary  to  the 
sexton,  or  such  other  person  as  the  trustees 
should  appoint,  to  ring  the  greatest  bell  of 
Wokingham  church  hall  an  hour  every  even¬ 
ing,  from  eight  o’clock,  and  every  morning 
at  four  o'clock,  or  as  near  these  hours  as 
might  be,  from  the  10th  of  September  to  the 
1 1  th  of  March  in  eacli  year,  for  ever.  The 
benefactor’s  object  was  “  not  only  that  as 
many  as  might  live  within  the  sound  might 
be  thereby  induced  to  a  timely  going  to  rest 
in  the  evening,  and  early  arising  in  the 
morning  to  the  labours  and  duties  of  their 
several  callings,  (things  ordinarily  attended 
and  rewarded  with  thrift  and  proficiency.) 
and  that  strangers  and  others  who  should 
happen  in  winter  nights,  within  hearing  oi 
the  ringing  of  the  said  bell,  to  lose  their  way 
in  the  country,  might  be  informed  of  the 
time  of  night,  and  receive  some  guidance  into 
-their  right  way  ;  and  for  which  rational  ends 
he  conceived  his  said  work  could  not  but  be 
well  liked  by  any  discreet  person,  the  same 
being  done  and  well  approved  of  in  most  of 
the  cities  and  market  towns,  and  many  other 
places  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  also  to  the  better 
end  aimed  at  by  him,  that  all  those  whose 
care  of  being  mindful  of  their  latter  end 
should  incline  them  thereunto,  might  thereby 
take  occasion,  at  the  ringing  of  the  evening 
bell,  to  think  of  their  own  passing  bell  and 
day  of  death,  and  at  the  ringing  of  the  said 
morning  bell,  might  also  think  of  their  resur¬ 
rection  and  call  to  their  last  judgment;  whicl 
things  doing  he  believed  no  man,  unless  verj 
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much  hardened,  could  at  the  same  time  wil¬ 
fully  and  resolutely  propound  to  himself  the 
leading  of  a  wicked  life,  but  rather  be  de¬ 
terred  and  taken  from  it ;  and  upon  further 
trust,  that  it  should  happen  that  the  ringing 
of  the  said  bell  should  be  hindered  or  wil¬ 
fully  neglected  by  any  persons  whatsoever, 
that  then  his  trustees  for  the  time  being 
should  pay  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  said 
close,  during  the  time  of  any  such  hinderance 
or  neglect,  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  said 
Richard  Palmer.” 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter,  without 
date,  from  the  daughter  of  the  donor,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Richard  Grape,  town  clerk  of 
Wokingham,  relative  to  Richard  Palmer’s 
will. 

Sir, — This  following  clause  is  the  only  one  in  my 
father’s  will  that  relates  to  the  ringing  of  the  bell ; 
namely  : — “  Also  I  give  un'.o  my  loving  friends,  John 
Tutt,  of  Mattingley,  in  the  county  of  Soutlitou, 
Gent.,  and  Charles  Haynes,  of  Loudon,  Gent.,  the 
sum  of  20/.  in  tru-t,  for  the  purchasing  of  lands  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  20a\  by  the  year  for  ever, 
for  the  maintenance  ot  a  ringing  of  a  bell  in  Woking¬ 
ham  Church,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  mania  r,  as 
I  have  already  set  tled  a  small  parcel  of  meadow  laud 
lying  in  Eversley  to  that  purpose.” 

I  can  assure,  you  this  land  lying  in  Eversley  was 
not  let  to  R.  Hawkins  by  my  pas. 

From  her  that  will  be  glad  to  serve  you, 
Susannah  Palmeh. 

We  could  not  learn  that  there  had  been 
any  subsequent  conveyance  of  the  first-men¬ 
tioned  premises,  or  any  deed  in  existence 
relating  to  the  latter.  There  are  two  small 
pieces  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Eversley,  about 
half  an  acre  each,  near  the  Longwater,  (that 
on  the  Berkshire  side  being  called  Bell  Mead.) 
in  respect  of  which  2/.  lias  always  been  paid 
yearly  to  the  sexton  of  Wokingham  by  the 
Palmer  family,  at  present  represented  by 
Charles  Fyshe  Palmer,  E>-q.  Although  there 
is  a  strong  presumption  that  these  two  half 
acres  are  the  subjects  of  the  above  conveyance 
and  devise,  respectively,  we  have  not  thought 
it  necessary,  in  the  absence  of  documentary 
evidence,  to  disturb  the  above  arrangement, 
the  sum  paid  yearly  as  a  rent- charge  being 
represented  to  be  amply  equivalent  to  t he 
improved  annual  value  of  the  laud. 

The  bell  is  regularly  rung  every  evening 
at  eight,  and  every  morning  at  four,  from 
the  10th  of  September  to  the  10th  of  March, 
yearly.  P.  Q. 


33 vtttefy  Colonies!. 

COLONEI.  TALBOT’S  SKETCHES  OF  CANADA. 

{Continued  from  page  57-) 

House  Flies. 

House  flies  are  an  overwhelming  plague 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  1  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  a  single  Canadian  cabin  con¬ 
tains  a  greater  number  of  these  insects  than 
can  be  collected  in  a  whole  English  parish. 
As  well  might  a  Canadian  hope  to  prevent 
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the  clouds  from  obscuring  the  sun,  as  to 
preserve  his  goods  and  chattels,  doors  and 
windows,  from  the  filth  of  these  troublesome 
creatures.  In  city,  town,  and  country,  win¬ 
dows  of  every  description  are  rendered  so 
dirty  by  these  pests,  that  a  person  unacquainted 
with  the  cause  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  people  shamefully  inattentive  to  external 
appearances,  but  this  state  of  things  is  in 
truth  unavoidable.  I  have  known  persons 
who  have  made  a  constant  practice  of  wash¬ 
ing  their  windows  every  morning,  and  on 
looking  at  these  very  windows  in  the  evening, 
one  would  not  suppose  that  they  had  been 
touched  with  water  since  the  day  that  Noah’s 
ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat.  Fly-traps  are 
as  common  in  Canada  as  rat-traps  in  St. 
Helena;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  means 
resorted  to  for  reducing  their  numbers,  flies 
are  still  so  abundant  that  a  child  can  scarcely 
open  its  mouth  without  running  the  risk  of 
being  suffocated  by  the  quantity  that  eagerly 
try  to  descend  its  throat. 

Bees. 

Bees  which  are  now  very  plentiful  in  every 
part  of  America  were,  it  is  said,  never  seen 
in  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans. 
The  Indians,  who  have  no  name  for  them 
in  their  own  language,  call  them  English 
flies.  Honey  is  very  cheap  in  all  the  old 
settlements,  and  many  of  the  farmers  have 
from  twenty  to  thirty  hives  ;  independent  of 
which,  trees  are  discovered  in  the  forests 
from  whose  hollow  trunks  from  70  to  150  lbs. 
of  honey  are  frequently  extracted.  The  mode 
in  which  these  trees  aie  found  is  as  follows  : 
— The  hunters  collect  a  number  of  bees  off 
the  flowers  bordering  on  the  forest,  and  con¬ 
fine  them  in  a  small  box,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  piece  of  honeycomb,  and  on  the 
lid  a  square  of  glass  large  enough  to  admit 
the  light  into  every  pait.  When  the  bees 
are  supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  honey,  two 
or  three  are  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  which  they  take  in  flying  away  is  atten¬ 
tively  observed  until  they  become  lost  in  the 
distance.  The  hunter  then  proceeds  towards 
the  spot  where  his  view  became  obscured,  and 
reliev  ing  one  or  two  more  of  the  prisoners,  he 
also  marks  their  course.  This  process  is 
repeated,  until  the  bees  which  are  let  fly, 
instead  of  following  the  same  direction  as 
their  predecessors,  take  the  direct  opposite 
course,  by  which  the  hunter  is  convinced 
that  he  must  be  past  the  object  of  his  pursuit; 
for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  if  you  take  a 
bee  from  a  flower  situated  at  any  given  dis¬ 
tance  south  of  the  tree  to  which  that  bee 
belongs,  and  carry  it  in  the  closest  confine¬ 
ment  to  an  equal  distance  on  the  north  side 
of  the  tree,  he  will,  when  allowed  to  escape,' 
after  flying  in  a  circle  for  a  moment,  make 
his  course  direct  to  his  dulce  domum,  without 
inclining  in  the  least  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
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left.  His  next  great  object  is  to  distinguish 
the  tree  which  contains  the  honey,  from 
others  which  stand  in  the  same  direction. 
This  is  effected  by  placing  a  piece  of  honey¬ 
comb  on  a  heated  brick,  the  odour  of  which 
when  in  the  act  of  melting,  is  so  strong  and 
alluring,  as  to  entice  the  whole  colony  to 
come  down  from  their  citadel  in  quest  of  the 
honey,  of  which  the  fragrant  smell  has  been 
the  herald.  Nothing  then  remains  but  to 
cut  down  the  tree,  and  the  quantity  of  honey 
found  in  its  excavated  trunk,  seldom  fails  to 
compensate  the  hunter  very  amply  for  his 
perseverance. 

Bull  Frogs. 

Although  the  birds  of  America  are  not 
exceedingly  musical,  yet  the  forests  of  Canada 
may  be  truly  said  to  ring  with  natural  music 
from  the  beginning  of  spring  to  the  end  of 
summer.  The  sameness  of  the  Canadian 
thrush’s  notes,  and  the  absence  of  the  black¬ 
bird’s  whistle,  are  in  some  degree  compen¬ 
sated  both  with  regard  to  variety  and  novelty 
by  the  roaring  of  the  bull-frogs,  and  the 
howling,  quacking,  groaning,  and  screeching, 
of  its  numerous  affinities.  These  animals 
have  been  ludicrously  termed  Dutch  nightin¬ 
gales  ;  because,  like  those  birds,  they  never 
cease,  night  or  day,  during  the  whole  summer, 
to  send  forth  their  hideous  yells  with  such 
force  and  effect,  that  it  is  difficult  to  hear 
anj  thing  but  frog  music  from  the  beginning 
of  May  to  the  end  of  September.  The  forests 
and  all  swampy  places  are  literally  covered 
with  them ;  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any¬ 
thing  equal  to  the  noise  and  variety  of  their 
notes.  The  loud  bellowing  of  some,  which 
from  their  superior  size  and  strength  of  lungs 
appear  to  be  chiefs ,  the  quacking  of  others, 
the  melancholy  groaning  of  a  few  scattered 
up  and  down,  as  if  to  mingle  sorrow  with 
rejoicing,  and  the  harsh  screeching  of  a 
fourth  party,  produce  altogether  such  a  sin¬ 
gular  combination  of  sounds,  as  beggars  all 
description.  Some  of  them  roar  comparatively 
as  a  lion,  and  appear  to  lead  the  concert ;  for  the 
moment,  they  commence,  you  hear  every  in¬ 
congruity  of  sound,  from  the  harsh  lowing  of 
an  ox  to  the  almost  inaudible  chirping  of  a 
humming-bird.  A  person  listening  to  this 
music  without  knowing  by  what  instiuments 
it  is  performed,  would  feel  inclined  to  suppose 
that  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  and  fowls  of 
the  air  had  assembled  together,  and  were 
tuning  their  voices  preparatory  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  grand  chorus  in  celebration 
of  the  “  Grata  vice  Veris  et  Favoni  1’’ — the 
release  of  nature  from  the  cold  grasp  of 
winter,  by  the  grateful  return  of  spring! 
Irishmen  who  arrive  in  Canada  late  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  or  in  winter,  and  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  the  uproar 
with  which  they  are  greeted,  may  frequently 
be  seen  in  the  succeding  spring,  stealing  to 
this  frog- orchestra  with  guns  well  loaded  and 


ready  cocked,  their  hearts  bounding  at  the 
idea  of  bringing  down  a  wild  buffalo  or  a 
bear.  When  they  arrive  at  the  spot  from  which 
the  sounds  seem  to  issue,  and  perceive  no  ani¬ 
mals  larger  than  vast  frogs  upon  the  ground, 
they  direct  their  attention  upwards,  and  reluc¬ 
tantly  relinquish  all  idea, for  the  present,  of  a 
buffalo,  for  a  shoot  at  a  wild  turkey,  a  racoon, 
or  an  opossum  ;  and  discovering  that  neither 
birds  nor  beasts  are  to  be  found,  they  imagine 
there  must  be  some  subterranean  cavern  in 
the  neighbourhood,  in  which  such  animals  as 
lie  torpid  in  the  winter,  having  just  become 
roused  from  their  lethargy,  are  busilydebating 
some  important  points  concerning  their  sum¬ 
mer  excursions.  Impressed  with  this  idea, 
they  return  to  their  wives,  and  in  communi¬ 
cating  the  history  of  their  disappointment, 
forget  not  to  include  an  authentic  report  of  the 
cave  which  their  own  imaginations  have 
created,  under  the  ventriloquistic  deception 
of  the  noisy  frogs. 

Sturgeon  Fishing. 

The  sturgeons  are  killed  with  a  give,  or 
spear,  as  they  swim  slowly  up  the  current. 
As  soon  as  they  are  stricken,  they  whirl 
themselves  round,  and  dart  with  astonishing 
swiftness  down  the  stream,  carrying  the  spear 
along  with  them,  until,  becoming  exhausted, 
through  loss  of  blood  they  are  easily  dragged 
on  shore.  In  the  spring  of  1821,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  mine  was  one  day  fishing  in 
the  Canadian  Thames,  accompanied  by  his 
son,  a  young  man  about  twenty  two  years  of 
age.  Observing  an  uncommonly  large  stur¬ 
geon  sailing  up  the  river,  the  son  immediately 
pierced  him  with  his  spear,  and  retaining  a 
firm  hold  of  his  weapon  was  dragged  into  the 
water.  For  some  time  he  floated  down  the 
river  behind  the  sturgeon,  by  the  aid  of  his 
weapon  ;  but  at  length  becoming  weary  of 
this  disagreeable  mode  of  proceeding,  like 
another  Aristus,  he  got  astride  on  the  fish, 
and  converting  his  spear  into  a  bridle-rein 
rode  him  for  nearly  a  mile  down  the  river, 
which  is  in  that  part,  broad,  deep,  and  rapid; 
when  the  unfortunate  animal,  unable  to  exert 
himself  on  account  of  loss  of  blood,  yielded 
up  his  life  to  the  prowess  of  his  rider.  Fishes 
of  every  description  are  taken  either  by  the 
spear  or  nets.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
angling  in  the  whole  country  :  the  mosquitoes 
and  sand-flies  render  it.  impossible  lor  any 
but  an  Indian  to  continue  for  a  single  hour 
on  the  banks  of  either  lake  or  river.  Emi¬ 
grants  need  not,  therefore,  be  solicitous  about 
bringing  to  Canada  a  very  extensive  assort¬ 
ment  of  fishing  apparatus.  Rods,  wheels, 
lines,  hooks,  and  flies,  (leaving  out  the  horse¬ 
fly,)  may  be  purchased  here  of  disappointed 
anglers,  at  least  7*>  per  cent,  under  prime 
cost. 

Frost. 

In  Canada,  the  weather  is  always  coldest 
when  the  sky  is  bright  and  clear,  and  the 
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wind  in  the  north-west  quarter.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  severity  of  the  frost 
from  the  fact  that  water  thrown  into  the  air 
to  any  considerable  height,  becomes  com¬ 
pletely  crystallized  before  it  returns  to  the 
ground.  In  Upper  Canada,  we  have  seldom 
any  rain  during  the  winter,  but  when  it  does 
fall  it  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  keen 
frost.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
forests  on  these  occasions  :  as  the  rain  hills 
upon  the  trees,  it  becomes  immediately  con¬ 
gealed,  and  when  a  shower  continues  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  trunks  and  boughs  of  the 
trees  are  so  completely  covered  with  ice,  and 
hung  about  with  icicles,  that  the  forest  seems 
to  be  transformed  into  an  innumerable  assem¬ 
blage  of  glass  lustres  and  chandeliers,  reflect¬ 
ing,  in  their  beautifully  cut  pendants  and 
festoons,  the  rays  of  light  with  every  colour 
of  the  rainbow.  At  night,  when  the  moon¬ 
beams  descend  on  the  scene,  and  illuminate 
it  with  a  bright  sheet  of  silver  light,  another 
transformation  may  be  witnessed.  The  tops 
of  the  trees  appear  to  be  embossed  with  pure 
gold  ;  pearls  and  amethysts  seem  to  be 
strewed  about  in  the  greatest  profusion  ;  the 
greensward,  with  the  skill  of  a  chameleon,  is 
arrayed  in  virgin  whiteness ;  and,  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  sober  gloom  of  the  shadow 
of  the  trees,  and  assisted  with  the  other 
beauties  which  surround  it,  produces  one  of 
the  most  delightful  specimens  of  winter 
scenery  that  imagination  can  conceive. 

Canadian  Legislature. 

The  house  of  representatives  is  composed 
of  forty  members,  who  are  a  motley  crew  of 
all  nations,  trades,  and  professions,  from  the 
dusky  blacksmith  to  the  plodding  lawyer.  To 
an  European  accustomed  to  consider  members 
of  parliament  as  men  of  distinction,  rank, 
eminent  abilities,  and  splendid  fortunes,  a 
Canadian  house  of  assembly  exhibits  a  most 
ludicrous  appearance,  and  awakens  in  the 
mind  none  of  those  dignified  and  patriotic 
feelings  which  the  consciousness  of  living 
under  an  enlightened  legislature  cannot  fail 
to  inspire.  In  Canada,  instead  of  men  of 
rank,  fortune,  and  talent,  you  behold  black¬ 
smiths,  tailors,  tavern-keepers,  and  lawyers, 
debating  the  grave  and  important  matters  of 
state  in  language  graced  with  all  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  their  various  professions,  from 
which  also  they  generally  borrow  apt  and 
edifying  illustrations.  At  one  time,  the  bold 
and  masculine  eloquence,  “  the  long,  majestic 
march  and  energy  divine  ”  of  Vulcan,  falls 
like  a  thunder-clap  upon  the  ear.  At  another 
time,  you  have  the  effeminate  oratory  of  a 
humble  tailor,  which  so  nearly  resembles 
“dying  winds  and  waters  when  they  gently 
meet,”  that  strangers  have  to  regret  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  “  Mr.  Snip  is  frequently 
inaudible  below  the  bar,”  in  consequence 
of  which  they  lose  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 


The  debate  is  continued  by  “  mine  host  of 
the  Garter,”  or  of  some  other  tavern,  whose 
obsequious  rhetoric  and  well-fed  countenance 
cannot  fail  to  point  him  out  to  the  spectator 
as  Mr.  Boniface,  who  half  an  hour  before 
appeared  “  at  the  bar,”  but  not  of  that  house. 
The  insinuating  lawyer  appears  at  intervals  ; 
and  being  accustomed  to  play  with  consider¬ 
able  effect  upon  words,  as  a  good  musician 
upon  a  bad  instrument,  he  contrives,  with 
the  bass  of  the  blacksmith,  the  tenor  of  the 
tailor,  and  the  counter  of  the  shopkeeper,  to 
produce  something  like  music  from  these 
jarring  strings,  and  to  give  a  sort  of  harmo¬ 
nious  consistency  to  this  otherwise  rugged 
debate.  I  once  asked  a  gentleman  well 
acquainted  with  Canada,  by  what  means 
seats  were  obtained  in  their  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  replied  :  “  It  generally  hap¬ 
pens  that  in  every  county  four  or  five  candi¬ 
dates,  at  least,  come  forward.  These  persons 
are  usually  country  shopkeepers,  village 
lawyers,  and  upstart  tavern-keepers.  If  a 
shopkeeper  appears  on  the  hidings  who  gives 
liberal  credit,  he  is  sure  to  be  elected  ;  but  if 
no  such  person  presents  himself,  the  free¬ 
holders  invariably  select  the  greatest  fool  of 
the  lot,  consoling  themselves  with  the  idea 
that,  though  he  may  do  but  little  good,  he 
can  do  no  harm. 

(To  be  continued .) 

Cfje  f^obeltgt. 

THK  OI.D  DUTCH  HOUSE  IN  POUGHKEEPSIE. 

(From  the  New  York  Mirror.) 

The  Engraving  at  page  104  is  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  an  old  dwelling-house  which,  until  the 
year  1835,  stood  in  the  village  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1702  by 
Myndert  Van  Kleek,  one  of  the  earlier  set¬ 
tlers  of  Duchess  county.  The  house  and 
grounds  attached  have  remained  in  possession 
of  his  descendants  till  the  present  time.  It 
belonged  to  Matthew  Vassar,  Esq.,  at  the 
time  it  was  demolished  by  the  innovating 
progress  of  improvement.  On  the  left  of  the 
picture  in  the  distance  is  a  view  of  a  part  of 
the  old  brewery  of  M.  Vassar  aiul  Co.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  celebrated  Poughkeepsie  ale. 
Until  within  a  few  years  this  ancient  edifice 
exhibited  its  port-holes,  a  feature  so  common 
in  the  buildings  of  the  early  settlers,  they 
being  necessary  for  defence  against  the  ori¬ 
ginal  possessors  of  the  soil.  In  1787,  this 
building,  then  a  public-house  of  some  note, 
was  used  as  a  stadt-house ;  the  eleventh 
session  of  the  legislature  of  this  state  was 
held  therein.  George  Clinton  was  then 
governor  of  this  state,  and  Pierre  Van  Cort¬ 
land,  afterwards  mayor  of  New-York,  lieute¬ 
nant  governor.  The  name  of  Poughkeepsie 
is  derived  from  the  Indian  word  Apokeepsing, 
signifying  Safe  Harbour.  The  incidents 
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concerning  which  are  related  in  the  subjoined 
legend. 

Ou-ne-wa-kah  and  Yaratilda.—  A  Legend 
of  the  Winnakee .* 

The  mild  season  of  flowers  had  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  beautified  mountain,  hill,  and 
plain,  with  the  rich  and  gaudy  garments  of 
Flora,  and  every  section  of  the  vast,  unbroken 
forest  echoed  with  the  sublime  and  pleasing 
voices  of  the  melodious  minstrels  of  nature. 
The  bright  waters  of  the  Hudson  flowed  on 
from  their  gurgling  sources  in  the  north, 
through  an  almost  untrodden  solitude,  whose 
silence  was  only  disturbed  by  the  growl  of 
the  wolf  and  the  bear,  tbe  cry  of  the  panther, 
the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  occasional 
whoop  of  tlie  painted  savage.  From  the 
pinnacle  of  Beacon  Hill,  the  eye  saw  nothing 
but  a  dense  forest,  shrouding  in  its  green 
mantle  the  noble  river,  whose  bosom  was 
broken  only  by  the  playful  leap  of  the  stur¬ 
geon,  or  the  canoe  of  a  solitary  Indian. 
Where  now  richly  cultivated  lands  bespeak 
the  rewarded  labours  of  agriculture,  and 
lovely  villages  point  out  the  beauties  of  the 
civilized  social  system  ;  solitude  then  bore 
regal  sway,  and  God  was  only  worshipped  by 
inferior  creation. 

Following  the  course  of  a  small  stream,  a 
tribe  oi  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Delawares 
might  have  been  seen  returning  from  the 
bor  tier  oi  King  Philip’s  domains,  laden  with 
the  trophies  of  victory  and  the  rude  spoils  of 
war.  Pursuing  their  course  toward  the  set¬ 
ting  sun,  leading  into  captivity  several  young 
Pequot  warriors,  these  savage  victors  made 
the  sylvan  halls  ol  the  forest  ring  with  their 
wild  and  boisterous  joy.  Suddenly  they  gave 
a  loud  yell  of  exultation,  for  they  had  gained 
an  eminence  where  the  sheen  of  the  lovely 
Hudson  dazzled  their  eyes,  and  the  smoke 
from  the  dwellings  of  home  curled  above  the 
black  cedars  that  intervened  between  them 
and  the  river.  From  the  brow  of  the  emi¬ 
nence  the  Winnakee  leaped  in  sparkling 
cascades  over  a  rocky  bed,  until  it  mingled 
its  crystal  treasures  with  the  still  waters  of 
the  great  stream.  Their  wives,  their  children, 
and  their  old  men,  greeted  them  with  joy  ; 
and  as  the  sun  sank  behind  the  blue  hills  of 
Shawangunk,  they  lighted  their  fires,  and 
prepared  to  perlorm  the  celebration  of  victory 
by  the  pow-wow,  or  wav-dance.  One  by  one 
the  valiant  captives  were  sacrificed,  adding 
new  energy  to  their  infernal  joy,  until  Ou-ne- 
wa-kah,  the  son  of  the  mighty  chief  of  the 
Pequots,  alone  remained  to  glut  their  ven¬ 
geance.  A  council  was  held  to  consult  upon 
the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  him,  and  after 
much  deliberation  it  was  determined  to  spare 
his  life,  if  he  would  receive  the  mark  of  the 

*  Winnakee  is  the  Indian  name  of  the  Fall-Kill,  a 
stream  that  runs  through  the  northern  j  art  of  the 
village  of  IV.ighlv  upsie. 


Delaware,  and  adopt  their  cause.  Ou-ne- 
wa-kah  was  brought  before  the  grave  council, 
and  in  sullen  silence  heard  the  degrading 
proposal.  Fierce  indignation  burned  in  his 
eye  and  quivered  upon  his  lips,  when  the  old 
chief  uttered  the  alternative.  At  length  tbe 
young  warrior  spoke,  and  all  gathered  closer 
to  hear  his  determination. 

“  Ou-ne-wa-kah,”  said  he,  <(  shall  never 
drink  the  blood  of  His  brother.  His  hand 
shall  never  lift  the  tomahawk  against  his 
kindred.  His  finger  shall  never  point  out  to 
the  Delaware  the  hiding-place  of  the  Pequot. 
Ou-ne-wa-kah  is  now  weak — weaker  than  a 
child.  Shall  he  take  up  the  knife  against 
his  nation  that  he  may  get  strength  ?  Shall 
he  appear  in  battle  against  his  father  with 
the  turtle  of  the  Delaware  upon  his  breast  P 
No,  no !  Ou-ne-wa-kah  is  no  woman.  A 
Pequot  does  not  fear  death.  The  Great 
Spirit  hath  seen  his  strength  in  battle,  shall 
lie  be  ashamed  of  him  before  the  council 
fire  ?” 

Thus  spoke  the  young  warrior.  His  bra¬ 
very  sealed  his  fa*e,  and  it  was  determined 
to  make  him  a  victim  on  the  morrow.  The 
women  wept  at  his  words,  for  they  thought 
of  their  kindred  who  had  been  led  captive  by 
the  Pequots.  At  dawn,  Howanga,  the  old 
chief  of  the  Delawares,  called  his  warriors 
around  him,  and  ordered  the  prisoners  before 
them.  Again  he  made  the  clement  proposal, 
but  Ou-ne-wa-kah  was  firm  in  his  resolve, 
and  treated  their  expressed  mercy  with  silent 
contempt.  The  Delawares  and  Pequots  were 
once  friends,  and  the  latter  laid  aside  their 
cruelty  in  making  the  present  sacrifice.  In¬ 
stead  of  tortures  inflicted  upon  their  long  and 
bitter  enemies,  they  resolved  to  slay  the  son 
of  their  former  ally  with  the  point  of  the  ar¬ 
row.  On  ne-wa-kah  was  bound  to  a  tree,  and 
three  of  the  best  archers  were  selected  as 
executioners.  They  had  measured  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  had  drawn  their  bows,  when  a 
fearful  shriek  from  an  adjoining  thicket  pal¬ 
sied  each  arm,  and  their  arrows  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  whole  multitude  were  petrified 
by  tbe  unearthly  sound,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  a  beautiful  Indian  maiden  fell  at  the 
feet  of  the  pinioned  youth.  Superstition 
overcame  their  thirst  for  revenge,  and  they 
looked  upon  her  as  a  being  from  the  land  of 
the  Great  Spirit.  But  Ou-ne-wa-kah  knew 
well  that  lovely  form.  She  was  the  niece  of 
Uncas,  the  Mohawk  chief,  and  twice  had  the 
Pequot  snatched  her  from  the  grasp  of  a 
bloody  Huron.  She  now  found  protection  in 
the  wigwam  of  Onega,  a  Delaware  chief,  and 
was  watting  the  termination  of  the  war  to  re¬ 
ceive  Ou-ne-wa-kah  as  her  affianced  husband. 
She  had  heard  of  his  captivity,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  sped  to  the  courxdtl-fire  for  his  salvation. 
Sbe  arose,  kissed  the  stern  brow  of  the  youth, 
and  then  turned  toward  the  assembled  war¬ 
riors  : 
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“  Spare  him  !  spare  the  betrothed  of  Yara¬ 
tilda!”  cried  she,  placing  herself  between 
the  victim  and  the  archers,  who  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  obey  the  command  of  their  chief. 
“  Will  ye  tear  the  heart  from  my  bosom,  and 
cast  it  to  the  eagles  for  food  P  Will  ye  hush 
the  voice  of  the  happy  song-bird  that  sings 
so  sweetly  in  the  wigwam  of  the  old  warrior, 
Onega  P  Will  ye  redden  your  arrows  with 
the  blood  of  the  Delaware  ?  See  !  ”  she 
cried,  and  bared  her  throbbing  bosom,  “  see  ! 
here  is  my  mark  of  protection !” 

And  the  old  chief  saw  the  turtle  upon  her 
breast.  His  brow  knit,  and  as  the  archers 
cast  a  glance  toward  him,  awaiting  his  fiat, 
he  shook  his  gray  locks,  and  waved  his  hands 
for  them  to  retire.  Suddenly  a  loud  war- 
whoop  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  the 
warriors  sprang  to  their  feet.  The  clamour 
grew  nearer,  and  on  the  brow  of  a  bare  rock 
toward  the  south,  appeared  a  clan  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  Hurons,  who  had  so  long  been  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  Delawares,  Yaratilda  seized  a 
hatchet  and  severed  the  bonds  of  Ou  ne-wa- 
kah.  But  the  enemy  had  advanced  too  rapid 
for  him  to  conceal  her.  The  contest  was 
long  and  bloody — the  Delawares  were  de¬ 
feated  and  put  to  flight,  and  the  same  fierce 
Huron  who  had  twice  been  wounded  by  the 
hand  of  the  young  Pequot,  now  secured  his 
prize,  and  bore  off  the  trembling  girl  in  tri¬ 
umph.  Ou-ne-wa-kah  secreted  himself  in  a 
deep  thicket,  where  he  remained  until  their 
departure.  When  all  was  quiet,  he  cautiously 
reconnoitred  the  battle-ground,  where  lay 
many  a  brave  Delaware,  among  whom  was 
the  old  chief,  Howanga. 

Near  the  margin  of  the  Winnakee,  at  the 
termination  of  a  ravine,  lay  the  mutilated 
body  of  an  Indian  wizard,  with  his  wand,  his 
mantle,  and  his  girdle.  Ou-ne-wa-kah  im¬ 
mediately  conceived  a  bold  design,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  enter  the  camp  of  the  Hurons  in 
the  character  of  a  wizard,  in  search  of  Yara¬ 
tilda.  He  crossed  the  liver,  and  followed  up 
the  deep  ravine  that  indents  the  mountain  for 
about  three  miles,  when  he  ascertained  by 
their  trail  that  they  had  turned  to  the  north¬ 
ward.  Just  at  evening,  as  he  attained  the 
summit  of  a  high  hill,  he  observed  their  fires 
lighted  in  the  valley  below.  Wrapping  his 
mantle  close  around  him  to  conceal  his  real 
character,  he  approached  the  fires  of  the 
bloody  chief,  making  every  uncouth  gesticu¬ 
lation  which  those  of  his  adopted  profession 
perform.  He  was  received  with  every  demon¬ 
stration  of  reverence  and  respect,  for  the  wi¬ 
zards  were  looked  upon  as  mediators  between 
the  Great  Spirit  and  the  people  of  earth. 
They  were  also  considered  perfect  masters  of 
the  healing  art,  and  every  secrecy  was  con¬ 
fided  to  them.  He  began  to  question  the 
chief  concerning  his  victories  and  his  cap¬ 
tives.  The  Huron,  proud  to  answer  such 
queries  where  personal  valour  was  concerned, 


related  every  particular  of  the  combat  of  the 
morning,  and  with  exultation  boasted  of  the 
possession  of  the  niece  of  his  mortal  enemy, 
Uncas,  the  Mohawk  chief.  Ou-ne-wa-kah 
could  hardly  conceal  his  emotion  when  the 
Huron  told  his  horrid  plans  relative  to  the 
disposal  ot  Yaratilda  for  the  purpose  of  har¬ 
rowing  the  feelings  of  Uncas. 

“  But,”  said  the  Huron,  in  conclusion, 
“  she  is  sick,  very  sick,  and  I  fear  she  will 
not  live  till  I  can  execute  my  vengeance  on 
the  Mohawk.  Have  you  roots  that  can  cure 
her  disorder  ?  ’ 

Ou-ne-wa-kah  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
The  chief  conducted  the  Pequot  to  his  wig¬ 
wam,  where,  in  one  coiner,  upon  some  dried 
leaves  laid  the  prostrate  object  of  the  wizard’s 
love.  He  waved  his  hand  for  the  Huron  to 
withdraw,  and  was  instantly  obeyed  by  the 
obsequious  chief.  The  light  of  the  full  moon 
illuminated  the  recess  where  she  lay,  and  he 
extinguished  the  pine  knot  which  lighted  the 
wigwam.  Beading  to  the  distressed  captive 
he  revealed  his  name  and  design,  cautioning 
her  to  make  no  voluntary  effort,  but  to  con¬ 
form  strictly  to  his  instructions.  He  then 
departed  and  reported  success  to  the  chief. 

“  To-morrow  night,’’  said  he,  “  I  must 
conduct  her  alone  to  yonder  cave,  where  the 
spirit  that  cures  diseases  resides  ;  and  for 
four  hours  we  must  remain  in  quiet,  for  the 
least  effort  to  discover  the  operations  of  the 
Good  Spirit,  will  rally  the  evil  ones  of  the 
place,  and  the  malady  will  be  made  worse 
than  ever.  Hear  and  obey.” 

The  chief  nodded  assent. 

At  moon-rise  the  next  evening  the  wizard 
arid  Yaratilda  left  the  wigwam  of  the  Huron, 
whose  eyes  sparkled  with  savage  delight  as 
he  reflected  upon  his  approaching  revenge. 
As  they  passed  the  guard  they  were  checked, 
but  the  wand  of  the  wizard  was  a  potent 
sceptre,  and  the  faithful  guardian  shrunk 
back  with  awe  and  reverence.  They  were 
scarcely  beyond  hearing  when  an  old  man, 
who  had  long  witnessed  the  deceptions  of  the 
wizards,  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  Huron, 
that  he  who  led  Yaratilda  to  the  cave  might 
be  a  Delaware  in  disguise.  Revenge,  jea¬ 
lousy,  and  rage,  were  aroused  in  the  heart  of 
the  chief  at  this  surmise,  and  he  called  a 
council  of  his  warriors.  It  was  determined 
to  start  in  pursuit.  A  loud  yell  arose  from 
the  savage  circle  when  the  decision  was 
known,  and,  led  on  by  their  revengeful  chief, 
they  sped  after  the  flying  pair  with  the  fleet¬ 
ness  of  the  wind.  Ou-ne-wa-kah  and  his 
precious  charge,  stimulated  by  love,  sped 
with  equal  rapidity  toward  the  river  where  he 
had  left  his  canoe.  They  heard  the  savage 
yell  and  knew  that  they  were  discovered. 
Like  a  fleet  fawn  Yaratilda  kept  pace  with 
the  Pequot,  but  the  Hurons  gained  upon  them 
every  moment.  Approaching  danger  lent 
them  strength,  and  they  reached  their  canoe 
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just  as  their  pursuers  appeared  upon  the  bare 
brow  of  the  mountain  above  them.  In  a 
moment  the  prow  of  Ou-ne-wa-kah  was 
pointed  towards  the  falls  of  the  Winnakee, 
whose  stream  sparkled  in  the  glowing  moon¬ 
light.  A  horrid  j'ell  from  the  shore  they  had 
just  left,  proclaimed  the  disappointment  of 
their  pursuers.  Yet  disappointment  gave 
them  renewed  strength,  and  the  Huron  chief 
plunged  into  the  river,  followed  by  his  blood¬ 
thirsty  clan.  In  the  shady  recess  of  a  cedar- 
crowned  rock,  Ou-ne-wa-kah  moored  his 
canoe,  where  he  knew  it  would  be  secure 
from  the  searching  eye  of  the  approaching 
chief.  In  it  he  left  Yaratilda,  and  springing 
•upon  the  cliffj  he  bounded  to  the  northward 
of  the  hiding-place  of  his  ward,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  that  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  great 
forest,  he  gave  the  startling  and  prolonged 
war  whoop  of  the  Delawares.  That  sound 
was  answered  by  a  loud  yell  from  the  bosom 
of  the  river  as  his  enemies  neared  the  shore, 
and  the  next  moment  a  responsive  shout 
came  from  the  interior.  Another,  and  an¬ 
other  in  quick  succession  greeted  his  ear  from 
the  recesses  of  the  forest;  ere  the  Huron 
gained  ihe  shore,  a  valiant  band  of  the  Dela¬ 
wares  was  gathered  around  the  young  Pequot 
upon  the  cliff.  Unmindful  of  numbers  and, 
too  far  advanced  to  retreat,  the  desperate 
Hurons  pressed  to  the  contest,  and  with  the 
fierceness  of  a  famished  tiger,  the  chief 
sprang  upon  the  cliff'  near  Ou-ne-wa-kah.  In 
a  moment  the  hatchet  of  the  Pequot  was 
buried  deep  in  the  head  of  the  blood}'  warrior, 
and  amid  the  yells  of  his  retreating  followers, 
lie  rolled  down  the  steep  acclivity,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson  closed  over  the  fallen 
chief  for  ever. 

The  soft  flush  of  morning  had  tinged  the 
eastern  horizon  when  the  tumult  was  stilled 
into  awful  silence,  and  Ou-ne-wa-kah  hast¬ 


ened  to  the  hiding  place  of  Yaratilda.  The 
maiden  had  waited  with  anxious  suspense  to 
learn  the  name  of  him  who  had  found  a  grave 
in  the  dark  waters  near  her;  and  when  she 
knew  the  victim  was  the  bloody  Huron,  her 
joy  was  unbounded.  She  leaped  from  the 
canoe  and  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Ou-ne- 
wa-kah,  blessing  him  as  her  deliverer,  and  as 
the  avenger  of  the  harassed  Delawares. 

<(  Let  the  Delawares  and  the  Pequots  be 
friends,”  said  she,  joining  the  hands  of  Ou- 
ne-wa-kah  and  the  chief  of  the  clan  that  sur¬ 
rounded  them.  “  Let  them  hunt  in  the 
same  forest,  fish  in  the  same  river,  dance  at 
the  same  council  fire.  Let  them  bury  the 
hatchet  deep  in  the  forest,  and  hang  the  knife 
high  upon  the  maple.  Then  will  the  Great 
Spirit  be  no  longer  angry — then  the  white 
man  cannot  drive  us  from  the  graves  of  our 
fathers.  Here  we  will  light  a  joyful  fire  and 
ask  the  Great  Spirit  to  smile  upon  us.  We 
will  tell  our  sisters  and  our  children,  how  fell 
the  bloody  Huron,  and  I  will  lead  them  to 
where  the  canoe  of  Ou-ne-wa-kah  found  a 
safe  harbour  when  the  Huron  pursued  him. 
Again,  I  say,  let  the  Pequots  and  Delawares 
be  friends,  let  the  turtle  and  the  panther  be 
the  mark  for  both.” 

As  she  concluded,  the  Delawares  nodded 
assent,  for  they  had  seen  the  bravery  of  Ou- 
ne-wa-kah.  They  asked  him  to  treat  for 
peace  with  his  nation,  and  tell  of  their  friend¬ 
ship.  Their  wishes  were  gratified,  and  the 
tomahawk  was  buried  between  the  iwo  na¬ 
tions.  The  wigwam  of  Onega  was  made 
happy  by  the  bravery  of  Ou-ne-wa-kah  and 
the  virtues  of  Yaratilda;  and  when  the  old 
chief  departed  for  the  land  of  spirits,  Ou-ne- 
wa-kah  became  the  chief  of  the  warriors  of 
the  turtle. 

From  that  time  forth  the  mouth  of  the 
Winnakee  was  called  Ajiokeepsing — Sale 
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Harbou  ■ ;  and  near  where  its  waters  leap 
into  the  noble  Hudson,  stood  the  ancient 
edifice  represented  in  the  engraving. 
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*  DINING. - THE  SILVER  FORK  SCHOOL. 

Now  for  some  Cookery  —  and  of  Cooks. 
The  Greeks  were  great  gluttons,  and  epicures 
likewise — so  were  the  Romans — and  so  are 
we  Scots.  For  our  own  parts,  we  care  little 
what  we  eat,  and  not  much  how  it  is  cooked, 
provided  only  there  he  enough  of  it,  and  that 
it  he  not  absolutely  raw.  The  late  excellent 
Mr.  Walker  set  out  a  series  of  dinners  for  a 
smallish  party,  which  that  most  agreeable  and 
instructive  companion,  Mr.  Hayward,  pro¬ 
nounced,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  if  we  mis- 
remember  not,  judicious  and  tasteful,  but 
which  struck  us  at  the  time  as  bordering  on 
the  shabby  genteel,  and  calculated,  at  the 
best,  rather  to  inspire  than  satisfy  a  steady 
but  not  voracious  appetite.  Here  is  a  cycle 
for  Four,  fulfilled  in  a  week.  Monday — 
Roast  jigot  of  mutton,  five  year  old — pea- 
soup —  whitings  fried — couple  of  fowls  boiled 
— sweet-breads  curried — kidneys.  Tuesday 
— Fillet  of  veal  roasted — molly-go-tawny — 
cod’s  head  and  shoulders — chops — stewed 
beef.  Wednesday — Round  of  beef — hotch¬ 
potch — cut  of  salmon — fowls  roasted— a  hare. 
Thursday — Boiled  leg  of  mutton — oyster- 
soup — haddocks — a  roasted  turkey.  Friday 
— Haunch  of  venison — white  soup — soles — 
pigeon-pie.  Saturday — Sirloin  of  beef — 
brown  soup — a  turbot — a  goose. —  Sunday — 
Saddle  of  mutton — hare  soup — beef  stakes — 
jiblet  pie.  These  are  the  fundamental  fea¬ 
tures  on  which  the  week’s  dinners  may  be 
said  to  hinge ;  and  mind  this,  that  all  the 
dishes,  they  are  but  few,  as  you  hope  to  be 
saved,  be  placed  on  the  table,  if  possible, 
simultaneously  ;  if  not,  there  must  be  “  vir¬ 
tual  co-existence.”  A  bare  table  is  the  na¬ 
tural  abhorrence  of  all  unsophisticated  minds. 
By  a  bare  table  we  mean  a  table  with  only 
Soup  and  Fish.  Savage  is  man  and  peevish 
is  woman  who,  disinclined  for  Soup  or  Fish, 
has  to  sit  idle  while  the  rest  are  assiduously 
flourishing  spoon  or  fork,  and  Mocturtle  and 
Turbot  vanishing  like  winking  from  that  at 
once  festal  and  funereal  board.  Besides  let 
there,  on  general  principles,  be  a  choice. 
Farther,  let  the  minds  of  all  the  guests  be  at 
rest — and  what  more  sovereign  remedy  for  an 
inward  wound  than  the  simultaneous  sight  of 
twenty  dishes,  each  fit  to  set  before  a  king  ? 
— Therefore  let  the  table  grown.  No  fear  of 
the  legs.  If  there  be,  prop ;  and  let  it  be 
round.  Tongue  and  Ham  are  taken  for 
granted  in  all  the  above  spreads  for  Four, 
and  an  omelet.  The  cook  may  send  up  any 
additionals,  by  way  of  corner  dishes  and  the 
like,  she  chooses — nor  shall  we  quarrel  with 


her  on  account  of  a  supernumerary  or  two  in 
the  shape  of  a  wild  goose  or  a  teal.  Game, 
properly  so  called,  we  leave  to  her  own  discre¬ 
tion— -for  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
that,  during  the  season,  she  will  not  serve 
up,  in  rotation  congenial  with  the  spirit  of 
the  scene,  pheasant,  partridge,  grouse,  snipe, 
woodcock,  & c. — if  she  do  not,  why  then  she 
must  look  out  for  another  place.  All  kinds 
of  vegetables,  of  course ;  and  as  for  jellies, 
custards,  blanc-mange,  puddings,  fruit  pies, 
tarts,  &c.,  no  man  would  make  formal  men¬ 
tion  of  them  who  was  not  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
and  prattled  of  pickles  and  preserves.  We 
cannot  say  we  are  passionately  fond  of  cheese 
— yet  maccaroni,  the  Italian’s  darling,  is  not 
so  much  amiss  as  a  succedaneum,  and  we 
never  yet  feared  the  face  of  a  Welsh  rabbit. 
Campsie  Parmesan  is  not  so  pathetic,  per¬ 
haps,  as  the  weeping  Po,  but  there  is  in  it 
more  wear  and  tear;  Dunlop  is  such  a  darling 
of  ours,  that  in  the  West  it  is  endearingly 
called  “  Christopher’s  Delight and  these 
and  a  few  more  are,  sooth  to  say,  almost  the 
only  cheeses  we  desire  to  see  at  our  table. 
Anchovies  are  our  olives,  and  they  alternate 
tastily  with  your  Yarmouth  bloaters.  Deviled 
biscuit  we  do  not  object  to,  though  we  prefer 
Turkey  thighs.  But  we  are  roaming  into 
supper,  and  must  return  to  our  legitimate 
theme. 

A  Fish  dinner!  Into  what  profound  an 
abysm  of  ignorance  of  human  nature  is  our 
imagination  sunk  by  these  leaden  words ! 
What  man,  be  his  religion  what  it  may, 
would,  with  his  eyes  and  mouth  open,  volun¬ 
tarily  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  that  was  sure 
to  end,  within  a  few  hours,  in  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  his  human  nature  into  the  piscine? 
Of  the  fish  fishy — faugh  !  Nevertheless  we 
have  seen  it  done  in  the  Ship,  Greenwich,  at 
a  guinea  a-head.  White  bait— what  are 
they  ?  Nobody  till  Yarrell  knew.  But  the 
stomach  rises,  reaches,  scunners,  is  convulsed, 
and  recoils,  in  disgust  and  horror,  at  these 
endless  relays  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  finny 
tribe,  terminating,  perhaps,  in  a  most  dread¬ 
ful  Flounder,  manifestly  a  dog,  or  rather  a 
wolf  fish,  caught,  it  is  said,  in  a  net  off  Deal, 
but  who  had  run  himself  high  and  dry  on  the 
beach  in  a  state  of  hydrophobia,  and  was  not 
secured  by  the  crowd  till  after  the  reading  of 
the  riot  act. 

Why  not,  on  the  same  unhallowed  princi¬ 
ple,  a  Game  Dinner  ?  What  more  diabolical 
idea  could  enter  into  the  minds  of  a  dozen 
mutual  enemies,  than  to  iuvite  one  another 
to  a  Game  Dinner  ?  On  the  understanding 
that  each  was  to  be  pressed  by  all,  to  eat  on 
against  the  united  repugnancies  of  physical 
nature — each  by  inteusest  malignity  of  hatred 
sworn  to  saciifiee  himself,  so  that  he  should 
have  the  satisfaction  to  feel  from  the  bottom 
to  the  mouth  of  his  stomach,  that  on  the  chair 
next  his  own  must  be  sitting  a  wretch  to 
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\vhora  life  was  gradually  becoming  a  burden 
more  than  he  could  bear  ! 

The  argument  is  conclusive.  But  before 
proceeding  to  our  quotations,  allow  us  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  use,  or  rather  abuse  of 
the  knife.  Well  do  we  remember  the  time, 
and  we  could  pardon  ourselves  for  weeping 
while  remembering  it,  when  the  knife,  during 
dinner,  at  least  after  the  soup,  for  that  from 
time  immemorial  has,  we  believe,  been  held 
to  be  spoon  meat,  was  rarely  seen  but  on  the 
way  to  or  from,  out  or  in  the  mouth  of  man 
or  of  woman.  Millions  must  be  still  alive  to 
bear  testimony  to  this  truth.  The  fork  was 
in  a  subordinate  relation  to  the  knife — he 
was  in  fact  the  knife’s  assistant — and  alas  ! 
though  then-a-days  it  was  never  suspected — 
it  would  appear  his  successor.  Now-a-days 
nobody  puts  a  knife  into  his  or  her  mouth, 
who  does  not  wish  to  be  thought  to  be,  or 
who  is  not,  mad.  Nobody  but  ourselves. 
We  scorn  to  argue  the  question,  for  such  is 
the  infatuation  of  the  age — custom  being 
second  nature — that  we  should  not,  by  any 
appeal  we  could  make,  to  the  reason  and  to 
the  passions  make  a  single  convert.  Yet  we 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing,  with  due  con¬ 
tempt,  one  argument  on  the  other  side,  of 
especial  baseness,  inasmuch  as  it  is  founded 
on  fear — and  fear  of  a  kind  to  which  any 
man  of  average  courage  in  a  nation  long  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  military  exploits  by  sea  and 
land,  might  rise  superior — the  fear  of  cutting 
one’s  mouth.  What  1  has  it  indeed  come  to 
this  !  Why,  has  not  a  knife  a  back  as  well 
as  an  edge  ?  There  is  no  need  of  drawing 
the  edge  sharply  along  the  corner  of  your 
mouth — any  more  than  across  your  throat. 
But  that  may  be  said  to  be  a  subterfuge. 
Well,  then,  if  all  the  generations  of  mankind 
that  ever  peopled  this  island,  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  knife,  except  the  present  and 
the  preceding,  used  that  instrument,  as  we 
ourselves  alone  now  do,  without  one  recorded, 
at  least  authenticated  case  of  a  mouth  per¬ 
manently  widened  by  the  unskillul  use 
thereof,  how  can  this  age  plead  incapacity 
to  learn  to  weiid  it  without  danger  of  draw¬ 
ing  blood  P  Who  can  lay  his  hand  on  his 
heart  and  publickly  declare  that  he  ever  once 
saw  us  cut,  either  our  cheek  or  our  jowl  ? 
We  claim  no  extraordinary  gift  from  nature 
of  manual  dexterity ;  indeed,  naturally  we 
are  awkward ;  custom  would  do  for  others 
what  it  has  done  for  us,  and  soon  enable  the 
clumsiest  with  a  knife  to  eat  peas.  Knives, 
in  our  younger  days,  were  rounded  off  for 
that  very  purpose;  now  they  are  more  like 
dirks — but  we  are  willing  to  run  all  risks 
rather  than  be  driven  to  the  bairnliness  of 
supping  peas  with  a  spoon.  And  is  there  no 
danger,  pray,  in  sticking  a  three-pronged  fork 
into  your  mouth  ?  That  is  a  new-fangled 
concern — a  table-fork  ought  not  to  be  a  tri¬ 
dent,  nor  a  trident  a  table-fork. 


It  is  difficult  to  speak  on  such  a  point  with 
temper — and  we  feel  somewhat  ruffled,  yet 
the  absurdity  we  have  been  combating,  with 
heat  but  without  acerbity,  is  really  so  gross, 
that  to  speak  of  it  with  perfect  calmness 
would  seem  to  show  a  callousness  ot  moral 
sensibility,  and  more  especially  when  we 
reflect  that  the  folly  has  infected  literature, 
and  that  the  Silver-Fork  School  has  been  in 
high  repute,  though  its  masters,  but  tor  the 
fickle  freaks  of  fashion,  if  paid  according  to 
their  merits,  might  have  been  satisfied  with 
a  lick  at  the  Parritch  Spurtle. 
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ADDRESS  TO  SCOTLAND. 

By  Washington  Brown. 

Prepare  the  ship.  I’ll  take  a  trip. 

Brisk  summer  winds  prevailing  ; 

To  Scotland,  realm  of  old  renown. 

It  will  be  pleasant  sailing. 

The  ship  is  trirnm’d,  the  sea  is  skimm’d, 

With  an  ecstatic  motion  ; 

And  I  in  fancy's  bark  am  borne, 

Across  the  mental  ocean. 

Grey  Albyu  !  do  I  see  thee  rise, 

Whyre  Ossian  long  has  slumbered  ? 

L  ind  of  brave  chiefs  and  mighty  bards  ! 

The  greatest  earth  has  numbered. 

Laud  of  the  Wallace  and  the  Bruce  1 
The  Tells  of  northern  story, 

A  pilgrim  from  the  Farthest  West 
Conies  kindled  by  thy  glory. 

From  out  his  mighty  forests  old. 

From  prairies  wild  and  wearv. 

He  comes  to  see  thy  mountains  stern. 

Thou  ancient  regal  aerie  ! 

Past  Altrive  Lake  his  way  to  take 
In  tributary  sadness ; 

To  pause  where  death  has  cast  a  gloom 
Upon  her  poet’s  gladness. 

To  gaze  on  grandeur — on  decay — 

In  Staffa  and  Iona  ; 

To  muse  on  Morven’s  woody  heights. 

Where  sang  the  Bard  of  Cona ; 

Awhile  to  fare  by  saddest  Ayr, 

Where  F'reedom  yet  is  weeping  ; 

Where  beauty  mourns  o’er  mouldering  Burns, 
And  Love  sad  state  is  keeping. 

Wherever  Scott  has  made  the  spot 
Most  famous,  proud  to  ponder 
By  fair  Tweed  side,  by  Katrine’s  lake. 

In  pilgrim-guise  1  wander. 

O  Scott !  who  knows  and  loves  thee  not, 

An  alien  is  to  feeling. 

In  palace-dome,  in  cottage-home, 

In  temple  or  in  shieling. 

O  Scotland  !  realm  of  old  renown, 

Tliou  land  of  later  wonder. 

Pilgrims  shall  come  to  hail  thy  light 
Whom  widest  oceans  sunder. 

And  they  who  see  thee  but  in  thought. 

With  music  in  its  motion. 

Thy  wealth  of  mind,  on  every  wind. 

Shall  bless  them  o’er  the  ocean. 

I  love  to  shape  thy  martial  air 

When  the  foil’d  Roman  found  thee. 

But  dearer  art  thou  to  the  soul 

With  song’s  broad  halo  round  thee. 
Time-honour’d  line,  for  song  divine. 

Thy  sons’  inherent  charter  : 

Land  of  the  heath-flower  and  the  pine. 

The  patriot  and  the  martys  ! 
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THE  SKRENADEU  :  A  BALLAD. 

By  B.  Simmons. 

Sweet  solemn  Venice  !  o’er  thee  fade 
Eve’s  latest  hues  of  glory. 

While  by  yon  shadowy  colounade 
Near  Batin’s  palace  hoary, 

A  youth,  with  passion-kindled  lip. 

And  Taste’s  harmonious  hand, 

Must  still  devoted  vigil  k^ep 
Invoking  Beauty  bland. 

"  Appear,  my  lady-love,  appear — 

Look  from  thy  latticed  bower. 

And  bless  his  sight  who  watches  here 
The  livelong  twilight  hour. 

The  stars  are  out  and  why  shouldst  thou. 

My  peerless  One,  delay 
To  flash  upon  me  from  thy  brow 
A  far  diviner  ray? 

“  But  others  gaze  upon  thee  now. 

And  drink  thy  glorious  smile, 

And  make  thy  spirit  mindless  how 
Mine  maddens  here  the  while. 

Ah,  truant,  why  should  their  dull  praise 
My  sacred  hour  consume  ? 

Look  forth,  and  with  one  gracious  gaze 
Make  gladness  of  my  gloom  ! 

“  Lo  !  jealous  eye  and  ear  are  far — 

And  fast  the  evening  flies  ; 

Then  loiter  not,  thou  lovely  star, 

Young  moon  of  beauty  rise  1 
Or  is  thy  faith,  like  flower-spray,  broke. 

And  ” - 

God  !  that  leaping  start ! 

Keen,  sudden,  home — the  poniard’s  stroke 
Has  split  his  very  heart ! 

While  on  the  air  his  song  yet  gushes. 

Life’s  stifled  fountain  slops  ; 

Dead  on  the  rebeck  that  he  crushes. 

The  young  Battista  drops 
And  ere  his  murderer’s  skulking  shade 
Has  left  the  moonbeam  bare. 

Damp  in  the  soiling  dust  are  laid 
Those  curls  of  chestnut  hair. 

Forth  from  her  bower  the  maideu  wended, 

At  love's  victorious  call. 

Where  broad  the  marble  steps  descended 
Upon  the  blue  canal : 

A  sudden  brightness  with  her  bringing, 

As  though  from  out  the  main 
Its  light  the  vanished  day  was  flinging 
Through  sunset’s  gate  again. 

“  By  yonder  shaft  he  leans  to  hide. 

The  proud  impatient  boy — 

I’ll  steal  upon  his  song  1”  she  cried. 

In  girlhood’s  rosy  joyl 
And  glancing  on  like  cushat  fleet 
She  gained  the  sad  monshiue  : 

By  Heaven,  she  stumbles  !  and  her  feet 
Are  plashing — not  in  wine. 

One  look — but  come — We’ll  leave  her  there. 
To  madness  and  the  moon  ; 

A  sweet  lute  shiver’d  by  despair. 

With  every  string  iu  tuue. 

A  glorious  bud  from  vernal  eaith, 

Snapt  as  its  bloom  was  blown — 

A  Grace  in  Beauty’s  bounditig  mirth. 

Struck  instantly  to  stone. 
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THE  PALACE  AT  VERSAILLES. 

The  slate  apartments  occupy  the  whole  first 
floor  of  the  centre  building,  front  and  rear. 
They  are  lined  with  exquisite  marbles — 
ceiled  with  admirable  paintings;  and  the 
doors  and  window-shutters,  necessarily  of 
wood,  are  carved  and  gilt  in  the  highest 
taste  of  graceful,  yet  solid  ornament.  The 


rooms  go  on  increasing  in  size  and  finish  to 
the  great  Galerie  des  G laces,  which  is  in  our 
opinion  the  triumph  of  palatian  architecture; 
and  they  go  off  diminishing  in  the  same  way 
till  they  return  to  the  ordinary  apartments  of 
the  palace.  The  ancient  gilding  seems  almost 
as  fresh  and  brilliant  as  that  of  yesterday — 
the  pictures  numerous,  but  not  covering  the 
walls  like  paper-hangings,  are  analogous  to 
the  age  of  the  founder.  Here,  in  the  second 
room  from  the  great  gallery,  we  stand  in  the 
bedchamber  of  Marie  Antoinette  ; — here  it 
was  that  on  the  dreadful  night  between  the 
5th  and  6th  of  October,  she  lay  down  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  snatch  intervals  of  rest,  broken  by 
the  cries  of  the  furies  that  paraded  round  her 
apartment  ; — here  we  see  that  vista  down  to 
the  door  of  the  guard-room,  whence  the  gal¬ 
lant  M.  de  Miomandre  had  just  time,  before 
he  was  stricken  to  the  ground,  to  call  out  to 
the  single  female  who  paced  the  ante-chamber 
— “  Save  the  Queen!”  Here  we  with  diffi¬ 
culty  recognise  the  secret  door  close  to  the 
queen’s  bed-side,  through  which  half-naked 
she  fled  to  the  king’s  apartments — to  die,  as 
she  expected  and  thought  her  duty,  at  his 
side.  A  little  further,  and  we  reach  the 
door  at  the  head  of  the  Escalier  de  Marbre — 
the  scene  of  the  agony  of  the  gallant  Mio¬ 
mandre,  and  of  the  equally  gallant  Du  Re- 
paire  who  fought  at  the  door — not  for  their 
own  lives,  but  for  a  few  moments  of  delay  to 
allow  the  Queen  to  escape.  Here  we  saw, 
on  the  head  of  the  stairs,  the  very  spot  where, 
as  Miomandre  fell  covered  with  wounds,  one 
of  the  assassins  in  a  hurry  to  finish  him, 
blew  out  the  brains  of  an  associate  who  was 
stooping  to  stab  him.  A  few  steps  on  and 
we  reach  the  window  looking  into  the  Cour 
de  Marbre,  whence  the  other  Gardes  du 
Corps,  besieged  in  their  ante-room,  saw  the 
body  of  the  slain  assassin  brought  down  and 
laid  with  his  shattered  skull  on  the  marble 
steps  of  the  porch,  while  their  unfortunate 
companions,  Deshuttes  and  De  Varicour, 
were  dragged  out  and  beheaded,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  bis  manes,  by  Jourdan  Coupe-tete — while 
the  army  of  Lafayette,  drawn  up  in  the 
courts,  looked  on  with  apathy  at  least,  if  not 
with  approbation.  A  few  steps  more  bring 
us  to  the  bed-chamber  where  Louis  XIV. 
expired,  and  where  the  monarchy  expired 
too;  for  it  was  through  the  centre  window  of 
this  chamber  (overlooking  the  Cour  de  Mar¬ 
bre)  that  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the 
Dauphin,  were  forced  into  the  balcony — 
while  the  three  dead  bodies  still  lay  in  the 
court  below — to  give  the  humiliating  and 
fatal  pledge  that  they  would  follow  the  san¬ 
guinary  mob  to  the  sanguinary  capital.  It 
was  through  this  same  window  that  the  heroic 
Marie  Antoinette,  hearing  the  cries  from 
below  of  “  The  Queen  alone /”  “  The  Queen 
alone!” — and  believing  that  they  meant  to 
demand  her  as  the  single  sacrifice' — separated 
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herself  from  her  husband  and  children  to 
present  herself  alone  to  the  bullets  of  the 
mob  as  that  sacrifice  ! 

It  was  at  another  (the  most  northern)  of 
these  three  windows  that  occurred  a  double 
instance  of  heroism  —  male  and  female — 
which  in  sublime  simplicity  of  quiet  self- 
devotion  exceeds  all  the  fanfaronades  bla¬ 
zoned  in  the  rest  of  the  building.  A  ball 
fired  from  the  mob  below  struck  the  wall 
close  to  the  window  where  the  Queen  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  standing.  M.  de  la  Luzerne, 
the  minister  of  Marine,  observed  it,  and 
gliding  quietly  round,  as  if  from  mere  cu¬ 
riosity,  placed  himself  between  the  window 
and  the  Queen.  The  quick  magnanimity  of 
her  majesty — never  more  truly  deserving  the 
title  of  majesty — saw  the  movement  and  its 
motive:  “  I  see,”  she  said  in  a  low  voice  to 
M.  de  la  Luzerne,  “  your  intention,  and  I 
thank  you  ;  but  be  so  good  as  to  return  to 
your  former  position — that  is  your  place — this 
is  mine  !’’ 

It  was  from  this  balcony  that  the  melan¬ 
choly  procession  of  the  captive  monarch  and 
his  family,  surrounded  and  at  every  step  in¬ 
sulted  by  the  furies  and  butchers  of  the 
crowd,  was  seen  moving  slowly  down  the 
Avenue  de  Paris,  preceded  by  the  heads  of 
the  brave  Deshuttes  and  De  Varicour,  which 
the  mob  halted  for  a  moment  and  forced  a 
hair-dresser  to  curl  and  powder,  to  give 
reater  dignity  to  their  triumph — the  hair- 
resser  dying  of  his  agony  !  These  are 
scenes  of  history — 

“  Sunt  lachrymBe  rerum  et  meutem  mortalia  tan- 
gum." 

Quarterly  Review. 
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(Continued from  page  77-) 

Daily  Life  of  the  Farmer. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Robinson  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  who  was  fond  of  farming,  gives  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  a  most  striking  view  of  the 
perpetual  recurrence  of  the  little  occupations 
which  present  themselves  to  the  practical 
farmer,  and  however  apparently  trivial,  are 
really  important,  and  full  of  pleasure  to  those 
whose  hearts  are  in  such  pursuits.  “  Rose 
at  three  o’clock  ;  crawled  into  the  library, 
and  met  one  who  said, — ‘  work  while  ye  have 
the  light ;  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man 
can  work  :  my  father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work.’  Rang  the  great  bell,  and  roused  the 
girls  to  milking,  went  up  to  the  farm,  roused 
the  horse-keeper,  fed  the  horses  ryhile  he  was 
getting  up;  called  the  boy  to  suckle  the 
calves,  and  clean  out  the  cow-house;  lighted 
the  pipe,  walked  round  the  garden  to  see 
what  was  wanted  there ;  went  up  to  the  pad- 
dock,  to  see  if  the  weaning  calves  were  well; 


went  down  to  the  ferry  to  see  if  the  boy  had 
scooped  and  cleaned  the  boat  ;  returned  to 
the  farm,  examined  the  shoulders,  heels, 
traces,  chaff  and  corn  of  eight  horses  going  to 
plough,  mended  the  acre-staff,  cut  some 
thongs,  whip-corded  the  plough-boys’  whips, 
pumped  the  troughs  full,  saw  the  hogs  fed, 
examined  the  swill-tubs,  and  then  the  cellar; 
ordered  a  quarter  of  malt,  for  the  hogs  want 
grains,  and  the  men  want  beer ;  filled  the 
pipe  again,  returned  to  the  river,  and  bought 
a  lighter  of  turf  for  dairy  fires,  and  arother  of 
sedge  for  ovens ;  hunted  out  the  wheelbar¬ 
rows,  and  set  them  a  trundling  ;  returned  to 
the  farm,  called  the  men  to  breakfast,  and 
cut  the  boys’  bread  and  cheese,  and  saw  the 
wooden  bottles  filled  ;  sent  one  plough  to  the 
three  roods,  another  to  the  three  half-acres, 
and  so  on ;  shut  the  gates,  and  the  clock 
struck  five ;  breakfasted ;  set  two  men  to 
ditch  the  five  roods,  two  men  to  chop  sods, 
and  spread  about  the  land,  two  more  to  throw 
up  manure  in  the  yard,  and  three  men  and 
six  women  to  weed  wheat ;  set  on  the  car¬ 
penter  to  repair  cow  cribs,  and  set  them  up 
till  winter ;  the  wheeler  to  mend  the  old 
carts,  cart-ladders,  rakes,  &c.,  preparatory  to 
hay-time  and  harvest ;  walked  to  the  six 
acres,  found  hogs  in  the  grass,  went  back 
and  set  a  man  to  hedge  and  thorn  ;  sold  the 
butcher  a  fat  calf,  and  the  suckier  a  lean  one. 
— The  clock  strikes  nine  ; — walked  into  the 
barley  field  ;  barleys  fine — picked  off'  a  few 
tiles  and  stones,  and  cut  a  few  thistles  ; — 
the  peas  fine,  but  foul ;  the  charlock  must 
be  topped  ;  the  tares  doubtful,  the  fly  seems 
to  have  taken  them ;  prayed  for  rain  but 
could  not  see  a  cloud ;  came  round  to  the 
wheat  field,  wheats  rather  thin,  but  the 
finest  colour  in  the  world  ;  sent  four  women 
on  to  the  shortest  wheats  ;  ordered  one  man 
to  weed  along  the  ridge  of  the  long  wheats, 
and  two  women  to  keep  rank  and  file  with 
him  in  the  furrows;  thistles  many,  blue¬ 
bottles  no  end  ;  traversed  all  the  wheat-field, 
came  to  the  fallow-field  ;  the  ditchers  have 
run  crooked,  set  them  straight  ;  the  flag-sods 
cut  too  much,  the  rush-sods  too  little,  strength 
wasted,  show  the  men  how  to  three-corner 
them ;  laid  out  more  .vork  for  the  ditchers, 
went  to  the  ploughs,  set  the  foot  a  little 
higher,  cut  a  wedge,  set  the  coulter  deeper, 
must  go  and  get  a  new  mould-board  against 
to-morrow  ;  went  to  the  other  plough,  gath¬ 
ered  up  some  wood  and  tied  over  the  traces, 
mended  a  horse-tree,  tied  a  thong  to  the 
plough-hammer,  went  to  see  which  lands 
wanted  ploughing  first,  sat  down  under  a 
bush,  wondered  how  any  man  could  be  so 
silly  as  to  call  me  reverend  ;  read  two  verses 
in  the  bible  of  the  loving  kindness  of  the 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  his  temple,  hummed  a 
tune  of  thankfulness,  rose  up,  whistled,  the 
dogs  wagged  their  tales,  and  away  we  went, 
dined,  diunk  some  milk  and  fell  asleep, 
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woke  by  the  carpenter  for  some  slats  which 
the  sawyers  must  cut.  Etc.  etc.” 

So  spends  many  a  farmer  of  the  old  stamp 
his  day,  and  at  night  he  takes  his  seat  on 
the  settle,  under  the  old  wide  chimney — his 
wife  has  her  little  work-table  set  near — the 
“  wenches  ”  darning  their  stockings,  or  mak¬ 
ing  up  a  cap  for  Sunday,  and  the  men  sitting 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth,  with  their 
shoes  off.  He  now  enjoys  of  all  things,  to 
talk  over  his  labours  and  plans  with  the  men, 
— they  canvass  the  best  method  of  doing  this 
and  that — lay  out  the  course  of  to-morrow  — 
what  land  is  to  he  broken  up,  or  laid  down ; 
where  barley,  wheat,  oats,  etc.  shall  be  sown, 
or  if  they  be  growing,  when  they  shall  be 
cut.  In  harvest-time,,  lambing-time,  in  po¬ 
tato  setting  and  gathering  time,  in  fact, 
a'most  all  summer  long,  there  is  no  sitting  on 
tne  hearth — it  is  out  of  bed  with  the  sun, 
and  after  the  long  hard  day — supper  and  to 
bed  again.  It  is  only  in  winter  that  there  is 
any  sitting  by  the  fire,  which  is  seldom  diver¬ 
sified  further  than  by  the  coming  in  of  a 
neighbouring  farmer  or  the  reading  of  the 
weekly  news. 

[A  chapter  upon  “  The  Terrors  of  a  Soli¬ 
tary  House  ”  is  full  of  entertainment  for  that 
large  portion  of  readers  who  woo  terror  to 
delight  themselves.  Subjoined  is  a  specimen.] 

a  Haunted  Hotfses.” 

I  have  heard  my  wife’s  mother  relate  the 
following  incident,  which  occurred  in  her 
own  neighbourhood.  About  sixty-five  years 
ago  there  lived  at  Llanehvth  Hall,  midway 
between  Llandilo  and  Llandovery,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  considerable  fortune  of  the  name  of 
Powell.  He  had  separated  from  his  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters, — and  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Captain  Bowen,  iuflamed  by  the  animo¬ 
sity  which  naturally  arises  out  of  such  family 
divisions,  and  supposed  to  be  instigated  by  a 
paramour  of  the  lady’s  of  the  name  of  Wil¬ 
liams,  engaged,  in  concert  with  this  Wil¬ 
liams,  a  band  of  men  to  accompany  him  on  a 
pretended  smuggling  expedition ;  and  having 
plied  them  well  with  promises  of  ample  pay¬ 
ment  and  plenty  of  liquor — a  bottle  of  brandy 
and  a  pair  of  new  shoes  for  the  day — 
marched  up  to  Powell’s  house  at  twelve 
o’clock  at  noon,  and  at  the  time  of  Llandilo 
fair,  when  the  conspirators  knew  that  Pow¬ 
ell’s  servants  would  be  absent.  The  only 
persons  actually  left  in  the  house  with  him, 
were  an  old  woman,  and  a  daughter  of  this 
very  Bowen.  The  conspirators  advanced  to 
the  front  door,  and  entered  the  hall  where 
the  old  woman  met  them.  Her  they  seized 
and  bound  to  the  leg  of  an  old  massy  oak 
table.  Powell,  attracted  to  the  ball  by  the 
noise,  was  immediately  seized  and  literally 
hewn  to  pieces  in  the  most  horrible  manner 
in  the  presence  of  the  old  woman,  and  of  the 
murderer’s  own  daughter,  who  alarmed  at  the 


entrance  of  so  grim  a  band,  had  concealed 
herself  under  this  table.  The  girl  from  that 
hour  lost  her  senses,  and  wandered  about  the 
country,  a  confirmed  maniac.  My  informant 
often  saw  this  girl  at  her  mother’s,  who  was 
kind  to  her,  and  where  she  often  therefore 
came,  having  a  particular  seat  by  the  the 
always  left  for  her.  In  a  lucid  interval,  they 
once  ventured  to  ask  her  what  she  recollected 
of  this  shocking  event.  She  said  that  she 
believed  she  had  fainted,  and  on  coming  to 
herself,  saw  her  father  stand  with  a  hatchet 
over  her  uncle  in  the  act  to  give  him  another 
blow,  and  that  she  actually  saw  her  uncle’s 
face  hanging  over  his  shoulder.  At  this 
point  of  the  recital,  the  recollection  of  the 
horrors  of  it  came  upon  her  so  strongly,  that 
she  fell  into  one  of  her  most  violent  fits  of 
madness,  and  they  never  dared  to  mention 
the  subject  afterwards  in  her  presence. 

A  tall  of  snow  happening  while  the  mur¬ 
derers  were  in  the  house  caused  them  to  be 
tracked  and  secured,  and  Bowen  and  several, 
if  not  all,  of  his  accomplices  were  executed. 
Williams  made  his  escape,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  taken  as  a  sailor  on  board  an  Ameri¬ 
can  vessel  during  the  war,  where  he  was  re¬ 
cognised  by  some  of  his  countrymen.  He 
made,  however,  a  second  escape,  as  is  sup¬ 
posed  through  the  connivance  of  some  relent¬ 
ing  neighbour,  and  never  was  heard  of  after¬ 
wards.  My  informant  well  recollects  two  of 
these  murderers  coming  to  her  mother’s 
bouse  at  Cyfarthfa,  a  few  days  after  the  per¬ 
petration  of  the  outrage,  having  so  long  ma¬ 
naged  to  elude  their  pursuers.  They  were 
equipped  as  travelling  tinkers  ;  but  they  had 
new  knapsacks,  and  what  was  more  provoca¬ 
tive  of  notice  at  that  moment,  very  downcast 
and  melancholy  aspects.  They  felt  by  the 
looks  which  the  mistress  of  the  house  fixed 
on  them  that  they  were  suspected,  and  imme¬ 
diately  hastened  away  over  the  hills  towards 
Aberdare,  where  they  were  secured  the  next  day. 

A  fact  related  by  a  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  shows  at  once  the  primitive  sim¬ 
plicity  which  still  prevails  in  some  retired 
districts,  and  the  evident  power  of  faith  in 
Providence  over  the  spirit  of  evil.  In  one  of 
the  thinly  peopled  dales  of  that  very  beauti  ill, 
and  yet  by  parts,  very  bleak  and  dreary  region 
— the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  stood  a  single 
house  far  from  neighbours.  It  was  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  farmer  and  his  family,  who  lived 
in  such  a  state  of  isolation,  so  unmolested  by 
intruders,  and  unapprehensive  of  danger,  that 
they  were  hardly  in  the  habit  of  fastening 
their  door  at  night.  The  farmer  who  had  a 
great  distance  to  go  to  market,  was  some¬ 
times  late  before  he  got  hack, — late  it  may 
he  supposed  according  to  their  habits  :  for 
in  such  old-fashioned  places,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  excite  and  keep  alive  the  atten¬ 
tion  hut  their  daily  labour,  the  good  people 
when  the  day’s  duties  are  at  an  end,  drop  into 
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bed  almost  before  the  sun  himself ;  and  are 
all  up,  and  pursuing  their  several  occupations, 
almost  before  the  sun  too.  Ou  these  occa¬ 
sions,  the  good  woman  used  to  retire  to  rest 
at  the  usual  time,  and  her  husband  returning 
found  no  latch  nor  bolt  to  obstruct  his  en¬ 
trance.  But  one  time  the  wife  hearing  some 
one  come  up  to  the  door,  and  enter  the  house 
supposed  it  was  her  husband  ;  but,  after  the 
usual  time  had  elapsed,  and  he  did  not  come 
to  bed,  she  got  up  and  went  down  stairs, 
when  her  terror  and  astonishment  may  be 
imagined,  for  she  saw  a  great  sturdy  fellow 
in  tlie  act  of  reconnoifering  for  plunder.  At 
the  first  view  of  him,  she  afterwards  said,  she 
felt  ready  to  drop  ;  but  being  naturally  cou¬ 
rageous,  and  of  a  deeply  religious  disposition, 
she  immediately  recovered  sufficient  self  pos¬ 
session  to  avoid  any  outcry,  and  to  walk  with 
apparent  firmness  to  a  chair  which  stood  on 
one  side  of  the  fire-place.  The  marauder 
immediately  seated  himself  in  another  chair 
which  stood  opposite,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  her  with  a  most  savage  expression. 
Her  courage  was  now  almost  spent ;  but  re¬ 
collecting  herself,  she  put  up  an  inward 
prayer  to  the  Almighty  for  protection,  and 
threw  herself  upon  his  providence.  She  im¬ 
mediately  felt  her  internal  strength  revive, 
and  looked  steadfastly  at  the  man,  who  now 
had  drawn  from  his  pocket  a  large  clasp- 
knife,  opened  it,  and  with  a  murderous 
expression  in  his  eyes,  appeared  ready  to 
spring  upon  her.  She  however  evinced  no 
visible  emotion ;  she  said  not  a  word  ;  but 
continued  to  pray  for  deliverance,  or  resigna¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  look  on  the  fearful  man  with  a 
calm  seriousness.  He  rose  up,  looked  at  her, 
then  at  the  knife;  then  wiped  it  across  his 
hand ;  then  again  eagerly  glanced  at  her ; 
when,  at  once,  a  sudden  damp  seemed  to  fall 
upon  him  ;  his  eyes  seemed  to  blench  before 
her  still,  fixed  gaze;  he  closed  his  knife,  and 
went  out.  At  a  single  spring  she  reached 
the  door ;  shot  the  bolt  with  a  convulsive 
rapidity,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 
When  she  recovered  from  her  swoon,  she  was 
filled  with  the  utmost  anxiety  on  account  of 
her  husband,  lest  the  villain  should  meet  him 
by  the  way.  But  presently  she  heard  his 
well-known  step ;  his  well  known  voice  on 
finding  the  door  fastened  :  and  let  him  in 
with  a  heart  trembling  with  mingled  agita¬ 
tion  and  thankfulness.  Great  as  had  been 
her  faith  on  this  occasion,  and  great  the 
interposition  of  Providence,  we  may  be  sure 
that  she  would  not  risk  the  exercise  of  the 
one,  or  tempt  the  other,  by  neglecting  in 
future  to  shoot  the  bolt  of  the  door ;  and  her 
husband,  at  once  taught  the  danger  of  his 
house  and  of  his  own  passage  home,  made 
it  a  rule  to  leave  the  market-town  at  least  an 
hour  earlier  after  the  winter  markets. 

The  unwelcome  visitant  in  this  anecdote  is 
one  of  that  class  of  offenders  called  “  sturdy 


rogues.”  Of  the  real  “  sturdy  rogue  ”  the 
city,  amongst  all  its  numerous  varieties  of 
rogues  knows  nothing.  He  forms  one  of  the 
terrors  of  the  solitary  house.  They  are  such 
places  that  he  haunts,  because  he  there  finds 
opportunities  in  the  absence  of  the  men  to 
frighten  and  bully  the  women.  If  he  finds 
only  a  single  woman  left,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  harvest  time,  or  at  fair  or  market  time, 
when  all  the  family  that  can  leave  have  left, 
he  then  makes  the  terror  of  his  presence  a 
means  of  extorting  large  booty.  What  can 
be  more  fearful  than  for  a  single  individual 
but  especially  for  a  woman,  at  a  lonely  house, 
while  all  the  men  are  absent  in  the  fields,  or 
elsewhere,  to  see  a  huge  brawny  fellow  of  ill 
looks  come  to  the  door,  peering  about  with  a 
suspicious  inquisitiveness,  armed  with  a 
sturdy  staff,  followed,  perhaps,  by  a  strong 
sullen  bull-dog,  professing  himself  a  tinker, 
a  rag-gatherer,  a  rat-catcher, — any  thing, 
under  which  to  hide  evil  designs  P  Nothing, 
truly  can  be  more  appalling,  except  when, 
under  the  garb  of  a  woman,  you  feel  assured 
that  you  have  a  man  before  you  ;  or  a  troop 
of  fellows  acting  the  distressed  tradesmen,  or 
sailors  with  nothing  on  their  bodies,  perhaps, 
but  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  on  their  heads  a 
handkerchief  tied.  When  such  sturdy  vaga¬ 
bonds  come,  and  first  cringe  and  beg  in  a 
piteous  tone,  till,  having  spied  out  the  real 
nakedness  of  the  place,  as  to  physical 
strength,  they  rise  in  their  demands,  hint 
strange  things;  instead  of  going  away  when 
desired,  walk  into  the  house,  grow  insolent, 
and  at  length  downright  thievish  and  out¬ 
rageous, — these  are  circumstances  of  peculiar 
terror  not  to  be  exceeded  in  human  experi¬ 
ence,  and  which  yet  have  been  often  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  dwellers  in  solitary  houses. 

I  have  heard  a  lady  describe  her  sensations 
in  such  a  situation.  A  figure  in  a  man's 
hat,  tied  down  with  an  India  silk  handker¬ 
chief,  blue  cloak  and  stuff  petticoat,  suddenly 
appeared  before  her,  and  demanded  a  supply 
of  articles  of  female  attire.  She  offered  hulf- 
a-crovvn  to  be  lid  of  this  unpleasant  guest, 
for  there  was  something  about  her  which 
filled  the  lady  with  apprehension  ;  but  the 
money  was  refused,  and  with  a  gesture  that 
threw  open  the  cloak,  and  revealed  the  real 
figure  of  a  man,  with  naked  arms,  and  in  a 
white  Marseilles  waistcoat.  The  demand  for 
women’s  garments  was  complied  with  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  the  person  hastily 
went  away.  The  next  day,  the  lady  on  going 
to  the  neighbouring  town,  beheld  a  large 
handbill  in  the  post-office  window,  offering  a 
reward  of  100/.  for  the  apprehension  of  a  de¬ 
linquent  charged  with  high  crimes  and  mis¬ 
demeanours,  and  described  as  u  a  Dane  well 
known  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  having 
been  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Brighton 
and  Tunbridge  Wells  ”  It  was  the  very 
description  of  her  yesterday’s  guest. 
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NBW  MACHINE  FOR  RAISING  WATER,  COALS, 

&C. 

The  construction  of  this  power  is'very  sim¬ 
ple,  and  its  steady  operation  is  quite  assured. 
Its  chief  agent  is  a  pair  of  wheels  ;  or,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  a  series,  moving  with  their  diameters 
in  the  direction  of  the  weight  to  be  raised, — 
say  the  shaft  of  a  mine.  Taking  the  one 
pair  of  wheels,  moving  on  the  same  axis,  we 
find  that,  from  the  end  of  a  radius  or  arm  in 
each,  a  chain  descends,  so  as  to  hang  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  a  square  passage.  To  each 
chain  are  suspended,  at  different  but  regu¬ 
lated  distances,  quadrangular  frames,  to  the 
upper  sides  of  which  strong  projecting  iron 
rims,  moving  on  the  principle  of  the  hinge, 
are  attached.  The  boxes,  or  receptacles  for 
the  weight  to  be  raised,  have  corresponding 
edges  on  each  side.  When  the  wheel  above 
is  turned,  and  a  single  box  below  is  placed  in 
connexion  with  the  lowest  frame,  it  is  caught 
by  its  rim,  and,  with  one  revolution  of  the 
wheel,  is  sent  up  as  high  as  the  frame  on 
the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  it  is  home  ; 
here  it  is  again  caught  and  sent  up  to  the  ap¬ 
paratus  on  the  opposite  side  again,  and  so 
on,  by  alternate  transmission,  it  is  brought 
to  the  top  of  the  shaft.  The  machine  being 
kept  constantly  laden  below,  and  its  wheel 
constantly  turned  above,  it  follows,  that,  at 
each  revolution  of  the  wheel,  a  box  is  deli¬ 
vered  ;  and  thus,  in  an  exceedingly  short 
space  of  time,  a  vast  body  of  matter  can  be 
carried  up  through  any  depth  of  shaft.  The 
raising  of  water  is  performed  by  means  of  the 
same  machinery,  only  buckets  with  valves  in 
the  bottom  are  used  instead  of  boxes.  The 
machine  could  be  most  humanely  employed, 
in  large  mines,  in  quickly  sending  the  work¬ 
men  up  or  down,  to  save  them  from  their 
present  tedious  and  tiresome  expedients  for 
that  purpose. — Mining  Journal. 


SHOES  IMPERVIOUS  TO  WATER. 

The  following  description  of  a  patent  lately 
taken  out  in  the  United  States,  is  from  the 
Franklin  Journal :  —  “  The  soles  may  be 
made  of  plaited  flax,  hemp,  or  the  inner  bark 
of  the  linden  tree.  For  the  upper  part  any 
kind  of  cloth  may  be  used,  and  the  shoes 
lined  with  linen  or  cotton.  The  soles  are 
then  varnished  or  covered  with  the  following 
composition  : — One  quart  of  flax-seed  oil,  two 
ounces  of  rosin,  half  an  ounce  of  white  vi¬ 
triol,  which  must  be  boiled  together  for  half 
an  hour.  After  which  take  four  ounces  of 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  two  ounces  of  white 
oak  sawdust,  which  has  been  exposed  twenty- 
four  hours  to  the  sun  ;  mix  these  ingredients 
well  together,  and  put  them  on  the  soles  of 
the  shoes  with  a  brush,  or  in  any  other  way, 
which,  when  dried,  will  render  them  imper¬ 
vious  to  water.” 


REVENGE. 

Owen  Feltham  says: — There  is  no  man 
that  seeks  revenge,  but  because  he  conceives 
he  hath  had  injury  done  him  ;  and  though 
there  be  a  seeming  justice  in  the  requital, 
yet,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  done  by  doing 
injury  to  him  that  first  offered  it  to  us ;  ano¬ 
ther  doing  injury  to  me,  is  no  excuse  for  my 
doing  wrong  to  him.  So  though  it  be  a 
thing  both  easy  and  usual;  and,  as  the  world 
thinks,  savouring  of  some  nobleness,  to  repay 
a  wrong  with  wrong,  yet  religion  speaks  the 
contrary,  and  tells  us,  that  it  is  better  to  ne¬ 
glect  it  than  requite  it.  When  wrong  is  done 
us,  that  which  we  have  to  do,  is  to  remove  it: 
we  are  not  commissioned  to  return  it ;  but 
doing  wrong  again,  does  no  waj1  do  the  thing. 
What  will  it  ease  me  when  I  am  vext, 
that  I  may  vex  another.  Can  another  suffer¬ 
ing  pain  take  off- from  my  own  smart:  it  is 
but  a  purer  folly  to  make  another  weep, 
because  I  have  that  which  grieves  me;  nay, 
well  examined,  it  is  a  kind  of  frenzy,  and 
something  irrational,  because  another  hath 
done  us  a  mischief,  therefore  we  will  hurt 
ourselves  by  fruitlessly  doing  him  an  injury : 
it  is,  at  best,  but  returning  evil  for  evil ;  and 
that,  in  the  favourablest  appellation,  we  can¬ 
not  call  less  than  frailty,  which  is,  indeed,  an 
inquination.  The  right  of  vengeance  rests  in 
God  alone ;  and  he  that  takes  it  out  of  his 
hand,  puts  himself  in  his  place;  and,  while 
we  throw  a  petty  vengeance  on  the  head  of 
our  offending  brother,  we  draw  the  vengeance 
of  the  Almighty  on  our  own.  When  one 
asked  Diogenes,  how  he  might  take  the  best 
revenge  ot  his  enemy,  he  answered,  by  show¬ 
ing  himself  an  honest  and  upright  man.  St. 
Augustine,  says  that  the  revengeful  man 
makes  himself  a  judge  of  those  who  may  be 
less  guilty  than  himself;  it  is  not  only 
against  the  laws  of  divinity,  but  against  the 
laws  of  reason,  for  a  man  in  his  own  concern 
to  make  himself  both  judge  and  accuser: 
surely,  the  best  return  of  injury,  is  to  do  good, 
the  next  to  overlook  it  as  a  thing  beneath  us. 
If  it  be  injury,  our  revenge  is  in  the  actor’s 
bosom ;  what  need  we  do  that  which  his  own 
mind  within  him  will  do  for  us  :  if  it  be  not 
injury,  we  ought  not  then  to  be  angry  at  all. 
It  shows  our  want  of  strength,  when  we  let 
this  passion  master  us.  All  kinds  of  revenge 
are  destructive  of  peace  and  happiness  ;  and 
it  is  not  a  wise  man’s  part  to  choose  wiiat  is 
so  mischievous.  W.G.C. 


Amateur  Theatricals  in  Anglo-lndia — 
Never  shall  I  forget, — for  these  are  not  un¬ 
pleasing  reminiscences, — the  getting  up  of 
Macbeth,  and  to  say  the  truth,  it  was  got  up 
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most  respectably,  and  Matthew  Locke’s  mu¬ 
sic  was  admirably  performed,  under  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  Topping,  who  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  musician.  Lady  Macbeth  was  under¬ 
taken  by  Anstey,  son  of  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  Bath  Guide.  Every  body  knows  how 
rapidly  the  beard  grows  in  a  hot  climate. 
Anstey’s  was  of  the  blackest  tint,  and  it  being 
a  warm  season  of  the  year,  before  the  fourth 
act  it  had  grown  so  long,  as  to  render  it  ac¬ 
tually  necessary  for  Lady  Macbeth  to  shave 
before  she  appeared  in  the  fifth.  It  was, 
however,  so  sultry  behind  the  scenes,  and 
there  was  so  little  air  in  the  room  appropriated 
to  dressing,  that  Anstey  ordered  a  table  with 
a  looking-glass  and  his  shaving  apparatus  to 
be  placed  on  the  stage,  where  there  was  a 
stronger  current.  In  malicious  pleasantry, 
some  one  rang  the  prompter’s  bell,  which 
was  the  constant  signal  for  drawing  up  the 
curtain.  It  was  most  promptly  obeyed,  and, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  whole  assembled 
fashion  of  Madras,  Tom  Anstey  was  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  costume  of  Lady  Macbeth,  in 
that  most  unfeminine  part  of  his  toilette.  The 
roar,  the  screams  of  surprise  and  merriment, 
that  ensued,  are  beyond  description. 

Grecian  M.P.P. — In  Athens,  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  senate  was  paid,  (as  in  England 
once,  and  as  in  America  at  this  day,)  a  mo¬ 
derate  sum  for  his  maintenance  ;  and  at  the 
termination  of  his  trust,  peculiar  integrity 
was  rewarded  with  money  from  the  public 
treasury _ Bitlwer.  t 

Quick  IVitted. — An  Irishman,  says  the 
Edinburgh  Couranty  having  accidentally 
broken  a  pane  in  a  window  of  a  house  in 
Queen-street,  attempted  as  fast  as  he  could 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  when  he  was  followed 
by  the  proprietor,  and  seized,  who  exclaimed, 
“  You  broke  my  window,  fellow,  did  you 
not  ?” — “  To  be  sure  I  did,’’  said  Pat,  “  and 
didn’t  you  see  me  running  home  for  the  mo¬ 
ney  to  pay  for  it  ?” 

Carriage  without  Horses. —  Such  an  one 
was  advertised  in  1790,  in  London,  and 
stated  to  have  only  one  wheel.  The  curious 
in  mechanics  were  invited  to  see  it.  Many 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts  at¬ 
tended,  and  in  ardour  of  expectation,  were 
shown  a  wheelbarrow. 

An  Enigma. — At  a  banquet,  where  solving 
enigmas  was  one  of  the  diversions,  Alexander 
said  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  “  What  is  that 
which  did  not  come  last  year,  and  will  not 
come  next  year  ?”  A  distressed  officer  start¬ 
ing  up,  said,  “It  certainly  must  be  our 
arrears  of  pay.’’  The  king  was  so  diverted 
that  he  commanded  him  to  be  paid  up,  and 
also  increased  his  salary. 

English  Palaces. — None  of  our  kings  was, 
both  by  the  narrowness  of  his  taste  and  his 
means,  less  personally  inclined  to  spend 


money  on  the  ornamental  arts,  than  that 
heaven-sent  intruder  William  III.  The 
historians  represent  him  as  “  caring  nothing 
about  posterity,” — “  having  no  taste  for  the 
arts,”  and  “  miserably  distressed  for  money 
“  he  found,”  says  Dalrymple,  “  that  a  King 
of  England  must  sometimes  be  as  poor  as 
any  of  his  subjects;”  yet  William  built  Ken¬ 
sington  and  Hampton  Court,  and  thus  created 
the  only  edifices  that — till  the  last  twenty 
years,  could  be  called  palaces  in  England. — 
Quarterly  Review. 

The  Versailles  Museum. — The  first  obser¬ 
vation  which  strikes  one  on  the  prima  facies 
of  the  whole  plan,  is,  that  it  seems  to  partake 
sadly  of  the  makeshift  system  to  place  a 
great  national  museum  in  an'edifice  built  for 
domestic  purposes.  When  all  the  glories  of 
France  were  to  be  suitably  lodged,  the  glory 
of  French  architecture  should  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  erect  them  a  suitable  habitation, 
instead  of  quartering  all  the  historical  per¬ 
sonages  of  France,  as  if  at  random,  in  the 
apartments  destined  for  ordinary  inhabitants: 
— Clovis  and  Dagobert  in  the  bed-chambers 
of  the  maids  of  honour— Queen  Blanche  in 
the  dressing-room  of  Philippe  Egalite — Du- 
guesclin  in  the  corridor  with  the  necessary 
women — Joan  of  Arc  amongst  the  frotteurs 
and  footmen — and  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV. 
in  the  garret.  We  do. not  say  this  merely  in 
reference  to  the  nominal  absurdity— though 
that  is  something  in  a  palace  where  all  the 
domestic  names,  uses,  and  traditions,  are  still 
fresh  in  every  book,  and  almost  in  every 
memory — but  because  the  size,  shape,  and 
lighting  of  apartments  destined  for  domestic 
and  familiar  purposes  can  never  be  fit  for 
the  exhibition  of  enormous  pictures  ; — the 
room  that  served  very  well  for  Madame  de 
Montespan  to  make  her  toilette  is  heinously 
unsuited  for  “  Charlemagne  delivering  his 
capitularies,”  on  twenty  square  yards  of 
canvass. — Ibid. 

The  Purik  Sheep. — During  the  day  in 
summer,  it  is  pastured  amongst  the  moun¬ 
tains,  but  at  night,  and  throughout  the  winter, 
it  finds  shelter  in  a  walled  3rard,  or  under  the 
roof  of  its  master.  In  this  state,  it  seeks 
with  incessant  assiduity,  grass,  straw,  chaff, 
grain,  peelings  of  esculent  vegetables,  and 
always  attends  the  meals  of  the  family  for 
morsels  of  flour-cake,  barley-meal,  tea  buttered 
and  salted,  or  exhausted  tea-leaves,  and  will 
sometimes  even  nibble  a  bone.  It  would  be 
an  invaluable  appendage  to  the  cottage  of 
the  British  peasant,  as  it  could  be  maintained 
at  scarcely  any  cost. — Moor  croft's  Travels  in 
Ladakh  and  Kashmir. 
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This  sumptuous  monument  stands  on  the 
south  side  of  St.  Edward’s  Chapel,  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey;  and  may  altogether  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  me¬ 
morials  in  that  venerable  depository  of  the 
illustrious  dead. 

King  Richard  the  Second,  (Richard  of 
Bordeaux,)  was  the  second  son  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  by  Joan  of  Kent,  com¬ 
monly  culled  Joan  the  Fair,  Countess  of 
Holland;  and  was  born  in  the  year  1366, 
at  Bordeaux,  in  France.  He  was  raised 
to  the  throne  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his 

Voi..  xxxi.  I 


age,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  readily  bestowed  on  the  beauty  ar.d 
innocence  of  the  boy,  the  martial  and  popu¬ 
lar  glories  of  his  father,  and  the  jealousy 
stirred  up  by  the  overshadowing  power  of 
John  of  Caunt,  now  the  undisputed  chief  of 
the  house  of  Plantagenet.  King  Richard 
has  been  described  as  a  prince  of  surpassing 
beauty  ;  but  his  character  was  both  weak 
and  treacherous.  The  murder  of  his  uncle, 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
was  one  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  of 
Richard’s  life ;  and,  it  is  not  undeserving 
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of  remark,  that  it  became  a  principal  cause 
of  his  own  ruin.  We  find  it  thus  described 
in  Froissart’s  Chronicles : — u  As  I  was  in¬ 
formed,  when  he,  (the  duke,)  had  dined, 
and  was  about  to  have  washen  his  hands, 
there  came  into  the  chamber  four  men,  and 
cast  suddenly  a  towell  about  the  duke’s 
neck,  and  drew  so  sore  that  he  fell  to  the 
earth,  and  so  they  strangled  him,  and  closed 
his  eyes  ;  and  when  he  was  dead,  they  de¬ 
spoiled  him,  and  bare  him  to  his  bed,  and 
laid  him  between  the  sheets  naked,  and  then 
they  issued  out  of  the  chamber  into  the  hall, 
and  said  openly  how  a  palsy  had  taken  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  so  he  died.  These 
words  were  abroad  in  Calais  :  some  believed 
them — some  not.”  —  “  There  are  few  in¬ 
stances  in  history,’’  observes  Mackintosh, 
“  of  a  deadly  hatred  hoarded  for  eleven  years 
by  a  gay  and  convivial  youth,  hidden  from 
the  victim  under  the  disguise  of  smiles  and 
caresses,  and  at  length  modified  with  more 
falsehood,  more  treachery,  more  inhumanity, 
a  grosser  breach  of  the  substance  of  justice, 
and  a  more  offensive  mockery  of  its  forms, 
than  is  exhibited  in  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  The  condition  of  the  ordinary 
justice  of  an  age  may  be  easily  imagined, 
when  such  a  disappearance  of  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  and  such  an  insolent  withholding 
of  farther  information,  could  be  endured  by 
an  assembly  representing  a  nation.” 

Subsequently  to  this  murder,  Richard 
“  began  foreign  more  fiercely  than  before.” 
Because  a  knight  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  spake  against  the  king  and  his 
council,  he  was  taken  and  beheaded.  “  In 
those  days,  there  was  none  so  great  in 
England  that  durst  speak  against  any  thing 
that  the  king  did  ;  he  had  counsel  for  his 
appetite,  who  exhorted  him  to  do  what  he 
list :  he  still  kept  in  his  wages  10,000 
archers,  who  waited  on  him  day  and  night, 
for  he  reputed  himself  not  sure  of  his  un¬ 
cle.”  ( Froissart .)  Within  a  twelvemonth 
after,  Richard  was  deposed  by  Henry  Bo- 
lingbroke,  his  cousin,  on  whom,  September 
30,  1399,  the  parliament  bestowed  the 
crown. 

The  dethroned  sovereign  was  imprisoned 
in  Pontefract  Castle,  Yorkshire,  where,  on 
St.Valontine’sDay,  1399 — 1400,  he  breathed 
his  last.  His  death  was  not  a  natural  one  ; 
but,  of  its  circumstances,  there  have  been 
three  narratives.  One  represents  the  king 
as  being  murdered  in  Pomfret  Castle,  by  Sir 
Piers  of  Exton,  who  struck  out  his  brains 
with  a  poleaxe  ;  Sir  Piers  taking  with  him 
eight  assailants,  four  of  whom  Richard  is 
said  to  have  killed  with  a  bill  in  the  contest. 
The  part  of  the  castle  wherein  this  assassi¬ 
nation  is  said  to  have  been  perpetrated  is 
called  the  Bloody  Tower ;  and  the  ruins  of 
its  walls,  ten  feet  in  thickness,  are  shown 
to  the  present  day.  Such  is  the  account 


inserted  in  our  popular  histories  ;  but,  within 
these  few  years,  the  learned  Mr.  Tytler,  in 
his  History  of  Scotland ,  has  asserted  a  very 
different  one,  and  maintains — “  that  Richard 
contrived  to  effect  his  escape  from  Pomfret 
Castle  ;  that  he  travelled  in  disguise  to  the 
Scottish  Isles  ;  and  that  he  was  there  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  kitchen  of  Donald,  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  by  a  jester,  who  had  been  bred 
up  at  his  court; — that  Donald,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  sent  him,  under  the  charge  of  Lord 
Montgomery,  to  Robert  III.,  king  ol  Scot¬ 
land,  by  whom  he  was  supported  as  became 
his  rank,  so  long  as  that  monarch  lived 
that  he  was,  after  the  death  of  the  king,  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  governor 
of  the  kingdom,  by  whom  he  was  honourably 
treated  ;  and  that”  he  finally  died  in  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  in  the  year  1419,  and  wras 
buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  in  the 
church  of  the  preaching  friars,  in  the  town 
of  that  name.”  This  romantic  story  was 
readily  adopted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
History  of  Scotland,  although  it  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  altogether  incorrect.  All  con¬ 
temporary  historians  of  the  death  of  Rich¬ 
ard  II.  give  a  totally  different  account  from 
either  of  the  preceding,  as  clearly  proved 
by  the  late  Lord  Dover,  in  a  paper  read 
about  seven  years  since  before  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  Literature.  Of  the  contemporary 
historians,  “  Thomas  of  Walsingham,  Tho¬ 
mas  Otterbourne,  the  Monk  of  Evesham, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Richard,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Croyland,  all 
relate  that  Richard  voluntarily  starved  him¬ 
self  to  death ,  in  his  prison  at  Pomfret. 
4  o  these  must  also  be  added  the  testimony 
of  Gower,  the  poet,  to  the  same  effect,  who 
was  not  only  a  contemporary,  but  had 

been  himself  patronized  by  Richard.” _ 

Stow  asserts  that  Richard  was  kept  for 
fifteen  days  in  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  till 
he  died.  Whatever  be  the  fact,  the  reign¬ 
ing  King,  Henry,  was  anxious  that  the 
knowledge  of  his  death  should  be  generally 
promulgated,  and  for  that  purpose,  <(  he 
lette  sere  him  in  a  lynnen  clothe,  save  his 
visage,”  which  “  was  left  opyn,  that  men 
myght  see  and  knowe  his  personne,”  and 
had  him  brought  to  London,  where  he  was 
exposed  to  public  view  for  three  days  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  He  was,  at  first,  buried 
in  the  Church  of  the  Fryers’  Preachers  at 
Langley,  in  Hertfordshire;  but  Henry  V., 
soon  after  his  own  coronation,  had  his  re¬ 
mains  brought  to  Westminster,  and  interred 
near  those  of  his  beloved  Queen  Anne,  who 
died,  without  issue,  on  June  7, 1394,  having 
been  a  wife  twelve  years  :  she  was  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth,  and 
sister  of  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus. 

The  monument  at  Westminster  was 
erected  by  command  of  King  Richard  him¬ 
self,  and  in  his  own  lifetime.  It  is  men- 
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tioned  in  the  king’s  will,  and  there  are 
two  indentures  concerning  it  in  Rymer’s 
Fcedera  By  the  first  Indenture,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Queen  Anne  was  interred  im¬ 
mediately  beneath  the  tomb,  which  was  to 
be  constructed  after  a  model,  bearing  the 
seal  of  the  Treasurer  of  England,  to  be 
completed  in  two  years  from  Michaelmas, 
1395,  at  the  cost  of  250/  besides  a  gratuity 
of  20/.  if  well  and  properly  made.  In  the 
second  Indenture,  it  is  covenanted  that  Ni¬ 
cholas  Broker  and  Godfrey  Brest,  Citizens 
and  Copper-smiths  of  London,  shall  make 
or  cause  to  be  made,  two  Images  of  copper 
and  brass,  gilt  and  crowned,  with  their  right 
hands  joined  and  clasped  together,  and 
holding  sceptres  in  their  left,  with  a  ball 
and  cross  ;  the  one  to  resemble  the  King, 
and  the  other  the  Queen  ;  that  the  said 
figures  shall  be  placed  on  a  metal  table,  gilt, 
and  ornamented  with  a  fret  work  of  fleurs- 
de-lis,  lions,  eagles,  and  leopards  ;  that 
there  shall  be  a  tabernacle  with  canopies 
(‘hovels,  or  gabletz’),  of  gilt  metal  and 
double  jambs,  with  two  lions  at  the  feet  of 
the  King,  and  an  eagle  and  a  leopard  at  the 
Queen’s  feet ;  that  there  shall  be  twelve 
images  of  saints,  of  metal  gilt,  at  the  side  of 
the  tomb,  and  eight  angels  round  it,  with 
such  inscriptions,  and  such  escutcheons  of 
arms,  engraven  and  enamelled,  as  the  King 
or  his  Treasurer  should  assign  ;  and  that 
all  the  said  work  shall  be  executed  from  an 
attested  model,  within  two  years  from  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  1395,  at  the  charge  of  400/. ;  one 
hundred  of  which  was  to  be  paid  down,  and 
the  remainder  in  four  instalments.* 

We  find  this  elaborately  finished  tomb 
thus  detailed  in  Brayley's  Londiniana : 
— This  monument  consists  of  a  large  and 
broad  tomb,  or  pedestal,  of  grey  Petworth 
marble,  upon  which,  on  a  metal  table,  lie 
the  full-length  figures  of  Richard  and  his 
Queen.  On  each  side  the  tomb  are  eight 
canopied  niches  on  a  quatrefoil  basement, 
separated  from  each  other  by  small  but¬ 
tresses,  and  triple  tiers  of  double  arches, 
panelled^:  each  end  is  divided  into  eight 
compartments  by  similar  panneling.  The 
original  elegance  of  the  sculptured  work  has 
been  long  destroyed  ;  partly  from  wanton 
devastation,  and  partly  from  all  the  finest 
parts  having  crumbled  away.  Mr.  Gough 
states,  that  the  quatrefoils  below  the  niche 
were  once  covered  with  “  shields  enamelled 
on  copper;”  but  not  a  single  shield  now 
remains. 

The  recumbent  statues  of  Richard  and 
Anne,  together  with  the  canopies,  or  rather 
pediments,  of  the  tabernacle- work  which 
formerly  surmounted  them,  and  the  table 
covering  the  tomb,  are  all  of  a  mixed  metal, 
apparently  brass  and  copper.  Stow,  speak- 


*  See  the  Indenture  in  the  Foedera,  which  is  in 
old  French. 
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ing  of  these  figures,  says,  u  the  moulds 
were  made,  and  the  images  cast,”  by  B. 
[Broker]  and  Godfrey,  of  Wood-street, 
goldsmiths  ;  and  that  “  the  charges  of  gild¬ 
ing  them  exceeded  four  hundred  marks.” 
Scarcely  any  of  the  gilding,  however,  is  at 
present  visible,  except  on  one  part  of  Rich¬ 
ard’s  mantle,  which  has  been  rubbed  bright  ; 
all  the  other  parts  being  thickly  coated  with 
indurated  rust.  The  King  is  habited  like 
an  ecclesiastic,  or  religious  person  :  his 
mantle  has  a  falling  cape,  and  his  bushy 
hair  is  turned  back  at  the  sides  in  curls, 
leaving  the  ears  exposed  :  he  has  whiskers, 
and  a  beard  about  two  inches  in  length,  cu¬ 
riously  disposed  into  two  pointed  ends.  His 
countenance,  as  remarked  by  Gough,  “is 
rather  that  of  a  heavy  debauchee,  than  of  a 
jolly  handsome  young  man.”  It  appears 
from  Sandford,  that  the  King  originally  held 
the  Queen’s  right  hand  in  his  own,  as  was 
ordered  in  the  indenture  for  making  the 
tomb:  but  the  arms  of  both  figures  have 
been  stolen,  as  well  as  the  two  lions  that 
were  at  Richard’s  feet,  and  the  eagle  and 
leopard  at  those  of  the  Queen.  This  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  hands  was  indicative  of  the  great 
affection  which  Richard  bore  to  his  consort, 
and  which,  in  the  extravagance  of  his  grief 
at  her  loss,  occasioned  him  to  curse  the 
place  of  her  death"  (Sheeu,  in  Surrey,  now 
Richmond),  and  to  command  that  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  palace  where  she  died  should  be 
demolished.  The  Queen  is  arrayed  in  a 
cloak,  boddice,  and  petticoat ;  the  former 
has  been  fastened  on  each  shoulder  by  a 
brooch,  or  pin,  but  that  on  the  left  only 
remains  :  the  boddice  is  closely  buttoned  by 
twelve  buttons  :  the  petticoat  was  fastened 
by  (wo  rose  jewels,  now  lost,  and  bound  by 
a  slender  girdle,  having  a  rich  buckle  in 
front.  The  hair  is  dishevelled  and  falls 
back.  She  has  a  full,  pleasing,  countenance, 
with  a  double  chin,  the  petticoat  descends 
so  low,  that  only  the  sharp  points  of  her 
shoes  are  visible.  The  Queen  lies  upon  a 
thin  pallet,  or  mattress  ;  but  the  cushions 
which  were  under  the  heads  of  both  figures 
have  been  taken  away.  Sandford  and  Dart 
describe  the  King’s  mantle  as  being  wrought 
with  open  peas-cods,  or  shells,  the  peas  out; 
and  though  Mr.  Gough  has  remarked, 
“  one  would  wonder  what  suggested  this 
idea;”  yet  the  peas-cods  tire  yet  faintly  dis¬ 
cernible  where  the  gilding  has  been  rubbed 
bright.  Above  each  figure  is  a  five- faced 
pyramidal  canooy  or  pediment,  having  a  rose 
in  the  centre  of  the  groining,  and  crockets, 
<fcc.,  at  the  angles  :  these,  in  the  indenture 
before  referred  to,  are  called  “  hovels,”  or 
“  gabletz  and  they  tire  described  as  con¬ 
nected  with  “  double  jambs  ’’  on  each  side, 
which  were  once  ornamented  with  the 
figures  of  twelve  saints,  but  not  any  of  the 
latter  are  now  remaining. 
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The  south  side  of  the  sub-basement  of 
this  tomb  is  ornamented  with  six  large  qua- 
trefoils,  radiated  ;  on  which,  affixed  at  the 
centres,  were  formerly  shields  of  arms,  but 
all  of  them  have  been  long  stolen.  Through 
the  holes  left  by  this  removal  (and  which 
were,  at  length,  stopped  up  by  order  of 
Dean  Thomas),  some  coffin  boards,  and 
various  human  bones  were  to  be  seen  :  the 
latter  were  commonly  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  Richard  and  his  Queen  ;  and 
Mr.  Gough  has  stated  in  his  Sepulchral 
Monuments  that  “  he  examined  both  the 
sculls  pretty  closely,  but  could  find  on  the 
King’s  no  mark  of  St.  Piers’  pole-axe.” 
This  examination,  however,  does  not  decide 
the  historical  question  to  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  apply ;  for  it  may  not  unreasonably 
be  presumed  that  the  bodies  of  the  deceased 
Sovereigns  were  deposited  within  the  tomb 
itself,  like  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
and  Edward  I.,  and  not  in  the  ground 
beneath  it. 

On  the  under  part  of  the  wooden  canopy 
that  extends  over  Richard’s  tomb,  are  re¬ 
mains  of  different  paintings  in  oil,  in  four 
compartments.  Though  greatly  injured  by 
the  air  and  damps,  the  subjects  may  yet  be 
distinguished,  and  they  display  traces  of 
elegance  and  masterly  execution.  They  are 
ainted  on  an  absorbent  ground,  which  has 
een  richly  gilt,  though  now  changed  to  a 
dingy  yellow,  and  in  some  places  almost 
black  :  it  has  also  been  thickly  embossed 
with  quatrefoils,  and  other  minute  orna¬ 
ments  in  plastic.  In  each  of  the  end  com¬ 
partments  were  depicted  two  angels,  sup¬ 
porting  a  shield,  crowned,  emblazoned  with 
the  arms  of  Anne  of  Bohemia,  viz.  quar¬ 
terly,  an  eagle  displayed,  with  two  heads, 
sable  (the  Imperial  Arms),  and  gules,  a 
lion  rampant,  quevee  forchee,  argent, 
crowned  or  (the  Arms  of  Bohemia)  impal¬ 
ing  those  of  her  husband,  Richard  II.  The 
second  compartment  from  the  west  was 
enriched  with  a  representation  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  in  an  aureolus,  or  glory,  seated  on 
a  throne,  and  portrayed  as  a  venerable  old 
man,  the  “  Ancient  of  Days,”  in  a  close 
garment,  with  his  hand  raised  as  in  the  act 
of  benediction.  In  the  remaining  compart¬ 
ment  was  another  sitting  figure,  probably 
intended  for  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  Virgin 
Mother  before  him,  in  a  devotional  attitude, 
with  her  hands  crossed  over  her  breast;  the 
right  hand  of  Jesus  is  extended  as  il  blessing 
her  ;  this  compartment  has  suffered  least 
from  the  ravages  of  time.  The  diapering  of 
the  ground  of  this  canopy  bears  a  conside¬ 
rable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  curious 
picture  of  Richard  II.  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber. 

On  the  verge  or  ledge  of  the  metal  table 
is  a  jingling  inscription,  in  Latin  rhymes, 
in  commemorution  of  the  deceased  Sove¬ 


reigns  ;  it  begins  on  the  north  side,  and 
within  the  first  letter,  is  a  feather  with  a 
scroll,  which  was  a  badge  of  Edward  III. 


DEATH  OF  EDWARD  II. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  year,  Mr.  Hunter 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
some  historical  remarks  on  the  measures 
taken  for  the  apprehension  of  Sir  Thomas  de 
Gournay,  chargedas  one  of  the  murderers  of 
King  Edward  II.,  and  of  his  death.  It 
appears  that  he  had  escaped  to  the  Continent; 
and,  of  the  old  chroniclers,  some  alleged  that 
he  was  taken  at  Marseilles,  others,  at  Burgos, 
in  Spain  ;  that  his  journey  to  England,  in 
custody,  was  commenced  ;  and  that,  by  the 
orders  of  some  influential  parties  in  England, 
he  was  beheaded  on  board  ship,  on  the  voyage, 
from  a  fear  that  he  would  implicate  others 
if  brought  to  trial  here.  But,  Mr.  Hunter 
had  found  in  Rymer’s  Feed  era,  several  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  Gournay,  consisting  of  let¬ 
ters,  accounts  of  charges  for  travelling  and 
other  expenses,  &c. ;  from  which  it  is  quite 
evident  that  he  was  taken  at  Burgos,  and 
that  Edward  III.  immediately  despatched  a 
commissioner  to  demand  him  from  the  Span¬ 
ish  authorities,  and  bring  him  to  England 
for  trial.  The  commissioner  went  to  the 
Spanish  court,  and  followed  it  from  place  to 
place  for  some  months,  during  which  time  he 
was  put  off  by  excuses  and  delays,  which 
show  a  reluctance  in  the  government  of  Spain 
to  give  up  the  prisoner.  Having  at  last, 
however,  obtained  an  order  for  his  delivery, 
he  proceeded  to  Burgos,  where  he  discovered 
that  Gournay  had  found  means  to  escape. 
The  commissioner  then  proceeded  in  various 
directions,  endeavouring  to  discover  the  place 
of  the  fugitive’s  retreat ;  and,  at  length,  re¬ 
turned  to  Kngland,  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  twelve  months,  without  having  attained 
the  object  of  his  mission.  Subsequently, 
however,  Sir  Thomas  de  Gournay  was  made 
prisoner  at  Naples,  on  some  local  charge ; 
on  hearing  of  which  Edward  III.  immediately 
despatched  another  messenger,  with  a  letter 
to  the  king  of  Sicily,  demanding  the  custody 
of  the  prisoner  for  trial  in  England.  The 
request  was  complied  with ;  and  Gournay 
set  off,  in  custody,  on  his  journey  hither.  He 
is  then  traced  to  several  places  on  the  route, 
until  his  arrival  at  Bayonne,  where  he  fell 
ill;  and  so  far  from  a  desire  to  dispose  of 
him  before  his  arrival  in  England,  it  appears 
that  every  care  was  taken  of  him,  as  he  was 
attended  by  two  physicians,  the  expense  of 
which  was  charged  to  the  English  govern¬ 
ment.  He,  however,  died,  and  was  buried 
at  Bayonne  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  long 
existence  of  the  Fcedera ,  this  historical  blun¬ 
der  has  never  been  rectified  until  now.  As 
an  appendix  to  this  paper,  Mr.  Hunter  added 
an  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  removal  of 
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the  deceased  king  from  Berkeley  Castle  to  of  Mr.  John  Hagan,  merchant,  of  New 
Gloucester. — Literary  Gazette .  Orleans.  W.  G.  C. 


THE  EXCHANGE  HOTEL,  NEW 
ORLEANS. 

The  following  description  of  the  Exchange 
Hotel,  St.  Charles  Street,  New  Orleans, 
which  was  erected  a  short  time  since,  by  a 
company  of  merchants,  chartered  with  bank¬ 
ing  privileges,  and  a  capital  of  2,500,000 
dollars,  is  extracted  from  a  recent  writer  on 
American  architecture.  The  ground  and 
building  cost  about  150,000/.,  and  the  fur¬ 
niture  about  30,000/.  It  is  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  in  depth.  The 
front  view  is  elevated  on  a  plain  basement, 
fourteen  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  portico,  containing  six  columns  projecting 
from  the  main  building,  with  four  on  either 
side,  receding  inward,  in  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  forming  an  elegant  colonnade 
along  two-thirds  of  the  front ;  the  other 
third  being  solid,  and  ornamented  with  pi¬ 
lasters  of  the  same  architecture.  The 
building  is  six  stories  high  ;  and  measures, 
from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  the  cornice, 
seventy-one  feet.  In  the  centre  of  the  hotel 
is  an  octagon,  seventy  feet  in  diameter, 
which  rises  fifty-three  feet  above  the  roof, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  twenty-three 
feet  high,  and  forty- six  in  diameter  :  above 
this  dome  is  a  tower,  or  observatory,  thirty- 
five  feet  high  ;  the  whole  height  being  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  basement  story  contains  fourteen  shops, 
besides  a  large  bathing  establishment,  com¬ 
prising  fourteen  compartments,  elegantly 
furnished  and  decorated.  The  other  part  of 
the  hotel  contains  three  hundred  and  fifty 
rooms,  fourteen  of  which  are  parlours,  with 
bedrooms  attached,  adapted  for  private  fa¬ 
milies.  The  gentlemen's  dining-room  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  by  fifty,  and  twenty- 
two  feet  high,  having  two  rows  of  Corin¬ 
thian  columns  running  longitudinally  on 
either  side,  with  three  splendid  lustres  de¬ 
pendent  from  the  centre  of  the  roof.  This 
room  can  accommodate  three  hundred  and 
fifty  guests.  The  ladies’  dining-room  is 
sixty  feet  by  thirty,  at  one  angle  of  the 
hotel ;  opposite  to  which,  on  the  same  side, 
is  the  ladies’  drawing-room,  of  the  same 
size,  and  splendidly  furnished.  The  base¬ 
ment  part  of  the  octagon  is  devoted  to  a 
restaurant  and  bar-room,  for  the  refresh¬ 
ment  of  the  citizens  ;  over  this  is  a  grand 
saloon,  with  periodicals  and  various  accom¬ 
modations  for  the  boarders.  The  saloon  is 
entered  by  two  flights  of  stone  steps  on 
either  side,  ascending  to  the  colonnade ;  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  erected  a  beautiful 
marble  statue  of  General  Washington,  twelve 
feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal,  the  gift 
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THE  THREE  SISTERS. 

Translated  from  the  Phoenician,  by  E.  L.  Bultver. 
In  an  age  which  two  or  three  thousand  years 
ago  was  considered  somewhat  of  the  earliest, 
but  which  geologists  have  proved  to  have 
been  but  as  yesterday,  Iao-pater  reigued  over 
those  districts  known  to  historians  by  the 
name  of  Phoenicia.  An  honest,  arbitrary, 
good  sort  of  king  he  was  ;  not  altogether 
unlike  our  Henry  the  Eighth — only  he  was 
not  quite  so  much  master  of  his  own  house. 
Her  majesty  led  him  a  troublesome  life — into 
the  particulars  of  which  we  need  not  enter, 
seeing  that  people  in  this  virtuous  age  have 
a  disinclination  to  scandal,  and  that  the 
Greeks  have  made  some  of  the  best  stories 
sufficiently  familiar  in  that  budget  of  gossip 
which  they  call  a  Mythology.  Revenons  d 
nos  moutons . 

Iao-pater  had  a  very  large  family — sons 
and  daughters  without  number.  Among 
them,  by  a  left-handed  marriage,  were  three 
young  ladies,  called,  in  the  language  of  that 
day,  Aza,  Merthyne,  and  Insla.  Respecting 
these  princesses,  we  find  a  tale  recorded  in 
one  of  the  manuscripts  consulted  by  Sancho- 
niathon,  in  his  work  on  the  Serpent,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  published. 

In  the  latter  days  of  Iao-pater,  his  subjects 
were  visited  by  a  most  terrible  species  of 
madness.  Each  man  fancied  he  saw  a  hor¬ 
rible  dragon  upon  the  back  of  his  neighbour, 
and  was  instantly  seized  with  a  furious  desire 
to  attack  the  monster.  Thus,  the  moment 
your  back  was  turned,  half-a-dozen  of  your 
countrymen  made  a  rush  at  you,  one  with  a 
sword,  to  hew,  another  with  a  saw,  to  saw  ; 
a  third  with  red-hot  pincers,  to  pluck  off,  the 
creature  of  their  imagination  :  if  no  other 
weapon  was  at  hand,  they  fastened  on  you 
with  their  nails  and  teeth.  What  made  this 
malady  more  singular,  while  their  victim 
perished  under  their  mutilations,  they  kept 
congratulating  him  on  his  approaching  deli¬ 
very  from  the  dragon.  The  more  he  bel¬ 
lowed  for  mercy,  the  worse  he  fared :  when 
once  attacked  in  this  manner,  his  fate  was 
sealed,  and,  as  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  his 
tormenters,  instead  of  suspecting  they  had 
done  anything  wrong,  shrugged  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  cried — “  This  comes  of  the  dragon !” 

So  dreadful  were  the  ravages  and  slaugh¬ 
ter  resulting  from  this  insanity,  that  his 
majesty’s  dominions  were  nearly  depopulated. 
Iao-pater,  in  a  great  fright  lest  his  own  back 
should  be  caught  sight  of,  shut  himself  up 
in  his  palace ;  and  all  prudent  persons,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  royal  example,  kept  themselves 
in-doors,  with  their  backs  screwed  tight 
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against  the  wall.  The  soitlvayers  hilled 
mne  millions  and  forty-two  birds,  and  four 
hundred  thousand  sows,  but  the  entrails  of 
the  victims  were  obstinately  silent  on  the 
occasion,  nor  could  any  remedy  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  evil  be  suggested  by  councillor  or  priest. 

At  length,  one  night,  Aza  dreamed  a 
dream.  She  thought  that  the  great  deity, 
No-No,  appeared  to  her,  and  said — “  Arise, 
go  forth  into  the  city,  and  the  people  shall 
be  delivered  from  the  curse.”  And  Aza,  the 
next  morning,  sought  Iao-pater,  who  had 
crept  into  a  hole  of  the  wall,  so  that  nothing 
but  his  face  was  discernible.  Aza  told  her 
dream,  and  implored  permission  to  obey  the 
divine  command. 

“  Do  as  you  like,  my  dear  child,”  said  the 
king ;  “  but  don’t  come  so  close  to  me  :  and 
mind,  wherever  you  go,  that  you  proclaim  it 
to  be  higlr  treason  to  attempt  to  peep  at  my 
back.  As  for  other  people’s  backs — it  is  not 
my  affair.” 

When  Aza  went  forth  from  the  palace,  she 
repaired  to  the  royal  gardens,  and  amused 
herself  with  catching  the  most  beautiful  but¬ 
terflies  she  could  find.  Having  put  them 
into  a  little  net  of  silver  meshes,  inconceivably 
fine,  she  took  her  way  into  the  great  street. 
Scarcely  had  she  gone  three  paces,  when  she 
heard  a  tremendous  uproar  and  hallooing ; 
and  presently  a  young  man,  more  beautiful 
than  words  can  describe,  came  bounding  up 
the  street,  pale,  breathless,  and  frightened 
out  of  his  wits,  and  fell  exhausted  at  the  feet 
of  the  princess. 

“  Save  me  !  save  me  !”  he  cried  out.  “  I 
am  an  unhappy  stranger  in  this  city,  and  a 
whole  mob  are  at  my  heels,  swearing  I  have 
a  dragon  on  my  back.  As  long  as  I  spoke 
to  them  face  to  face  they  overwhelmed  me 
with  civilities.  But  the  moment  1  turned  !— 
Ah,  here  they  are  1”  And,  in  fact,  a  score 
or  two  of  fierce-looking  citizens,  some  with 
hatchets,  some  with  pincers,  some  with  long 
hooks — (all  for  the  dragon) — now  thronged, 
hot  and  panting,  to  the  spot. 

At  the  sight  of  Aza  they  halted  abruptly  — 
for  there  was  something  in  her  face  so  serene 
and  lovely,  that  even  those  wretched  maniacs 
felt  the  soothing  influence  of  her  beauty. 

"  My  friends,”  said  Aza,  in  a  voice  of 
sweet  command,  “  what  would  you  with  this 
young  man  ?” 

“  The  dragon !  the  dragon  !”  shouted  a 
dozen  voices,  already  hoarse  with  screaming 
— “  He  has  a  dragon  on  his  back  ;  we  would 
not  harm  him  for  the  world! — a  most  charm¬ 
ing  young  man  ! — but  the  dragon,  your  royal 
highness  — the  dragon  !” 

“  1  have  taken  it  off  the  stranger’s  back,” 
said  the  princess,  mildly.  See,  here  it  is. 
Behold  the  terrible  monster  that  so  appals 
you  !”  So  saying,  she  opened  her  hand,  and 
away  flew  one  of  the  most  beautiful  purple 
and  gold  butterflies  that  ever  was  seen. 


As  the  insect  fluttered  and  circled  to  and 
fro,  the  crowd  stared  at  it  with  open  mouths. 

“  Bless  me,”  cried  one  of  them,  “  and 
that’s  what  we  took  for  the  dragon—  so  it  is!” 

“Hollo!  you  sir!”  cried  another,  lifting 
up  his  hatchet  against  a  last  speaker,  who 
had  unwittingly  turned  round  and  exposed 
his  own  back — “  The  dragon  is  on  you  /” 
Hold  !”  exclaimed  Aza,  arresting  the 
madman’s  arm.  “  The  god  No-No  has 
changed  all  your  dragons  into  butterflies.” 
With  that  she  turned  aside,  and,  unperceived 
by  the  crowd,  emptied  the  silver  net.  The 
air  was  filled  with  butterflies.  The  crowd 
stared  again  ;  fust  at  the  insects,  then  at  the 
princess,  then  at  one  another.  Fortunately, 
at  that  time  the  god  No-No  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  thunder  :  the  omen  completed 
the  cure — and  the  mob  woke  all  at  once  from 
their  delusion. 


Twenty  men  in  their  senses  are  sometimes 
enough  to  convert  a  multitude  of  maniacs; 
and  those  who  were  now  convinced  that 
dragons  were  butterflies,  went  about  pro¬ 
claiming  the  miraculous  fact,  till  at  last  they 
persuaded  or  frightened  the  rest  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  into  that  belief.  But  scarce  was  this 
epidemic  over,  than  a  new  disease  seized  this 
ill-fated  people.  They  took  it  into  their  heads 
that  Iao-pater,  in  order  to  punish  them  for 
their  recent  inhumanity,  had  covered  the 
streets  with  invisible  man-traps ;  and  the 
moment  this  ciotchet  seized  them,  not  a 
mother's  son  would  budge  a  foot !  There — 
where  the  idea  first  entered  a  man  —  there  he 
stood,  as  still  as  a  stone.  He  would  not  even 
stir  for  food.  Thousands  were  starved  to 
death.  Business  was  suspended.  The  whole 
city  seemed  attacked  with  the  rot. 

Poor  Aza  found  all  her  exhortations  and 
artifices  useless  ;  arid  was  returning  sorrow¬ 
fully  to  the  palace  with  the  young  stranger, 
who  was  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  singular 
set  into  which  he  had  fallen,  when  site  met 
her  youngest  sister,  Merthyne,  who  was  then 
a  child. 

“  You  are  surprised  to  see  me  here,”  said 
the  latter ;  “  hut  the  god  No-No  has  just 
appeared  to  me.  ‘  Merthyne,’  said  the  god, 
4  arise,  go  into  tire  city,  and  the  people  shall 
he  delivered  from  the  curse  !’  ” 

“  I  am  surprised,”  said  Aza,  who,  with  all 
her  amiable  qualities,  could  not  help  being  a 
little  jealous  that  her  sister  was  favoured 
equally  with  herself;  “  I  am  surprised  that 
the  god  No-No  should  appear  to  such  a  child 
as  you  are.  But  no  matter;  only  some 
people  don’t  always  tell  the  truth.” 

'1  his  last  aphorism  contained  a  very  just 
sarcasm  ;  for  Merthyne  was  by  no  means 
scrupulously  veracious.  But  then  she  told 
fibs  with  so  much  grace  and  so  little  malice, 
and  was  altogether  such  a  charming,  smiling, 
pretty,  little  creature,  that  she  was  the  darling 
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of  the  whole  family.  She  made  no  reply  to 
Aza's  taunt ;  but,  shaking  her  golden  locks 
archly,  went  singing  through  the  streets. 

She  soon  came  to  a  grave  old  judge,  who 
was  standing  spell-bound  on  one  leg,  not 
daring  to  put  down  the  other,  though  he  was 
ready  to  drop  with  fatigue. 

“  Bless  your  gray  hairs,’’  cried  Merthyne 
gaily  ;  “  why,  how  young  you  look  !  I  need 
not  wish  you  long  life — you’ll  live  these  fifty 
years  !” 

“  You  are  very  good,  child,”  said  the 
judge,  gruffly  ;  “  but  how  I  am  to  live  long 
with  a  great  man-trap  ready  to  catch  me  by 
the  leg,  is  more  than - •” 

“  Man-trap!  stuff'!”  interrupted  Merthyne; 
come,  I  want  you  to  play  at  hide-and-seek 
with  me  !” 

So  saying,  the  little  princess  picked  up  a 
straw  that  lay  on  the  ground,  and  began 
tickling  the  judge’s  foot,  as  it  hung  rampant 
in  the  hair,  till  at  last  he  was  forced  between 
scolding  and  laughing,  to  put  it  down.  No 
sooner  had  he  done  this,  than  little  Merthyne 
drew  a  rattle  from  her  bosom,  and  began 
skipping  before  him,  and  sounding  the  rattle 
so  merrily  in  his  ears,  that  the  old  judge, 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  withstand  it. 

t(  You  provoking  little  creature,”  he  cried, 
“  I  must  and  will  have  a  kiss  from  those 
laughing  lips.’’ 

“  Catch  me  if  you  can,”  cried  Merthyne, 
skipping  and  rattling  with  all  her  might. 

The  judge  made  a  start.  Away  ran  Mer¬ 
thyne,  and  the  judge  hobbled  after  her  as 
fast  as  he  could.  He  could  not  go  fast, 
indeed  ;  for,  besides  that  he  was  gouty,  he 
had  the  pleasure  to  find,  that,  in  lifting  his 
feet  from  the  ground,  he  took  away  the  great 
baked  pieces  of  clay  on  which  he  had  been 
standing,  and  which,  in  that  city,  answered 
the  purpose  of  paving  stones.  And  there 
was  this  beautiful  little  fairy  dancing,  meteor¬ 
like,  before  him  ;  and  there  was  the  gouty  old 
judge  dancing  after  her,  with  two  huge 
pieces  of  pavement  sticking  to  his  feet ! 
Away  they  went  through  the  market-place  ; 
and  so  seductive  was  Merthyne’s  rattle,  and 
so  contagious  was  the  judge’s  unwonted 
friskiness,  that  everybody  they  passed  forgot 
the  man-traps,  and  scampered  after  them  ; 
each,  like  the  judge,  taking  up  the  piece  of 
clay  on  which  he  stood.  The  noise  ot  this 
extraordinary  crowd,  all  dancing,  and  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  clattering  through  the  streets,  was 
so  great,  that  those  who  were  in  their  houses 
ran  to  the  windows  ;  but  no  sooner  did  they 
see  the  procession,  and  catch  a  glance  at 
Merthyne’s  glad  eyes,  than  they  ran  out,  car¬ 
rying  the  floor  with  them  at  the  soles  of  their 
shoes. 


In  this  manner  Merthyne  had  gone  through 
the  whole  city,  and  was  now  leading  the 
dance  round  the  palace,  when  old  Iao-pater 


himself  popped  his  head  out  of  his  door,  and 
saw  the  new  mania  that  had  seized  upon 
his  subjects. 

“  Did  ever  king  rule  over  such  a  strange 
people  !”  cried  he ;  “  what  is  to  be  done 
now  P  Where  are  the  priests  and  soothsayers?” 

u  Dancing  away,  your  majesty,  as  mad  as 
the  rest  of  them,”  said  the  grave  Insla,  a 
young  woman  of  a  very  serious  cast  of  cha¬ 
racter. 

“  More  shame  for  them,”  said  the  king. 
“  Yet  I  must  own  I  feel  the  fidgets  myself. 
What  a  dear  little  creature  that  Merthyne  is ! 
Zounds !  my  feet  itch  to  have  a  dance ! 
Turn — turn — tira—  tira — turn  !” 

“  My  dear  father,”  said  Insla,  “  this  morn¬ 
ing  I  dreamed  a  dream.  The  god  No-No 
appeared  to  me,  and  said,  ‘  Insla,  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  thou  shalt  see  men  dancing 
with  the  clods  at  their  feet.  When  thou 
lookest  at  them,  go  forth,  and  their  feet  shall 
be  released  from  the  clay.’  ” 

“  That  would  be  a  great  comfort,  said  the 
king;  “  it  must  be  very  fatiguing  to  be  so 
heavily  shod.  Go,  my  child  ;  the  god,  No-No, 
must  never  be  disobeyed.” 

Having  thus  got  the  king’s  permission, 
Insla  went  into  the  back  garden,  where  there 
was  at  that  time  an  old  balloon,  (for  we  are 
not  the  new  inventers  we  think  for.)  It  had 
not  been  used  for  a  long  time,  and  was  thrown 
aside  as  a  piece  of  old-fashioned  lumber. 
She  summoned  the  slaves  to  arrange  and 
inflate  the  balloon ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
she  went  into  the  treasury  and  selected  jewels 
of  extraordinary  lustre.  These  she  fastened 
to  gold  threads,  so  fine  as  to  be  invisible  at  a 
little  distance  ;  and  having  mounted  the  bal¬ 
loon,  she  suspended  the  threads  at  the  sides 
of  the  aerial  vehicle.  The  slaves  cut  the 
string,  and  Insla  slowly  ascended  into  the 
air,  and  sailed  over  the  heads  of  the  clamo¬ 
rous  multitude.  At  the  sight  of  the  pendant 
jewels  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  the  crowd 
stood  still;  and  even  Merthyne  suspended 
her  rattle. 

“  Sons  of  men  !”  cried  Insla,  in  a  sonorous 
and  majestic  voice,  “  behold  the  proper  ob¬ 
jects  of  desire  !  Each  of  these  jewels  is  more 
valuable  than  a  kingdom  !  See  !  they  hang 
but  little  above  your  heads  ;  you  have  but  to 
leap  high  enough  to  grasp  them  !” 

The  crowd  turned  their  bewildered  eyes  to 
Merthyne;  for  so  had  that  mischievous  little 
baggage  fascinated  them,  that  they  would  not 
have  stirred  a  step  without  her  instigation. 
But  Merthyne  was  herself  dazzled,  childlike, 
by  the  jewels  ;  and,  shaking  her  rattle,  she 
tripped  to  the  spot  over  which  the  balloon 
hovered,  and  began  to  jump  as  high  as  she 
could,  in  order  to  catch  a  superb  emerald,  that 
seemed  just  within  her  reach.  Her  example 
was  instantly  followed  ;  the  judges  and  the 
soothsayers,  the  old  and  the  young,  all  began 
to  jump,  and  with  such  heartiness  and  energy, 
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that,  one  after  the  other,  they  kicked  off  the 
clods  of  clay  that  had  stuck  to  their  feet,  and 
they  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  catching  the 
balloon  and  all  its  treasures,  when  Insla, 
seeing  her  object  was  effected,  mounted  gra¬ 
dually  higher,  and  vanished  from  the  disap¬ 
pointed  eyes  of  the  crowd. 

It  was  then  that  a  sudden  splendour  broke 
over  the  whole  city,  and  the  soothsayers  fell 
flat  on  the  ground,  crying  out,  “  the  god 
No-No  !”  A  mighty  and  gigantic  shadow, 
like  that  of  some  colossus,  grew  into  shape 
in  the  midst  of  the  blaze  of  light,  and  a 
sweet,  low  voice  thus  spoke- — 

“  Well  have  ye  performed  your  parts,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Iao  pater;  and  immortal  life  have  you 
obtained  as  your  reward.  For  thee,  and 
thine  other  progeny,  oh,  king !  is  reserved  the 
destiny  of  translation  to  the  skies.  Human, 
as  ye  are,  ye  will  be  honoured  as  gods  by 
many  generations,  and  in  the  fairest  lands. 
But  the  empire  of  Aza,  Merthyne,  and  Insla, 
will  be  more  permanent  and  more  durable. 
Go  forth,  ye  Blessed  Three,  over  the  whole 
world  ;  not  borne  aloft  to  Olympus,  but  des¬ 
tined  to  hold  your  sway  below,  wherever  the 
heart  beats,  and  the  mind  aspires.  Take  with 
you  the  gift  of  eternal  youth,  and  be  known 
among  mortals  by  names  honoured  in  every 
tongue — Charity,  Hope,  and  Faith.1” 

Thus  ends  the  apologue  in  the  original 
Phoenician.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  story 
is  perfectly  true,  having  myself  often  listened 
to  the  rattle  of  Merthyne,  and  gazed  on  the 
balloon  of  Insla;  as  for  Aza,  or  Charity,  I 
confess  1  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
her  in  polite  society. 
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THE  ASHMOUEAN  MUSEUM,  OXFORD. 

Our  readers  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  the 
interesting  assortment  of  antiquities,  coins, 
and  curiosities,  known  as  “  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,”  is  now  well  arranged  and  exhi¬ 
bited.  It  contains  as  good  specimens  in 
every  department  of  zoology,  as  any  other 
museum  in  the  kingdom.  The  collection  is 
far  inferior,  in  number  of  specimens,  to  those 
of  the  British  Museum  or  Zoological  Society, 
and  probably  of  some  others ;  but  its  two 
large  rooms  are  nearly  as  full  as  they  can 
conveniently  hold,  and  exhibit,  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  classes,  sufficient  types  of  orders  and 
genera  for  scientific  lectures  on  zoology.  A 
popular  course  on  this  science  has  been  given, 
gratuitously,  by  the  present  curator,  to  the 
members  and  ladies  of  the  University ;  and 
the  citizens  of  Oxford  have  had  the  benefit, 
also,  of  some  instruction  on  this  attractive 
study  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

To  each  class  of  animals  is  attached  a 
tablet,  describing,  1.  the  organic  character 
of  the  class*  2.  the  scientific  arrangement  of 


the  animals  in  that  class  ;  and,  3.  the  names 
of  such  authors  as  have  written  the  most 
useful  works  on  each  branch  of  the  science, 
many  of  which  are  in  the  library  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum.  Thus,  he  who  walks  round  the  rooms 
may  collect  much  information  on  zoology  in 
a  morning’s  view,  and  learn  where  to  collect 
more. 

We  gather  this  welcome  information  from 
the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  (May,) 
of  last  year;  wherein  also  is  quoted  from 
the  catalogue  of  the  Museum,  the  following 
short  history  of  its  origin. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  first  collection  of 
the  curiosities,  natural  and  artificial,  which 
now  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  was  made  by  John 
Tradescant,  by  birth  a  Dutchman,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  come  to  England  about  the 
end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  or  the  beginning 
of  James  the  First’s  reign. 

He  was  a  considerable  time  in  the  service 
of  Lord  Treasurer  Salisbury  and  Lord  Woot- 
ton.  He  travelled  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
as  far  as  Russia;  was  in  a  fleet  sent  against 
the  Algerines  ;  and  collected  plants  in  Bar¬ 
bary  and  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean.  He 
had  a  garden  at  Lambeth  ;  and,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  in  1629,  bore  the  title 
of  the  king’s  gardener.  He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  curiosity,  and  was  the  first  who 
in  this  country  made  any  considerable  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  subjects  of  natural  history.  His 
son,  of  the  same  name,  went  to  Virginia, 
and  imported  many  new  plants  from  theuce. 
His  museum,  called  Tradescant’s  Ark,  at¬ 
tracted  the  curiosity  of  the  age,  and  was 
much  frequented  by  the  great,  by  whose 
means  it  was  also  considerably  enlarged,  as 
appears  by  the  list  of  his  benefactors,  printed 
at  the  end  of  his  Museum  Tradescantianum  ; 
amongst  whom,  after  the  names  of  the  king 
and  queen,  are  found  those  of  many  of  the 
first  nobility,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Buckingham,  Archbishop  Laud,  the  Earls  of 
Salisbury  and  Carlisle. 

In  what  year  the  elder  Tradescant  died  is 
uncertain,  though  it  appears  most  probably 
to  have  happened  in  1638. 

The  son  inherited  his  collection,  and  be¬ 
queathed  it,  by  a  deed  of  gift,  to  Elias  Ash- 
mole,  who  lodged  in  Tradescant’s  house.  It 
afterwards  becoming  a  part  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  the  name  of  Tradescant  was  sunk. 
John  Tradescant,  the  son,  died  in  1662. 
His  widow  erected  a  monument  to  the  family 
in  Lambeth  churchyard,  which,  having  been 
much  injured  by  time,  was  repaired  by  a 
public  subscription  in  1773.  The  quaint 
epitaph  inscribed  on  it  is  as  follows  (the 
date  is  1662)  : — 

Know,  stranger,  ere  thou  pass,  beneath  this  stone 

I,ie  John  Tradescant,  grandsire,  father,  son; 

The  last  died  in  his  spring ;  the  other  two 

Liv’d  till  they  had  travel  Id  art  and  nature  thro’. 
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(House  of  Tradescaut  and  Aslimole,  South  Lambeth.) 
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As  by  their  choice  collections  may  appear. 

Of  what  is  rare  in  land,  in  sea,  in  air ; 

Whilst  they  (as  Homer’s  Iliad  in  a  nut) 

A  world  of  wonders  in  one  closet  shut : 

These  famous  antiquarians  that  had  been 

Both  gardeners  to  the  rose  and  lily  queen. 

Transplanted  uow  themselves,  sleep  here;  and 
when 

Angels  shall  with  their  trumpets  waken  men, 

Aud  fire  shall  purge  the  world,  these  hence  shall 
rise. 

And  change  their  garden  for  a  Paradise." 

Ashmole,  amongst  his  various  pursuits, 
had  at  one  time  studied  botany,  which  first, 
probably,  led  him  to  form  an  intimacy  with 
the  Tradescants,  at  whose  house  he  is  said 
to  have  lodged  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  he 
was  probably  indebted  for  the  gift  of  their 
collection. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  saddler  in  Litchfield, 
and  was  born,  as  he  states  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  punctuality,  at  near  half  an  hour  after 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  1617.  He  was  successively  a  solicitor 
in  chancery,  an  attorney  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  a  gentleman  in  the  ordnance,  when 
Oxford  was  garrisoned  by  the  royal  army,* 
an  exciseman,  a  comptroller  of  the  ordnance, 
a  freemason,  astrologer,  botanist,  chemist, 
auatomist,  physician,  and,  though  last  not 
least,  a  very  learned  herald. 

Heraldry  seems  to  have  been  his  forte,  and 
astrology  his  foible.  It  is  difficult  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  acquisition  of  so  much  dry  business¬ 
like  knowledge  with  tire  taste  for  so  much 
visionary  nonsense. 

Ashmole  enriched  the  Tradescant  collection 
(which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  skins  and 
bones  of  animals)  with  a  collection  of  medals, 
coins,  and  gold  chains,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
and  others  ;  and  with  manuscripts  and  printed 
books  on  heraldry  and  astrology ;  for  he  had 

•  At  this  time  he  also  officiated  as  a  clergyman, 
having,  as  he  states,  christened  Mr.  Fox’s  son. 


purchased  the  library  of  Lilly,  the  celebrated 
astrologer. 

The  Museum  has  since  been  increased  by 
Sir  W.  Dugdale’s,  Anthony  Wood’s,  and  the 
Aubrey  manuscripts,  which  last  have  furnished 
much  amusing  matter  for  a  publication  which 
was  printed  some  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Walker  of  New  College.  It  has  also  been 
enlarged  by  Martin  Lister’s  collections  of 
shells  and  fossils,  Lloyd’s,  Plot’s,  and  Bor- 
lase’s,  and  other  objtcts  of  natural  history, 
and  by  Mr.  Rheinhold  Forster’s  collection  of 
the  dresses  and  various  instruments  of  the 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  those 
of  the  Esquimaux  Indians,  presented  by  Cap¬ 
tains  Lyon  and  Beechey,  Sir  Thomas  Philips, 
and  Lieutenant  Harding. 

It  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  enriched 
by  the  valuable  donations  of  many  other 
benefactors,  particularly  by  those  of  the  Al¬ 
fred  gem,  the  large  magnet,  the  very  curious 
group  of  figures  made  with  humming-birds’ 
feathers,  and,  lately,  by  a  great  portion  of  the 
antiquities  described  in  the  Naenia  Britan- 
nica,  presented  by  that  liberal  antiquarian 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare.f 

In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  its  most 
munificent  benefactor  was  Dr.  Rawlinson, 
who  bequeathed  a  salary  for  the  curator, 
under  several  exclusive  conditions.  For  many 
years  the  Museum  had  been  so  much  ne¬ 
glected,  that  it  attracted  but  little  curiosity; 
when,  in  the  year  1824,  it  was  fortunately 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Duncan, 

+  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  with  gratitude,  the 
names  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  C.  Perceval;  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill; 
Sir  John  Franklyn  ;  Sir  Edward  Parry;  W.  Bur- 
chell.  Esq. ;  Major  Stacy  of  Calcutta  ;  Dr.  Such  of 
Loudon  :  Dr.  Prattinton,  Prof.,  and  Mrs.  Buckland  ; 
Rev.  R.  Walker  of  Magdalen  College ;  J.  Murray, 
Esq.;  Miss  Murray,  Albemarle-street ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Turner  ;  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  as  munificent  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  zoological  department  of  this  Museum. 
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since  presented  ill  the  theatre  vviih  the  hono¬ 
rary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  He  found  that  the 
skins  of  animals  collected  by  the  Tradescants 
had  fallen  into  total  decay ;  that  cabinets  for 
those  objects  which  were  liable  to  injury  from 
time  were  wholly  wanting ;  and  that  the 
apartment  dedicated  to  the  exhibition  of 
them  had  become  much  dilapidated. 

Happily,  at  this  time,  a  taste  for  the  study 
of  natural  history  had  been  excited  in  the 
University  by  Dr.  Paley’s  very  interesting 
work  on  natural  theology,  and  the  very  popu¬ 
lar  lectures  of  Dr.  Kidd  on  comparative  ana¬ 
tomy,  and  Dr.  Buckland  on  geology. 

Availing  himself  of  this  spirit,  the  curator 
induced  the  trustees  to  sanction  a  general 
repair  of  the  Museum.  Their  wish  was 
seconded  by  the  liberality  of  the  vice-chan¬ 
cellor  and  convocation. 

When  the  room  had  been  cleansed,  re¬ 
paired,  and  put  in  its  present  condition,  the 
next  step  of  my  predecessor  was  to  fit  it  up 
with  cabinets,  in  which  lie  might  arrange  in 
proper  order  what  he  found  in  a  very  disor¬ 
dered  state  in  the  Museum,  and  in  which  he 
might  place  those  objects  of  natural  history, 
antiquities,  or  curiosities,  which  he  himself 
purchased,  or  which  might  be  given  by  bene¬ 
factors.  The  Museum  now  exhibits  a  well- 
arranged  collection  of  many  of  the  genera  in 
every  department  of  zoology,  with  some  beau¬ 
tiful  and  rare  species  included  in  each  genus. 

This  has  not  been  done  without  consider¬ 
able  expense ;  but  I  am  very  sure  he  has 
never  regretted  that  expense,  when  he  consi¬ 
dered  that  it  might  contribute  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  amusement  of  the  members  of  a 
university  for  which  he  has  always  felt  the 
grateful  affection  and  attachment  of  the  most 
devoted  of  her  sons. 

The  arrangement  which  he  has  made  of 
the  various  specimens  of  natural  history, 
according  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Paley’s  Natural 
Theology ,  has  given  an  exalted  interest  to 
the  collection,  such  as  no  exhibition  of  the 
kind  has  hitherto  displayed. 

He  thus  very  clearly  explains  the  plan  of 
his  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  : — 

“  The  first  division  proposes  to  familiarize 
the  eye  to  those  relations  of  all  natural  objects 
which  form  the  basis  of  argument  in  Dr. 
Paley’s  Natural  Theology ;  to  induce  a 
mental  habit  of  associating  the  view  of  natu¬ 
ral  phenomena  with  the  conviction  that  they 
are  the  media  of  Divine  manifestation  ;  and, 
by  such  association,  to  give  proper  dignity  to 
every  branch  of  natural  science. 

“  The  second  division  exhibits  relics  of 
antiquity,  arranged  according  to  the  order  of 
time,  v/ith  some  specimens  of  curious  art  of 
uncivilized,  as  well  as  of  refined,  nations. 

“  In  the  exhibition  of  animals  the  order  of 
Cuvier  has  been  generally  adopted.  The 
name  of  every  specimen  is  conspicuously 


affixed ;  and  hand-catalogues  explain  the 
general  principle  of  the  arrangement,  and 
the  contents  of  each  cabinet  to  which  they 
refer.” 


Cije  public  journals. 


JOAN  OF  ARC. — THE  VERSAILLES  MUSEUM. 

The  most  original  in  design,  and  the  best  in 
execution  of  the  sculptures  in  the  Versailles 
Museum,  is  one,  which,  all  things  consi¬ 
dered,  does  the  Royal  family  most  honour, 
and  must  give  the  greatest  personal  grati¬ 
fication  to  the  founder  of  the  museum — we 
mean  the  statue,  as  large  as  life,  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  by  the  Princess  Mary  —  the  King’s 
second  daughter — lately  married  to  Prince 
Alexander  of  Wirtemburg.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  so  extraordinary  in  any  woman,  but 
particularly  a  young  princess,  working  with 
tolerable  success  on  such  a  material  and  on 
such  a  scale,  that  one  would  readily  make 
allowances  for  many  defects;  but  we  saw 
little  to  require  allowance  ;  it  seems  to  us 
the  most  beautiful  modern  statue  that  we 
have  seen.  Perhaps  we  might  have  wished 
that  the  countenance  of  Joan  had  been  more 
animated ;  we  expected  a  touch  of  a  higher 
and  wilder  enthusiasm  ; — or,  at  least,  some¬ 
thing  more  of  that  inspired  cast  which  Sou¬ 
they  so  beautifully  gives  her — 

“ - Wan  the  maiden  was  ; 

Of  saintly  paleness  ;  and  there  seemed  to  dwell 
In  the  strong  beauties  of  her  countenance 
Something  that  was  not  earthly - ” 

But  the  artist  herself — another  inspired 
Maid  of  Orleans— thought  otherwise,  aud 
she  may  be  right.  It  suited  her  taste — in¬ 
fluenced  perhaps  by  feminine  feeling  as  well 
as  national  partiality — to  represent  the  he¬ 
roine  as  a  girl  of  gentle  beauty — impelled 
(rather  than  excited)  by  a  sober  and  thought¬ 
ful  patriotism,  and  inspired  less  by  an  adven¬ 
turous  enthusiasm  than  by  a  calm  and  con¬ 
siderate  sense  of  religious  duty.  This,  which 
is  at  least  an  elegant  conception  and  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  historical  accounts, 
is  admirably  expressed  in  the  rather  down¬ 
ward  look  of  the  beautiful  but  resolute  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  in  the  modest  yet  determined 
folding  of  the  arms  upon  the  cross  of  the 
blessed  sword  of  St.  Catherine.  It  must, 
however,  be  added,  that  there  is  not  wanting 
some  expression  of  more  active  courage  :  the 
lower  portion  of  the  figure  is  in  the  action  of 
bold  advance,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
point  of  one  of  the  mailed  feet  oversteps  or 
rather  cramps  itself  to  the  pedestal,  marks 
by  a  simple  and  natural  circumstance  the 
stifled  energy  of  the  character.  Such  is  the 
design ;  and  the  beautiful  finish  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  is  quite  equal  to  the  conception.  It 
may  be  asked  whether  it  can  be  all  her  own.* 

*  We  have  heard  it  confidently  asserted  that  the 
Princess  had  only  modelled  the  figure,  and  that  the 
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To  which  we  answer,  whose  else  cau  it  be  P 
where  is  the  other  hand  in  France  which  has 
produced  anything  like  it.  and  now  that  the 
Princess  has  passed  the  Rhine,  where  is  the 
hand  in  France  that  will  attempt  to  rival  it  P 
If  the  Gallery  of  Versailles  had  cost  Louis 
Philippe  double  what  it  has  done,  it  would 
have  been  a  cheap  purchase  for  the  pleasure 
which  such  a  work  must  give  to  a  father  who 
has  a  heart. 

This  is  perhaps  the  fittest  place  for  hearing 
our  testimony  to  the  liberal  and  every  way 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  service  of 
the  exhibition  is  conducted.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  attendants  distinguished  by  a  plain 
livery,  who  direct  the  visiters  in  the  course 
laid  down  for  the  successive  view  of  the 
various  apartments.  The  crowds  were  at  first 
so  gre  at,  and  are  still — though  awfully  dimi¬ 
nishing — so  considerable,  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  establish  such  an  order  of  march ; 
but  the  attendants  make  no  difficulty  in 
allowing  any  one,  who  has  any  particular 
object  in  doing  so,  to  deviate  occasionally 
from  it,  or  to  prolong  or  repeat  at  his  plea¬ 
sure  his  visit  to  any  one  apartment  or  object : 
and  their  intelligent  and  entirely  gratuitous 
civility  makes  to  an  Englishman  a  contrast 
at  once  agreeable  and  painful  with  his  recol¬ 
lections  of  what  he  has  too  often  witnessed 
at  home*  The  whole  palace  has  a  furnished 
and  comfortable  appearance ;  the  lamps  are 
all  in  their  proper  places — a  profusion  of  wax 
candles  in  all  the  chandeliers  ready  to  be 
lighted — in  cold  weather  good  fires  in  every 
grate — and  hot  air  introduced  into  the  corri¬ 
dors  and  into  those  rooms  (the  great  majo¬ 
rity)  where  the  paintings  have  masked  the 
fireplaces.  All  through  the  apartments 

statue  was  executed  altogether  by  other  hands.  This 
would  have  added  another,  and  a.  most  grievous  one, 
to  the  deceptions  of  the  new  Museum  ;  but  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  say,  (from  information  on  which 
we  think  we  can  rely.)  that  the  Princess  has  done  as 
all  eminent  sculptors  do ni  plus  ni  moins:” — she, 
alone,  modelled  the  figure,  from  which  an  inferior 
hand  carried -on  the  statue  to  a  certain  point,  after 
which  the  fiuish  was  given  by  her  own  hand  and 
chisel. 

*  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  crown 
of  England  possesses  materials  for  an  Historical 
Gallery  which  would  be  infinitely  superior  to  that 
of  Versailles— both  in  the  authenticity  of  the  por¬ 
traits  and  the  value  of  t’-'  pictures.  Windsor  itself, 
if  it  could  be  made  as  easy  of  access,  would  be,  even 
in  ils  present  state,  more  leally  interesting;  but 
much  of  its  beauty  and  curiosity  is  in  the  private 
apartments, — particularly  what  is  called  the  Corridor, 
— which,  of  course,  cannot  be  generally  opened.  It 
was  once  proposed  to  George  IV.  (while  Regent)  to 
connect  Carlton  House  with  Marlborough  House 
and  St.  James’s  Palace  by  a  gallery  of  pictures  of 
the  sovereigns  and  other  historic  personages  of  En¬ 
gland.  The  idea  was  excellent,  and  at  first  favourably 
received;  but,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Nash’s  speculation 
of  burying  Carlton  House  ami  gardens,  and  overlay¬ 
ing  St".  James’s  Park  with  his  gawky  terraces,  pre¬ 
vailed,  ami  the  design  of  an  historical  gallery  was 
abandoned.  We  should  like  to  see  it,  or  something 
of  the  kind— with  the  addition  of  a  series  of  rooms 
exhibiting  the  succession  of  domestic  arts  arid  habits 
— revived  at  Kensington  or  Hampton  Court. 


there  are  handsome  seats,  by  no  means  a 
superfluous  convenience  in  a  walk  of — as  tire 
guide-book  asserts — more  than  two  leagues, 
and  which,  even  in  our  judgment,  may  be, 
courts  and  all,  a  couple  of  English  miles,  and 
certainly  can  hardly  be  performed,  even  in 
the  most  hasty  manner,  under  four  or  five 
hours. — Quarterly  Review. 


SHAKSPEARE  AND  OTHER  ENGLISH  DRAMA¬ 
TISTS  COMPARED. 

After  all,  Shakspeare  alone,  of  all  drama¬ 
tists,  ancient  or  modern,  English  or  foreign, 
has  brought  the  whole  world  of  man  upon 
the  scene  with  equal  life  and  equal  truth. 
From  the  king  to  the  clown,  each  speaks  his 
appropriate  language,  and  delights  or  amuses: 
each  keeps  his  proper  rank  and  station.  The 
grouping  of  Shakspeare  alone  is  as  masterly 
as  his  outline.  Where  his  subordinate  cha¬ 
racters  form  an  underplot,  that  plot,  even  if 
not  connected  with  uniform  felicity'  with  the 
main  interest  of  the  piece,  always  bears  upon 
it  at  last,  and  in  itself  has  something  to  en¬ 
liven  or  divert.  Where  these  inferior  person¬ 
ages  are  only  incidentally  introduced,  to  give 
reality  to  the  scene,  and  to  develope  the 
actions  or  the  feelings  of  the  more  prominent 
characters,  each  seems  to  have  an  intuitive 
perception  of  his  position ;  each,  however 
insignificant,  is  marked,  and  kindled  to  life, 
as  it  were,  by  some  light  but  fine  touch  ;  his 
few  words  are  so  true  to  his  character,  or  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  that  we 
should  regret  his  absence.  How  exquisite, 
for  instance,  in  this  point  of  view,  and  yet 
how  completely  subordinate  and  in  keeping, 
is  the  dialogue  of  the  doctor  and  the  female 
attendant  in  the  sleeping  scene  of  Macbeth  ! 
In  one  respect  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  per¬ 
haps,  approach  nearest  to  Shakspeare  in  this 
point,  because  their  comic  are  at  least  equal, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  superior,  to  their 
tragic  powers.  But  in  them,  if  there  is  life, 
there  is  often  want  of  truth,  and,  from  a 
worse  cause,  the  deficiency  in  that  high 
moral  tone,  that  pure  and  intuitive  feeling  of 
right,  which,  notwithstanding  the  occasional 
vulgarities  and  indecencies,  in  general  predo¬ 
minates  throughout  this  school  of  writers. 
In  most  of  the  other  dramatists  the  underplot, 
and  the  subordinate  comic  parts,  are  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  real  play,  and  might  be 
entirely  discarded  without  making  the  story 
in  the  least  less  intelligible.  In  some  of 
Massinger’s  pieces,  for  instance,  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  read  the  whole  of  the 
serious  part,  entirely  omitting,  and  never 
missing,  the  low  comic  scenes,  which  seem 
to  have  been  introduced,  either  merely  to  fill 
up  the  time  while  the  main  characters  are 
resting  from  their  exertions,  or  to  gratify  the 
coarse  ears  of  the  “  groundlings.”  Shak¬ 
speare  might  fairly  complain  of  the  liberty 
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taken  by  Ihe  clown  to  “  speak  more  than  was 
set  down  for  him  but  in  many  of  the  other 
writers  of  his  time  the  extemporaneous  buf¬ 
foonery  of  the  actor  might  almost  seem  to 
have  been  “  set  down,”  after  the  performance 
of  the  piece,  in  the  printed  copy.  In  some 
of  the  later  dramatists—  Otway — and  even 
Southerne — plays  which,  as  they  are  now 
represented,  seem  to  be  composed  with  closer 
regard  to  unity  of  interest  and  simplicity  of 
plot,  were,  as  originally  produced,  overloaded 
with  similar  excrescences.  But  their  still 
grosser  indecencies  absolutely  enforced  the 
suppression  of  those  scenes,  which  had  so 
little  real  connexion  with  the  design  of  the 
play,  that  no  one,  on  merely  seeing  it  in  the 
theatre,  has  any  notion  of  their  existence. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
acted  “  Venice  Preserved  ”  with  the  original 
in  Otway’s  works,  may  see  how  much  has 
been  cut  out,  and  how  little  lost. — Quarterly 
Review. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LUTZEN. 

There  are  some  features  of  this  great  ac¬ 
tion  which  seem  to  us  analogous  to  those  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  of  arms  of 
our  own  times,  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  It 
may  seem  presumptuous  in  us  to  institute  a 
comparison  which  has  not  been  suggested 
by  Colonel  Mitchell,  but  we  are  pretty  con¬ 
fident  that  this  biographer,  had  he  thought 
it  worth  while,  might  have  made  out  a  strong 
case  of  similarity,  and  that  military  readers 
will  admit  the  comparison.  The  previous 
objects  of  the  Swede  and  the  Englishman 
were  not  indeed  precisely  similar.  Gusta- 
vus  was  intent  on  joining  the  Saxon,  Wel¬ 
lington  on  retiring  into  Portugal.  Marmont, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  pressing  his  oppo¬ 
nent  ;  Wallenstein,  as  it  appears,  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  retire  into  winter  quarters 
without  an  action.  It  was,  however,  equally 
the  policy  of  Gustavus  and  Wellington  to 
refrain  from  a  general  onset,  unlesson  some 
such  contingency  as  that  which  in  the  case 
of  both  gave  them  that  decided  advantage 
which  fortune  may  present  to  all,  but  which 
great  men  alone  know  how  to  seize.  Wal¬ 
lenstein’s  detachment  of  Pappenheim,  ns 
affording  such  occasion,  may  be  compared 
with  that  extension  of  Marmont  to  his  left, 
which  enabled  Wellington  to  turn  on  his 
former  pursuers,  and,  in  the  emphatic  phrase 
which  we  have  heard  attributed  to  him,  to 
beat  40,000  French  in  forty  minutes.  The 
circumstances,  however,  of  Salamanca  were 
more  striking,  and  the  result  more  complete, 
than  those  of  Lutzen.  The  operations  of 
the  Swede,  rapid  as  they  were,  were  spread 
over  a  larger  surface  of  space  and  time. 
He  read  his  letters  and  marched.  Welling¬ 
ton  saw,  shut  his  telescope,  and  charged. 
An  intervening  night  and  day  made  Wallen¬ 


stein  aware  of  hi'!  danger,  and  enabled  him 
to  bring  up  Pappenheim's  detachment  to  the 
conflict.  Thomieres  was  slain,  and  his  divi¬ 
sion  rolled  up,  before  Marmont  was  well 
aware  of  his  error.  Both  were  certainly 
instances  of  that  rapid  coup  d'oeil  which 
appears  to  be  the  distinguishing  feature  and 
the  test  of  the  highest  order  of  military 
talent.  It  is  true  that  such  exploits  require 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  machine 
which  is  to  exeui  e  them  ;  but  such  perfec¬ 
tion  is  in  most  cases  the  creation  of  the 
master-spirit  who  uses  it,  and  this  was  espe¬ 
cially  true  in  both  the  instances  in  question. 
—  Quarterly  Review. 


HOW  THE  SHILDBURGHERS  BOUGHT  A  CAT 
AND  WERE  RUINED. 

Now  it  happened  that  there  were  no  cats  in 
Schilda,  and  so  many  mice  that  nothing  was 
safe,  even  in  the  bread-basket ;  for  whatso¬ 
ever  they  put  there  was  sure  to  be  gnawed 
or  eaten  ;  and  this  grieved  them  sorely. 
And  upon  a  time  there  came  a  traveller  into 
the  village,  carrying  a  cat  in  his  arms,  and 
he  entered  the  hostel.  The  host  asked  him, 
“  What  sort  of  a  beast  is  that  ?”  Said  he, 
“  It  is  a  mouser.’’  Now  the  mice  at  Schilda 
were  so  quiet  and  so  tame,  that  they  never 
fled  before  the  people,  but  ran  about  all  day 
long  without  the  slightest  fear.  So  the  tra¬ 
veller  let  the  cat  run,  who,  in  the  sight  of 
the  host,  soon  caught  numbers  of  mice. 
Now  when  the  peeple  were  told  this  by  the 
host,  they  asked  the  man  whether  the 
mouser  was  to  be  sold,  for  they  would  pay 
him  well  for  it.  He  said,  “  It  certainly  was 
not  to  be  sold,  but  seeing  that  it  would  be 
so  useful  to  them,  he  would  let  them  have 
it,  if  they  would  pay  him  what  was  right 
and  he  asked  a  hundred  florins  for  it.  The 
boors  were  glad  to  find  that  he  asked  so  lit¬ 
tle,  and  concluded  a  bargain  with  him,  he 
agreeing  to  take  half  the  money  down,  and 
to  come  again  in  six  months  to  fetch  the 
rest.  As  soon  as  the  bargain  was  struck 
on  both  sides,  they  gave  the  traveller  the 
half  of  his  money,  and  carried  the  mouser 
into  the  granary  where  they  kept  their  corn, 
for  there  were  most  mice  there.  The  tra¬ 
veller  went  off  with  the  money  at  full  speed, 
for  he  feared  greatly  lest  they  should  repent 
them  of  the  bargain,  and  want  their  money 
back  again  ;  and  as  he  went  along  he  kept 
looking  behind  him,  to  see  that  no  one  was 
following  him.  Now  the  boors  had  forgot¬ 
ten  to  ask  what  the  cat  was  to  be  fed  upon  ; 
so  they  sent  one  after  him  in  haste,  to  ask 
him  the  question.  But  when  he  with  the 
gold  saw  that  some  one  was  following  him, 
he  hastened  so  much  the  more,  so  that  the 
boor  could  by  no  means  overtake  him  ; 
whereupon  he  called  out  to  him  from  afar 
off,  “  What  does  it  eat  ?  what  does  it  eat  ?” 
“  What  you  please,  what  you  please,’’  quoth 
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the  traveller.  But  the  peasant  understood 
him  to  say,  “  Men  and  beasts,  men  and 
beasts;”  therefore  he  returned  homeward 
in  great  affliction,  and  said  as  much  to  his 
worthy  masters.  On  learning  this  they  be¬ 
came  greatly  alarmed,  and  said,  “  When  it 
has  no  more  mice  to  eat,  it  will  eat  our  cat¬ 
tle  ;  and  when  they  are  gone  it  will  eat  us. 
To  think  that  we  should  lay  out  our  good 
money  in  buying  such  a  thing  I”  And  they 
held  a  council  together,  and  resolved  that 
the  cat  should  be  killed ;  but  no  one  would 
venture  to  lay  hold  of  it  for  that  purpose. 
Whereupon  it  was  determined  to  burn  the 
granary  and  the  cat  in  it,  seeing  that  it  was 
better  they  should  suffer  a  common  loss, 
than  all  lose  life  and  limb.  So  they  set  fire 
to  the  granary.  But  when  the  cat  smelt  the 
fire,  it  sprang  out  of  a  window  and  fled  to 
another  house  ;  and  the  granary  was  burned 
to  the  ground.  Never  was  there  sorrow 
greater  than  that  of  the  Schildburghers, 
when  they  found  that  they  could  not  kill  the 
cat.  They  counselled  with  one  another, 
and  purchased  the  house  to  which  the  cat 
had  fled,  and  burned  that  also.  But  the 
cat  sprung  out  upon  the  roof  and  sat  there, 
washing  itself,  and  putting  its  paws  behind 
its  ears,  after  the  manner  of  cats.  And  the 
Schildburghers  understood  thereby,  that 
the  cat  lifted  up  its  hands  and  swore  an 
oath,  that  it  would  not  leave  their  treatment 
of  it  unrevenged.  Then  one  of  them  took  a 
long  pole  and  struck  at  the  cat,  but  the  cat 
caught  hold  of  the  pole  and  began  to  clam¬ 
ber  down  it ;  whereupon  all  the  people  grew 
greatly  alarmed,  and  ran  away,  and  left  the 
fire  to  burn  as  it  might.  And  because  no 
one  regarded  the  fire,  nor  sought  to  put  it 
out,  the  whole  village  was  burnt  to  a  house  ; 
and  notwithstanding  that,  the  cat  escaped. 
And  the  Schildburghers  fled,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  to  a  neighbouring  forest. 
And  at  his  time  was  burned  their  chancery 
and  all  the  papers  therein  ;  which  is  the 
reason  why  their  history  is  not  to  be  found 
described  in  a  more  regular  manner. — 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 


RETROSPECT  OK  WESTERN  TRAVEL. 

By  Miss  Martineau. 

[Our  clever  authoress  has  taken  the  Ame¬ 
rican  publisher’s  hint,  though  not  literally, 
to  “  Trollopise”  another  work  on  her  recent 
visit  to  the  Western  World  ;  and  has,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  produced  three  volumes  of  melee 
and  most  entertaining  character.  They  con¬ 
tain  more  of  the  lady’s  personal  narrative,  and 
of  the  lighter  characteristics  of  manners,  and 
incidents  of  travel,  than  it  suited  Miss  Marti- 
neau’s  purpose  to  give  in  her  other  work — 
Society  in  America  ;  and,  it  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  the  writer  has  little  to  tell  “  which 


will  not  strengthen  the  feelings  of  respect 
and  kindness  with  which  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  are  more  and  more  learning  to  regard 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Republic.'* 
Our  task  of  quotation  will,  therefore,  be  a 
pleasant  one ;  commencing  with  a  pretty 
sentimental  incident  or  two.] 

Setting  Sail. 

“Have  you  no  misgivings  ?**  asked  an 
intimate,  before  whose  imagination  the  Wes¬ 
tern  World  now  rose  tremendous  in  its  magni¬ 
tude.  u  Have  you  no  misgivings  now  ?”  I 
had  none,  and  it  was  well.  If  I  had  had  such  as 
would  have  made  me  draw  back  at  the  last 
moment,  what  a  world  of  good  should  I  have 
foregone  !  Not  only  what  knowledge, — but 
what  a  store  of  imagery  !  What  intense  and 
varied  enjoyment!  and,  above  all,  what  friend¬ 
ships  !  When  I  now  look  back  upon  what  I 
have  gained,  and  at  how  small  an  expense  of 
peril  and  inconvenience,  I  cannot  but  regard 
my  setting  foot  on  board  ship  as  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  acts  of  my  life. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  dock,  we  found 
there  was  really  to  be  no  further  delay.  The 
knots  of  friends,  the  crowds  of  gazers  were 
gathering ;  the  steamer  was  hissing  and 
puffing  in  the  river,  and  the  song  of  the  sail¬ 
ors  was  heard,  as  they  were  warping  our  ship 
out  of  the  dock.  In  a  few  minutes,  we  and 
the  other  passengers  were  requested  to  step 
on  board.  I  first  carried  my  flowers  down  to 
my  state-room,  intending  to  hide  them  there 
till  we  should  be  out  of  sight  of  land,  when 
an  apparition  of  fresh  flowers  upon  deck 
might  be  more  than  commonly  welcome.  I 
then  took  my  station  by  a  window  of  the 
round-house,  whence  I  could  see  all  that 
passed  on  shove,  without  being  much  seen. 
Thence  I  could  observe  my  brother  and 
sisters  speaking  to  each  other,  and  pointing 
out  things  which  I  could  easily  interpret.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  I  could  send  them  one 
more  token,  by  means  of  the  little  waves 
which  rolled  away  from  the  sides  of  our 
ship,  and  washed  the  pier  on  which  the 
crowd  was  standing.  J  threw  out  a  rose  at 
a  moment  when  I  caught  a  watchful  eye; 
and  I  saw  it  borne,  after  many  vagaries, 
directly  under  their  feet.  Suddenly  I  missed 
them  from  the  spot  where  they  wrere  stand¬ 
ing,  and  supposed  that  they  were  quite 
tired,  (as  they  well  might  have  been,)  and 
had  gone  home.  But  it  was  not  so.  They 
had  withdrawn  only  in  order  to  secure  front 
places  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  pier, 
whence  they  might  watch  us  yet  longer 
than  from  their  former  station.  There  they 
stood,  as  long  as  we  could  distinguish  any 
forms  from  among  the  crowd.  Then  three 
cheers  were  exchanged  between  the  crew 
and  the  shore,  and  the  passengers  strained 
their  eyes  no  more. 

My  flowers  did  not  disappoint  my  expec- 
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tations.  They  were  still  quite  fresh  on  the 
Wednesday,  when,  as  we  were  out  of  sight 
of  land,  I  carried  them  up  to  the  deck,  and 
gave  each  passenger  one, — that  being  pre¬ 
cisely  my  supply.  I  never  saw  flowers  give 
so  much  pleasure  before,  except  in  cases 
of  long  confinement  from  illness.  Truly 
they  were  very  like  a  message  from  home. 

Night  at  Sea. 

I  know  no  greater  luxury  than  singing 
alone  in  the  stern  on  fine  nights,  when  there 
is  no  one  within  hearing  but  the  helmsman, 
and  sights  of  beauty  meet  the  eye  wherever 
it  turns.  Behind,  the  light  from  the  bin¬ 
nacle  alone  gleams  upon  the  deck;  dim, 
shifting  lights  and  shadows  mark  out  the 
full  sails  against  the  sky,  and  stars  look 
down  between.  The  young  moon  drops 
silently  into  the  sea  afar.  In  our  wake  is  a 
long  train  of  pale  fire,  perpetually  renewed 
as  we  hiss  through  the  dark  waves.  On 
such  a  quiet  night,  how  startling  is  a  voice 
from  the  deck,  or  a  shout  of  laughter  from 
the  cabin  !  More  than  once,  when  I  heard 
the  voices  of  children  and  the  barking  of  a 
dog  from  the  steerage,  I  wholly  forgot  for 
the  moment  that  I  was  at  sea,  and  looking 
up  was  struck  breathless  at  the  sight  of  the 
dim,  grey,  limitless  expanse.  Never,  how¬ 
ever,  did  I  see  the  march  of  the  night  so 
beautiful  over  hill,  dale,  wood,  or  plain,  as 
over  the  boundless  sea,  roofed  with  its  com¬ 
plete  arch.  The  inexpressible  silence,  the 
undimmed  lustre,  the  steady  visible  motion 
of  the  sky,  make  the  night  what  it  can  no¬ 
where  be  on  land,  unless  in  the  midst  of  the 
Great  Desert,  or  on  a  high  mountain- top  — ■ 
It  is  not  the  clear  still  nights  alone  that  are 
beautiful.  Nothing  can  be  more  chilling  to 
the  imagination  than  the  idea  of  fog  :  yet  I 
have  seen  exquisite  sights  in  a  night-fog ;  — 
not  in  a  pervading,  durable  mist ;  but  in 
such  a  fog  as  is  common  at  sea ;  thick  and 
driving,  with  spaces  through  which  the 
moon  may  shine  down,  making  clusters  of 
silvery  islands  on  every  side.  This  was  an 
entirely  new  appearance  to  me  ;  and  the 
white  Archipelago  was  a  spectacle  of  great 
beauty.  Then  again,  the  action  of  the  ship 
in  a  strong  night-breeze  is  fine  ;  cutting  her 
steady  way  through  the  seething  waters, 
and  dashing  them  from  her  sides  so  uni¬ 
formly  and  strongly,  that  for  half  a  mile  on 
either  hand,  the  sea  is  as  a  white  marble 
floor,  gemmed  with  stars ; — just  like  a 
child’s  idea  of  “  the  pavement  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  courts.”  Such  are  the  hours  when  all 
that  one  has  ever  known  or  thought  that  is 
beautiful  comes  back  softly  and  mysteri¬ 
ously  ;  snatches  of  old  songs,  all  one’s  first 
loves  in  poetry  and  in  the  phantasmagoria 
of  nature.  No  sleep  is  sweeter  than  that  into 
•which  one  sinks  in  such  a  mood,  when  one’s 
spirit  drops  anchor  amidst  the  turbulence  of 
the  outward  world,  and  the  very  power  of 


the  elements  seems  to  shed  stillness  into  the 
soul. 

There  must  be  many  a  set  off  against  such 
hours,  however,  or  the  whole  world  would 
be  rushing  to  sea.  There  would  be  parties 
to  the  Azores  as  there  now  are  to  Rome, 
and  people  would  be  doubling  the  Capes  as 
they  now  cross  the  Simplon.  There  are 
disagreeable  hours  and  days  at  sea; — whole 
days,  when  the  ship  rolls  so  as  to  stop  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  cabin  ;  and  the  rain  pours 
down  so  as  to  prevent  any  weary  passenger 
from  putting  out  his  head  upon  deck  ;  when 
the  captain  is  to  be  seen  outside  in  his  sea- 
coat,  with  the  water  streaming  from  nose, 
chin,  hat,  and  every  projection  of  his  cos¬ 
tume  ;  when  every  one’s  limbs  are  aching 
with  keeping  himself  from  tumbling  over  his 
neighbour ;  when  the  tea  and  coffee  are 
cold,  and  all  that  is  liquid  is  spilt,  and  every 
thing  solid  thrown  out  of  its  place.  The 
best  thing  to  be  done  on  such  days  is  to  sit 
in  the  round-house,  each  one  well  wedged 
in  between  two,  the  balustrade  in  front,  and 
the  wall  behind  ;  all  as  loquacious  as  possi¬ 
ble,  talking  all  manner  of  sense  or  nonsense 
that  may  occur  ;  those  who  can  joke,  jok¬ 
ing  ;  those  who  can  sing,  singing ;  those 
who  know  any  new  games  teaching  them. 
This  is  better  than  the  only  other  thing  that 
can  be  done, — lying  in  one’s  heaving  berth ; 
better,  not  only  because  it  is  more  sociable, 
but  because  there  is  a  fairer  chance  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  sleep  after  the  exercise  of  laugh¬ 
ing  (be  the  laughter  about  anything  or 
nothing)  than  after  a  day  of  uncomfortable 
listlessness. 

A  calm  is  a  much  less  disagreeable  affair 
— though  it  is  not  common  to  say  so.  A 
dead  calm  affords  a  fine  opportunity  to  the 
gentlemen  for  writing  and  reading  ;  and  to 
the  ladies  for  the  repairs  of  the  wardrobe. 
Sewing,  which  I  think  a  pleasant  employ¬ 
ment  every  where  else,  is  trying  to  the  head 
at  sea  ;  and  many  omissions  and  commis¬ 
sions  may  be  observed  in  the  matter  of  cos¬ 
tume,  which  the  parties  would  be  ashamed 
of  on  land.  The  difference  after  a  calm  is 
remarkable  :  the  cap-borders  are  spruce ; 
the  bonnets  wear  a  new  air  ;  the  gloves  are 
whole  :  the  married  gentlemen  appear  with 
complete  sets  of  buttons,  and  rectified  stocks. 
The  worst  quality  of  a  calm  is  that  it  tries 
tempers  a  little  too  far.  If  there  be  an 
infirmity  of  temper,  it  is  sure  to  come  out 
then.  At  such  a  time,  there  is  much  play¬ 
ing  of  shuffle- board  upon  deck;  and  the 
matches  do  not  always  end  harmoniously. 
“  You  touched  mine  with  your  foot.” — “  I 
did  not,  I  declare.” — ‘‘  Now,  don’t  say  so, 
&c.  &c.” — “  You  are  eight.”— “  No,  we 
are  ten.” — I  can  show  you  you  are  only 
eight.” — “  Well,  if  you  can’t  count  any 
better  than  that,’’ — and  so  on.  After  three 
days  of  calm,  there  may  be  heard  a  subdued 
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tone  of  scolding  from  the  whist  party  at  the 
top  of  the  table,  and  a  stray  oath  from  some 
check-muted  person  lower  down  :  and  while 
the  ladies  are  brushing  their  hair  in  their 
cabin,  certain  items  of  information  are  apt 
to  be  given  of  how  Mr.  A.  looked  when  the 
lady’s  partner  turned  up  trumps,  and  how 
shockingly  Mr.  B.  pushed  past  Mr.  C.  in 
going  up  the  cabin  to  dinner.  The  first 
breath  of  favourable  wind,  however,  usually 
blows  all  these  offences  away,  and  tempers 
turn  into  their  right  course  with  the  ship. 


ANGLO-INDIA. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

(^Concluded  from  page  96.) 

Mackintosh’s  lectures  at  Lincoln’s-Inn 
Hall  were  well  attended.  Canning  never 
missed  one  of  them.  Romilly,  Scarlett,  Fon- 
blanque,  Richard  Sharpe,  Butler,  were  at¬ 
tentive  listeners.  Old  Hargrave  admired 
them,  though  fast  asleep  during  the  greater 
part  of  them.  It  is  remarkable,  that  he  made 
profuse  acknowledgments  to  a  voluminous 
work,  then  little  read,  and  reposing  undis¬ 
turbed  on  the  shelves  of  the  booksellers,  the 
Light  of  Nature,*  by  Search,  a  fictitious 
name  assumed  by  Tucker.  Of  this  book,  the 
leading  characteristic  is  its  perpetual  play  of 
illustration  from  all  subjects,  high  or  low ; 
the  drawing-room  and  the  kitchen,  the  par¬ 
lour  and  the  stable.  The  book  rose  instantly 
in  price,  and  in  a  short  time  disappeared. 
But  two  or  three  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
impressive  discourses  were  aimed  at  the  refu¬ 
tation  of  Godwin’s  Political  Justice,  —a  work 
abounding  in  moral  paradoxes  of  the  most 
revolting  kind.  I  shall  never  forget  the  effect 
produced  on  his  auditors,  in  spite  of  the  most 
inharmonious  of  all  accents  and  the  most  un¬ 
graceful  of  all  manners,  when  he  animad¬ 
verted  on  that  part  of  Godwin’s  book,  which 
decried  the  moral  beauty  and  obligation  of 
gratitude.  In  fact,  Godwin  had  the  merit, 
or  the  demerit,  of  founding  the  modern  school 
of  Utilitarianism  ; — and  Mackintosh’s  reason¬ 
ings  might  be  applied  as  an  unanswerable 
confutation  of  the  Jeremy  Benthamism  of 
the  present  day.  At  this  lecture,  Godwin 
himself  was  present,  and  stood  the  fire  with 
most  unflinching  fortitude. 

During  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  Recorder- 
ship,  a  singular  incident  occurred.  Two 
Dutchmen  having  sued  for  debt  two  British 
officers,  Lieutenants  Macguire  and  Cauty, 
these  officers  resolved  to  waylay  and  assault 
them.  This  was  rather  a  resolve  made  in  a 
drunken  excitement,  than  a  deliberate  pur¬ 
pose.  Fortunately,  the  Dutchmen  pursued  a 
different  route  from  that  which  they  had  in¬ 
tended,  and  they  prosecuted  the  two  officers 

*  Published  in  1766,  in  six  volumes.  It  was  re¬ 
published  iu  1808,  by  the  late  Sir  Harry  Mildmay,  the 
author’s  brother- iu-lavv. 


for  the  offence  of  laying  in  wait  with  intent  to 
murder.  They  were  found  guilty,  and  brought 
up  for  judgment.  Previous  to  his  pronounc¬ 
ing  judgment,  however,  Sir  James  received 
an  intimation  that  the  prisoners  had  con¬ 
ceived  the  project  of  shooting  him  as  he  sat 
on  the  bench',  and  that  one  of  them  had  for 
that  purpose  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  writing- 
desk.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  intimation 
did  not  induce  him  to  take  some  precautions 
to  prevent  its  execution, — at  any  rate,  not  to 
expose  himself  needlessly  to  assassination. 
On  the  contrary,  the  circumstance  only'  sug¬ 
gested  the  following  remarks  :  “  I  have  been 
credibly  informed,  that  you  entertained  the 
desperate  project  of  destroying  your  own  lives 
at  that  bar,  after  having  previously  destroyed 
the  judge  who  now  addresses  you.  If  that 
murderous  project  had  been  executed,  I  should 
have  been  the  first  British  judge  who  ever 
stained  with  his  blood  the  seat  of  justice. 
But  I  can  never  die  better  than  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  my  duty.”  All  this  eloquence 
might  have  been  spared.  Macguire  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  judge’s  inspection  of  his  writing- 
desk,  and  showed  him  that,  though  it  con¬ 
tained  two  pistols,  neither  of  them  was 
charged.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 

hoax, — a  highly  mischievous  one,  indeed  ; _ 

but  the  statement  was  primct  facie  so  impro¬ 
bable,  that  it  was  absurd  to  give  it  the  slight¬ 
est  credence. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh  had  contemplated  a  history  of  England, 
beginning  with  the  Revolution  of  1688,  down 
to  the  first  events  of  the  Revolution  in  France. 
Such  a  work,  conceived  by  a  philosophical 
mind,  and  executed  after  much  patient  re¬ 
search  by  so  complete  a  master  of  rhetoric, 
would  have  been  an  invaluable  accession  to 
that  department  of  our  literature.  He  had 
made  considerable  preparations  for  the  task, 
having  consulted  many  rare  books,  and  the 
correspondence  in  particular  of  the  English 
and  French  courts,  deposited  in  the  King’s 
library  at  Paris.  From  these  manuscripts, 
though  Fox  had  beaten  the  ground  before 
him,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  extracted 
more  ample  illustration  of  the  intrigues  (nick¬ 
named  policy,)  that  preceded  and  followed 
the  memorable  event,  than  Dalrymple  and 
Macpherson  appear  to  have  done  with  equal 
opportunities.  But  he  listened  to  the  syren- 
song  of  indolence  ;  that  master-vice  of  great 
minds  overpowered  his  resolves,  and  though 
a  vast  affluence  of  materials  surrounded  him, 
and  the  most  splendid  remuneration  was 
proposed  to  him  by  the  Longmans,  the  dili¬ 
gent  prosecutiou  of  it  was  deferred,* — and  he 

*  He  executed,  it  is  true,  some  portion  of  it,  but 
not  for  the  public  eye.  It  began  with  James  the 
Secoud,  but  broke  off  at  the  transfer  of  the  Crow  n  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  This  has  been  published,  with 
a  continuation,  resembling  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in 
manner  and  spirit,  as  much  as  Freinshemius  did 
Livy  or  Tacitus,  whose  last  books  he  attempted  to 
supply. 
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accepted  the  Recordership  of  Bombay.  In 
the  latter  period  of  his  life,  indeed,  he  sup¬ 
plied  Dr.  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia  with 
three  volumes  ‘of  a  History  of  England,  of 
which  the  first  only  seems  to  have  received 
the  deliberate  touches  of  his  hand.  But  that 
volume  alone  is  by  far  the  best  commentary 
extant  on  the  early  constitution  of  England. 
As  the  work  advances,  it  betrays  instances  of 
haste  and  inadvertence,  which  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  been  avoided,  had  he  written  for 
fame  rather  than  the  exigency  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  If  to  what  Sir  James  Mackintosh  did, 
could  be  added  what  he  might  have  done ,  he 
would  deserve  to  be  placed  amongst  the  great¬ 
est  men,  who  have  done  honour  to  polite  let¬ 
ters.  He  was  too  fine  and  etherial  a  sub- 
stence  to  work  up  into  a  lawyer, — certainly  a 
working  lawyer.  It  was  quite  amusing  to 
see  him  conducting  a  nisi-prius  cause,  and 
addressing  a  common  jury,  on  the  Norfolk 
circuit.  There  was  so  innate  a  habit  of  gene¬ 
ralization  in  his  mode  of  considering  every 
question  propounded  to  him,  that  he  some¬ 
times  overlooked  the  details  themselves  from 
which  that  generalization  was  deduced.  He 
fired,  therefore,  over  the  heads  of  a  jury,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  farmers,  who,  taking  no 
cognizance  of  elevated  and  polished  diction, 
were  often  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  he 
was  talking  about. 

[We  need  scarcely  add,  that  these  volumes 
contain  an  almost  exhaustless  fund  of  enter¬ 
taining  anecdote  alternating  with  trraver  re¬ 
cords  of  human  character ;  wherefore,  we  cor¬ 
dially  commend  them  to  our  readers.] 

Cije 

American  Climate. — Miss  Martineau  to 
give  her  reader  an  idea  of  the  climate  at 
Washington,  says  :  —  “  The  weather  was 
sometimes  so  cold  that  the  only  way  I  could 
get  any  comfort  was  by  stretching  on  the 
sofa  drawn  before  the  fire,  up  to  the  very 
fender,  (on  which  days  every  person  who 
went  in  and  out  of  the  house  was  sure  to 
leave  the  front  door  wide  open) ;  then  the 
next  morning,  perhaps,  if  we  went  out  muf¬ 
fled  in  furs,  we  had  to  turn  back  and  exchange 
our  wraps  for  a  light  shawl.” 

In  Westminster  Hall,  when  nothing  need 
be  said,  or  nothing  can  be  said,  the  English 
lawyer  wisely  holds  his  tongue. 

Samarcand. — Burnes  and  Meyendorff  have 
satisfied  our  curiosity  with  regard  to  Bokhara; 
what  we  still  want,  and  which  no  one  has 
afforded  us  since  the  days  of  Timur  Khan, 
is  an  account  of  Samarcand,  to  the  eastward 
of  Balkh— that  city  of  150,000  inhabitants, 
and  that  extensive  plain  on  which  it  stands, 
studded  with  dwellings  in  the  midst  of  gar¬ 
dens  and  groves,  where  Ciavijo,  the  envoy  of 
Henry  III.  of  Castille  to  Tamerlane  in  J403, 


two  years  before  the  death  of  the  Tartar 
Khan,  Was  present  at  a  splendid  fete,  on 
which  occasion,  says  the  ambassador,  his 
nine  queens  caroused  wine  out  of  golden 
goblets  till  they  all  got  royally  drunk.  Of  the 
present  state  of  that  once-embellished  plain, 
and  of  what  still  may  remain  of  that  once- 
renowned  city,  we  should  like  very  much  to 
see  a  true  and  lively  description. — Quarterly 
Review. 

St.  Paul's  Church ,  fyc. — At  length,  the 
national  disgrace  of  making  this  noble  na¬ 
tional  cathedral  a  penny  show,  is  removed. 
It  will  henceforward  be  gratuitously  open 
to  the  people  for  several  hours  daily,  (viz. 
from  9  to  11,  and  from  3  to  4  o’clock  ;) 
and,  as  the  Tower  is  also  to  be  seen  at  the 
cost  of  Is.  instead  of  the  impost  of  36'.,  we 
may  fairly  congratulate  the  public  on  the 
prospect  that  no  other  public  place  can  be 
much  longer  shut  in  its  face.  Under  proper 
and  necessary  restrictions,  against  which 
there  cannot  be  a  murmur,  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  this  reproach  passing  away. 

Parliatnentary  Privileges. — Mr.  Edward 
Floyde,  in  1621,  was  punished  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  scoffing  at  the  Elec¬ 
tor  and  Electress  Palatine  ;  it  being  adjudged 
that,  they  being  the  son-in-law  and  daughter 
of  the  king,  the  head  of  the  parliament,  any 
reflections  upon  them  were  a  breach  of  the 
undoubted  privileges  of  the  House.  The 
sentence  is  thus  reported  : — “  1.  Not  to  bear 
arms  as  a  gentleman,  nor  be  a  competent 
witness  in  any  court  of  justice.  2.  To  ride 
with  his  face  to  the  horse’s  tail,  to  stand  on 
the  pillory,  and  his  ears  nailed,  &c.  3.  To 

be  whipped  at  the  cart’s  tail.  4.  To  be  fined 
in  5,000/.  5.  To  be  perpetually  imprisoned 

in  Newgate.  It  was  put  to  the  question  first, 
whether  Floyde,  should  be  whipped  or  not — 
which  some  lords  doubted  to  yield  to,  because 
he  was  a  gentleman^  yet  it  was  agreed,  per 
plures ,  that  he  shall  be  whipped.  Then  it 
was  put  to  the  question,  whether  Floyde’s 
ears  shall  be  nailed  to  the  pillory,  or  not,  and 
agreed, per p lures,  not  to  be  nailed.”  Even 
members  were  occasionally  exposed  to  a  some¬ 
what  distressing  exercise  of  authority  : — “  In 
1626,  Mr.  Moor  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for 
speaking  out  of  season.  Sir  William  Wid- 
drington  and  Sir  Herbert  Price  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  bringing  in  candles  against  the 
desire  of  the  House.” — Dwarris  on  Statutes , 
p.  83.  If  ancient  precedents  are  to  be  revived 
and  acted  upon,  a  good  many  modern  orators 
might  speedily  find  themselves  in  the  same 
predicament  as  Mr.  Moor.— Quarterly  Re¬ 
view. 
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THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITIES  CLUB-HOUSE, 

PALL  MALL. 


This  magnificent  mansion  is  now  in  course 
of  completion,  as  a  rendezvous  for  members 
of  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  from  the  joint  designs  of  Sir  Robert 
Smiike,  R.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  his  brother, 
Sydney  Smirke,  Esq.  It  is  situated  on  the 
south,  or  “  sweet,  shady  side,”  of  Pall  Mall, 
directly  over  against  the  court  of  Marlborough 
House,  which  lies  at  its  back ;  the  front  of 
this  superb  edifice  extending  87  feet  in  width, 
and  57  in  height  from  the  ground  line  to  the 
top.  It  is  of  highly  enriched  character 
throughout;  and  its  architectural  composition, 
which  is  extremely  beautiful,  is  thus  described 
in  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect' s  Journal, 
a  work  of  first-rate  merit  commenced  during 
the  past  year. 

“An  entablature,  marking  the  separation 
of  the  ground  story  from  the  principal  floor, 
and  projecting  forward  in  the  centre  of  the 
building  over  four  Corinthian  columns,  di¬ 
vides  the  front,  horizontally,  into  two  equal 
parts.  The  centre  space  on  the  ground-floor 
is  occupied  by  the  portico,  which  projects  to 
the  front  line  of  the  area,  the  centre  interco- 
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lumniation  is  wider  than  the  rest,  forming 
the  entrance  to  the  hall ;  the  four  columns 
stand  upon  pedestals,  four  feet  high,  with 
base  mouldings  and  cornice.  The  upper 
part  of  the  building  is  terminated  with  a 
delicate  Corinthian  entablature  and  balus¬ 
trade,  proportioned  to  the  whole  height, 
breaking  forward  with  the  centre  of  the 
building,  which  corresponds  in  width  with 
the  portico  on  the  ground-floor;  thus  the 
front  is  divided  vertically  into  three  main 
compartments,  the  centre  being  less  in  width 
than  the  other  two,  which  assume  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  wings— the  effect  of  a  centre,  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  projecting  portico  on  the  ground- 
floor,  being  thus  maintained  throughout  the 
whole  height  of  the  building. 

“  The  angles  of  the  centre  division,  on  the 
principal  story,  are  formed  of  rusticated 
pilasters  ;  the  principal  window  occupies  the 
space  between  these  pilasters,  which  having 
neither  bases  nor  capitals,  produce  a  unifor¬ 
mity  in  the  lines  round  the  window,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  being  contained  in  a 
frame.  This  window,  designed  with  antes 
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in  lieu  of  arch itectrave,  supporting  an  enriched 
entablature,  is  much  wider  than  the  rest,  and 
standing  clear  of  the  pilasters,  with  its  mould¬ 
ings  to  profile,  forms  in  itself  a  feature  in 
the  design.  Rusticated  pilasters,  similar  to 
those  already  described,  divide  each  wing  on 
the  principal  floor  into  three  equal  recessed 
oblong  spaces,  containing  the  windows,  simi¬ 
lar  in  design  to  the  one  already  described, 
except  that  the  mouldings  to  the  antae  and 
entablature  do  not  profile,  but  stop  against 
the  inner  side  of  the  pilasters.  The  ground 
story  is  rusticated,  and  the  windows  have 
semicircular  heads,  with  radiating  rustics  and 
impost  mouldings.  A  balcony,  projecting 
three  feet,  continues  throughout  the  whole 
line  of  front,  and  breaks  forward  with  the 
portico,  the  parapet  being  formed  of  pedestals, 
with  intervening  panels  of  richly-designed 
foliage,  cast  in  metal  in  high  relief,  and  the 
landing  supported  by  elaborately  enriched 
consoles.  The  frieze  of  the  entablature  over 
the  ground  story  is  filled  with  convex  panels, 
enriched  with  laurel  leaves,  and  over  each 
column  of  the  portico  are  shields,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Universities.  The  whole  of  the 
ornamental  detail  throughout  is  designed  to 
correspond  in  richness  of  effect  with  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  capitals  of  the  columns,  which  have 
their  central  volutes  entwined.  Below  the 
ground  story  there  are  two  stories,  a  Mezza¬ 
nine  and  basement,  which  are  screened  by 
the  area  parapet  (not  shown  in  the  Engra¬ 
ving.) 

“  The  bas-reliefs  in  the  panels  above  the 
windows  of  the  principal  floor  require  parti¬ 
cular  notice ;  they  are  executed  in  Roman 
cement  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Nicholl,  from  designs 
by  R.  Smirke,  Esq.,  R.  A.,  and  illustrate 
those  exalted  labours  of  the  mind  which  it 
is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Universities  to 
foster  and  promote.  They  recall  to  mind 
the  sovereignty  of  Greece  and  Italy  in  the 
divine  art  of  poetry,  and  the  full  measure  of 
intellectuality  vouchsafed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  our  portion  of  the  globe.  In  the  centre 
panel  Minerva  and  Apollo  preside  on  Mount 
Parnassus,  a  female  figure  personifying  the 
river  Helicon  forms  part  of  the  group,  and 
pours  from  an  urn  the  source  sacred  to  the 
god  of  verse ;  the  Muses  surround  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mount.  In  one  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  panels  allusion  is  made  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Iliad,  in  which  Homer  is  repre¬ 
sented  singing  to  a  warrior,  a  female,  and  a 
youth ;  in  the  other,  Virgil  is  represented 
singing  his  Georgies  to  a  group  of  peasants : 
the  remaining  four  panels  represent,  1st,  Mil- 
ton  reciting  his  verses  to  his  daughter,  in¬ 
spired  by  a  superior  agency  seen  hovering 
over  him  ;  Shakspeare  attended  by  Tragedy 
and  Comedy;  Newton  explaining  his  system; 
and  Bacon  recommending  his  philosophy  to 
his  auditors. 

“  Although  a  description  of  this  architec¬ 


tural  composition,  and  not  criticism,  is  our 
intention  at  present,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
observe,  that  it  possesses  an  air  of  monu¬ 
mental  grandeur,  admirably  suited  to  a 
building,  which,  from  its  connexion  with  the 
Universities,  awakens  attention  to  those 
proud  features  of  our  constitution  ;  and, 
furthermore,  that  too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  practice  resorted  to  in  this 
building,  of  courting  the  aid  of  the  sister  arts 
to  enliven  architecture,  and  reveal  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  building ;  especially  when  the 
opportunity  offers,  as  in  this  instance,  of 
thereby  imparting  to  the  edifice  a  highly 
intellectual  character. 

“  The  public,  who  must  ever  feel  interested 
in  the  judicious  application  of  sculpture  to 
buildings  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  nation, 
cannot  but  applaud  that  taste  and  liberality 
which,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  prompt  a 
public  display  of  the  art  on  the  part  of  pri¬ 
vate  individuals.” 

The  interior  of  the  mansion  is  thus  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  “Public  Improvements”  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  for 
the  present  year : 

“  The  entrance  vestibule  has  a  flight  of 
steps  between  two  square  pillars,  or  ortho¬ 
styles  ,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  which 
leads  up  to  a  spacious  doorway  opening  to  the 
staircase.  To  the  right  of  this  is  the  coffee- 
room,  a  noble  apartment,  extending  the  entire 
depth  of  the  west  side  of  the  building,  and 
measuring  65  6  by  32  feet,  by  20  feet  in 
height.  It  is  divided  by  bold  antae,  of  scag- 
liola,  in  imitation  of  granite,  into  three  com¬ 
partments  longitudinally,  those  at  the  ends 
having  each  a  chimney  on  the  side  facing 
the  entrance,  and  three  windows  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  one,  that  is,  three  towards  Pall  Mall, 
and  three  at  the  opposite  or  south  end  of  the 
room.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  is  a 
morning-room,  32  by  27*6  feet,  lighted  by  the 
three  windows  to  the  east  of  the  entrance. 
From  this  a  narrow  but  long  vaulted  corridor 
leads  past  a  small  inner  court,  to  the  house 
dining-room,  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
building,  which  is  27'6  by  19,  and  has  a 
coved  ceiling.  These  are  the  only  public 
rooms  on  this  floor.  Above-stairs  is  an  even¬ 
ing  apartment  or  drawing-room,  54' 3  by27’6, 
and  22  high,  extending  over  both  the  morning- 
room  and  vestibule,  consequently  having  four 
windows,  one  of  which  is  that  in  the  centre 
of  the  front.  Owing,  therefore,  to  the  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  breadth  of  the  piers  it  is  divided 
by  projecting  antae  into  two  compartments, 
each  of  which  has  a  chimney-piece  ;  that  in 
the  one  above  the  morning- room  facing  the 
windows,  the  other,  and  that  in  the  lesser 
division  on  its  west  side,  or  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  with  a  rich  sham-door  at  the  opposite 
one.  The  ceiling  and  cornice  are  much  de¬ 
corated,  and  the  walls  will  be  decorated  yvith 
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panels  formed  by  rich  mouldings  of  papier- 
mache,  and  the  walls  themselves  painted  of 
a  cane  or  buff  colour  highly  polished.  Ad¬ 
joining  this,  and  over  the  coffee-room,  are 
two  libraries,  366  by  32  feet,  and  32  by  28 
feet,  and  of  the  same  height  as  the  drawing¬ 
room.  They  are  both  fitted  up  with  book¬ 
cases  of  Russian-birch,  an  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful-veined  and  spotted  wood.  From  the 
windows  of  the  larger  or  back  library  there 
is  a  very  agreeable  view  of  Marlborough 
House  and  its  gardens.  There  is  another 
apartment  called  the  writing-room,  which  is 
over  the  house  dining-room,  and  of  the  same 
dimensions.  Besides  these  there  are  two 
billiard-rooms,  a  smoking-room,  and  some 
others  on  a  second  floor,  of  which  there  is  no 
indication  in  the  facade,  they  being  lighted, 
some  of  them,  by  windows  on  the  south  side, 
others  by  skylights.  Owing  to  this  the 
staircase  is  not  lighted  by  a  lantern  in  the 
roof,  but  by  windows  high  up  on  the  side 
facing  the  drawing-room.  The  foundations 
were  commenced  in  November,  1 835.” 

jHamur*  anti  Customs:. 

EAST  INDIAN  WEDDING. 

The  following  account  of  the  marriage  of 
Vizier  Ally,  the  adopted  son  of  Asuf-ud-Dow- 
luh,  Nabob  of  Qude,  which  was  celebrated  at 
Lucknow,  in  1795,  is  extracted  from  Forbes's 
Oriental  Memoirs :  —  The  nabob  had  his 
tents  pitched  on  the  plains  near  the  city  of 
Lucknow ;  among  the  number  were  two  re¬ 
markably  large,  made  of  strong  cotton  cloth, 
lined  with  the  fiuest  English  broad-cloth,  cut 
in  stripes  of  different  colours,  with  cords  of 
silk  and  cotton.  These  two  tents  cost  five 
lacs  of  rupees,  or  about  sixty  thousand  pounds ; 
they  were  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  sixty  broad,  and  the  poles  about  sixty 
feet  high  :  the  walls  of  the  tents  were  ten 
feet  high  ;  part  of  them  were  cut  into  lattice- 
work,  for  the  women  of  the  nabob’s  seraglio, 
and  those  of  the  principal  nobility,  to  see 
through.  His  highness  was  covered  with 
jewels,  to  the  amount  of,  at  least,  two  mil¬ 
lions  sterling.  From  thence  we  removed  to 
the  Shumeeana,  which  was  illuminated  by 
two  hundred  elegant  girandoles  from  Europe, 
as  many  glass  shades  with  wax  candles,  and 
several  hundred  flambeaux.  When  seated 
under  this  extensive  canopy,  above  one  hun¬ 
dred  dancing  girls,  richly  dressed,  went 
through  their  elegant  dances,  and  sung  some 
soft  airs  of  the  country,  chiefly  Persic  and 
Hindoo-Persic.  About  seven  o'clock,  the 
bridegroom,  who  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
made  his  appearance,  so  absurdly  loaded  with 
jewels,  that  he  could  hardly  move  :  the  bride 
was  ten  years  old  ;  they  were  both  of  a  dark 
complexion,  and  not  handsome.  From  the 
Shumeeana  we  proceeded  on  elephants  to  a 
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most  extensive  and  beautiful  garden,  about  a 
mile  distant.  The  procession  was  grand  be¬ 
yond  conception  :  it  consisted  of  about  twelve 
hundred  elephants,  richly  caparisoned,  drawn 
up  in  a  regular  line,  like  a  regiment  of  sol¬ 
diers.  About  one  hundred  elephants  in  the 
centre  had  houdahs,  or  castles  covered  with 
silver;  in  the  midst  of  these  appeared  the 
nabob,  mounted  on  an  uncommonly  large 
elephant,  within  a  houdah  covered  with  gold, 
richly  set  with  precious  stones  :  the  elephant 
was  caparisoned  with  cloth  of  gold.  On  his 
right  was  Mr.  George  Johnstone,  the  British 
resident  at  the  court  of  Lucknow ;  on  his 
left,  the  young  bridegroom.  The  English 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  the  native  nobi¬ 
lity,  were  intermixed  on  the  right  and  left. 
On  both  sides  of  the  road,  from  the  tents  to 
the  garden,  v/as  raised  artificial  scenery  of 
bamboo-work,  very  high,  representing  bas¬ 
tions,  arches,  minarets,  and  towers,  covered 
with  lights  in  glass  lamps.  On  each  side  of 
the  procession  were  dancing-girls,  superbly 
dressed,  on  platforms  supported  and  carried 
by  bearers.  These  platforms  consisted  of  a 
hundred  on  each  side  of  the  procession,  all 
covered  with  gold  and  silver  cloths,  with  two 
girls  and  two  musicians  on  each  platform. 
The  ground  from  the  tents  to  the  garden, 
forming  the  road  on  which  we  moved,  was 
inlaid  with  fireworks :  at  every  step  of  the 
elephants,  the  earth  burst  before  us,  and 
threw  up  artificial  stars,  besides  innumerable 
rockets,  and  many  hundred  woo  cn  shells 
that  burst  in  the  air,  and  shot  forth  a  thou¬ 
sand  fiery  serpents ;  these  winding  through 
the  atmosphere,  illuminated  the  sky,  and, 
aided  by  the  light  of  the  bamboo  scenery, 
gave  the  dark  night  the  appearance  of  a 
bright  day.  The  whole  of  this  grand  scene 
was  also  lighted  by  upwards  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  flambeaux,  carried  by  men  hired  for  the 
occasion.  In  this  manner  we  moved  on  in 
stately  pomp  to  the  garden,  which  we  entered, 
after  alighting  from  the  elephants.  .  It  was 
illuminated  by  innumerable  transparent  paper 
lamps  or  lanterns,  of  various  colours,  suspended 
to  the  branches  of  the  trees.  In  the  centre 
was  a  large  edifice,  to  which  we  ascended,  and 
were  introduced  into  a  grand  saloon,  adorned 
with  girandoles  and  pendant  lustres  of  Eng¬ 
lish  manufacture,  lighted  with  wax  candles. 
Here  we  had  an  elegant  and  sumptuous  col¬ 
lation  of  European  and  Indian  dishes,  with 
wines,  fruits,  and  sweetmeats;  at  the  same 
time  about  one  hundred  dancing-girls  sang 
their  lively  airs,  and  performed  their  native 
dances.  Thus  passed  the  time  until  dawn, 
when  we  all  returned  to  our  respective  homes, 
delighted  with  i his  enchanting  scene,  which 
surpassed  in  splendour  every  entertainment 
of  the  kind  beheld  in  this  country.  The 
affable  nabob  observed,  with  a  little  Asiatic 
vanity,  that  such  a  spectacle  was  never  be¬ 
fore  seen  in  India,  and  never  would  be  seen 
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again.  The  whole  expense  of  this  marriage 
feast,  which  was  repeated  for  three  successive 
nights  in  the  same  manner,  cost  upwards  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Soon  after  Vizier  Ally  was  placed  upon  the 
throne,  he  showed  a  turbulent,  restless,  and 
intriguing  disposition  ;  and,  having  broken 
his  faith  with  the  English  government,  he 
was  deposed  from  the  Musnud,  and  Ladut 
Ally,  brother  of  Asuf-ud-Dowlah,  proclaimed 
Nabob.  Vizier  Ally  had  a  pension  assigned 
to  him,  of  two  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum, 
about  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  It  being 
considered  necessary  that  he  should  reside 
near  the  presidency,  he  proceeded  from  Luck¬ 
now  to  Benares,  where  Mr.  Cherry,  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  resident,  was  to  make  arrangements 
lor  his  going  to  the  presidency.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival,  Mr.  Cherry,  having  invited  him 
to  breakfast,  he  came  attended  by  a  large 
armed  retinue,  when,  after  complaining  of 
the  Company’s  treatment  of  him,  on  a  signal 
being  given,  several  of  his  attendants  rushed 
in,  and  cut  Mr.  Cherry  and  Mr.  Graham  to 
pieces.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Davis,  but  fortunately  having  some 
intimation  of  his  danger  before  they  arrived, 
he  got  his  family  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
posted  himself  at  the  summit  of  a  narrow, 
circular  stone  staircase,  where,  with  a  hog- 
spear,  he  defended  himself  for  a  long  time, 
killing  several,  till  he  was  rescued  by  a  party 
of  the  Company’s  troops,  which  came  to  his 
assistance.  Vizier  Ally  then  made  his  escape 
into  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  a 
powerful  and  independent  chief,  who  refused 
to  give  him  up,  unless  under  a  promise  of  his 
life  being  spared ;  this  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  acceded  to ;  and  he  was  sent  to  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  confined  in  a  room  made  to  re¬ 
semble  an  iron  cage,  in  the  garden  of  Fort 
William,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six,  after  an  imprisonment  of  seventeen  years, 
three  months,  and  four  days. 

Asuf-ud-Dowlah,  who  was  a  wealthy  and 
eccentric  prince,  was  mild  in  his  manners, 
and  polite  and  affable  in  his  conduct.  He 
had  one  hundred  gardens,  twenty  palaces, 
twelve  hundred  elephants,  three  thousand 
fine  saddle-horses,  fifteen  hundred  double- 
barrelled  guns,  seventeen  hundred  superb  lus¬ 
tres,  thirty  thousand  shades,  of  various  forms 
and  colours ;  several  hundred  large  mirrors, 
girandoles,  and  clocks;  some  of  the  latter 
were  very  curious,  richly  set  with  jewels, 
having  figures  in  continual  movement,  and 
playing  tunes  every  hour ;  two  of  these  clocks 
cost  him  thirty  thousand  pounds.  He  is 
stated  to  have  expended  about  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a-year  in  English  manufac¬ 
tures. 

W.  G.  C. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

( Continued  from  page  71.) 

In  general,  the  New  Zealanders  are  a  tall 
race  of  men,  many  of  the  individuals  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  upper  classes  being  six  feet  high 
and  upwards.  They  are  strong,  active,  and 
almost  uniformly  well  shaped.  Their  hair 
is  commonly  straight,  but  sometimes  curly  : 
Crozet  says  he  saw  a  few  of  them  with  red 
hair.  Cook  describes  the  females  as  far 
from  attractive  ;  but  other  observers  give  a 
more  flattering  account  of  them.  Mr.  Sa¬ 
vage,  for  example,  assures  us  that  their  fea¬ 
tures  are  regular  and  pleasing;  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  much  struck  by  their  “  long 
black  hair,  and  dark  penetrating  eyes,”  as 
well  as  “  their  well-formed  figure,  the  inte¬ 
resting  cast  of  their  countenance,  and  the 
sweet  tone  of  their  voice.”  Major  Cruise’s 
testimony  is  almost  equally  favourable. 

This  race  of  people  b^ars  no  affinity  to 
that  of  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
Oriental,  or  Papuan  negro.  The  New  Zea¬ 
lander  is  physically  so  superior  to  the  Aus¬ 
tralian,  that  he  regards  him  with  the  same 
contempt  that  most  Europeans  do  the  ne¬ 
gro.  Augustus  Earle  says,  ‘  The  natives 
of  Australia  seem  of  the  lowest  grade,  the 
last  link  in  the  great  chain  of  existence  which 
unites  man  with  the  monkey.  Their  limbs 
are  long,  thin,  and  flat  with  large  bony  knees 
and  elbows,  a  projecting  forehead  and  pot¬ 
belly.  The  mind,  too,  seems  adapted  to 
this  mean  configuration  ;  they  have  neither 
energy,  enterprise,  nor  industry,  and  their 
curiosity  can  scarcely  be  excited.  A  few 
exceptions  may  be  met  with,  but  these  are 
their  general  characteristics  ;  while  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  latter  island  are  ‘  cast  in  beauty’s 
perfect  mould.’  The  children  are  so  fine 
and  powerfully  made,  that  each  might  serve 
as  a  model  for  an  ‘infant  Hercules;’  no¬ 
thing  can  exceed  the  graceful  and  athletic 
form  of  the  men,  or  the  rounded  limbs  of  their 
young  women.  These  possess  eyes  beauti¬ 
ful  and  eloquent,  and  a  profusion  of  long, 
silky,  curling  hair  ;  while  the  intellect  of 
both  sexes  seems  of  a  superior  order.  All 
appear  eager  for  improvement,  full  of  energy, 
and  indefatigably  industrious.’’ 

Mr.  Nicholas  says,  in  describing  a  chief¬ 
tain  : — “  There  was  an  easy  dignity  in  the 
manners  of  this  man,  and  I  could  not  behold, 
without  admiration,  the  graceful  elegance 
of  his  deportment,  and  the  appropriate  ac¬ 
cordance  of  his  action.  Holding  the  pattoo- 
pattoo  in  his  hand,  he  walked  up  and  down 
along  the  margin  of  the  river  with  a  firm 
and  manly  step,  arrayed  in  a  plain  mat, 
which,  being  tied  over  his  right  shoulder, 
descended,  with  a  kind  of  Roman  negli¬ 
gence,  down  to  his  ancles,  and,  to  the  mind 
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of  a  classical  beholder,  might  well  represent 
the  toga,  while  his  towering  stature  and 
perfect  symmetry  gave  even  more  than  Ro- 
in«n  dignity  to  the  illusion.’’  In  another 
place  he  says  : — “  Duaterra’s  two  sisters 
were  the  most  remarkable  among  these,  one 
of  whom  was  distinguished  for  her  uncom¬ 
mon  beauty,  and  the  other  for  the  facetious 
vivacity  of  her  manners.  The  former  ap¬ 
peared  about  seventeen,  and  would  have 
been  deemed,  even  in  England,  where  there 
are  so  many  rivals  for  the  palm  of  beauty,  a 
candidate  of  the  strongest  pretensions.  Her 
regular  features,  soft  and  prepossessing,  dis¬ 
played  an  engaging  delicacy,  the  effect  of 
which  was  heightened  by  the  mild  lustre  of 
her  eye  ;  and  her  cheek,  lightly  tinged  with 
the  roseate  hue  of  health,  needed  not  the 
extraneous  embellishment  of  paint,  to  which 
some  of  our  finest  belles  are  so  fond  of  re¬ 
sorting.  In  her  figure  she  was  slender  and 
graceful,  while  the  artless  simplicity  of  her 
manners  gave  additional  interest  to  her 
charms.” 

Lieut.  Breton  says,  “  They  are  a  fine  race 
of  people,  being  well  formed,  athletic,  and 
active.”  He  then  gives  some  extraordinary 
instances  of  their  activity  and  strength  while 
employed  as  sailors  on  board  of  English  ves¬ 
sels.  Mr.  Savage  says,  (l  The  natives  are  of 
a  very  superior  order,  both  in  point  of  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  and  intellectual  endow¬ 
ments.  The  men  are  usually  from  five  feet 
eight  inches  to  six  feet  in  height,  well-pro¬ 
portioned,  and  exhibit  evident  marks  of  great 
strength.  The  colour  of  the  natives,  taken 
as  a  mean,  resembles  that  of  an  European 
gipsy  ;  but  there  is  considerable  difference  in 
the  shades,  varying  between  a  dark  chestnut 
and  the  light  agreeable  tinge  of  an  English 
brunette.” 

But,  it  is  needless  to  accumulate  evidence, 
the  only  value  of  which  is  to  prove  that  you 
have  a  race  of  aborigines  calculated,  by  in¬ 
termarriage  with  Europeans,  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  great  nation  ;  there  is  not,  as  there 
is  in  the  United  States  between  the  American 
and;  the  negro,  any  physical  repugnance  to 
the  complete  amalgamation  of  all  classes  of 
settlers,  should  a  colony  be  founded  there, 
with  the  active  population,  as  fast  as  they 
become  civilized,  for  which  they  manifest 
an  extraordinary  aptitude  and  desire.  One 
point  in  their  character  is  very  satisfactory, 
— an  invincible  dislike  to  ardent  spirits,  and 
a  general  habit  of  temperance  and  sobriety. 
Captain  Cook  bears  testimony  to  their  mo¬ 
desty,  by  which,  he  says,  they  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  all  other  inhabitants  of  the 
South  Sea.  They  are  as  ardent  in  friendship 
and  love  as  they  are  cruel  in  their  jealousy, 
hatred,  and  revenge.  There  is  a  natural  po¬ 
liteness  and  grandeur  in  their  deportment,  a 
yearning  after  poetry,  music,  and  the  fine 
arts,  a  wit  and  eloquence,  that  remind  us,  in 
reading  all  the  accounts  of  them,  and  in  con¬ 


versing  with  those  who  have  resided  among 
them,  of  the  Greeks  of  Homer.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  is  rich  and  sonorous,  abounding  in 
metaphysical  distinctions,  and  they  uphold 
its  purity  most  tenaciously,  although  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  writing  until  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  reduced  their  dialect  to  a  gramma¬ 
tical  form.  It  is  radically  the  same  with  that 
of  Tahiti,  and  of  the  kindred  nations.  They 
have  an  abundance  of  poetry,  of  a  lyrical 
kind,  of  which  we  have  seen  many  speci¬ 
mens,  in  a  metre  which  seems  regulated  by 
a  regard  to  quantity,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
They  are  passionately  fond  of  music.  Mr. 
Nicholas  speaks  of  a  “  plaintive  and  melodi¬ 
ous  air,  which  seemed  not  unlike  some  of 
our  sacred  music,  in  many  of  its  turns,  as  it 
forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  chanting  in  our 
cathedrals.” 

They  excel  in  carving,  of  which  their  war 
canoes,  carrying  one  hundred  men,  are  spe¬ 
cimens — they  display  their  natural  talents 
also  in  the  pursuit  of  astronomy.  Mr.  Ni¬ 
cholas  assures  us  that  “  they  remain  awake 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  the 
summer  season,  watching  the  motions  of  the 
heavens,  and  making  inquiries  concerning  the 
time  when  such  and  such  a  star  will  appear. 
They  have  given  names  to  each  of  them,  and 
divided  them  into  constellations,  and  have, 
likewise,  connected  with  them  some  curious 
traditions,  which  they  hold  in  superstitious 
veneration.  If  the  star  they  look  for  does 
not  appear  at  the  time  it  is  expected  to  be 
seen,  they  become  extremely  solicitous  about 
the  cause  of  its  absence,  and  immediately 
relate  the  traditions  which  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  priests  concerning  it.” 
Baron  Hiigel,  a  distinguished  botanist,  who 
visited  the  island,  affirms,  as  do  the  mission¬ 
aries,  that  there  is  not,  in  the  northern  island 
at  least,  a  single  tree,  vegetable,  or  even 
weed,  a  fish  or  a  bird,  for  which  the  natives 
have  not  a  name  ;  and  that  those  names  are 
universally  known.  Baron  Hiigel  was  at 
first  incredulous  about  this ;  he  thought  that, 
with  a  ready  wit,  they  invented  names  ;  but, 
on  questioning  other  individuals  in  distant 
places,  he  found  them  always  to  agree. 

The  strength  of  their  understanding  is 
shown  in  nothing  more  than  in  their  total 
freedom  from  idolatry.  Mr.  Yate,  the  Church 
missionary,  bears  the  most  decisive  testimony 
to  this,  and  assures  us  that  they  have  many 
just  and  admirable  notions  of  God,  quite 
conformable  to  the  Scriptures.  They  call 
him  Atua,  and  believe  that  he  is  a  spirit  in¬ 
finite  and  eternal,  who  governs  the  world  by 
his  providence.  They  believe  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  soul,  and  in  its  immortality,  and 
upon  the  whole  there  has  never  been  found 
a  people  wdio,  whether  from  traditions  or  by 
force  of  reasoning,  have  made  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Christian  religion.  They  have 
interesting  traditions  concerning  the  Crea¬ 
tion  and  the  Deluge  :  for  example,  they  say 
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that  the  first  woman  was  formed  of  one  of 
the  ribs  of  a  man,  and  they  call  her  name 
Heevee  ;  an  extraordinary  coincidence.  They 
say,  also,  that  the  first  man  was  created  by 
three  gods,  of  whom  Toopoonah,  or  the 
grandfather,  was  the  greatest.  They  have- 
many  traditions  about  the  Flood,  and  the 
escape  of  one  family  only,  in  a  canoe.  The 
dove,  likewise,  is  represented  by  them  as  in¬ 
strumental  in  raising  New  Zealand  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  What  is  very  singular, 
they  baptize  their  children  on  the  eighth  day, 
when  they  name  them.  This  is  done  by  the 
priest,  who,  as  they  have  no  idolatry,  is 
more  of  a  teacher  than  a  priest.  They  be¬ 
lieve  also  in  the  existence  of  the  devil,  whom 
they  call  Wiro,  and  to  whom  they  give,  as 
Mr.  Yate  informs  us,  the  same  attributes  as 
are  assigned  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  enemy 
of  mankind. 

With  this  foundation  to  begin  upon,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  missionaries  have  met 
with  great  success.  The  recent  publications 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  attested 
by  many  respectable  eye-witnesses,  have 
satisfied  us  that  the  Missionaries  have 
accomplished  a  great  revolution  in  New 
Zealand,  and  have  prepared  the  way  for  an 
enlightened  Christian  colony  that  would 
protect  them,  sympathize  with  them,  and 
co-operate  with  them  in  their  labours.  These 
indefatigable  men  have  established  many 
Christian  churches,  have  taught  their  con¬ 
verts  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts, 
and  have  organized  schools  for  both  sexes, 
in  which  several  thousands  have  been  taught 
to  read,  and  have  acquired  the  elements  of 
European  knowledge.  Already  they  have 
shown  their  capacity  for  improvement,  not 
only  in  examining  and  adopting  a  new  reli¬ 
gion,  but  likewise  in  carrying  their  ireedom 
of  inquiry  so  far  as  occasionally  to  dispute 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  given  by 
the  missionaries,  who  seem  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  a  species  of  nonconformity.  We 
mention  these  things,  not  with  ,  a  view  to 
theological  inquiry,  but.  in  order  to  prove  the 
capacity  of  the  New  Zealanders,  as  well  as 
their  desire  for  improvement.  Their  eager¬ 
ness  to  be  taught  any  thing  and  every  thing, 
is  attested  by  every  writer,  and  by  all  the 
voyagers  who  have  held  intercourse  with 
them.  Many  of  them  visit  Sidney,  and 
even  London,  in  the  South  Sea  whalers. 
I)r.  Lang  assures  us,  that,  “  the  best 
helmsman,  on  board  a  vessel  by  which  he 
once  returned  to  England,  was  Toki,  a  New 
Zealander.”  “  Nothing, ”  says  Dr.  Lang, 
“  could  divert  his  attention  from  the  com¬ 
pass,  or  the  sails,  or  the  sea ;  and  whenever 
1  saw  him  at  the  helm,  and  especially  in 
tempestuous  weather  at  night,  1  could  not 
help  regarding  it  as  a  most  interesting,  and 
a  most  hopeful  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  man,  that  a  British  vessel  of  400  tons, 
containing  a  valuable  cargo  and  many  souls 


of  Europeans,  should  be  steered  across  the 
boundless  Pacific,  in  the  midst  of  storm  and 
darkness,  by  a  poor  New  Zealander,  whose 
fathers  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
eaters  of  men  ” 

“  The  New  Zealanders,”  says  Mr.  Yate, 
“  are  by  no  means  suspicious  of  foreigners. 
It  is  true  they  dislike  the  French,  and  have 
done  so  ever  since  the  destruction  of  Capt. 
Marion,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands  ;  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  Americans,  notwithstanding  the 
many  injuries  they  have  inflicted  on  the  na¬ 
tives,  are  always  cordially  welcomed,  and  in 
most  instances  sought  after  and  encouraged. 
I  have  known  a  thousand  Europeans  and 
Americans  in  the  Bay  of  Islands  at  one 
time;  it  was  the  case  in  March,  1834,” 
(the  same  fact  we  have  stated  already  on  the 
authority  of  another  eye-witness,  Augustus 
Earle,)  “  yet  no  jealousy  was  expressed  by 
the  natives,  that,  from  their  numbers,  they 
intended  to  take  possession  of  the  island,  or 
that  they  wished  to  do  so.  I  believe  a  se¬ 
vere  struggle  would  ensue  before  they  would 
allow  any  force  to  take  possession  of  their 
soil,  or  of  any  portion  of  it,  without  what 
they  deemed  an  equivalent.” 

Contemporary  Crabeller. 

Humboldt’s  two  attempts  to  ascend 

CHIMBORAZO. 

{Continued  from  page  92.) 

After  we  had  passed  the  night  at  Calpi, 
which,  according  to  my  barometrical  mea¬ 
surement,  lies'  9,72u  feet  (1,620  toises)  above 
the  sea,  we  began,  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd,  our  proper  expedition  up  Chimborazo. 
We  attempted  to  ascend  the  mountain  on  the 
SS.E.  side,  and  the  Indians  who  were  to 
attend  us  as  guides,  but  of  whom  but  a  few 
had  ever  reached  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow, 
gave  this  course  the  preference.  We  found 
Chimborazo  surrounded  with  great  plains, 
which  rise,  step-like,  one  above  the  other. 
Proceeding  first  through  the  Llanos  de  Luisa, 
then  after  rather  a  gradual  ascent  of  scarcely 
5,000  feet  in  length,  we  reached  the  table 
land  (Llano)  oi  Sisgun.  The  first  step 
(stufe)  is  at  a  height  of  10,200  feet,  the 
second  11,700.  These  grass  grown  plains 
thus  equal  in  elevation,  respectively,  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Pyrenees  (Peak  Ne- 
thou)  and  the  summit  of  the  peak  of  Tene- 
riffe.  The  perfect  horizontality  of  these 
table-lands  allows  us  to  infer  the  long  conti¬ 
nuance  of  stagnant  water.  The  traveller 
imagines  he  sees  before  him  the  bottom  of  a 
lake.  On  the  acclivity  of  the  Swiss  Alps, 
there  is  sometimes  observed  this  phenomenon 
of  small  step-like  plains,  lying  one  above  the 
other,  which,  like  the  emptied  basins  of 
alpine  lakes,  are  united  by  narrow  open 
passes.  The  widely  extended  grass  lands 
(los  Pajouales)  are  on  Chimborazo,  as  every 
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where  around  the  high  summits  of  the 
Andes,  so  monotonous  that  the  family  of  the 
grasses  (species  of  Paspalum,  Andropogon, 
Bromus,  Dejeuxia,  Stipa)  are  seldom  inter¬ 
rupted  by  dicotyledonous  plants.  There  pre¬ 
vails  almost  the  heathy  scenery  which  I  have 
seen  in  the  barren  part  of  Northern  Asia. 
The  flora  of  Chimborazo,  in  general,  appeared 
to  us  less  rich  than  that  of  the  other  snow 
mountains  which  surround  the  city  of  Quito. 
But  a  few  Calceolariae,  Composite.  (Bidens, 
Eupatorium,  Dumerilia  paniculata,  Werne- 
ria  nubigena)  and  Gentian®,  among  which 
the  beautiful  Gentiana  cernua  shining  forth 
with  purple  flowers, — rear  themselves  on  the 
high  plain  of  Sisgun,  between  the  associated 
grasses.  These  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  genera  of  Northern  Europe.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  generally  prevailing  in 
these  regions  of  alpine  grasses,  elevated  res¬ 
pectively  1,600  and  2,000  toises,  fluctuates 
by  day  between  4°  and  16°  C.  (39°. 2  and 
60°.8  F.)  by  night  between  0°  and  10°  (32° 
and  50°  F.).  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
whole  year,  according  to  my  collective  obser¬ 
vations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Equator, 
appears  to  be  about  9°*  (48°.2  F.).  In  the 
flat  lands  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  this  is  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  north  of  Germany, 
for  example,  of  Luneburg  (Lat.  63°  16');  but 
here  the  distribution  of  heat  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  months  (the  most  important  element 
in  determining  the  character  of  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  a  country)  is  so  unequal,  that  in 
February,  the  mean  heat  is — 1°.8  (+28°. 76 
F.),  in  July  +  18°  (+64°.4  F.) 

My  plan  was  to  perform  a  trigonometrical 
operation  in  the  beautiful  perfectly  level  grass 
land  of  Sisgun.  I  had  made  arrangements 
for  measuring  a  base  line  here.  The  angles 
of  altitude  would  have  proved  very  conside¬ 
rable  in  such  proximity  to  the  summit  of 
Chimborazo.  There  remained  yet  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  height  of  less  than  8,400  feet  (the 
height  of  the  Canigou  in  the  Pyrenees)  to 
determine.  Yet  with  the  enormous  masses 
of  single  mountains  in  the  chain  of  the 
Andes,  every  determination  of  the  height 
above  the  sea  is  compounded  of  a  barometrical 
and  trigonometrical  observation.  I  had  taken 
with  me  the  sextant  and  other  instruments  of 
measurement  in  vain.  The  summit  of  Chim¬ 
borazo  remained  densely  veiled  in  mist. 
From  the  high  plain  of  Sisgun  the  ascent  is 
tolerably  steep  as  far  as  the  little  alpine  lake 
of  Yana-Coche.  Thus  far  I  had  remained 
on  the  mule,  having  from  time  to  time 
alighted  with  my  travelling  companion,  M. 
Bonpland,  merely  to  collect  plants.  Yana- 
Coche  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  lake. 
It  is  a  circular  basin  of  scarcely  130  feet  in 

#  All  temperatures  mentioned  in  this  paper  are 
expressed  in  degrees  of  the  centigrade  thermometer. 
(The  equivalent  degree  of  Fahrenheit  has  been  since 
added. — Tr.) 


diameter.  The  sky  became  more  and  more 
obscured;  but  between  and  over  the  mist- 
strata  there  still  lay  scattered  single  groups 
of  clouds.  The  summit  of  Chimborazo  was 
visible  for  a  few  moments  only  at  a  time. 
Much  snow  having  fallen  during  the  prece¬ 
ding  night,  I  left  the  mule  where  we  found 
the  lower  border  of  this  newly-fallen  snow,  a 
border  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  barometer 
showed  that  we  had  only  now  attained  the 
height  of  13,500  feet.  On  other  mountains, 
likewise  near  to  the  equator,  I  have  seen  snow 
fall  at  the  height  of  11,200  feet,  but  not 
lower.  My  companion  rode  as  far  as  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  i.e.  to  the  height  of 
Mont  Blanc  ;  which  mountain,  as  is  known, 
would  not  in  this  latitude  (1°  27'  south) 
always  be  covered  with  snow.  The  horses 
and  mules  remained  there  to  await  our 
return. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  toises  above  the  little 
basin  of  Yana-Coche,  we  saw  at  length 
naked  rock.  Hitherto  the  grass-land  had 
withdrawn  the  ground  from  any  geognostical 
examination.  Great  walls  of  rocks,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  N.E.  towards  the  S.W.,  in  part 
cleft  into  misshapen  columns,  reared  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  eternal  snow, — a  brownish- 
black  augite  rock  shining  like  pitch- stone 
porphyry.  The  columns  were  very  thin, 
perhaps  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  height,  almost 
like  the  trachyte  columns  of  Table-Umca  on 
the  volcano  Pichincha.  One  group  stood 
alone,  and  reminded  one  of  masts  and  stems 
of  trees.  The  steep  walls  led  us  through  the 
snow  region  to  a  narrow  ridge  of  rock  ex¬ 
tending  towards  the  summit  by  which  alone 
it  was  possible  for  us  to  advance  any  farther; 
for  the  snow  was  then  so  soft  that  one 
scarcely  dared  to  tread  upon  its  surface.  The 
ridge  consisted  of  very  weathered  crumbling 
rock.  It  was  often  vesicular  like  a  basaltic- 
amygdaloid. 

The  path  became  more  and  more  narrow 
and  steep.  The  natives  forsook  us  all  but 
one  at  the  height  of  15,600  feet.  All  entrea¬ 
ties  and  threats  were  unavailing.  The  In¬ 
dians  maintained  that  they  suffered  more 
than  we  did  from  breathlessness.  We  re¬ 
mained  alone,  Bonpland, — our  amiable  friend 
the  younger  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Selvalegre, 
Carlos  Montufar,  who,  in  the  subsequent 
struggle  for  freedom,  was  shot,  (at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Morillo), — a  Mestize  from 
the  neighbouring  village  of  San  Juan, — and 
myself.  We  attained  with  great  exertion 
and  endurance,  a  greater  height  than  we  had 
dared  hope  to  reach,  as  we  were  almost  en¬ 
tirely  wrapped  in  mist.  The  ridge  (very  sig¬ 
nificantly  called,  in  Spanish,  Cuchilla,  as  it 
were  the  knile-back)  was  in  many  places 
only  eight  to  ten  inches  broad.  On  the  left 
the  precipice  was  concealed  by  snow,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  latter  seeming  glazed  with  frost. 
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The  thin  icy  mirror-like  surface  had  an  incli¬ 
nation  of  about  30°.  On  the  right  our  view 
sank  shuddering  800  or  1,000  feet  into  an 
abyss  out  of  which  projected,  perpendicularly, 
snowless  masses  of  rock.  We  held  the  body 
continually  inclined  towards  this  side,  for  the 
precipice  upon  the  left  seemed  still  more 
threatening,  because  there  no  chance  pre¬ 
sented  itself  of  grasping  the  toothed  rock, 
and  because,  further,  the  thin  ice-crust  offered 
no  security  against  sinking  in  the  loose  snow. 
Only  extremely  light  porous  bits  of  dolerite 
could  we  roll  down  this  crust  of  ice ;  and  the 
inclined  plane  of  snow  was  so  extended  that 
we  lost  sight  of  the  stones  thus  rolled  down 
before  they  came  to  rest.  The  absence  of 
snow,  as  well  upon  the  ridge  along  which  we 
ascended,  as  upon  the  rocks  on  our  right 
hand  towards  the  east,  cannot  be  ascribed  so 
much  to  the  steepness  of  the  masses,  and  to 
the  gales  of  wind,  as  to  open  clefts,  which 
breathe  out  warm  air  from  deeper  situated 
beds.  We  soon  found  our  further  ascent 
more  difficult  from  the  increase  of  the  crum¬ 
bling  nature  of  the  rock.  At  single  and  very 
steep  echelons  it  was  necessary  to  apply  at 
the  same  time  the  hands  and  feet,  as  is  so 
usual  in  all  alpine  journeys.  As  the  rock 
was  very  keenly  angular,  we  were  painfully 
hurt,  especially  in  the  hands.  Leopold  Von 
Buch  and  I  suffered  very  much  in  this  man¬ 
ner  near  the  crater  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe, 
which  abounds  in  obsidian.  I  had  had 
besides  (if  it  be  permitted  a  traveller  to  men¬ 
tion  such  unimportant  particulars)  for  several 
weeks  a  sore  in  the  foot,  occasioned  by  the 
accumulations  of  Niguas*  ( Pnlex  pene - 
trans),  and  much  increased  by  fine  dust  of 
pumice-stone  during  measurements  in  Llano 
de  Tapia.  The  little  adhesion  of  the  rocks 
upon  the  ridge  now  rendered  greater  caution 
necessary,  as  many  masses  which  we  sup¬ 
posed  firm  lay  loose  and  covered  with  sand. 
We  proceeded  one  after  the  other,  and  so 
much  the  more  slowly,  as  it  was  needful  to 
try  the  places  which  seemed  uncertain. 
Happily  the  attempt  to  reach  the  summit  of 
Chimborazo  was  the  last  of  our  mountain 
journeys  in  South  America  ;  hence  previous 
experience  guided  us,  and  gave  us  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  powers.  It  is  a  peculiar  cha¬ 
racter  of  all  excursions  in  the  Andes,  that 
above  the  snow-line  white  people  find  them¬ 
selves  in  the  most  perilous  situations,  always 
without  guides,  indeed  without  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  localities. 

We  could  see  the  summit  no  longer,  even 
for  a  moment  only  at  a  time,  and  were  hence 
doubly  curious  to  know,  how  much  higher  it 
remained  for  us  to  ascend.  We  examined 
the  barometer  at  a  point  where  the  breadth 

*  The  Sand-flea,  the  Chique  of  the  French  colo¬ 
nists  of.the  West  Indies,  an  insect  that  introduces 
itself  under  the  human  skin,  and,  as  the  ovary  of  the 
impregnated  female  considerably  enlarges,  inflam¬ 
mation  is  excited. 


of  the  ridge  permitted  of  two  persons  stand¬ 
ing  conveniently  together.  We  were  now  at 
an  elevation  of  17,300  feet ;  thus  scarcely 
two  hundred  feet  higher  than  we  had  been 
two  months  before,  when  climbing  a  similar 
ridge  on  the  Antisana.  It  is  with  the  deter¬ 
mining  of  heights  in  climbing  mountains,  as 
with  the  determining  of  temperature  in  the 
heat  of  summer.  One  finds  with  vexation 
the  thermometer  not  so  high,  the  barometer 
not  so  low,  as  one  expected.  As  the  air,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  height,  was  quite  saturated 
with  moisture,  we  now  found  the  loose  rock 
and  the  sand  that  filled  its  interstices  ex¬ 
tremely  wet.  The  air  was  still  2°  8"  (37°  04' 
Fahr.)  Shortly  before,  we  had  in  a  dry  place 
been  able  to  bury  the  thermometer  three 
inches  deep  in  the  sand.  It  indicated 
+  5°  8'  (+42°  44'  Fahr.)  The  result  of 
this  observation,  which  was  made  at  the 
height  of  about  2,860  toises,  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  for  400  toises  lower  down,  at  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow,  the  mean  heat  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is,  according  to  many  observations, 
carefully  collected  by  Boussingault  and  my¬ 
self,  only  +  1°  6'  (34°  88'  Fahr.)  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  earth  (sand)  at  -f-5°  8'  (42°  44' 
Fahr.)  must  therefore  be  ascribed  to  the  sub¬ 
terranean  heat  of  the  dolerite  mountain ;  I 
do  not  say  to  the  whole  mass,  but  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  ascending  from  the  interior. 

( To  be  continued .) 
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NEW  RAIN  GAUGE. 


On  the  26th  of  J une  last,  this  new  rain  gauge 
was  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
contrivedjby  the' Rev.  Thomas  Knox. — The 
object  of  this  instrument  is  to  register  the 
amount  of  rain  that  falls  when  the  wind  is 
in  different  points.  Its  construction  is  very 
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simple.  The  water, — instead  of  descending 
from  the  reservoir  directly  into  the  tube  of 
registry, — passes  through  a  lateral  tube  into 
an  annular-shaped  vessel,  divided  into  eight 
compartments,  each  of  which  terminates 
below  in  a  graduated  glass  tube.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  then,  that  if  the  eight  tubes  be  set  to 
correspond  with  the  cardinal  and  interme¬ 
diate  points,  and  that  the  reservoir  be  made 
to  revolve  on  a  vertical  axis  by  means  of  a 
vane,  the  direction  of  which  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  lateral  tube,  the  object  pro¬ 
posed  will  be  attained.  Mr.  Knox  has  pre¬ 
ferred  to  make  the  reservoir  fixed,  and  the 
system  of  tubes  movable  ;  but  the  result  is 
obviously  the  same. — Philosophical  Maga¬ 
zine ,  No.  67. —  Third  Series. 


FOSSIL  CROCODILE. 

Mu.  Charlesworth,  the  distinguished  geo¬ 
logist,  and  editor  of  the  current  series  of 
the  Magazine  of  Natural  History ,  is  con¬ 
tributing  to  that  Journal  a  very  interesting 
series  of  “  Illustrated  Zoological  Notices,” 
of  which  the  annexed  is  a  specimen. 

The  engraving  is  the 
representation  of  the  head 
of  a  Crocodile  (PSteneo- 
saurus)  lately  discovered 
in  the  lias  at  Whitby,  and 
a  very  nicely  executed 
drawing  of  which  I  have 
received  from  Viscountess 
Sidmouth,  taken  from  the 
original  specimen,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Howman,  who, 
in  writing  to  her  lady¬ 
ship,  thus  notices  this  in¬ 
teresting  fossil  remain  : — 

“  I  have  been  delighted 
with  the  scenery  of  Scar¬ 
borough,  Whitby,  Robin 
Hood’s  Bay,  &c.,  and  not 
a  little  to  find  myself 
dwelling  amidst  Croco¬ 
diles,  Ichthyosauri,  and  a 
hundred  other  rare  remains 
of  the  antediluvian  world, 
which  that  coast  teems 
with.  The  museum  of 
Whitby  has  the  finest  spe¬ 
cimen  of  fossil  Crocodile 
known,  l.')^  ft.  long  ;  from 
two  to  three  additional 
feet  being  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  its  jaws.  I  found  a  smaller,  but  perhaps 
more  perfect,  specimen,  ft.  long,  in  the 
possession  of  a  poor  man  who  discovered  it, 
and  served  me  as  a  guide ;  I  made  a  very 
accurate  drawing  of  it  to  a  scale ;  for  some  of 
your  scientific  friends  may  like  to  see  it.” 

1  believe  Whitby  is  the  only  lias  locality  in 
which  the  skeleton  of  Crocodiles  have  been 
discovered  in  this  country  ;  and  as  the  num- 
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her  of  specimens  hitherto  found  is  very  smal!, 
every  additional  one  is  worth  recording.  A 
short  time  since,  I  examined  a  specimen 
about  5  ft.  long,  in  the  collection  of  Captain 
Kaines,  at  Chatham,  having  what  1  should 
imagine  to  be  the  most  perfect  head  and  jaws 
extant.  This  was  likewise  obtained  at 
Whitby.  The  specimen  of  which  I  have 
figured  the  head  is  in  the  possession  of  a 
man  named  Crosby,  and  might  be  purchased 
at  a  very  reasonable  price,  a  short  time  since. 
I  should  think  it  well  worth  the  attention  of 
some  museum,  as  fossil  Crocodiles  are  not 
quite  so  abundant  as  Ichthyosauri. 
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110YST0N  GOWER  J  OR  THE  DAYS  OF  KING 
JOHN. 

By  Thomas  Miller,  Author  of  “  A  Day  in  the 
Woods!'  fyc. 

[A  three-volume  historical  romance,  by  a 
young  poet,  promises  a  rich  treat  in  these 
days  of  literary  railways  and  steam-engine 
book  manufacture ;  and  we  are  happy  to  find 
such  promise  realized  in  the  work  before  us. 
It  is  the  author’s  first  production  in  this  class 
of  writing;  and  its  success  must  stimulate 
him  to  follow  up  his  good  fortune  with  the 
best  energies  of  a  vigorous  mind.  Poetry, 
perhaps,  is  after  all  an  excellent  preparatory 
school  for  novel-writing,  which  combines 
much  of  the  poetry  of  life  with  a  due  share 
of  its  philosophy. — The  ancient  Forest  Laws 
of  the  Normans  have  furnished  Mr.  Miller 
with  the  plot  of  his  story  ;  the  time,  “  the 
days  of  King  John,”  though  the  old  crusader, 
after  whom  the  work  is  named,  is  not  its 
main  agent.  The  portraiture  of  the  leading 
characters  is  admirably  finished  ;  the  scene 
lies  near  Sherwood  forest  —  the  locality 
of  the  author’s  boyhood,  wherefore  the  des¬ 
criptions  have  the  vraisemb lance  of  nature, 
and  are  throughout  lit  up  with  the  freshness 
of  the  poet’s  fancy ;  and  excellence  in  this 
department  of  a  romance,  we  know  to  be 
essential  to  its  success.  The  agency  of  the 
work  is  well  sustained,  and  its  incidents 
abound  with  picturesque  grouping ;  the 
appointments  too  are  in  good  keeping ;  and 
the  incidental  notices  of  coeval  customs  and 
observances  are  at  once  attractive  and  accu¬ 
rate  ;  whilst  their  introduction  shows  the 
writer  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  period,  and  the  right  enthusiasm  in  his 
delightful  labour.  We  proceed  to  quote  a 
few  specimens,  of  descriptive  beauty  rather 
than  illustrative  of  the  texture  of  the  story  ; 
commencing  with  the  opening  chapter.] 

Sherwood  Forest  in  the  Olden  Time. 

The  ancient  forest  of  Sherwood  formerly 
covered  the  greater  portion  of  Nottingham¬ 
shire,  having  only  one  general  thoroughfare 
through  it,  which,  commencing  on  the  bor- 
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ders  of  Yorkshire,  crossed  the  river  Idle  at 
Redford,  then  passing  by  Worksop,  skirted 
the  old  town  of  Mansfield,  and  terminated 
near  Nottingham.  Even  the  latter  place  was 
surrounded  with  wild  wooded  scenery,  which 
extended  far  away  along  the  green  banks  of 
the  river  Trent ;  in  whose  waters  hundreds 
of  tall  and  beautiful  trees  were  mirrored, 
their  branches  also  sheltering  the  herds  of 
stately  deer  which  in  summer-time  frequented 
the  cool  margin. 

It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  a  road  of 
such  magnitude,  running  through  almost 
every  variety  of  savage  and  picturesque  sce¬ 
nery,  was  traversed  by  the  lonely  way-farer 
with  fear ;  especially  at  the  period  fixed  upon 
for  the  opening  of  our  story, — the  early  part 
of  King  John’s  restless  reign.  Hostelries 
were  at  that  time  few,  and  wide  apart ;  and 
if  the  benighted  traveller,  trusting  to  find 
some  rude  Thorpe  by  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
attempted  to  prick  his  road  through  any  of 
tho^e  winding  and  uncertain  paths,  which 
branched  off  on  every  hand,  he  often  missed 
his  way  amid  the  mazes  of  the  thicket. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  a  wandering  ranger,  or  swine¬ 
herd,  and  might  obtain  a  night’s  shelter  in 
their  simple  huts,  and  stretch  bis  wearied 
limbs  until  sunrise,  on  a  mat  of  rushes.  But 
a  lodging  on  the  broad  fern  or  damp  grass 
was  not  the  worst  fate  that  might  befall  him; 
for  if  he  chanced  to  stumble  upon  the  haunts 
of  robbers,  (numbers  of  whom  infested  the 
forests  at  that  period),  he  was  too  often 
plundered,  or  found  a  grave  in  some  dreary 
glen, — a  silent  spot  that  revealed  no  secrets. 

The  path  which  we  have  already  mentioned 
was  in  many  places  overgrown  with  tall  rye¬ 
grass,  brambles  and  thick  entangling  under¬ 
wood  ;  while  here  and  there  a  short-stemmed 
tree  threw  out  its  massy  and  gnarled 
branches,  and  seemed  to  dispute  the  way 
with  the  passing  horseman.  Occasionally 
the  eye  caught  glimpses  of  green  and  luxu¬ 
riant  glades,  or  lost  itself  in  the  intricacies  of 
wild  leafy  alleys  which  led  to  solitudes  only 
traversed  by  the  outlaw  or  fallow-deer.  Then 
again  all  prospect  was  shut  out  by  the  thick¬ 
set  stems  and  closely-woven  branches,  which 
both  eye  and  foot  sought  in  vain  to  penetrate. 
In  some  places  a  brook  rolled  across  the  road, 
or  went  brawling  through  some  neighbouring 
valley,  growing  darker  and  less  distinct  as  it 
wound  along  under  the  overhanging  trees, 
until  it  was  lost  amid  the  gloominess  of  the 
forest.  Sometimes  a  fallen  tree  was  thrown 
over  the  water-course,  and  formed  a  rude 
bridge  for  foot-passengers,  while  the  marks 
of  timber  wains  and  the  dent  of  hoofs,  pointed 
out  to  the  mounted  traveller  the  ford. 

The  scene  was  not  without  sounds  which 
harmonized  well  with  its  solitude.  The  far- 
off  sheep-bells  tinkling  but  little  louder  than 
the  music  of  the  stream ;  the  distant  winding 


of  the  swineherd’s  horn ;  the  loud  bellowing 
of  stags  from  the  thickets;  the  chattering 
jay;  and  the  merry  laugh  of  the  wood-pecker, 
— gave  a  voice  to  the  wild  scenery,  which 
rendered  the  intervening  silence  more  solemn. 

[Our  next  quotation  is  a  scene  in  which 
De  Marchmont,  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Eyre,  seeks  to  employ  Royston 
Gower  (who  had  been  entrapped,)  in  his 
villany.] 

How  different  was  the  serenity  of  the  night 
which  had  closed  over  the  forest,  to  the 
tumult  that  raged  in  the  heart  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  !  The  moon  rode  high  and  bright  upon 
her  starry  throne,  and  the  calm  blue  of  heaven 
slumbered  like  a  sea  at  rest ;  scarce  a  leaf 
moved  its  green  tongue  to  prattle  to  the 
flowers  beneath,  or  a  branch  stirred  its  many¬ 
fingered  hand,  to  wave  a  good-night  to  the 
drowsy  brook,  which  seemed  to  steal  along  in 
its  sleep.  The  foot  fall  of  the  deer  was 
muffled,  and  the  fox  peeped  out  from  his 
covert,  as  if  he  could  not  pollute  the  holy 
moonlight  by  his  nocturnal  murders. 

But  De  Marchmont  felt  not  the  tranquillity 
which  reigned  around  him ;  the  howling  of 
the  sleet-charged  blast,  and  the  rude  roar  of 
the  forest-trees,  would  have  better  accorded 
with  the  turmoil  of  his  feelings,  than  the 
listening  quietude.  His  thoughts  dwelt  only 
on  blood  ;  and,  like  the  wolf  when  chasing 
its  prey,  he  regarded  not  the  path  he  was 
pursuing,  but  bent  his  thoughts  on  the  pant¬ 
ing  victim,  on  which  his  fancy  had  already 
alighted. 

But  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease,  and  at  one 
moment  his  imagination  threw  him  into  the 
lists,  and  he  set  his  teeth  together,  while 
dealing  imaginery  blows  on  the  casque  of 
Gloomglendell.  Anon,  he  was  again  in  the 
hall  of  justice,  and  heard  the  deep  voice  of 
the  knight  thunder  forth  his  accusation. 
Then  his  thoughts  reverted  to  Edwin,  and 
the  musical  voice  of  his  daughter  again  rang 
upon  his  ears.  Druth  and  Elwerwolf,  Ches¬ 
ter,  Hereward,  and  the  outlaw,  followed  each 
other  in  succession,  like  faces  moving  by  in  a 
dream ;  the  crowded  images  of  horror  and 
hope,  that  people  the  interminable  caverns  of 
waking  thought ;  and  are  even  seen  by  the 
fancy  in  the  dull  embers  of  the  fire. 

At  length  he  reached  the  rude  hut,  in 
which  Royston  Gower  was  then  captive;  and 
exchanging  a  nod  of  recognition  with  the 
sentinels  entered  the  low  doorway. 

A  dim  and  single  torch  shed  its  umbered 
light  over  the  desolate  apartment,  and  gave  a 
bronzy  tinge  to  the  thoughtful  features  of  the 
old  soldier,  who  was  seated  on  a  rude  oaken 
block ;  to  which  he  was  also  fastened  by 
fetters.  He  sprang  up,  on  the  appearance  of 
De  Marchmont,  so  suddenly,  that  his  chains 
rattled  again,  and  drew  in  his  long  stride  by 
a  quick  jerk;  like  some  mastiff  rushing 
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from  his  kennel,  and  drawn  hack  by  that 
very  force  which  impelled  him  forward. 

For  a  moment  or  two  they  stood  gazing  on 
each  other  in  silence,  for  not  a  sound  was 
heard,  saving  the  measured  footsteps  of  the 
sentries  without. 

“  It  grieveth  me,”  said  the  baron,  at 
length  breaking  the  silence,  “  to  see  one  in 
these  vile  gyves,  who  has  so  often  shared  my 
secret  counsels,  and  so  boldly  led  my  bravest 
lances  into  the  thickest  fight.” 

“  It  grieveth  thee  not,”  answered  Royston 
Gower,  “  we  have  been  acquainted  of  old ; 
spare  thy  affected  pity,  and  compel  me  not  to 
disdain  thee.  Thou  hast  come  to  see  me 
before  I  die.  What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 
be  speedy,  for  I  wot  well,  that  those  who  fall 
into  thy  power  have  but  short  time  for  shrift, 
and  I  would  not  waste  my  last  moments 
idly.” 

“  Thou  art  not  yet  so  near  the  gates  of 
death,”  said  De  Marchmont,  “  that  thou 
hast  need  to  think  of  a  confessor ;  I  could 
but  ill  spare  thy  life,  while  so  many  enemies 
yet  move  in  my  path.” 

“  Then  thou  wouldst  keep  me,  as  Miles  of 
the  Moor  did  his  terrier,”  said  Royston,  with 
a  sneer ;  “  which,  when  it  had  killed  all  the 
rats  that  infested  his  granary,  he  hung  up, 
for  reasons  good — he  had  no  longer  need  of 
it  !  I  buy  not  on  thy  terms!” 

“  rhou  wert  not  wont  to  be  backward,” 
continued  De  Marchmont,  “  when  I  was 
hard  bestead,  or  had  an  enemy  that  I  would 
be  rid  of.” 

“  I  have  done  many  an  evil  deed  for  thee,” 
replied  Royston,  in  his  most  solemn  manner; 
some  of  which  have  sat  heavily  upon  my  con¬ 
science  this  night.  It  was  through  your  per¬ 
suasions  that  I  quarrelled  with  the  bearer  of 
Montpenel’s  banner  ;  and,  albeit  I  slew  him 
in  fair  fight,  yet  had  he  done  me  no  injury  ; 
and  I  would  that  his  blood  was  clear  of  mine 
hands.” 

“  An’  thou  lettest  these  things  disturb 
thee,”  said  the  baron,  “  then  art  thou  indeed 
changed  ;  sought  he  not  to  take  the  lead 
with  his  lances,  at  the  battle  of  Anjou?  Nay, 
I  will  bear  the  weight  of  his  death,  since  it 
was  occasioned  by  defending  mine  own  ban¬ 
ner,  an’  it  sitteth  so  heavily  upon  thee. 
Trowest  thou  that  if  Marmaduke  de  Mont- 
penel  had  dared  to  dispute  the  pre-eminence 
with  England,  I  would  not  have  challenged 
himself,  as  thou  didst  his  esquire  ?  Ay ! 
marry,  would  I,  and  every  rebel  leader  of 
Poictou.” 

“  But  thou  canst  not  so  easily  reconcile  me 
fo  the  death  of  Leonard  the  tanner,”  said 
Royston,  “  when,  at  thy  bidding,  1  smote 
him  under  the  fifth  rib.” 

“  Was  not  his  dagger  lifted  at  mine  own 
throat  P  said  De  Marchmont,  “  thinkest  thou 
that  the  meanest  follower,  who  ever  bore 
cross-bow  in  my  ranks,  would  not  have  done 


the  same  deed  ?  Ay!  without  even  his 
leader’s  bidding.  Psha  !  if  thou  wilt  accuse 
thyself  of  aught,  methinks  thy  disobeying 
my  last  commands,  may  furnish  thee  with 
matter  of  reproach.” 

“  By  ihe  holy  martyr  of  Canterbury  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Royston,  “  1  would  give  my  helmet 
full  of  gold  pieces,  an’  they  were  in  my  pos¬ 
session,  if  I  could  as  readily  bring  mv  con¬ 
science  to  forgiveness  for  all  my  deeds,  as  I 
can  for  disobeying  thee  in  that  matter :  nay, 

I  have  ventured  a  notch  on  my  tally  for  that 
very  act,  as  a  set-off  for  one  of  my  old 
sins.” 

“  But  why  didst  thou  not  refuse  to  execute 
my  mission  ?”  said  De  Marchmont,  “  thou 
hast  disobeyed  me  ere  now,  and  I  have  sent 
others  on  mine  errand  ;  nor  hast  thou  had  a 
jot  less  of  my  favour.” 

“  Thou  speakest  truly,”  replied  the  old 
soldier;  “  but  J  had  a  yearning  towards  the 
youth,  and  knew  too  much  of  the  chase  to 
unloose  another  dog  on  the  deer,  which  I 
would  have  spared.” 

“  Royston,”  said  De  Marchmont,  <c  I  had 
not  thought  that  thou  wouldst  have  deceived 
me.  You  have,  by  this  one  act,  overthrown 
a  fabric  which  it  took  me  years  to  erect,  and 
the  whole  of  my  policy  to  keep  together.” 

“  But  have  I  not  lightened  thy  mind  of  a 
load  of  guilt?”  inquired  Royston,  “  by  saving 
his  life,  although  in  opposition  to  your 
wishes  ?” 

“  And  left  in  its  place  a  load  of  an¬ 
guish  ;”  answered  De  Marchmont,  mourn¬ 
fully.  “  Thinkest  thou  that  power  can  be 
upheld  without  shedding  blood,  any  more 
than  a  plant  can  be  brought  to  perfection 
without  rain  ?  How  trowest  thou  rule  was 
first  gained,  but  by  blood  ?  and  by  such  is  it 
kept  up.” 

“  Let  others  then  shed  it,”  replied  Royston, 
u  I  like  not  the  task.  In  a  fair  field  and  a 
just  cause,  I  have  never  yet  drawn  in  mine 
hand  ;  but  to  take  away  a  life  which  harm- 
eth  no  one,  and  that  too,  without  a  quarrel, 
belongeth  not  to  my  calling.” 

“  What  hatred  hath  the  hawk  to  the 
heron?”  said  De  Marchmont,  “assuredly 
none,  and  yet  he  striketh  it  down.  What 
the  hound  to  the  hart  ?  the  wild-cat  to  the 
coney  ?  and  yet  each  prey  upon  the  other.” 

“  It  is  their  nature,”  answered  Royston, 
“  they  know  not  different,  and  man  teaches 
them  to  become  more  cruel.” 

“  It  is  the  love  of  power,”  replied  De 
Marchmont;  “  the  laurels  of  victory  are 
bathed  in  blood  ;  and  even  beauty  welcomes, 
with  a  warmer  embrace,  the  warrior  who  has 
dyed  his  blade  the  deepest  in  gore.” 

“  Thou  speakest  but  sad  truth,”  replied 
Royston,  glancing  fixedly  at  the  Norman ; 
“  and  well  knowest  that  I  have  shed  enough 
in  my  time,  to  keep  the  monks  employed  in 
offering  up  masses  for  a  score  of  years  ta 
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come.  What  wouldst  thou  that  I  should  do  p 
speak,  unless  the  deed  thou  meditatest  is  too 
black  tor  utterance.’’ 

“  Plunge  thy  dagger  into  the  heart  of  this 
Edwin  of  Clifton,”  said  De  Marchmont, 
setting  his  teeth  as  he  spoke,  as  if  his  own 
hand  was  about  to  deal  the  blow.  “  Do  this, 
and  thou  wilt  set  my  mind  at  rest.” 

“  Wherefore  should  I  do  this  ?”  inquired 
Royston,  “  he  hath  done  me  no  injury  ;  fur¬ 
thermore,  he  is  the  son  of  Gurthric  of  Clifton, 
and  thou  knowest  well  that  I  was  his  sworn 
vassal.” 

“  To  save  thine  own  life,”  answered  De 
Marchmont,  sternly. 

THE  CHURCHES  OF  LONDON. 

By  Messrs.  Godwin  and  Britton. 

[Our  last  notice  of  this  popular  work  related 
to  its  ninth  Number.  The  succeeding  Num¬ 
ber  contains  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Bread  Street, 
(which  narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  the 
recent  fire  at  the  Royal  Exchange,)  and  All¬ 
hallows,  Bread  Street.  From  the  latter  we 
have  already  quoted  Mr  Godwin’s  concise 
memoir  of  Milton,  who  was  born  in  this 
parish. 

No.  11  includes  St.  Olave’s  Hart  Street, 
with  exterior  and  internal  plate  views  ;  and 
St.  Antholin’s,  Watling  Street,  with  a  wood- 
cut.  Our  quotations  are :] 

The  Great  Plague. 

The  churchyard  of  St.  Olave’s  contains  the 
relics  of  a  vast  number  of  those  who  were 
killed  by  the  dreadful  plague  which  depopu¬ 
lated  the  city  in  J665,  in  which  jear  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  died  in  London  of 
this  disorder  alone.  In  the  Register  books 
of  St.  Olave’s,  which  are  perfect  from  the 
year  1563  to  the  present  time,  and  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  state  of  preservation,  appears  a  long 
list  of  burials,  with  the  letter  P  affixed  to  each 
of  the  names,  distinguishing  them  as  victims 
of  this  sad  visitation.  The  first  entry  is 
dated  July  24,  1665,  and  is  of  “  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Ramsay,  one  of  the 
Drapers’  Almsmen;”  and  we  may  perhaps 
mention  that  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  parish 
to  the  effect,  that  the  disorder  first  made  its 
appearance  on  this  occasion  in  the  Drapers’ 
Alms-houses,  which  were  founded  by  Sir 
John  Milborn  in  the  year  1535,  and  are  situ¬ 
ated  in  Cooper’s  Row. 

Whittington' s  Palace. 

In  a  court  in  Hart  Street,  four  houses  from 
Mark  Lane,  there  was  formerly  a  curious 
building,  termed  in  the  old  leases,  Whitting¬ 
ton’s  Palace,  and  believed,  by  a  writer  who 
described  it  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  the  renowned  lord 
mayor  of  that  name  ;  although,  judging 
from  the  engraving  which  he  annexed,  the 
date  of  it  was  much  later  than  that  assigned 


to  it.  The  court  remains  no  longer,  and  the 
site  of  the  “  palace”  is  now  occupied  by  a 
modern  house ;  the  original  building  having 
been  pulled  dov/n  a  few  years  ago,  by  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  in  order  to 
effect  certain  improvements  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention,  that 
when  the  workmen  were  removing  the  base¬ 
ment  walls  of  the  old  structure,  a  small  brick 
chamber  was  discovered,  (having  an  opening 
into  it  only  from  the  top,)  which  contained 
many  human  bones,  and  even  hair,  mixed 
with  lime ;  and  so  disposed,  as  to  induce  a 
belief  amongst  those  who  saw  the  spot,  that 
it  had  been  the  scene  of  some  foul  play  ;  a 
belief  which  was  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  blade  of  a  dagger,  of  which  the 
point  had  been  broken,  was  found  amongst 
them.  The  dagger  is  about  twelve  inches 
long,  fluted  on  both  sides,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Bucknall,  the  owner  of  the 
premises. 

[No.  1 2  comprises  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the 
East,  with  two  plate  views  and  a  wood-cut ; 
and  St.  Mary’s,  Aldermanbury,  with  a  wood- 
cut. 

St.  Dunstan’s  Spire. 

According  to  Newcourt,  the  church,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  fire  of  1666,  possessed  a  very 
lofty  spire,  made  of  timber,  and  covered  with 
lead.  This  must  have  been  destroyed  ;  and 
in  its  place  Wren  erected  the  present  stone 
tower  and  spire  in  the  year  1 698.  These  are 
chiefly  remarkable  lor  the  manner  in  which 
the  spire  is  supported  on  four  arched  ribs, 
springing  from  the  angles  of  the  tower.  For 
this,  however,  curious  and  admirable  as  the 
construction  is,  we  may  not  give  Wren  much 
credit,  on  the  score  of  originality,  as  the  idea 
was  evidently  gained  from  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  which 
was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the 
“  Gothic  ”  architects,  whom  he  affected  to 
despise. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  accomplished  and 
talented  (?)  as  he  was,  neither  felt  nor  under¬ 
stood  the  beauties  of  pointed  architecture  ; 
or,  at  all  events,  he  allowed  prejudice,  (that 
spider  of  the  mind,  as  it  has  been  termed,) 
to  interfere  with  his  perception,  and  mis¬ 
guide  his  opinions  on  that  head ;  and,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  therefore,  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  design  in  the  style,  or  even  to 
transfer  the  forms  to  be  found  in  our  ancient 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  that  he  generally 
failed  in  the  details.  In  the  instance  before 
us,  although  perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  his 
works  in  the  pointed  style,  his  want  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  example  is  every  where  visible :  the 
mouldings  in  different  parts  of  the  tower  be¬ 
long  rather  to  Italian  than  to  pointed  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  the  clock  case  and  portions  around 
it,  are  entirely  out  of  character;  and  the 
sunk  panels  introduced  on  the  face  of  the 
pinnacles,  which  terminate  the  buttresses  at 
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the  angle  of  the  tower,  and  serve  as  abut¬ 
ments  for  the  flying  arches  supporting  the 
spire,  are  rather  scratched  than  carved,  and 
are  therefore  devoid  of  effect.  The  arches 
and  spire  themselves,  so  far  as  outline  is 
concerned,  are  perhaps  superior  to  their  pro¬ 
totypes  at  Newcastle ;  but  display  either  the 
same  want  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  detail, 
or  the  same  attachment  to  Italian  forms, 
(which  led  him  in  all  cases  to  introduce  them, 
however  inharmoniously,) — as  is  apparent  in 
all  his  works.  Mr.  John  Carter,  in  one  of  a 
long  series  of  papers  on  “  Agricultural  Inno¬ 
vation,”  published  in  the  “  Gentleman's  Ma¬ 
gazine,  says  in  his  usual  tranchant  man¬ 
ner,  when  comparing  the  two  buildings, 
“  that  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  ”  has,  like 
St.  Dunstan’s,  a  tower,  but  so  lofty  and  of 
such  a  girth,  that,  to  compare  great  things 
with  small,  our  London  piece  of  vanity  is 
but  a  mole-hill  to  the  Newcastle  “  Moun¬ 
tain,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere;”  and  gives  a  comparative  ac¬ 
count  of  the  two  buildings. 

Notwithstanding  this  statement,  we  can¬ 
not  refuse  to  our  countryman  great  praise  for 
the  scientific  skill  displayed  in  its  construc¬ 
tion.  Wren  himself  appears,  judging  from 
some  little  incidents  in  his  life,  to  have  been 
proud  of  this  specimen  of  his  abilities,  and 
to  have  deemed  it  stronger  than  any  other 
spire  in  London ;  for  it  is  said,  that  being 
one  morning  informed  that  a  dreadful  hurri¬ 
cane  in  the  night  had  damaged  all  the  stee¬ 
ples  in  the  metropolis,  he  immediately  re¬ 
plied,  “  not  St.  Dunstan’s,  I  am  quite  sure.” 

[No.  J3  contains  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the 
West,  and  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill,  with  two 
plates.  Our  extracts  include  a  merited  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  founder  of  the  former  church.] 

St.  Dunstan’s ,  Fleet  Street. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  church  is  by 
a  corridor  extending  from  beneath  the  organ, 
to  Fleet  Street ;  the  tower  forming  a  porch 
or  lobby.  Over  the  door  leading  from  the 
lobby  into  the  corridor,  is  a  plain  circular 
tablet,  supported  by  angels,  on  which  are  in¬ 
scribed  the  following  in  Tudor  characters : — 
“  The  foundation-stone  of  this  church  was 
laid  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  1831,  and  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  on 
the  31st  day  of  January,  1833.  John  Shaw, 
Esq.,  architect;  who  died  July  30th,  1832, 
the  12th  day  after  its  external  completion, 
and  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  To  his  me¬ 
mory  this  tablet  is  here  placed  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  parish.” 

The  introduction  of  the  lantern  renders  the 

•  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  papers  have  not 
been  printed  in  a  separate  form.  Although  written 
in  a  peculiar  style,  and  with  much  acerbity,  they 
contain  a  quantity  of  curious  information  not  else¬ 
where  attainable.  Even  an  index  to  their  situation 
in  the  magaziue  would  be  of  great  service  to  the 
architect  and  antiquary. 


appearance  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
different  from  any  thing  that  we  have  in 
the  metropolis ;  although  similar  to  several 
ancient  buildings  in  different  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Indeed  it  may  not  claim  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  singular,  so  far  even  as  regards  modern 
structures.  St.  George’s  church  at  Rams¬ 
gate,  built  by  H.  E.  Kendall,  Esq.,  architect, 
in  the  year  1825,  offers  a  lantern  somewhat 
similar  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
architect  of  St.  Dunstan’s  may  have  received 
the  first  idea  of  it  from  that  building.f  It 
has  been  urged,  that  the  height  of  the  lan¬ 
tern  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  as  compared  with  the 
height  of  the  tower,  is  too  great  ;  and  if 
looked  at  on  paper,  or  even  if  the  building 
itself  be  viewed  from  a  distance,  this  may 
appear  to  be  the  case.  When  seen,  however, 
from  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  lan¬ 
tern  is  necessarily  so  much  foreshortened, 
that  if  it  had  possessed  less  height,  it  seems 
to  us,  the  appearance  from  Fleet  Street 
would  have  been  injured,  and  we  may  not 
therefore  quite  agree  with  this  objection. 

Romaine  at  St.  Dunstan’s. 

It  was  in  1749,  that  he  wa«  appointed  lec¬ 
turer  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  it  was  there  that 
he  first  excited  that  great  degree  of  public 
attention  which  he  ever  after  held.  A  divi¬ 
sion  occurred  between  Mr.  Romaine  and  the 
Rector  of  the  church ;  and  many  impedi¬ 
ments  being  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  latter, 
he  often  preached  by  the  light  of  a  single 
candle  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The 
crowds  of  persons,  however,  who  flocked  to 
hear  him,  were  so  great,  as  to  cause  distur¬ 
bances  in  the  street;  and  Malcolm  states, 
that  during  this  period,  the  pew-opener’s 
place  was  worth  50/.  per  annum.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  theological  treatises ; 
particularly  of  three,  entitled,  “  The  Life , 
fValk ,  and  Triumph  of  Faith  which  rank 
to  this  day  among  the  standard  works  of 
that  class. 

Clje  public  journals. 


BALL  AT  DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE. 

{Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Wagen,  Director 
of  the  Picture  Gallery  in  Berlin .) 

1  left  a  party  at  half-past  eleven  o’clock  to 
go  to  a  ball  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s,  for 
which  I  had  received  a  card.  The  line  of 
carriages  was  so  long,  that  a  full  hour  elapsed 
before  I  was  able  to  gain  admission.  The 
house  was  splendidly  lighted  up,  and  as  I 
approached  I  was  greeted  with  ravishing 
strains  of  music.  The  first  apartments  were 
so  thronged  with  the  beau  monde ,  that  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  making  my  way  through 
them. 

The  duke  conversed  with  me  a  short  time 
in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  gave  me 

+  Boston  Tower,  Lincolnshire,  and  a  tower  at 
York,  ure  their  prototypes. 
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an  invitation  to  a  breakfast  at  his  villa  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  for  the  13th. 

The  quantity  of  li tjht  almost  equalling 
that  of  day,  and  the  splendour  of  the  decora¬ 
tions,  were  v/oithy  of  the  guests  assembled. 
One  small  room,  whose  walls  were  covered 
with  rose-coloured  drapery  and  looking-glass, 
aird  in  the  midst  of  which  were  placed  a 
number  of  exquisite  flowers,  tilling  the  air 
with  their  fragrance,  and  delighting  the  eye 
by  their  gay  variety  of  hue,  was  particularly 
admired.  Jts  charm  was  Completed  by  the 
slender,  sylph-like  forms  of  tire  young  En¬ 
glishwomen  of  the  higher  classes  whom  this 
fashionable  ball  had  attracted  in  unusual 
numbers. 

Although  myself  no  artist,  my  long-conti¬ 
nued  familiarity  with  their  works  has  accus¬ 
tomed  me  to  view  all  objects  with  an  artist’s 
eye  ;  and  a  more  glorious  opportunity  for  con¬ 
templations  of  this  description  than  this  ball 
afforded  could  hardly  have  been  found.  I 
was  able  to  yield  myselt  up  to  them  with  less 
interruption,  as  there  were  but  few  in  this 
vast  assemblage  to  whom  I  was  personally 
known.  I  remarked  many  specimens  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  beauty  in  both  sexes — many  a 
living  Vandyke,  with  those  delicate  regular 
features,  clear,  warm,  transparent  complexion, 
and  fair  hair,  which  he  caught  so  incompa¬ 
rably  well. 

Still  more  striking  and  piquant  were  many 
faces  of  quite  southern  character,  with  black 
hair  and  strongly-marked  brows.  These  may 
perhaps  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  for  the  invading  Saxon  and  Norman 
races  were  fair.  There  was  one  girl  whose 
exquisitely  graceful  head  would  have  enrap¬ 
tured  Guido,  and  one  young  man  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  almost  a  perfect  model  of  sym¬ 
metry  and  beauty ;  the  dark,  deep-set, 
dreaming  eyes,  the  beautifully  cut  mouth, 
where  a  touch  of  refined  sensuality,  mingled 
with  a  slight  expression  of  melancholy,  would 
have  afforded  to  a  Grecian  artist  the  most 
admirable  model  for  a  youthful  Bacchus. 

As  he  was  very  young,  and  evidently  still 
new  to  these  circles,  there  was  as  yet  no  trace 
of  that  self-sufficient  consciousness  of  beauty 
which  so  powerfully  diminishes  its  impres¬ 
sion.  His  countenance  received  a  new  charm 
when  his  glances  rested  for  a  long  time,  with 
evident  pleasure  on  a  lovely  blonde,  whose 
brilliant  eyes  shone  with  all  the  radiant  light 
of  youth  and  joy. 

Perhaps  you  may  feel  some  curiosity  to 
hear  the  names  of  some  of  these  beauties ; 
but,  for  my  part,  I  should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  asking  the  Latin  names  of  the 
flowers  in  a  garden.  I  was  too  happy  in  the 
contemplation  of  these  fairest  of  the  human 
flowers  that  bloom  upon  God’s  earth ;  and 
these  blossoms  are  unquestionably  found  in 
greater  perfection  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country.  The  cause  of  superiority  is 


sufficiently  obvious.  In  no  other  country  is 
the  physical  education  of  children  from  their 
birth  conducted  in  so  rational  a  manner,  and 
no  where  have  I  seen  so  many  children  bloom¬ 
ing  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  perfect  health. 
The  greatest  regularity  in  their  mode  of  life, 
the  most  simple,  yet  nourishing  diet,  and  a 
constant  exercise  in  the  open  air,  are  the 
chief  points ;  and  the  attention  to  these  is 
unremitting  during  the  whole  period  of  child¬ 
hood  and  youth.  One  great  advantage  en¬ 
joyed  by  children  in  England  above  those  of 
any  other  northern  country  is,  that  they  are 
not  kept  half  the  year  in  overheated  rooms, 
for  the  open  fires  are  not  liable  to  the  same 
objections.  The  close  heat  of  a  stove  is  apt 
to  puff  up  and  bloat  the  skin  of  the  face : 
whereas  here,  as  in  Italy,  the  forms  are  more 
decided,  without  being  less  delicvte.  To  all 
this  may  be  added,  that  in  the  better  classes 
there  is  no  fatiguing  employment  and  seldom 
any  disturbing  care  to  interrupt  the  tranquil 
developeinent  of  beauty,  or  shorten  its  dura¬ 
tion.  The  same  plants,  under  the  tendence 
of  a  careful  gardener,  placed  in  a  rich  soil, 
and  exposed  to  all  the  most  beneficent  influ¬ 
ences  of  sun  and  rain,  flourish  better  than 
when  sometimes  exposed  to  the  noontide 
glare,  and  sometimes  beaten  by  the  fury  of 
the  storm  :  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
delicate  blossoms  of  human  beauty. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  in  parti¬ 
cular  families  the  old  type  of  a  certain  cha¬ 
racter  of  beauty  has  maintained  itself  through 
a  long  series  of  family  portraits,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  greater  freedom  of  the  English 
nobility  in  the  choice  of  their  wives  prevents 
it  from  degenerating  into  caricature  and  de¬ 
formity,  as  is  so  often  seen  in  other  countries. 

You  will  easily  imagine  that  there  was  no 
want  of  costly  and  elegant  toilettes  ;  and  I 
could  only  regret  that  I  had  not  your  femi¬ 
nine*  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  I  might 
describe  them  like  a  true  connoisseur.  I  am 
afraid  also  I  should  Scarcely  do  justice  in 
detail  to  the  costly  display  at  the  two  buffets, 
at  one  of  which  was  the  greatest  variety  of 
refreshments,  while  at  the  other  a  hot  sonper 
was  served  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  train 
of  attendants.  The  whole  fete  proved  that 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  not  undeservedly 
attained  his  high  reputation  among  the  no¬ 
bility  of  England  for  fashion  and  hospitality. 

The  exterior  of  Devonshire  House  is  unpre¬ 
tending  ;  but  it  contains  extraordinary  trea¬ 
sures  of  art  and  literature.  Besides  a  very 
rich  collection  of  pictures,  I  saw  in  one  of 
the  sitting-rooms  a  glass  case  containing  a 
remarkably  fine  collection  of  cut  stones  and 
medals,  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  in  num¬ 
ber.  My  greatest  treat,  however,  was  the 
sight  of  the  renowned  “  Libra  di  Veritaf 
which  the  duke  was  kind  enough  to  place  in 

*  The  letters  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken 
are  addressed  by  the  author  to  his  wife. 
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my  hands  and  allow  me  to  contemplate  at  my 
leisure.  It  was  thus  Claude  Lorraine  deno¬ 
minated  a  book  in  which  he  had  made  draw¬ 
ings  of  all  the  pictures  he  had  ever  executed. 
Since  even  in  his  own  day  his  works  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  great  reputation,  it  was  found  that 
many  inferior  artists  had  painted  pictures  in 
his  style,  and  sold  them  as  genuine  Claudes : 
so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  prove  the 
authenticity  of  his  paintings  by  a  reference  to 
his  “  Book  of  Truth.”  The  drawings  are  in 
number  about  two  hundred,  and  upon  the 
back  of  the  first  is  a  paper  pasted,  with  the 
following  words  in  Claude’s  own  handwriting. 

I  preserve  his  own  orthography. 

“  Audi  10  dagos  to  1677*  Ce  livre  Aupar- 
tien  a  moy  que  je  faict  durant  ma  vie.  Clau¬ 
dio  Gillee  Dit  le  lorains.  A  Roma  ce  23. 
A  os.  1680.” 

When  Claude  wrote  the  last  date  he  was 
seventy-eight  years  old,  and  he  died  two  )ears 
afterwards.  On  the  back  of  every  drawing  is 
the  number,  with  his  monogram,  the  place 
for  which  the  picture  was  painted,  and  usually 
the  person  by  whom  it  was  ordered,  and  the 
year ;  but  the  “  Claudio  fecit”  is  never  wanting. 
According  to  his  will,  this  book  was  to  re¬ 
main  always  the  property  of  his  own  family  ; 
and  it  was  so  faithfully  kept  by  his  imme¬ 
diate  descendants,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Cardinal  d'Estrees,  the  French  ambassador  at 
Rome,  to  procure  it  were  in  vain.  His  later 
posterity  had  so  entirely  lost  all  traces  of  this 
pious  reverence  for  it,  that  they  sold  it  for  the 
trivial  price  of  two  hundred  scudi  to  a  French 
jeweller,  who  again  sold  it  in  Holland, 
whence  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire,  who  have  preserved  it 
with  due  honours.  The  well-known  copies 
by  Barlow,  in  the  work  of  Boy  dell,  give  but 
a  very  vague  and  monotonous  representation 
of  these  splendid  drawings. 

The  delicacy,  ease,  and  masterly  handling 
of  all,  from  the  slightest  sketches  to  those 
most  carefully  finished,  exceed  all  description : 
the  latter  produce,  indeed,  all  the  effect  of 
finished  pictures.  With  the  simple  material 
of  a  pen,  and  tints  of  Indian  ink,  sepia,  or 
bistre,  with  some  white  to  bring  out  the 
lights,  every  characteristic  of  sunshine  or 
shade,  or  the  “  incense-breathing  morn,”  is 
perfectly  expressed.  Most  happily  has  he 
employed  for  this  purpose,  the  blue  tinge  of 
the  paper  and  the  warm  sapia  for  the  glow  of 
evening.  Some  are  only  drawn  with  a  pen, 
or  the  principal  forms  are  slightly  sketched  in 
pencil,  with  the  great  masses  of  light  broadly 
thrown  in  with  white :  the  imagination  easily 
fills  up  the  rest. 

In  one  case  which  the  duke  opened,  I  saw 
stately  volumes  containing  engravings  of 
Marcanton  and  other  scarce  masters ;  but 
•much  as  I  was  tempted  to  look  at  them,  1 
resisted  it,  on  the  principle  I  laid  down  for 
myself  on  coming  to  England,  to  waste  no 


part  of  my  limited  time  in  seeing  what  I 

could  see  on  the  Continent. 

The  duke  is  deeply  versed  in  the  old  dra¬ 
matic  literature  of  England  ;  he  showed  me 
some  volumes  of  his  collection  of  old  plays, 
which  is  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  is  every 
year  increasing.  He  is  just  printing  a  new 
catalogue.  How  earnestly  did  I  wish  that 
Tieck  were  with  me  to  revel  in  these  trea¬ 
sures  ! 


11  Novel  Travelling  Carriage. — A  carriage 
has  just  been  built  for  George  Newman,  Esq., 
of  Bedford-place,  Kensington,  which,  for  ele¬ 
gance  and  comfort  in  travelling,  surpasses 
everything  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  divided 
into  two  compartments,  one  being  used  as  an 
ante  waiting-room,  and  the  other  as  a  draw¬ 
ing-room  or  bed-room,  with  every  comfort, 
convenience,  and  elegance  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  The  ante-room  contains  a  table, 
drawers,  and  culinary  utensils  ;  the  drawing¬ 
room,  reclining  sofas,  sofa-bedsteads,  six 
chairs,  table,  cupboards,  &c.,  and  a  splendid 
chandelier  of  nine  lights  in  the  middle.  A 
stove  and  fuel  for  warming  are  also  taken. 
The  length  of  the  carriage  is  25  feet,  and 
the  breadth  nine,  height  of  the  body  nine, 
and  length  of  drawing-room  twenty.  The 
whole  weighs  two  tons  and  a  half.” 

Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
such  an  improvement  upon  the  little  band- 
boxes  in  which  we  are  at  present  wafted 
from  Thebes  to  Athens.  If  carriages  could 
really  be  made  into  a  suite  of  apartments, 
with  accommodation  for  a  servant  or  two, 
what  an  agreeable  mode  of  life !  How  much 
cheaper  a  carriage  than  a  house  !  How  con¬ 
venient  for  a  change  of  air  !  What  a  luxury 
to  have  no  next-door  neighbour.  “  All  the 
world  before  us  where  to  choose  our  place  of 
rest.”  If  the  invention  become  sufficiently 
popular,  there  will  be  regular  places  esta¬ 
blished  throughout  the  country,  for  carriages 
to  draw  up  into  streets  and  squares.  There 
will  be  a  Brighton  for  britschkas ;  and  a 
Cheltenham  for  dowager  chariots,  and  family 
coaches.  You  will  send  to  engage  standing- 
room  for  a  month,  or  two  at  the  Lakes,  as 
you  now  send  to  engage  a  lodging-house  ; 
tradesmen  will  come  down  in  vans ;  society 
will  be  revolutionized.  Who  would  have  a 
stationary  residence,  when  he  can  have  one 
for  less  cost,  transportable  whenever  the  hu¬ 
mour  seizes  him  P  To  be  sure  it  will  operate 
against  marriage, — it  will  be  so  serious  a  con¬ 
sideration  where  to  put  the  nursery.  But 
perhaps  the  children  might  follow  in  a 
wagon  —  Master  Charles’s  wain  !  Coach- 
maker’s  will  flourish,  and  architects  starve. 
Mr.  Newman,  of  Bedford-place,  Kensington, 
is  the  man  of  the  movement.  —  Monthly 
Chronicle,  No.  1. 
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Sagacity  of  Animals. — A  late  number  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  contains  some 
remarkable  and  well-ascertained  instances  of 
animal  sagacity,  from  which  we  select  the 
following  : — A  person  lodging  in  one  of  the 
fauxbourgs  observed  daily,  for  several  weeks, 
six  dogs,  who  used  to  come  regularly  at  the 
same  hour,  and  assemble  in  an  adjacent  mea¬ 
dow,  where  they  sported  and  amused  them¬ 
selves.  The  motive  of  their  assembly  was  as 
obviously  the  purpose  of  sport  as  that  of  per¬ 
sons  who  go  to  a  ball  or  to  a  spectacle,  at  an 
appointed  hour. — An  attempt  was  made  to 
teach  a  dog  to  mount  a  ladder;  hut  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  soon  fatigued  with  the  exercise,  and 
escaped.  But  the  next  day  he  was  seen  to 
return  to  the  ladder  alone,  and  voluntarily 
endeavour  to  succeed  in  mounting  it,  as  if 
the  motive  of  ambition  impelled  him  to  re¬ 
new  the  attempt. — A  milkman,  who  used  to 
go  before  the  break  of  day,  in  winter,  to  fetch 
milk  from  a  farmer  who  supplied  him,  had  a 
dog  whom  he  employed  to  carry  his  lantern. 
One  morning  this  dog  was  accidentally  locked 
up  at  the  time  his  master  departed.  The 
moment  he  was  liberated,  however,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  him  ;  and,  when  he  overtook  him,  find¬ 
ing  that  his  master  had  not  the  lantern,  im¬ 
mediately  returned  home ;  and  seizing  the 
lantern,  followed  his  master  with  it. — A  tame 
pigeon,  which  had  been  domesticated  in  a 
kitchen,  happened  to  see  a  fowl  killed;  on 
witnessing  this,  the  bird  immediately  took 
flight,  and  never  returned  to  the  kitchen. — 
Monthly  Chronicle ,  No.  I. 

Wallenstein  and  Wellington. — The  va¬ 
riety  of  the  topics  embraced  in  Wallenstein’s 
letters,  and  the  strange  activity  of  the  grasp 
which  seizes  them,  might  almost  justify  us 
in  comparing  his  mind  to  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant,  to  which  the  invention  of  Watt  has 
been  likened  in  Lord  Jeffrey’s  eloquent  eloge 
of  our  great  mechanician.  The  rapid  repe¬ 
tition  of  his  orders,  the  foreign  words,  and 
especially  the  favourite  Furia,  which  he 
presses  into  his  service,  evince  the  fierce  im¬ 
patience  with  which  lie  darted  to  his  ends  in 
civil  affairs  as  in  battle.  We  remember  hear¬ 
ing  with  astonishment,  long  ago,  from  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession  in  Ireland, 
that  he  received  the  heads  of  the  Dublin 
Police  Bill  from  the  then  Irish  secretary,  Sir 
A.  Wellesley,  drawn  up  by  him  when  tossing 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego,  with  Junot 
waiting  for  him  on  the  shore.  The  volumes 
of  Gurwood  have  now  revealed  a  thousand 
traits  not  less  wonderful  of  that  illustrious 
mind’s  easy  versatility  ;  but  even  Wellington 
could  hardly  surpass,  in  that  respect,  the 
Friedlander,  who  from  the  head-quarters  of 
60,000  men  could  dictate  the  medical  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  poultry-yard. —  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  lived  to  read, 


digest,  and  enjoy  the  best  record  of  his  own 
achievements,  one  which  we  prophecy,  less  on 
our  own,  perhaps,  partial  authority,  than  on 
that  of  the  wisest  and  most  eminent  of  his 
fervent  political  opponents,  will  live  when  we 
with  its  author  are  dust — a  source  of  wonder, 
and  praise,  and  admiration  to  late,  very  late, 
generations. — Ibid. 

Pearls. — The  most  remarkable  pearls  of 
modern  times  are,  one  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  Philip  II.,  in  1574,  as  large  as 
a  pigeon’s  egg;  one  mentioned  by  Tavernier 
in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of  Persia  in 
1633,  and  which  was  purchased  of  an  Arab 
for  the  extraordinary  sum  of  1 10,400/.  ;  and 
that  of  the  Kmperor  Rudolph,  mentioned  by 
Boetius,  called  La  Peregrina,  of  the  shape 
of  a  pear,  weighing  thirty  carats.  In  Europe, 
in  common  with  all  jewels,  they  are  sold  by 
the  carat.  In  Asia,  the  weight  differs  in 
different  states.  At  Bombay  and  Madras 
pearls  are  valued  by  two  kinds  of  weights, 
real  and  nominal ;  by  the  former  they  are 
weighed,  by  the  latter  sold.  In  the  former 
country,  pearls  of  a  “  white  water”  are  most 
sought  after,  but  the  Indians  and  Arabs 
prefer  those  of  a  4‘  yellow  water.” — Magazine 
of  Popular  Science. 

Motherof-Pearl.  —  The  importation  of 
mother-of-pearl  shells  in  England,  in  1832, 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  twenty-one  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds 
weight. — Ibid. 

The  Pine- Apple  Plant. — This  plant,  which 
has  hitherto  been  valued  solely  as  ministering 
to  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  has  lately  had  a 
new  interest  attached  to  it  from  the  discovery 
of  a  fibre  contained  in  its  leaves,  possessing 
such  valuable  properties,  that  it  will,  in  all 
probability,  soon  form  a  new  and  important 
article  of  commerce. — Ibid. 

Fineness  of  Silk. — Silk  is  a  continuous 
fibre,  often  extending,  without  interruption, 
to  the  length  of  1,000  feet;  viewed  under 
the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  be  perfectly 
cylindrical,  beautifully  smooth,  glossy  and 
transparent.  The  best  kind  of  prepared  silk 
varies  from  1  *  1 700th  to  12000th  part  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. — Ibid. 

A  warm  Wish . — A  celebrated  senator 
once  said,  “  he  hoped  to  see  the;  day  when 
the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  would  peace¬ 
ably  enjoy  their  own  firesides.”  “  Talk  of  a 
people  enjoying  their  firesides  in  a  climate 
when,  in  January,  the  mercury  stands  at  92° 
in  the  shade !  there  is  fever  in  the  very 
thought.” — Warner  Arundell. 
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MAYENCE  CATHEDRAL. 


Mayence,  ( German ,  Mainz,  or  Mentz.)  and 
the  Moguntiacum  ol'  the  Romans,  is  the 
most  important  town  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  in 
Northern  Germany.  As  the  chief  and  strongest 
fortress  of  the  German  Confederation,  it  is 
garrisoned  by  Prussian,  and  Austrian  troops 
in  nearly  equal  numbers.  It  lies  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  nearly  opposite  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Maine  ;  and  having  journeyed 
up  the  former  river,  and  left  Riberich,  the  red 
towers  of  Mayence  appear  in  sight  surrounded 
by  fortifications,  connected  by  a  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Rhine,  with  the  fortified 
suburb  of  Cassel,  which  forms  the  tete-du • 
pont. 

The  town  is  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a 
semicircle,  the  Rhine  forming  the  base.  The 
Vol.  xxxi.  L 


interior  is  by  no  means  handsome.  The 
streets  are  winding,  narrow,  and  gloomy,  and 
the  houses  mostly  built  in  unornamented 
style.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  a  lyceum, 
schools  of  medicine,  a  cabinet  of  coins  and 
medals,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  gallery 
of  paintings,  and  a  library  of  90, 000  volumes. 
The  town  has  30,000  inhabitants,  exclusive 
of  6,000  or  7)000  men  of  the  garrison. 

The  most  remarkable  building,  however, 
is  the  cathedral,  shown  in  the  Engraving ; 
though  it  is  less  interesting  for  the  uniformity 
of  its  architecture  than  for  its  great  antiquity; 
it  being  built  in  the  massive,  round-arched 
style  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
But,  the  building,  has  suffered  so  re¬ 
peatedly  from  conflagrations,  from  the  Prus¬ 
sian  bombardment  of  1793,  and  afterwards 
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from  having  been  converted  into  a  barrack 
and  magazine  by  the  French,  that  the  only 
portion  of  the  original  structure  extant  in  a 
tolerably  perfect  state,  is  that  behind  the 
altar  at  the  eastern  end.  The  edifice  has, 
as  the  Cut  shows,  an  octagonal  bell-tower, 
rising  in  points,  and  capped  with  a  cupola 
surmounted  with  a  ball  and  cross.  This 
tower  is  flanked  with  two  circular  towers, 
the  upper  part  being  octagonal  and  open. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  building  is  a  lofty 
lantern  tower  in  three  stages,  thickly  pierced 
with  pointed  windows. 

“  In  this  church,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Worms,  Treves,  and  Spire,  there  is  a  double 
choir,  and  high  altars  both  at  the  east  and 
west  ends.  The  interior  is  crowded  with 
monuments  of  episcopal  electors  of  Mayence, 
and  the  side  chapels  abound  in  carvings, 
which  have  recently  been  repaired  with  per¬ 
haps  too  lavish  an  expenditure  of  paint,  gild¬ 
ing,  and  whitewash.  The  archbishops  of 
Mayence  had  the  right  of  placing  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  the  German  Emperors,  and 
are  frequently  represented  on  their  tombs  in 
that  act.  That  of  Bishop  Peter  von  Asfeldt 
(1305 — 1320)  bears  in  addition  to  bis  own 
effigy  rudely  carved,  those  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.;  Louis,  the  Bavarian  ;  and  John, 
King  of  Bohemia, — all  of  whom  he  had 
crowned  :  but  while  his  figure  is  on  a  scale 
as  large  as  life,  theirs  are  only  half  the  size. 

“  The  other  remarkable  monuments  are 
those  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg  and  of  Baron 
Dalberg,  the  oldest  Baron  in  Germany ;  the 
latter  supported  by  a  winged  head  of  Time 
executed  with  great  expression  and  no  mean 
skill,  by  an  artist  named  Melchior,  is  in  the 
north  transept.  Two  other  monuments,  so 
humble  and  unprepossessing  in  themselves, 
that  they  might  easily  escape  all  notice, 
deserve  mention  on  account  of  the  persons 
whose  memories  they  record.  The  one  is 
that  of  Fastrada,  Queen  of  Charlemagne,  by 
the  side  of  the  beautiful  doorway  leading  into 
the  cloisters.  She  was  not  buried  here,  but 
in  a  church  now  destroyed,  from  which  the 
monument  was  removed.  The  other  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Minstrel,  or  Minnesanger  Frau- 
enlob,  “  Praise  the  Ladies,”  so  called  from 
the  complimentary  character  of  his  verses. 
His  real  name  was  Heinrich  von  Meissen  ; 
he  was  a  canon  of  Mainz  cathedral,  and  so 
great  a  favourite  of  the  fair  sex,  that  his  bier 
was  supported  to  the  grave  by  eight  ladies, 
who  poured  over  it  libations  of  wine  at  the 
same  time  that  they  bathed  it  with  their 
tears.  His  monument,  a  plain  red  tomb¬ 
stone,  stands  against  the  wall  of  the  cloisters. 
It  bears  his  portrait  in  low  relief,  copied  from 
the  original,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
carelessness  of  some  workmen. 

“  An  ancient  brazen  font  behind  the  eas¬ 
tern  altar,  and  the  brazen  doors  opening  into 
the  market-place  (called  Speise  Markt),  also 


deserve  notice.  Upon  the  valves  of  the  doors 
is  engraved  an  ancient  edict,  by  which  an 
Archbishop  of  Mayence  conferred  various 
privileges  upon  the  toftn,  in  consideration  of 
the  aid  which  the  citizens,  his  subjects,  had 
afforded  him,  in  rescuing  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor.  They  procured  his 
release  from  prison  by  seizing  on  the  person 
of  the  Emperor,  and  detaining  him  as  a 
hostage  until  their  own  sovereign  was  deli¬ 
vered  up. 

“  The  first  Archbishop  of  Mayence  was 
Boniface,  an  Englishman,  who  left  his  coun¬ 
try  with  eleven  other  monks  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  barbarous  nations  of  Germany  ; 
in  the  course  of  his  mission  he  converted 
more  than  100,000  heathens,  and  became 
the  apostle  of  Germany. 

“  Mayence  has  been  from  very  early  times 
a  frontier  fortress.  It  owes  its  existence  to 
the  camp  which  Drusus  pitched  here,  which 
the  Romans  afterwards  converted  into  a  per¬ 
manent  bulwark  against  their  German  foes. 
Though  reduced  from  its  former  wealth  and 
splendour  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  and  still 
showing,  in  its  irregular  streets  and  shattered 
and  truncated  buildings,  the  effects  of  sieges 
and  bombardments,  it  ought  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  merely  as  a  dull  garrison  town. 
Europe  is  indebted  to  this  city  for  two  things 
which  have  had  the  greatest  influence  in 
effecting  human  improvement : — Free  Trade 
(in  its  most  just  sense)  and  the  Printing 
Press.  It  was  a  citizen  of  Mayence,  named 
Walpoden,  who  first  suggested  the  plan  of 
freeing  commerce  from  the  oppressive  exac¬ 
tions  of  the  knightly  highwaymen,  with 
whose  strongholds  the  whole  continent  was 
overspread  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  a  confederation  of  cities  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Rhenish,  and 
afterwards  of  the  more  famous  Hanseatic 
League.  This  same  Walpoden  deserves  to 
be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  every 
Rhine  tourist;  since  many  of  the  ruined 
castles  which  line  its  banks  were  reduced  to 
their  present  picturesque  condition  at  his 
instigation,  and  under  the  energetic  rule  of 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  as 
being  the  haunts  and  strongholds  of  tyranny 
and  rapine. 

“  Mayence  was  the  cradle  of  the  art  of 
printing,  and  the  birthplace  and  residence  of 
John  Gensfleisch,  called  Gutemberg,  the 
discoverer  or  inventor  of  movable  types.  His 
house  no  longer  exists,  but  upon  its  site 
stands  the  Casino,  a  club  or  reading-room, 
the  members  of  which  have  erected  a  small 
statue  of  Gensfleisch  in  the  court  of  the 
building,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Hof  zum  Gutemberg.  A  more  worthy  statue 
executed  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  purchased  by 
a  general  subscription  throughout  Germany, 
has  lately  been  set  up  in  the  town.” 

For  the  majority  of  these  interesting  de- 
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tails  we  ave  indebted  to  the  Handbook  for 
Travellers  on  the  Continent ,  (Northern  Ger¬ 
many,)  lately  published. 


PETRA. 

“  Also  Edom  shall  be  a  desolation,  every  one  that 
gopth  by  it  shall  be  astonished,  and  shall  hiss  at  all 
the  plagues  thereof.” — Jeremiah,  c.  49,  v.  17. 

“  There  shall  not  be  any  remaining  of  the  house 
of  Esau ;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.” — Obadiah, 
v.  18. 

“  Silence  reigns  all  around,  save  when  the  solitary 
owl  now  and  then  utters  her  plaintive  cry.” 

“  The  bramble  sometimes  overtops  the  summit  of 
the  edifices,  extends  itself  over  the  cornices,  and 
covers  the  base  of  the  columns,  while  the  corrosion 
of  the  waters  tends  to  hasten  the  progress  of  decay.” 
— Journey  through  Arabia  Petrcea,  fyc.,  the  excavated 
city  of  Petra,  the  Edom  of  the  Prophecies.  By  M. 
Leon  de  Laborde. 

Far  in  the  wilds  of  Araby, 

A  sileut  desert  lies ; 

Rarely  a  footstep  passes  by 
Where  only  sound  the  cries 
Of  the  wild  birds,  whose  weary  note 
Ou  lonely  echo  dies. 

And  wide  are  spread  the  dreary  plains. 

The  pilgrim  journeys  on. 

There  a  soul-chilling  silence  reigns, 

Where  ruin  ream  her  throne  ; 

And  the  wild  Arab  pauses  not 
O’er  wrecks  of  ages  gone  ! 

And  where  is  Petra — Edom’s  crown, 

Where  are  her  wise,  her  great,  her  fair? 
Long,  long  ago,  to  dust  gone  down. 

Are  the  old  dwellers  there ; 

And  ivy  clothes,  and  bramble  shades. 

The  dust  of  things  that  were  ! 

And  far  the  rocky  walls  divide 
A  winding  path  the  wanderer  treads, 

Where  high  above  on  either  side. 

The  caverned  homes  are  spiead. 

The  mystic  vale  of  many  tombs. 

The  empire  of  the  dead  f 

A  time  will  come,  when  Judah’s  race. 

Again  shall  gathered  be. 

And  build  their  ancieut  dwelling-place 
From  mount,  and  isle,  and  sea  ; 

But  Edom,  quench’d  thy  glory  lies, 

No  promise  lives  for  thee. 

The  eagle’s  cry,  the  owl’s  deep  note. 

Is  heard  in  thee  for  ever, 

The  raven’s  plaint,  from  towers  remote, 
Wheie  joy  revisits  never ; 

The  seal  is  set  for  aye  on  thee 
No  time,  no  change  may  sever  1 

In  thee  the  man  of  many  woes 
Lamented  o’er  his  treasures  gone. 

While  resignation's  prayer  arose 
Before  the  cliasteuer’s  throne, 

When  the  tiied  shepherd  chieftain  pour’d 
H  is  melancholy  moan. 

Oh,  louely  ?eir  1  the  breezes  sigh 
Thy  rocky  solitudes  among. 

And  mingled  with  the  eagle’s  cry. 

Repeat  thy  funeral  song  ; 

And  echo’s  wild  for  ever  there. 

Thy  prophecy  prolong ! 

Kirton-Lindsey.  Anne  R — . 


“  HAUNTED  HOUSES.” 

(  2  o  the  Editor.') 

In  the  Mirror ,  No.  879,  p*  109,  there  is  an 
article,  or  tale,  under  the  head  of  “  Haunted 
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Houses,”  (quoted  from  Howitt’s  Rural  Life 
of  England,)  which  I  am  sure  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  correct.  Mr.  Powell  lived  near  Llan¬ 
dovery — was  murdered  at  night,  not  in  the 
daytime,  by  six  men;  the  hour  I  do  not 
recollect.  Mr.  Powell  was  in  conversation 
with  a  gentleman,  when  he  saw  men  ap¬ 
proach  with  blackened  faces  and  smockfrocks 
on ;  he  jumped  up  and  concealed  himself 
behind  an  upright  clock-case  in  the  room, 
and  he  hid  there  until  the  tragedy  was  over. 
Powell  was  stabbed  as  he  sat  in  his  chair  ; 
there  %vas  no  axe  used  that  I  heard  of.  I  saw 
his  waistcoat  shown  to  the  jury  at  the  time 
of  trial ;  it  had  five  or  six  holes  in  it.  I  saw 
and  heard  Captain  Bowen,  and  his  son,  a 
tall  young  man,  with  him,  tried  ;  they  were 
acquitted.  There  had  been  a  fall  of  snow 
the  day  previous,  by  which  means  the  mur¬ 
derers  were  tracked  through  Mr.  Powell’s 
garden  ;  some  of  them  were  taken  shortly 
afterwards  whose  shoes  and  nails  in  them 
fitted  the  prints  in  the  snow.  Powell  was 
murdered  in  the  latter  end  of  1769,  or  the 
beginning  ot  1770  ;  and  the  assassins  were 
tried  the  March  assizes  following  :  I  saw  the 
six  men  executed  about  one  mile  out  of 
Hereford.  I  never  heard  of  the  mad  girl 
nor  the  old  woman  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that 
Bowen  was  present  at  the  murder.  William 
Williams,  a  linendraper  either  in  Carmarthen 
or  Llandovery,  absconded  at  the  time  ;  and  I 
never  heard  that  he  was  seen  by  any  one  who 
knew  him  afterwards.  The  two  Miss  Powells 
came  after  the  trials  were  over,  and  resided 
with  a  Mrs.  Bird,  an  elderly  Welsh  lady,  in 
Wyebridge- street,  Hereford.  I  saw  them 
very  often  through  living  opposite ;  recollect 
their  being  married,  and  their  going  away 
the  same  day, —  I  never  saw  them  afterwards. 
The  above  narrative  is  as  near  the  truth  as  I 
can  recollect.  W.  Finch,  Sen. 


Clje  Naturalist. 

NEW  ANTELOPE. 

A  large  and  beautiful  new  species  of  ante¬ 
lope  has  recently  reached  this  country  from 
Africa.  It  was  discovered  by  Captain  W. 
C.  Harris,  of  the  Bombay  Engineers,  whilst 
on  an  exploring  expedition,  between  the 
24th  and  26th  parallels  of  south  latitude, 
and  within  28°  and  30°  east  longitude,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Cashan  range  of 
mountains,  about  a  degree  and  a  half  south 
of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  It  belongs  to 
the  sub-genus  Aigoceros ,  and  the  discoverer 
has  proposed  to  name  it  A.  niger,  (Sable 
Anteiope).  The  specimen  has  been  admi¬ 
rably  stuffed  by  M.  Verreaux,  of  Cape 
Town,  and  its  disposal  to  some  public  col¬ 
lection  is  contemplated,  with  a  view  of  de¬ 
fraying  the  expenses  of  the  exploring  party 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  effect  its  cap- 
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ture  :  no  other  individual  of  the  species 
having  been  seen  in  Europe,  or  indeed 
known  to  African  travellers. — From  the  Ma¬ 
gazine  of  Natural  History ,  New  Series. 


AFRICAN  EXPEDITION. 

By  accounts  received  from  M.  Russegger, 
dated  Urbeith,  the  capital  of  Kordofan,  on 
the  limits  of  the  explored  part  of  north-east¬ 
ern  Africa,  M.  R.  found  the  White  Nile 
swarming  with  Hippopotami  and  crocodiles, 
and  the  primitive  forests  in  those  regions 
crowded  with  new  species  of  birds,  apes, 
<fcc.  He  left  the  White  Nile  near  Ternah, 
where  it  is  still  a  noble  river ;  and  on  his 
way  to  Urbeith,  (travelling  nine  days  on 
dromedaries),  saw  the  tracks  of  Giraffes. 
A  second  communication  from  the  same  tra¬ 
veller  and  place,  states  that  he  has  travelled 
to  the  south  as  far  as  10°  N.  L.  with  an 
escort  of  300  regular  infantry,  and  140 
horse,  all  Berbers.  The  farther  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  south,  the  more  fertile  became 
the  country.  Palm  trees  with  smooth 
trunks,  80  feet  in  height ;  sotor-trees, 
heavily  laden  with  fruit  and  flowers  ;  Adan- 
sonias,  measuring  50  feet  in  circumference; 
— excited  the  astonishment  of  the  beholder. 
Antelopes,  leopards,  lions,  and  elephants, 
were  observed  in  great  numbers  in  the 
forests.  After  ten  days  they  reached  the 
gold  works  of  Djebel-Tira.  The  gold  is 
washed  from  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  rivulets 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  This  part  of 
Africa  was  never  before  trodden  by  an  Eu¬ 
ropean. — Ibid. 


AGED  PARROT. 

A  German  paper,  (Niirnberger  Correspon¬ 
dent,  October,  1837,)  mentions,  that  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Amsterdam  has  been  in  possession 
of  a  grey  parrot  for  the  last  32  years,  after 
a  relation  had  had  the  same  bird  41  years. 
This  would  make  its  present  age  73  years, 
exclusively  of  the  age  it  had  when  it  was 
brought  to  Europe.  It  is  nowin  a  complete 
state  of  marasmus.  Its  power  of  vision 
and  memory  are  gone,  and  it  is  constantly 
dozing.  The  owner  feeds  it  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  on  sweet  meats  dipped  in  old  Ma¬ 
deira.  In  its  youth  this  bird  was  a  prodigy 
of  learning  and  loquacity.  At  sixty,  its 
memory  began  to  fail,  it  could  not  be  taught 
any  thing  new,  and  it  jumbled  the  phrases 
it  knew  in  a  most  ridiculous  manner.  Till 
sixty,  it  regularly  moulted  once  a  year,  and 
the  last  time,  the  red  feathers  in  its  tale 
were  exchanged  for  yellow  ones. 

This  history  is  the  more  credible,  as  it 
contains  nothing  very  extraordinary :  par¬ 
rots  after  living  to  a  very  great  age,  and  old 
birds  frequently  deviating  from  the  common 
colour  of  the  plumage  of  the  species,  espe¬ 
cially  in  captivity.  The  following,  however, 
1  should  be  less  inclined  to  believe,  were  it 


not  communicated  to  me  on  very  good  au¬ 
thority.  A  respectable  tradesman  of  this 
town,  (Weimar),  had  a  nightingale  which 
hung  for  sixteen  years  in  hlis  parlour.  He 
obtained  it  from  a  merchant  of  Gera,  who 
had  had  it  during  six  years.  The  former 
paid  great  regard  to  the  bird’s  cleanliness 
and  always  fed  it  on  pupce  of  ants,  either 
fresh  or  dry,  according  to  the  season,  with  a 
few  meal  worms  a  day,  and  whenever  the  bird 
appeared  unwell,  a  spider,  if  it  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  It  sung  beautifully  throughout  the 
year,  except  in  April  and  May,  when  it 
moulted.  After  the  tradesman  had  had  it 
16  years,  a  tax  of  6  dollars  a  year  was  levied 
upon  every  nightingale  kept  in  captivity,  and 
the  man,  thinking  it  very  unjust  that  he 
should  pay  it  for  a  bird  caught  so  long  ago, 
gave  it  to  a  physician,  who  kept  it  for  five 
years ;  during  which,  it  sang  very  little. 
From  the  latter  person,  it  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  fourth,  who  had  it  three  or  four 
years,  and  where  it  used  to  sing  again.  It 
died  at  a  merchant’s  house,  after  it  had  been 
with  him  about  two  years.  The  length  of 
the  last  three  periods  is  not  quite  so  certain  as 
that  of  the  first  two;  however,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  this  nightingale, 
which  had  been  caught  in  its  adult  state, 
cannot  have  lived  much  less  than  thirty  years 
in  its  prison. — IV.  IVeissenborn. — Ibid. 


PARTIALITY  OF  ANIMALS  FOR  PARTICULAR 
COLOURS. 

“  I  am  credibly  informed,”  says  Mr.  Neville 
Wood,  “  that  in  the  gardens  at  Scampston 
Hall,  near  Malton,  Yorkshire,  the  flowers  of 
the  red  daisies  on  several  ot  the  borders  used 
frequently  to  be  plucked  off  and  scattered 
about,  while  those  of  all  other  colours  re¬ 
mained  unmolested.  For  a  considerable  time 
the  little  manipulators  were  not  discovered, 
but  they  were  at  length  seen  in  the  act.  The 
garden  ouzel,  (or  blackbird,)  like  the  turkey, 
and  some  other  birds,  is  known  to  be  partial 
to  the  colour  redd' — Analyst ,  vol.  v.,  p.  172. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Haliday  says  of  Thrips  urticee , 
a  species  of  insect,  that  it  is  particularly 
attached  to  yellow  flowers,  as  nasturtium, 
thalictrum,  ranunculus,  &c .—Entomological 
Magazine,  vol.  iii.,  p.  448.  J.  H.  F. 


AMERICAN  FORESTS. 

One  evening,  (says  a  modern  traveller,)  I 
had  iost  my  way  in  a  forest,  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  falls  of  Niagara.  Soon  the 
day  expired  around  me,  and  1  tasted,  in  all 
its  solitude,  the  lovely  spectacle  of  a  night  in 
the  deserts  of  the  New  World.  An  hour 
after  sunset,  the  moon  showed  herself  above 
the  branches,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
horizon :  an  embalmed  breeze,  which  the 
queen  of  night  seemed  to  bring  with  her 
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from  the  east,  preceded  her  with  its  freshen- 
ing  gales.  The  solitary  star  ascended  by 
degrees  in  the  heavens ;  sometimes  she  fol¬ 
lowed  peaceably  her  azure  course ;  sometimes 
she  reposed  on  the  groups  of  clouds,  which 
resembled  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains 
covered  with  snow.  These  clouds  opening 
and  closing  like  sails,  now  spread  themselves 
out  in  transparent  zones  of  the  appearance  of 
white  satin,  now  dispersed  into  light  bubbles 
of  foam,  or  formed  in  the  heavens  bars  of 
white  so  dazzling  and  soft,  that  you  could 
almost  believe  you  felt  their  snowy  surface. 
The  scene  on  the  earth  was  of  equal  beauty ; 
the  declining  day,  and  the  light  of  the  moon, 
descended  into  the  intervals  of  the  trees,  and 
spread  a  faint  gleam  even  in  the  profoundest 
part  of  the  darkness.  The  river  which  flowed 
at  my  feet,  alternately  lost  itself  in  the  woods, 
and  re-appeared  brilliant  with  the  constella¬ 
tions  of  night  which  reposed  on  its  bosom. 
In  a  savanna  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
the  moonbeams  slept  without  movement  on 
the  verdant  turf :  a  few  birches,  agitated  by 
the  breeze  and  dispersed  over  the  scene, 
formed  isles  of  floating  shadow  on  that  mo¬ 
tionless  sea  of  light.  All  would  have  been 
in  profound  repose,  but  for  the  fall  of  a  few 
leaves,  the  breath  of  a  transient  breeze,  and 
the  moaning  of  the  owl ;  while,  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  at  intervals,  the  deep  roar  of  Niagara 
was  heard,  which,  prolonged  from  desert  to 
desert  in  the  calm  of  the  night,  expired  at 
length  in  the  vast  solitude  of  the  forest.  The 
grandeur,  the  surpassing  melancholy  of  that 
scene,  can  be  but  inadequately  expressed ; 
the  finest  nights  of  Europe  can  give  no  con¬ 
ception  of  it.  In  vain,  amidst  our  cultivated 
fields,  does  the  imagination  seek  to  expand  : 
it  meets  on  all  sides  the  habitations  of  men ; 
but  in  those  wild  regions,  the  soul  can  dive 
in  an  ocean  of  forests,  hang  over  the  gulf  of 
cataracts,  meditate  on  the  shores  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  feel  itself  alone  as  it  were  in  the 
presence  of  its  God.  W.  G.  C. 

33rttfef)  Colonies. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

[Concluded  from  page  134.) 

Large  purchases  of  land  have  been  made 
by  the  missionaries,  at  various  times,  and 
have  been  held  sacred  by  the  natives.  The 
price  appears  to  have  been  a  few  axes,  or 
other  implements  of  industry,  articles  of 
dress,  &c.  Mr.  Cruise  describes  a  chieftain 
as  offering  to  sell  a  large  and  fertile  island 
for  a  single  hatchet.  Mr.  Nicholas  informs 
us,  that  he  was  present  when  the  hereditary 
chieftain  of  Motooroa,  a  large  and  fertile 
island,  offered  to  sell  it  for  two  muskets.  Jt 
is  quite  certain  that  they  are  willing  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  land,  uncultivated  and  unin¬ 
closed  land,  at  a  price  which,  to  us,  would 
be  nominal.  At  the  same  time  we  must  al¬ 


ways  religiously,  that  is,  juslly  and  gene¬ 
rously,  respect  the  primary  and  inalienable 
right  of  the  aborigines  to  a  subsistence  out 
of  the  soil  on  which  they  were  born.  No 
plan  of  colonization  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
or  even  tolerated,  that  does  not  begin  with 
the  principle  of  upholding  the  rights  and 
improving  the  condition  of  the  aborigines. 

We  have  only  to  say  further,  that  all  the 
labour  in  these  islands  is  undoubtedly  at  the 
command  of  those  Europeans  who  should 
establish  in  them  just  laws  and  government, 
and  be  willing  to  treat  the  natives  with  libe¬ 
rality.  The  missionaries  have  demonstrated 
this  ;  they  have  shown  that  the  natives  have 
an  inherent  curiosity  and  industry  which 
lead  them  to  work  under  Europeans  volun¬ 
tarily  for  their  own  amusement  and  improve¬ 
ment.  To  show  their  great  thirst  for  know¬ 
ledge,  we  might  quote  the  accounts  of  their 
thronging  round  the  missionary  mechanics 
with  expressions  of  amazement  and  delight, 
when  they  saw  the  wonders  of  the  anvil  and  the 
forge,  the  saw,  the  lever,  and  the  axe, — and 
thus  explained  the  idolatry  with  which  the 
ancients  commemorated  the  authors  of  those 
now  common,  but  once  novel,  and  always  ad¬ 
mirable,  inventions.  One  chieftain  burst  in¬ 
to  tears  on  being  introduced  to  a  rope-walk 
at  Sydney,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  regret,  “  New  Zealand  no  good  !”  An¬ 
other  worked  his  passage  to  England  purely 
from  a  desire  to  carry  back  knowledge  to  his 
countrymen  ;  but  the  savages  in  the  English 
Thames  never  once  permitted  him  to  go 
ashore.  These  were  not  irreclaimable  minds, 
in  which  such  noble  sentiments  existed. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  missionaries, 
roads  have  been  formed,  many  substantial 
wooden  bridges  have  been  erected  over  broad 
rivers,  ships  of  300  tons  burden  have  been 
built,  and  all  with  the  superintendence  of 
only  two  or  three  Englishmen.  The  nume¬ 
rous  and  extensive  buildings  of  four  or  five 
missionary  settlements  have  been  completed, 
and  the  agriculture  of  several  extensive  farms, 
as  well  as  the  operations  of  several  flax¬ 
dressing  manufactories,  rope -walks,  and 
other  establishments,  are  now  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  voluntary  hired  lubour  of  the 
New  Zealanders. 

Seasons. 

The  seasons  in  New  Zealand  may  be  said 
to  be  as  follows: — Spring  commences  in 
August,  Summer  in  November,  Autumn  in 
February,  and  Winter  in  May. 

“  The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  decid¬ 
edly  temperate,  neither  exposed  to  scorch¬ 
ing  heat  in  summer,  nor  to  blasting  frosts  in 
winter  ;  though  the  summer  is  warm  and 
the  winter  cold.  It  is  no  doubt  salubrious, 
and  congenial  to  European  constitutions. 
Those  who  come  here  sickly  are  soon  re¬ 
stored  to  health ;  the  healthy  become  ro¬ 
bust,  and  the  robust  fat.  North  of  the 
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Thames,  snows  are  unknown ;  and  frosts  are 
off  the  ground  by  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.” — “  The  spring  and  autumn  are  de¬ 
lightfully  temperate,  but  subject  to  showers 
from  the  WSW.  Indeed,  however  fine  the 
summer  may  be,  we  are  frequently  visited 
by  refreshing  rains,  which  give  a  peculiar 
richness  to  the  vegetation.”  So  far  Mr. 
Yate.  Augustus  Earle  says,  “Although we 
were  situated  in  the  same  latitude  as  Sydney, 
we  found  the  climate  of  New  Zealand  infi¬ 
nitely  superior.  Moderate  heats  and  beauti¬ 
fully  clear  skies  succeeded  each  other  every 
day.  We  were  quite  free  from  those  oppres¬ 
sive  feverish  heats  which  invariably  prevail 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  at  Sydney,  and  from 
those  hot,  pestilential  winds,  which  are  the 
terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales; 
nor  were  we  subject  to  those  long  droughts 
which  are  often  the  ruin  of  the  Australian 
farmer.  The  temperature  here  was  neither 
too  hot  nor  cold,  neither  too  wet  nor  dry.” 

The  best  evidence  as  to  climate,  is  af¬ 
forded  in  the  vigour  and  plenitude  of  all  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  life.  All  the  productions 
of  the  south  of  Europe  flourish  ;  and  even 
in  the  extreme  south,  nearest  to  the  pole,  at 
Dusky  Bay,  Captain  Cook  observed  that 
various  roots  and  herbs,  which  he  had  planted 
there  in  a  former  voyage,  were  still  thriving 
and  propagating  themselves  ;  although  they 
would  certainly  have  perished  if  they  had 
been  exposed  in  a  similar  way  in  England. 
At  Dusky  Bay  the  climate  is  so  mild,  that 
“  a  great  number  of  aromatic  trees  and 
shrubs,  mostly  of  the  myrtle  kind,  were 
found  growing  down  to  the  water’s  edge.” 
Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  myrtle  grows 
only  in  a  very  few,  and  never  thrives  in  any, 
places  in  the  south  of  England. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  goes  to  prove, 
that  the  coldest  parts  of  New  Zealand  are  as 
mild  as  Devonshire.  The  latitude  in  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Sound  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  Oporto,  Madrid,  Naples,  and  Constanti¬ 
nople;  but  as  comparisons  between  places 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator  are  often 
fallacious,  we  think  it  better  to  rely  upon  ex¬ 
perience,  which  we  have  already  quoted. 
Mr.  Yate  says  that  “  vegetation  is  scarcely, 
if  ever  suspended,”  and  that  “most  of  the 
trees  are  evergreens.  The  native  grasses 
flourish  throughout  the  year.” 

Timber  Trade. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  more  than 
once,  the  lofty  forests  of  New  Zealand.  Of 
these,  considered  as  a  mere  ornament  to  the 
country,  all  who  have  seen  them  speak  in 
terms  of  the  highest  admiration.  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  (the  surgeon  whom  Cook  took  with 
bim  on  board  the  Resolution  in  his  third 
voyage)  describes  them  as  “  flourishing  with 
a  vigour  almost  superior  to  any  thing  that 
imagination  can  conceive,  and  affording  an 
august  prospect  to  those  who  are  delighted 


with  the  grand  and  beautiful  works  of  na¬ 
ture.” — “  It  is  impossible,’’  says  Mr.  Ni¬ 
cholas,  “to  imagine,  in  the  wildest  and  most 
picturesque  walks  of  nature,  a  sight  more 
sublime  and  majestic,  or  which  can  more 
forcibly  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  tra¬ 
veller,  than  a  New  Zealand  forest.”  And, 
indeed,  when  we  are  told  that  the  trees  rise 
generally  to  the  height  of  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  feet,  straight  as  a  mast,  and  without 
a  branch,  and  are  then  crowned  with  tops  of 
such  umbrageous  foliage,  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  in  endeavouring  to  pierce  through 
them,  can  hardly  make  more  than  a  dim 
twilight  in  the  lonely  recesses  below,  so  that 
herbage  cannot  grow  there,  and  the  rank 
soil  produces  nothing  but  a  thick  spread  of 
climbing  and  intertwisted  underwood,  we 
may  conceive  how  imposing  must  be  the 
gloomy  grandeur  of  these  gigantic  and  im¬ 
penetrable  groves.  In  the  woods,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Poverty  Bay,  Cook  says 
he  found  trees  of  above  twenty  different 
sorts,  altogether  unknown  to  any  body  on 
board  ;  and  almost  every  new  district  which 
he  visited  afterwards  presented  to  him  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  new  varieties.  Among  those  which 
the  natives  principally  make  use  of,  are  the 
hurow.  from  which  they  extract  a  black  dye, 
and  the  vow ,  a  species  of  cork-tree  ;  but  the 
trees  that  have  as  yet  chiefly  attracted  the 
attention  of  Europeans  are  certain  of  those 
more  lofty  ones,  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken. 

These  trees  had  attracted  Cook’s  atten¬ 
tion  in  his  first  voyage,  as  likely  to  prove 
admirably  adapted  for  masts,  if  the  timber, 
which  in  its  original  state  he  considered 
rather  too  heavy  for  that  purpose,  could, 
like  that  of  the  European  pitch-pine,  be 
lightened  by  tapping  ;  “  they  would  then,” 
he  says,  “  be  such  masts  as  no  country 
in  Europe  could  produce.”  Crozet,  how¬ 
ever,  asserts,  in  his  account  of  Marion’s 
voyage,  that  they  found  what  he  calls  the 
cedar  of  New  Zealand,  in  weight  no  heavier 
than  the  best  Riga  fir.  Of  late  years,  the 
attention  of  our  own  government  has  been 
turned  to  the  capabilities  of  this  wood,  and 
its  entire  suitableness  for  the  most  important 
purposes  of  ship-building  has  been  suffici¬ 
ently  ascertained.  It  was  in  order  to  obtain 
a  cargo  of  spars  for  top-masts  that  the  Dro¬ 
medary,  in  which  Captain  Cruise  sailed,  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  New  Zealand  in  1820. 
This  ship  had  already  been  provided  with  a 
fore-top-gallant  mast  of  New  Zealand  timber, 
which  had  been  brought  to  England  by  the 
Catherine  whaler,  and  of  which  Captain 
Cruise  says,  “  it  was  well  tried  during  its 
return  to  its  native  country,  and  proved  it¬ 
self  to  be,  in  seamen’s  phrase,  a  stick  of  first- 
rate  quality.” 

According  to  Captain  Cruise,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  trees  known  in  New  Zealand 
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which  are  fit  for  masts  for  large  ships,  the 
one  of  which  is  called  by  the  natives  kaika- 
terre,  the  other  court/,  or  cowdy.  They  both 
grow  to  an  immense  height  without  a  branch; 
but  the  cowry  seems  to  be  the  tallest,  and  is 
also  to  be  preferred  on  other  accounts.  It 
is  not,  however,  so  easily  procured  as  the 
other,  being  to  be  sought  for  on  the  tops  of 
the  highest  hills,  from  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  get  it  conveyed  to  the  sea-side  ; 
whereas  the  kaikaterre  is  found  generally  in 
low  swampy  ground  often  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  so  that  little  difficulty,  of  course,  is 
experienced  in  bringing  it  on  board.  It  was 
the  cowry  which  the  Dromedary  was  di¬ 
rected,  if  possible,  to  procure  :  but  she  was 
obliged  at  last  to  come  home  with  a  cargo  of 
the  other  timber,  the  cowry  forests  being 
found  to  be  at  too  great  a  distance  from  any 
place  of  embarkation  in  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
to  make  it  practicable  for  the  spars  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  ship  ;  and  the  captain  hav¬ 
ing  declined  to  go  up  the  Shukehanga  river, 
the  banks  of  which  were  ascertained  to  be 
clothed  with  that  tree,  from  an  apprehension 
of  not  being  able  to  pass  the  bar  which  lies 
across  its  mouth. 

It  has  since  been  stated  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  that  the  spars  brought  from  New 
Zealand  have  been  “  found,  on  trial,  to  be 
of  equal  gravity  with  Riga  spars,  and  to 
possess  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility  as  well 
as  of  strength,  than  the  very  best  species  of 
fir  procured  from  the  north.’’ — “  The  wood 
of  this  tree,”  (the  cowry,)  it  is  added,  “  is 
much  finer  grained  than  any  timber  of  the 
pine  tribe,  and  the  trunks  are  of  such  a  size 
as  to  serve  for  the  main  and  fore-top  masts 
of  the  largest  three-deckers.”  In  a  note,  it 
is  said,  “  the  Prince  Regent ,  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  guns,  is  supplied  with  them  ; 
they  have  also  been  used  in  sea-going  ships, 
and  the  reports  of  their  qualities  are  most 
favourable.”  The  same  writer  also  informs 
us,  that  “  the  cowry,  though  coniferous,  is 
not  allied  to  the  pine  tribe,  but  is  a  species 
of  the  genus  which  Rumphius  describes 
under  the  name  of  Darnmava,  which  affords 
the  pitch  or  resin  used  by  the  natives  of  the 
Oriental  Archipelago,  and  which  is  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  genus  froai  that  tree  which  in  India 
produces  the  dammer.’’  He  asserts,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  not  very  abundant  in  New 
Zealand,  its  growth  being  confined,  as  far  as 
our  knowledge  extends,  to  the  northward  of 
Mercury  Bay  on  one  side  of  the  island,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Waikato  on  the  other. 

"  Establishments,”  says  Mr.  Busby,  “  have 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
spars  for  shipping,  and  timber  for  house 
building,  the  timber  of  New  Zealand  being 
softer  and  more  easily  worked  than  that  of 
New  Holland.  Two  very  handsome  vessels, 
one  of  the  burthen  of  370  tons,  and  the  other 
of  the  burthen  of  140  tons,  have  also  been 


built  in  one  of  the  rivers  by  English  me¬ 
chanics.  But,  in  all  their  pursuits,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  are  largely  assisted  by  the  natives.” 

This  information  is  quite  correct,  as  far 
as  it  goes  ;  but  in  the  Hokianga  alone  there 
were  six  vessels  built  by  one  establishment, 
and  one  by  each  of  two  other  smaller  establish¬ 
ments  formed  there.  There  are  from  thirty  to 
forty  Europeans  settled  in  different  portions 
along  the  fertile  and  finely  wooded  banks  of 
that  noble  river  and  its  tributaries,  all  of 
whom,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  timber  trade  :  we  formerly  no¬ 
ticed  another  establishment  in  Pegasus  Bay. 
There  are  several  mercantile  and  other  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  Cloudy 
Bay,  and  Stewart’s  Island. 
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THK  THERMOMETER-STOVE. 

This  simple  contrivance  is  the  invention  of 
Dr.  Arnott,  whose  popular  work  on  Physics 
has  placed  the  author  among  the  best  scien¬ 
tific  writers  of  the  day  ;  whilst  the  invention 
we  are  about  to  describe  entitles  him  to  rank 
among  the  scientific  benefactors  of  the  age. 
A  few  years  since,  Dr.  Arnott  invented  the 
Hydrostatic  or  floating  bed,  the  advantages 
of  which  he  generously  gave  to  the  public 
without  the  protection  of  a  patent ;  and,  upon 
the  same  liberal  principle  he  presents  us  with 
his  Thermometer-Stove  ;  concluding  that  its 
construction  and  management  will,  by  the 
publication  of  a  brief  Treatise,  be  rendered 
so  intelligible  to  all,  that  mistakes  can  scarcely 
happen;  “  and,  it  is  likely  that  the  wide 
competition  among  the  talented  men  about 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture,  will  sooner 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  best  and  cheapest 
forms  and  construction,  than  if  the  business 
had  remained  in  fewer  hands.” 

The  Treatise  (i  on  Warming  and  Venti¬ 
lating”  wherein  the  construction  of  the 
Thermometer-Stove  is  described,  contains 
the  substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  before 
a  scientific  audience  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
in  1836.  The  reason  for  not  publishing  it 
sooner  was  the  author’s  anxiety  to  perfect  his 
information  by  experiments  under  great  va¬ 
riety  of  circumstances,  and  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  ;  added  to  his  general  anxiety  to  ren¬ 
der  the  treatise  as  complete  as  possible.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  details  of  the  Stove,  we  pass 
over  several  pages,  containing  a  sketch  of  the 
chief  means  of  warming  which  were  known 
and  practised  up  to  the  year  1834.  The  Doc¬ 
tor,  setting  before  him  the  problem,  “  to  se¬ 
cure  effectually,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
at  all  seasons,  the  temperature,  moisture,  and 
purity  of  atmosphere  most  congenial  to  the 
human  constitution,” — resumes  his  study  as 
follows : — 

“  That  I  might .  have  constant  motive  and 
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better  opportunity  to  observe,  to  experiment, 
and  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  I  directed  a 
manufacturer  to  fit  up  in  my  library,  the 
apparatus  for  warming  by  circulating  hot 
water.  Accordingly,  a  box  of  iron  to  hold 
water  was  placed  at  one  side  of  the  room, 
having  communication  by  ascending  and 
descending  pipes,  with  a  boiler  fixed  at  the 
back  of  the  kitchen  fire,  and  so  that  as  soon 
as  the  fire  was  lighted,  circulation  of  the 
water  might  commence,  and  be  continued  at 
nearly  boiling  heat  while  the  fire  burned. 
This  apparatus  effected,  in  weather  not  very 
cold,  (for  it  was  of  too  small  dimensions  for 
the  room,)  all  the  pleasing  results  described 
in  a  former  page,  as  belonging  to  the  warm- 
water  circulation — mild,  equal  temperature 
over  the  room,  no  dust,  smoke,  trouble  of 
watching  a  fire,  danger  of  fire,  draughts, 
cold  layer  of  air  on  the  floor,  &c.  The  objec¬ 
tions  were,  1st,  That  in  very  cold  winter 
nights,  when  the  kitchen  fire  was  not  burn¬ 
ing,  the  safety  and  supply  pipes  which  de¬ 
scended  from  an  external  cistern,  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  freeze.  On  one  occasion,  the  water 
in  the  safety-pipe  did  freeze,  and,  by  shutting 
in  the  steam,  endangered  my  safety  when 
the  fire  was  next  lighted.  2ndly,  Consider¬ 
able  expense  of  fuel.  3rdly,  Considerable 
original  expense  of  apparatus.  4thly,  That 
when  once  fixed  it  could  not  be  moved  to 
another  place.  5thly,  The  noise  and  dis¬ 
turbance  (likely  to  distress  a  sick  person,)  of 
the  regiment  of  bricklayers,  plumbers,  smiths, 
and  carpenters,  who  came  under  a  master 
and  foreman  to  set  it. 


{Hot-Water  Stove.) 

A  mode  of  obviating  several  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  without  much  countervailing  trouble, 
at  once  occurred  to  me,  and  was  tried; 
namely,  to  have  the  box  of  water  heated,  not 
by  communication  with  a  distant  fire,  but  by 
a  small  fire  withiu  itself,  as  here  represented. 


This  constituted  a  water-clad  stove,  and  as 
the  steam  of  the  water,  when  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  passed  by  an  aperture  pro¬ 
vided,  into  the  chimney,  the  external  surface 
of  the  box  could  never  be  hotter  than  boiling- 
water,  and  could  no  more,  therefore,  vitiate 
the  air  of  the  room  than  the  simple  water- 
box  did.  To  prevent  the  water  from  boiling 
too  rapidly,  and  being  wasted,  the  air,  to 
feed  the  combustion,  was  admitted  only  by  a 
small  aperture  near  the  door  of  a  close  ash¬ 
pit,  in  which  aperture  was  placed  a  throttle- 
valve,  regulated  by  a  peculiar  thermometer 
which  will  be  described  in  a  future  page. 
The  aperture  was  closed  by  the  thermometer 
whenever  the  temperature  reached  the  boil¬ 
ing  point,  or  any  other  point  that  might  be 
chosen,  and  was  opened  again  whenever  the 
thermometer  fell  to  below  the  point  chosen. 
This  stove,  besides  its  uniform  moderate 
temperature — for  it  was  a  box  of  boiling 
water  which,  although  giving  out  heat,  never 
cooled — had  nearly  all  the  economical  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  close  German  or  Dutch  stove, 
for  so  much  of  the  chimney-flue  might  be 
exposed  in  the  room  as  to  apply  usefully 
nearly  all  the  heat  of  the  smoke.  There  was 
here,  however,  still  an  apparatus,  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make,  and  expensive,  liable  to  be  out 
of  order,  heavy,  requiring  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  from  servants,  &c.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  several  forms  of  the  water-clad 
stove  may  still  be  useful. 

After  the  step  made,  by  the  construction 
of  the  stove  just  described,  it  was  easy  to 
make  another  and  more  important  step.  The 
object  sought  was  now  clearly  seen  to  be, 
merely  to  place  in  any  apartment  the  required 
extent  of  metallic  surface,  kept  steadily  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  200°  of  Fahren¬ 
heit.  It  evidently  was  of  no  importance 
what  hot  fluid  filled  and  warmed  the  vessel — 
whether  water,  steam,  oil,  or  air,  or  whether 
there  were  an  included  fire — provided  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  was  maintained  ; 
for  the  box  in  any  case  would  be  quite  close, 
permitting  no  escape  of  its  contents.  If, 
therefore,  in  a  box  of  the  required  size,  a  fire 
could  be  placed  so  as  to  warm  the  box  with 
perfect  uniformity  all  around,  while  the  fire 
itself  were  so  controlled  by  a  self-acting  regu¬ 
lator,  that  it  should  burn  always  exactly  as 
fast  as  was  required  to  keep  the  box  steadily 
at  any  desired  temperature,  the  object  sought 
would  be  attained,  and  there  would  be  many 
concomitant  advantages  of  cheapness,  sim¬ 
plicity,  &c.  These  words  have  sketched  the 
Self  regulating  Fire ,  or  Thermometer- Stove, 
of  which  the  form  first  tried  is  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  more  particularly  by  aid  of  the  Cut. 

The  outline  a  b  d  c  represents  a  box 
formed  of  sheet-iron,  and  divided  by  the  par¬ 
tition  g  h  into  two  chambers,  communicating 
fieely  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  letter  e 
marks  the  fire-box  or  furnace,  formed  of  iron, 
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lined  with  fire-brick,  and  resting  on  a  close 
ash-pit,  of  which  b  marks  the  door,  and  near 
which  door  there  is  a  valved  opening,  by 


(The  Thermometei-Stove.) 
which  air  enters,  to  feed  the  fire  when  the 
door  is  shut ;  i  marks  the  door  of  the  stove, 
by  which  fuel  is  introduced — c  is  the  chim- 
ney-ttue.  While  the  stove-door  and  ash-pit 
door  are  open,  a  fire  may  be  lighted,  and 
will  burn  in  the  fire-box  just  as  in  a  common 
grate,  and  the  smoke  will  rise  and  pass  away 
by  the  chimney,  mixed  with  much  colder  air, 
rushing  in  by  the  stove-door;  but  if  the 
stove-door  and  ash-pit  door  be  then  closed, 
and  only  as  much  air  is  admitted  by  the 
valved  opening  in  the  ash-pit  as  will  just 
feed  the  combustion,  only  a  small  correspond¬ 
ing  quantity  of  air  can  pass  away  by  the 
chimney,  and  the  whole  box  will  soon  be  full 
of  the  hot  air  or  smoke  from  the  fire  circu¬ 
lating  in  it,  and  rendering  it  every  where  of 
as  uniform  temperature  as  if  it  were  full  of 
hot  water.  This  circulation  takes  place,  be¬ 
cause  the  air  in  the  front  chamber  around  the 
fire-box,  and  which  receives  as  a  mixture  the 
red-hot  air  issuing  from  the  fire,  is  hotter, 
and  therefore  specifically  lighter,  than  the 
air  in  the  posterior  chamber,  which  receives 
no  direct  heat,  but  is  always  losing  heat  from 
its  sides  and  back ;  and  thus,  as  long  as  the 
fire  is  burning,  there  must  be  circulation. 
The  whole  mass  of  air  is,  in  fact,  seen  to 
revolve,  as  marked  by  the  arrows,  with  great 
rapidity ;  so  that  a  person  looking  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  stove  through  the  stove- 
door  *,  might  suppose,  if  smoking  fuel  had 
been  used  to  make  the  motion  visible,  that  he 
was  looking  in  at  the  top  of  a  great  chimney. 
The  quantity  of  new  air  rising  from  within 
the  fuel,  and  the  like  quantity  escaping  by 
the  flue  c,  are  very  small,  compared  with  the 
revolving  mass.  There  remains  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  only  the  thermometer  regulator  of  the 


combustion.  Many  forms  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  my  mind,  as  described  in  the  section 
on  the  manufacture  of  the  stove,  any  one  of 
which  will  close  the  air-passage,  slackening 
or  suspending  the  combustion  at  any  desired 
degree,  and  will  open  it  again  instantly,  when 
the  temperature  falls  below  that  degree. 

I  had  thus  a  simple  box  of  iron,  of  cheap 
and  easy  construction,  answering  all  the 
purposes  of  expensive  steam  or  hot-water 
apparatus,  burning  its  fuel  as  steadily  and 
regularly  as  an  argand  lamp  burns  its  oil,  or 
as  an  hour-glass  lets  its  sand  run  through, 
and  allowing  me,  by  merely  touching  a  screw 
on  the  thermometer,  rapidly  to  increase  or 
diminish  its  heat,  as  by  touching  another 
regulating  screw  we  increase  or  diminish  the 
light  of  a  lamp. 

What  chiefly  surprises  a  stranger  in  this 
new  stove,  is  the  very  small  quantity  of  air 
required  to  support  the  combustion  which 
warms  a  large  room  ;  the  whole  might  enter 
by  an  opening  of  half  an  inch  diameter,  and 
the  quantity  of  air  or  smoke  which  passes 
into  the  chimney  is  of  course  proportionally 
small.  These  facts  at  once  suggest  how 
small  the  consumption  of  fuel  must  be,  as 
that  depends  on  the  quantity  of  air  entering, 
how  perfect  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  must 
be  where  so  little  is  expended,  and  how  com¬ 
pletely  the  heat  produced  in  the  combustion 
must  be  turned  to  account.  The  combustion 
is  so  perfect,  because  the  fuel  is  surrounded 
by  thick  fire-brick,  which  confines  the  heat 
so  as  to  maintain  intense  igDition ;  and  the 
saving  of  heat  is  proved  by  the  rapidly  dimi¬ 
nishing  temperature  of  the  flue,  detected  by 
a  hand,  passed  along  it  from  the  stove. 
During  the  v/inter  1836-7,  which  was  very 
long  and  severe,  my  library  was  warmed  by 
the  thermometer-stove  alone.  The  fire  was 
never  extinguished,  except  for  experiment  or 
to  allow  the  removal  of  pieces  of  stone  which 
had  been  in  the  coal,  and  this  might  have 
been  prevented  by  making  the  grate  with  a 
movable,  or  shifting  bar.  The  temperature 
was  uniformly  from  60°  to  63°.  I  might 
have  made  it  as  much  lower  or  higher  as  I 
liked.  The  quantity  of  coal  used,  (Welsh 
stone  coal,)  was,  for  several  of  the  colder 
months,  six  pounds  a  day — less  than  a  penny¬ 
worth — or  at  the  rate  of  half  a  ton  in  the  six 
winter  months.  This  was  a  smaller  expense 
than  of  the  wood  needed  to  light  an  ordinary 
fire,  therefore  the  saving  was  equal  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  coal-merchant’s  ordinary 
bill.  The  grate,  or  fire-box,  fully  charged, 
held  a  supply  for  twenty-six  hours.  It  might 
have  been  made  twice  as  large,  or  to  hold  a 
supply  for  two  days,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  waste,  as  the  consumption  is  only 
proportioned  to  the  air  allowed  to  enter ;  but, 
in  general,  it  may  be  convenient  to  have  to 
look  at  and  charge  the  fire  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  and  at  bed-time.  Many  strangers 
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coming  into  my  room  did  not  suspect  that  I 
liatl  fire  in  the  stove,  for  it  was  used  generally 
as  a  table  for  a  book- stand.  They  thought 
the  agreeable  warmth  of  the  room  came  from 
the  kitchen,  or  some  neighbouring  room.  I 
believe  that  persons  must  themselves  feel,  to 
be  able  truly  to  conceive,  .the  charm,  in 
dreary  winter,  of  knowing,  wherever  they  be, 
in  cold,  or  rain,  or  snow,  that  a  perfect  and 
unvarying  summer  room  always  awaits  their 
return  home. 

The  thermometer-stove,  as  compared  with 
other  modes  of  warming,  will  be  best  under¬ 
stood  by  reviewing  its  chief  qualities.  A 
general  expression  for  them  is,  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  all  the  advantages  of  steam  or  hot- 
water  warming,  with  many  advantages  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itself. 

Dr.  Arnott  then  specifies  these  advantages 
further  in  detail  than  we  can  follow.  In 
proof  of  economy  of  fuel ;  instead  of  wasting 
%  of  the  heat,  as  in  a  common  open  fire, 
the  Thermometer  Stove  saves  or  puts  to  use 
nearly  the  whole  heat,  u  because  first  it  does 
not  allow  the  air  which  had  fed  the  combus¬ 
tion  to  escape  until  deprived  of  nearly  all  the 
heat ;  and  secondly,  it  does  not  allow  any  of 
the  warm  air  of  the  room,  except  the  little 
which  feeds  the  fire,  to  escape  through  the 
chimney.  A  sheet  of  paper  set  fire  to,  and 
put  into  a  cold  stove,  will  warm  the  whole 
almost  as  if  boiling  water  had  been  poured 
into  it,  and  the  same  heat  is  afterwards  dif¬ 
fused  in  the  room.  The  same  sheet  of  paper 
burned  under  the  chimney  of  an  oidinary 
grate  would  produce  no  sensible  effect  in  the 
room.  The  expenditure  of  the  stove  is  an 
eighth  of  the  fuel  needed  for  a  common  fire  ; 
and  stone-coal,  or  anthracite,  coke,  and  even 
cinders — in  a  word  the  cheapest  fuel — an¬ 
swers  better  than  that  which  is  dearer.  Next 
is  uniform  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the 
room ,  and  throughout  the  day;  while  the 
stove  being  always  a  light,  the  temperature  of 
the  room  does  not  become  cold  in  the  night. 
No  smoke ,  or  rather  invisible  gas,  can  come 
from  the  stove  into  the  room  ;  there  is  no 
dust ,  as  in  poking  a  common  fire,  for  when 
the  ashes  are  taken  away,  the  dust  set  in 
motion  in  the  close  ash-^it  naturally  passes 
through  the  fire,  and  up  the  chimney.  There 
is  no  danger  of  falling  into  the  fire;  if  the 
chimney  be  of  moderate  size,  the  box  cannot 
possibly  be  made  dangerously  hot :  in  short 
there  is  no  danger,  as  from  common  fires.  In 
this  stove,  fire  is  “  a  good  servant,”  without 
being  a  master;  for  the  heat  may  be  in¬ 
creased  or  diminished  by  the  screw  of  the 
regulator,  as  simply  as  the  light  is  varied  by 
the  screw  of  a  lamp.  The  saving  of  fuel  in 
one  winter  will  nearly  pay  for  a  stove.  It 
may  be  moved,  after  the  chimneys  are  pre¬ 
pared,  nearly  as  a  large  chair  or  a  chest  of 
drawers. 

It  is  a  good  cooking -stove,  and  therefore 


the  poor  man’s  stove. — A  second  small  iron 
box  placed  within  it,  with  a  door  opening 
outwards  through  the  side  of  the  stove,  is  a 
perfect  oven — as  is  proved,  indeed,  by  the 
common  American  stove,  which  in  this  re¬ 
spect  resembles  it.  A  small  kettle  or  cooking 
vessel  may  be  placed  directly  on  the  fire.  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  other  articles  of  food  may  easily 
be  roasted  in  the  ash-pit ;  and  if  the  ash-pit 
be  made  large,  with  the  fire-bars  sloping,  so 
as  to  present  a  considerable  surface  of  naked 
fire  looking  downward  and  forward,  meat 
may  be  roasted  there.  The  top  of  the  stove 
is  a  perfect  hot-plate,  on  which  any  thing 
may  stand,  either  to  be  heated,  or  to  be  kept 
warm.  If  the  stove  be  heated  to  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  a  tea-pot  of  cold  water  placed 
upon  it,  under  a  dish  cover,  soon  contains 
boiling  water,  and  similarly  eggs  or  other 
things  may  be  boiled.  Thus,  the  breakfast 
of  a  solitary  student  in  London  chambers 
may  be  easily  prepared  by  himself. 

The  advantages  hitherto  enumerated  of  the 
stove  in  its  domestic  bearing,  might  be  other¬ 
wise  classified  under  the  heads  of  Economy 
of  Fuel — Economy  of  Original  Expense — 
Economy  of  Service — Economy  of  Comfort — 
Economy  of  Health  and  of  Life— Economy 
of  Furniture  and  Property  generally — and 
Economy  of  Time. 


NEW  RAILWAY  CARRIAGE. 

The  Inspector  of  Models,  at  the  Adelaide 
Gallery,  has  lately  examined,  at  the  request 
of  the  inventor,  a  new  locomotive  carriage 
working  with  a  clock-spring,  mounted  upon 
anti-friction  wheels.  The  ingenious  inventor 
has  also  constructed  a  two-wheel  carriage 
upon  the  same  construction,  the  first  that  has 
been  adopted  in  this  country,  and  which  is 
found  to  combine  many  advantages  that 
cannot  be  attained  by  the  use  of  four-wheel 
carriages  of  any  description.  The  first  men¬ 
tioned  carriage  has  been  experimentally  set 
to  work,  in  the  Gallery  in  Adelaide-street, 
on  a  circular  railroad,  thirty- four  feet  six 
inches  in  circumference,  and  has  made  ten 
revolutions  in  one  minute.  This  carriage 
being  made  upon  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the 
foot,  gives  the  speed  of  forty-seven  miles  per 
hour,  with  comparatively  but  little  weight  or 
propelling  power ;  it.  requires  at  least  one- 
third  greater  power  to  propel  it  than  would 
be  required  for  two-wheel  carriages  upon  the 
above  principle;  and,  like  all  other  four-wheel 
carriages,  the  friction  upon  the  axle  only  is 
diminished,  whereas  the.  friction  upon  the 
rail  when  engine  and  train  are  working  a 
curved  line,  must  inevitably  be  much  greater 
than  that  upon  the  axle,  probably  in  a  three¬ 
fold  degree  greater,  as  engine  and  every 
wheel  must  grind  upon  the  inner  circle  of 
the  rail — all  endeavouring  to  pull  into  a 
straight  line :  this  most  desirable  object  is 
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attained  by  the  use  of  two-wheel  carriages, 
one  of  which  was  hooked  on,  having  spring 
buffers  which  yield  when  pulling  or  stopping ; 
and  both  were  propelled  seven  times  round 
the  circle  in  one  minute,  or  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-three  miles  per  hour. 

A  third  carriage,  supposed  to  be  the  first 
that  was  made  upon  this  principle,  was  like¬ 
wise  exhibited,  and  its  powers  ascertained  by 
placing  a  three-ounce  weight  passing  over  a 
pulley  and  hooked  on  to  the  carriage,  the 
weight  of  which  was  nine  pounds,  and  which 
was  found  capable  of  moving  it  slowly  along 
when  running  on  its  common  bearings  upon 
a  level  surface  ;  the  weight  was  then  reversed 
to  the  other  end  of  the  carriage,  and  propelled 
it  back  again.  The  friction  wheels  were 
then  put  in  motion,  when  the  Inspector  was 
asked  what  additional  weight  he  thought  the 
carriage  could  draw,  and  he  replied  six 
pounds:  thirty-six  pounds  were  added,  ma¬ 
king  altogether  forty-five  pounds  weight,  and 
the  three-ounce  weight  propelled  it  as  before  ; 
thus  demonstrating  that  where  there  is  but 
little  friction  in  the  axles  or  common  bear¬ 
ings,  and  none  upon  the  rail,  two  thirds  at 
least  of  the  power  now  employed  to  propel 
the  carriages  on  railroads  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

It  may,  possibly,  be  objected  that  the 
expense  of  such  large  wheels  will  be  so 
great  that  they  never  can  be  brought  into 
general  use,  and  that  it  would  require  a  lathe 
of  great  steam-power  to  turn  a  pair  of  such 
wheels  upon  their  own  axle  ;  but  the  answer 
is  simple,  and  so  is  the  remedy. 

The  same  principle,  when  applied  over  a 
lathe,  or  over  or  under  any  other  machine 
where  power  is  wanted,  the  result  will  be  the 
same  as  shown  by  the  three-ounce  weight ; 
and  when  the  work  is  once  made  true  in  its 
working  bearings,  let  every  other  part  be  as 
rough  as  you  please,  and  wear  and  tear  will  be 
but  trifling. 

The  models  of  this  ingenious  invention 
have  been  removed  from  the  Adelaide  Gal¬ 
lery  to  Birmingham  direct,  and  from  thence 
to  Liverpool  and  Manchester :  but,  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  that  they  may  again  be  exhibited  at 
the  Adelaide  Gallery,  about  the  8th  instant. 

C|)e  $ubltc  ^oumals. 

POPPING  THE  QUESTION. 

[Mrs.  Corney,  the  Matron ;  and  Mr.  Bumble,  the 
Beadle :  from  Oliver  Twist,  by  Box.') 

Mrs.  Corney,  hurrying  into  the  room,  threw 
herself  in  a  breathless  state  on  a  chair  by  the 
fire-side,  and  covering  her  eyes  with  one 
hand,  placed  the  other  over  her  heart,  and 
gasped  for  breath. 

“  Mrs.  Corney,”  said  Mr.  Bumble,  stoop¬ 
ing  over  the  matron,  “  what  is  this,  ma'am  P 
has  any  thing  happened,  ma’am  ?  Pray  an¬ 
swer  me ;  I’m  on — on — ”  Mr.  Bumble  in  his 


alarm  could  not  immediately  think  of  the 
word  “  tenterhooks,”  so  he  said  “  broken 
bottles.” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Bumble!”  cried  the  lady,  “  I 
have  been  so  dreadfully  put  out  !” 

“  Put  out,  ma’am!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bum¬ 
ble;  “  who  has  dared  to —  p  I  know  !”  said 
Mr.  Bumble,  checking  himself  with  native 
majesty,  “  this  is  them  wicious  paupers  !” 

“  It's  dreadful  to  think  of!”  said  the  lady 
shuddering. 

“  Then  don't  think  of  it,  ma’am,”  rejoined 
Mr.  Bumble. 

“  I  can’t  help  it,”  whimpered  the  lady. 

“  Then  take  something,  ma’am,”  said  Mr. 
Bumble,  soothingly.  “  A  little  of  the  wine.” 

“Not  for  the  world!”  replied  Mrs.  Corney. 

“  I  couldn’t — oh  !  The  top  shelf  in  the  right- 
hand  corner — oh  !”  Uttering  these  words, 
the  good  lady  pointed  distractedly  to  the 
cupboard,  and  underwent  a  convulsion  from 
internal  spasms.  Mr.  Bumble  rushed  to  the 
closet,  and,  snatching  a  pint  green-glass  bot¬ 
tle  from  the  shelf  thus  incoherently  indicated, 
filled  a  tea-cup  with  its  contents,  and  held  it 
to  the  lady’s  lips. 

“  I’m  better  now,”  said  Mrs.  Corney,  fall¬ 
ing  back  after  drinking  half  of  it. 

Mr.  Bumble  raised  his  eyes  piously  to  the 
ceiling  in  thankfulness,  and,  bringing  them 
down  again  to  the  brim  of  the  cup,  lifted  it 
to  his  nose. 

“  Peppermint,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Corney  in 
a  faint  voice,  smiling  gently  on  the  beadle 
as  she  spoke.  “  Try  it,  there’s  a  little — a 
little  something  else  in  it.” 

Mr.  Bumble  tasted  the  medicine  with  a 
doubtful  look ;  smacked  his  lips,  took  another 
taste,  and  put  the  cup  down  empty. 

“  It’s  very  comforting,”  said  Mrs.  Corney. 

“  Very  much  so,  indeed,  ma’am,”  said  the 
beadle.  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  a  chair  beside 
the  matron,  and  tenderly  inquired  what  had 
happened  to  distress  her. 

“  Nothing,”  replied  Mrs.  Corney.  “  I  am 
a  foolish,  excitable,  weak  creetur.” 

“  Not  weak,  ma’am,”  retorted  Mr.  Bumble, 
drawing  his  chair  a  little  closer.  “  Are  you 
a  weak  creetur,  Mrs.  Corney  ?” 

“  We  are  all  weak  creeturs,”  said  Mrs. 
Corney,  laying  down  a  general  principle. 

“  So  we  are,”  said  the  beedle. 

Nothing  was  s.iid  on  either  side  for  a  mi¬ 
nute  or  two  afterwards  ;  and  by  the  expiration 
of  that  time  Mr.  Bumble  had  illustrated  the 
position  by  removing  his  left  arm  from  the 
back  of  Mrs.  Corney’s  chair,  where  it  had 
previously  rested,  to  Mrs.  Corney’s  apron¬ 
string,  round  which  it  gradually  became  en¬ 
twined. 

“  We  are  all  weak  creeturs,”  said  Mr. 
Bumble. 

Mrs.  Corney  sighed. 

“  Don’t  sigh,  Mrs.  Corney,”  said  Mr. 
Bumble. 
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“  I  can’t  help  it,”  said  Mrs.  Corney  ;  and 
she  sighed  again. 

“  This  is  a  very  comfortable  room,  ma’am,” 
said  Mr.  Bumble,  looking  round.  “  Another 
room  and  this,  ma’am,  would  be  a  complete 
thing.” 

“  It  would  be  too  much  for  one,”  murmured 
the  lady. 

**  But  not  for  two,  ma’am,’’  rejoined  Mr. 
Bumble  in  soft  accents.  “Eh,  Mrs.  Corney?” 

Mrs.  Corney  drooped  her  head  when  the 
beadle  said  this,  and  the  beadle  drooped  his 
to  get  a  view  of  Mrs.  Corney’s  face.  Mrs. 
Corney  with  great  propriety  turned  her  head 
away,  and  released  her  hand  to  get  at  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  but  insensibly  replaced 
it  in  that  of  Mr.  Bumble. 

“  The  board  allow  you  coals,  don’t  they, 
Mrs.  Corney  ?’’  affectionately  inquired  the 
beadle,  pressing  her  hand. 

u  And  candles,”  replied  Mrs.  Corney, 
slightly  returning  the  pressure. 

“  Coals,  candles,  and  house-rent  free,” 
said  Mr.  Bumble.  “  Oh,  Mrs.  Corney,  what 
a  angel  you  are  !” 

The  lady  was  not  proof  against  this  burst 
of  feeling.  She  sunk  into  Mr.  Bumble’s  arms; 
and  that  gentleman,  in  his  agitation,  im¬ 
printed  a  passionate  kiss  upon  her  chaste  nose. 

“  Such  parochial  perfection  !”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Bumble,  rapturously.  “  You  know  that 
Mr.  Slout  is  worse  to-night,  my  fascinator  ?’’ 

“  Yes,”  replied  Mrs.  Corney,  bashfully. 

“  He  can’t  live  a  week,  the  doctor  says,” 
pursued  Mr.  Bumble.  “  He  is  the  master  of 
this  establishment;  his  death  will  cause  a 
wacancy;  that  wacancy  must  be  filled  up. 
Oh,  Mrs.  Corney,  what  a  prospect  this  opens  ! 
What  a  opportunity  for  a  joining  of  hearts 
and  housekeeping!” 

Mrs.  Corney  sobbed. 

“  The  little  word  ?”  said  Mr.  Bumble, 
bending  over  the  bashful  beauty.  “  The  one 
little,  little,  little  word,  my  blessed  Corney  ?” 

“  Ye — ye — yes  !  sighed  out  the  matron. 

“  Oue  more,”  pursued  the  beadle ;  “  com¬ 
pose  your  darling  feelings  for  only  one  more. 
When  is  it  to  come  off  ?” 

Mrs.  Corney  twice  essayed  to  speak,  and 
twice  failed.  At  length,  summoning  up 
courage,  she  threw  her  arms  round  Mr.  Bum¬ 
ble’s  neck,  and  said  it  might  be  as  soon  as 
ever  he  pleased,  and  that  he  was  “  a  irre¬ 
sistible  duck.” 

Matters  being  thus  amicably  and  satisfac¬ 
torily  arranged,  the  contract  was  solemnly 
ratified  in  another  tea  cup-full  of  the  pepper¬ 
mint  mixture,  which  was  rendered  the  more 
necessary  by  the  flutter  and  agitation  of  the 
lady’s  spirits. — Bentley's  Miscellany. 


SAFFRON-HILL,  ANU  THE  THREE  CRIPPLES. 

Near  to  the  spot  on  which  Snow-hill  and 
Holborn-hill  meet,  there  opens  upon  the 


right  hand  as  you  come  out  of  the  city,  a 
narrrow  and  dismal  alley  leading  to  Saffron- 
hill.  In  its  filthy  shops  are  exposed  for  sale 
huge  bunches  of  second  hand  silk  handker¬ 
chiefs  of  all  sizes  and  patterns, — for  here 
reside  the  traders  who  purchase  them  from 
pickpockets.  Hundreds  of  these  handker¬ 
chiefs  hang  dangling  from  pegs  outside  the 
windows,  or  flaunting  from  the  door-posts ; 
and  the  shelves  within  are  piled  with  them. 
Confined  as  the  limits  of  Field-lane  are,  it 
has  its  barber,  its  coffee-shop,  its  beer-shop, 
and  its  fried  fish  warehouse.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  colony  of  itself,  the  emporium  of 
petty  larceny,  visited  at  early  morning  and 
setting-in  of  dusk  by  silent  merchants,  who 
traffick  in  dark  back-parlours,  and  go  as 
strangely  as  they  come.  Here  the  clothes- 
man,  the  shoe-vamper,  and  the  rag-merchant 
display  their  goods  as  sign-boards  to  the 
petty  thief ;  and  stores  of  old  iron  and  bones, 
and  heaps  of  mildewy  fragments  of  woollen 
stuff'  and  linen,  rust  and  rot  in  the  grimy 
cellars. 

The  Three  Cripples,  or  rather  the  Cripples, 
was  the  sign  by  which  the  establishment  was 
familiarly  known  to  its  patrons.  The  room 
was  illuminated  by  two  gas-lights,  the  glare 
of  which  was  prevented,  by  the  barred  shut¬ 
ters  and  closely-drawn  curtains  of  faded  red, 
from  being  visible  outside.  The  ceiling  was 
blackened,  to  prevent  its  colour  being  injured 
by  the  flaring  of  the  lamps  ;  and  the  place 
was  so  full  of  dense  tobacco-smoke,  that  at 
first  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  discern  any¬ 
thing  further.  By  degrees,  however,  as  some 
of  it  cleared  away  through  the  open,  door,  an 
assemblage  of  heads,  as  confused  as  the 
noises  that  greeted  the  ear,  might  be  made 
out ;  and,  as  the  eye  grew  more  accustomed 
to  the  scene,  the  spectator  gradually  became 
aware  of  the  presence  of  a  numerous  company, 
male  and  female,  crowded  round  a  long  table, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  sat  a  chairman  with 
a  hammer  of  office  in  his  hand,  while  a  pro¬ 
fessional  gentleman,  with  a  blueish  nose, 
and  his  face  tied  up  for  the  benefit  of  a  tooth¬ 
ache,  presided  at  a  jingling  piano  in  a  re¬ 
mote  corner.  The  professional  gentlemaa 
running  over  the  keys  by  way  of  prelude, 
occasioned  a  general  cry  of  order  for  a  song ; 
which  having  subsided,  a  young  lady  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  entertain  the  company  with  a 
ballad  in  four  verses,  between  each  of  which 
the  accompanyist  played  the  melody  all 
through  as  loud  as  he  could.  When  this  was 
over,  the  chairman  gave  a  sentiment ;  after 
which,  the  professional  gentlemen  on  the 
chairman’s  right  and  left  volunteered  a  duet, 
and  sang  it  with  great  applause. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  some  faces  which 
stood  out  prominently  from  among  the  group. 
There  was  the  chairman  himself,  the  land¬ 
lord  of  the  house :  a  coarse,  rough,  heavy- 
built  fellow,  who,  while  the  songs  were  pro- 
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©ceding,  rolled  his  eyes  hither  and  thither, 
and,  seeming  to  give  himself  tip  to  joviality, 
had  an  eye  tor  every  thing  that  was  done, 
and  an  ear  for  every  thing  that  was  said, — 
and  sharp  ones,  too.  Near  him  were  the 
singers,  receiving  with  professional  indiffer¬ 
ence  the  compliments  of  the  company,  and 
applying  themselves  in  turn  to  a  dozen  prof¬ 
fered  glasses  of  spirits  and  water  tendered  by 
their  more  boisterous  admirers,  whose  counte¬ 
nances,  expressive  of  almost  every  vice  in 
almost  every  grade,  irresistibly  attracted  the 
attention  by  their  very  repulsiveness.  Cun¬ 
ning,  ferocity,  and  drunkenness  in  all  its 
stages  were  there  in  their  strongest  aspects  ; 
and  women — some  with  the  last  lingering 
tinge  of  their  early  freshness  almost  fading 
as  you  looked,  and  others  with  every  mark 
and  stamp  of  their  sex  utterly  beaten  out, 
and  presenting  hut  one  loathsome  blank  of 
profligacy  and  crime ;  some  mere  girls, 
others  but  young  women,  and  none  past  the 
prime  of  life, — formed  the  darkest  and  sad¬ 
dest  poition  of  this  dreary  picture. — Oliver 
Twist,  by  Boz;  Bentley's  Miscellany. 


THE  DROWNING  DUCKS. 

Amongst  the  sights  that  Mrs.  Bond 

Enjoy’d  yet  grieved  at  more  than  others, 
Were  little  ducklings  in  a  pond. 

Swimming  about  beside  their  mothers — 
Small  thiugs  like  living  water-lilies. 

But  yellow  as  the  daffo-dillies. 

“  It’s  very  hard,”  she  used  to  moan, 

“  That  other  people  have  their  ducklings 
To  grace  their  waters — mine  alone 
Have  never  auv  pretty  ehuckliugs.” 

For  why  ! — each  little  yellow  navy 
Went  down — all  downy — to  old  Davy  1 
She  had  a  lake — a  pond  I  mean — 

Its  wave  was  rather  thick  than  pearly —  ’ 
She  had  two  ducks,  their  napes  were  green — 
She  had  a  drake,  his  tail  was  curly, — 

Yet  spite  of  drake,  and  ducks,  and  pond. 

No  little  ducks  had  Mrs.  Bond! 

The  birds  were  both  the  best  of  mothers — 
The  uests  had  eggs — the  eggs  had  luck — 
The  infaut  D.'s  came  forth  like  others — 

But  there,  alas  !  the  matter  stuck ! 

They  might  as  well  liave  all  died  addle. 

As  die  when  they  began  to  paddle ! 

For  when,  as  native  instinct  taught  her. 

The  mother  set  her  brood  afloat, 

They  sauk  ere  long  light  under  water. 

Like  any  overloaded  boat ; 

They  were  web-footed  too  to  see, 

As  ducks  and  spiders  ought  to  be! 

No  peccant  humour  in  a  gander 
Biouglit  havoc  on  her  little  folks — 

No  poaching  cook — a  frying  pander 
To  appetite, — destroyed  their  yolks, — 
Beneath  her  very  eyes,  Od’  rot  ’em  1 
They  went,  like  plummets,  to  the  bottom. 

The  thing  was  strange — a  contradiction 
It  seem’d  of  nature  and  her  works ! 

For  little  ducks,  beyond  conviction. 

Should  float  without  the  help  of  corks : 
Great  Johnson  it  bewildered  him! 

To  hear  of  ducks  that  could  not  swim. 

Poor  Mrs.  Bond  !  what  could  she  do 

But  change  the  breed — and  she  tried  divers 
Which  dived  as  all  seemed  born  to  do  ; 

No  little  ones  were  e’er  survivors — 


I, ike  those  that  copy  gems.  I’m  thinking. 

They  all  were  given  to  die-sinking ! 

In  vain  their  downy  coats  were  shorn  , 

They  flounder’d  still! — Batch  after  batch  went 
The  little  fools  seem'd  ouly  l>orn 

And  hatch’d  for  nothing  but  a  hatchment! 
Whene  er  they  lauuch’d — O  sight  of  wonder  I 
Like  tires  the  water  “  got  them  under  !” 

No  woman  ever  gave  their  lucks 

A  better  chance  than  Mrs.  Bond  did; 

At  last  quite  out  of  heart  and  ducks. 

She  gave  her  pond  up  and  desponded ; 

For  Death  among  the  water-lilies. 

Cried  “  Dac  ad  me  ”  to  all  her  dillies  ! 

But  though  resolved  to  breed  no  more. 

She  brooded  often  ou  this  riddle — 

Alas  !  ’twas  darker  than  before  ! 

At  last  about  the  summer’s  middle. 

What  Johnson,  Mrs.  Bond,  or  none  did. 

To  clear  the  matter  up  the  Sun  did  1 

The  thirsty  Sirius,  dog-like  drauk 
So  deep,  his  furious  tongue  to  cool. 

The  shallow  waters  sank  and  sank. 

And  lo,  from  out  the  wasted  pool,  3 
Too  hot  to  hold  them  any  longer. 

There  crawl’d  some  eels  as  big  as  conger ! 

I  wish  all  folks  would  look  a  bit. 

In  such  a  case  below  the  surface ; 

But  when  the  eels  were  caught  and  split 
By  Mrs.  Boud,  just  think  of  her  face,  j 
In  each  inside  at  once  to  spy 
A  duckling  turn’d  to  giblet-pie ! 

The  sight  at  once  explained  the  case. 

Making  the  Dame  look  rather  silly,  * 

The  teuauts  of  that  Eely  Place 
Had  found  the  way  to  Pick  a  dilly. 

And  so  by  under-water  suctiou. 

Had  wrought  the  little  ducks’  abduction. 

Hood's  Own,  No.  2. 


A  VAI-ENTINE. 

THE  WEATHER.  TO  P.  MURPHV,  ESQ.,  I1.N.  8. 

“  These,  properly  speaking,  being  esteemed  the 
three  arms  of  Meteoric  action.” 

Dear  Murphy,  to  improve  her  charms. 

Your  servant  humbly  begs; 

She  thanks  you  for  her  leash  of  arms,] 

But  wants  a  biace  of  legs. 

Moreover,  as  you  promise  folks. 

On  certain  days  a  drizzle: 

She  thinks,  in  case  she  cannot  rain. 

She  should  have  means  to  mizzle. 

Some  lightuing  too^ may  just  fall  due. 

When  woods  begin  to  moult ; 

And  if  she  cannot  “  fork  it  out,” 

She’ll  wish  to  make  a  bolt! 

Ibid. 


f^otes  of  a  Meatier. 


QUENTIN  DURWARD  CORRECTED. 

A  visit  to  Liege,  and  the  mention  of  the 
Bishop  and  his  palace,  are  likely  to  call  to 
the  mind  of  an  Englishman  the  vivid  scenes 
and  descriptions  of  Quentin  Durward.  He 
will,  however,  in  vain  endeavour  to  identify 
many  of  the  places  there  spoken  of,  with  the 
spot.  The  Bishop’s  “  Castle  of  Schonwaldt, 
situated  about  ten  miles  from  the  town,”  can¬ 
not  be  identified  with  Seraign,  as  it  was  not 
built  till  a  much  later  period :  indeed  we 
believe  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  never  visited 
Liege  himself,  so  that  his  localities  are  purely 
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imaginary.  He  has  also  made  a  slight  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  romance  from  the  real  facts  of 
history  as  far  as  relates  to  Liege:  as  the 
events  on  which  he  founded  the  novel  are  of 
the  highest  interest,  and  serve  to  illustrate 
the  story  of  this  ancient  Imperial  free  city/’ 
it  may  not  be  amis  shortly  to  relate  them. 
The  citizens  of  Liege,  puffed  up,  as  Philip 
de  Commines  says,  by  pride  and  riches,  gave 
constant  proofs  of  their  boldness  and  inde¬ 
pendence  by  acts  of  insubordination,  and  even 
of  open  rebellion  against  their  liege  Lord, 
Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  and  against 
the  bishops  who  were  his  allies  or  supported 
by  him.  He  had  inflicted  severe  chastise¬ 
ment  upon  the  Liegois  after  his  victory  at 
St.  Tron  (when  many  thousands  were  left 
dead  on  the  field),  by  abridging  their  privi¬ 
leges  and  taking  away  their  banners;  and 
when  they  submissively  brought  him  the 
keys  of  the  town,  he  refused  to  enter  by  the 
gates,  but  compelled  them  to  batter  down  the 
city  wall  for  a  distance  of  twenty  fathoms, 
and  fill  up  the  ditch.  He  then  entered  by 
the  breach  with  his  visor  down,  his  lance  in 
rest,  at  the  head  of  his  armed  bands,  as  a 
conqueror ;  and  further  to  disable  the  bold 
burghers  from  mutiny,  ordered  all  their  forti¬ 
fications  to  be  demolished.  This  punish¬ 
ment  was  inflicted  in  1467,  but  it  was  so 
little  regarded,  that  the  very  next  year  they 
again  broke  out  into'open  revolt,  (at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  secret  emissaries  of  Louis  XI.), 
seized  upon  the  person  of  their  bishop  in  his 
castle  at  Tongres,  and  brought  him  prisoner 
to  Liege. 

They  were  headed  by  one  John  de  Vilde, 
or  Ville,  called  by  the  French  Le  Suavage: 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  an  English¬ 
man  whose  real  name  was  Wild ,  and  that  he 
was  one  of  those  lawless  soldiers  who  at  that 
time  served  wherever  they  got  best  paid, 
changing  sides  whenever  it  suited  them. 

The  Liegois,  under  this  Vilde,  committed 
many  acts  of  cruelty,  cutting  in  pieces,  before 
the  bishop’s  eyes,  one  of  his  attendants,  and 
murdering  sixteen  others  who  were  canons 
of  the  church,  on  the  road  to  Liege.  In  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  romance,  William  de  la  Marck 
plays  nearly  the  same  part  as  Wild  ;  but  in 
reality  this  bishop  was  not  murdered,  but 
succeeded  soon  after  in  making  his  escape. 

In  1482,  fourteen  years  after  the  events 
narrated  in  the  novel,  and  long  after  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  William  de  la 
Marck,  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes ,  wishing 
to  obtain  the  mitre  for  his  son,  murdered  the 
then  Bishop  of  Liege,  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
successor  of  him  whom  Charles  the  Bold  had 
supported. 

When  tidings  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
men  of  Liege  were  brought  to  Charles  the 
Bold  at  Peronne,  he  immediately  laid  Louis 
under  arrest,  exactly  as  described  in  the  novel, 
and  compelled  him  to  march  against  the 


rebels,  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  while  he 
led  on  his  own  Burgundians.  Louis  showed 
little  hesitation  to  comply  with  the  proposal, 
though  the  citizens  were  his  allies,  and  he 
had  in  fact  fomented  the  rebellion.  Nothing, 
however,  appears  to  have  damped  the  courage 
of  the  Liegois :  they  made  three  separate 
sallies  out  of  their  breaches  and  over  their 
ruined  walls.  They  were  led  on  by  the  same 
Vilde,  who,  in  one  of  these  attacks  was  slain, 
but  not  before  he  had  laid  low  many  of  the 
bravest  among  the  Burgundian  guards.  Their 
last  sally  was  planned  at  a  moment  when  the 
invading  forces,  tired  out  with  long  watching, 
had  taken  off  their  armour  and  retired  to  rest 
previous  to  the  grand  assault  on  the  town 
which  Charles  and  Louis  had  arranged  for 
the  following  morning.  The  foremost  in  this 
enterprise  were  600  rnen  from  a  town  called 
Franchimont,  on  the  road  between  Liege  and 
Spa,  firm  allies  of  the  citizens,  and  considered 
their  bravest  soldiers.  Like  the  Spartans 
and  Romans  of  old,  these  600  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  enterprise  of  seizing  or  slaying 
the  two  princes,  as  they  lay  in  their  quarters 
before  the  town,  or  agreed  to  perish  in  the 
attempt.  About  midnight,  the  Scotch  archers 
and  Burgundian  guards,  attached  to  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  two  sovereigns,  were  roused  by  a 
terrible  alarm  of  the  enemy,  who  had  pene¬ 
trated  almost  up  to  the  two  houses  in  which 
the  princes  were  lodged  without  discovery. 
The  attack  was  so  sudden,  and  the  confusion 
which  ensued  so  much  augmented  by  the 
jealousy  which  subsisted  between  the  Duke 
and  the  King,  each  believing  the  other  to  be 
concerned  in  the  plot,  that  the  enterprise  had 
nearly  succeeded.  But  having  recovered  from 
the  surprise  and  hastily  put  on  their  armour, 
they  succeeded  at  last,  with  the  aid  of  their 
guards,  in  driving  back  the  assailants,  and 
the  brave  men  of  Franchimont  were  for  the 
most  part  cut  to  pieces. 

The  next  day  the  city  was  stormed,  as  in¬ 
tended  ;  but  the  invaders  found  less  resistance 
than  was  expected.  It  appeared  that  the 
citizens  had  supposed  themselves  secure  on 
that  day,  because  it  was  Sunday,  and  were 
taking  some  rest  after  the  exertions  of  the 
preceding  night.  So  unsuspicious  were  they 
indeed,  that  the  beseigers  found  the  doth 
laid  in  almost  every  house  which  they  entered 
as  it  happened  to  be  dinner  time.  Many 
were  slaughted  at  once  to  appease  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  Charles;  a  great  number  fled  to  the 
woods,  only  to  perish  there  of  cold.  The  city 
was  condemned  by  him  to  destruction  ;  and 
no  sooner  had  he  quitted  it,  than  it  was  set  on 
fire  in  three  places,  and  all  the  buildings, 
except  churches  or  convents,  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

These  events  took  place  in  1468  ;  before 
that  time  the  number  of  inhabitants  exceeded 
120,000. — Handbook  for  Travellers. 
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LEGEND  OF  THE  WILD  HUNTSMAN. 

About  nine  miles  N.  W.  from  Erbach,  be¬ 
tween  Reichelshein  and  Bilstein,in  a  wild  and 
secluded  mountain  district,  surrounded  by 
forests,  lies  the  castle  of  Rodenstein,  the  seat 
of  the  singular  superstition  of  the  Knight  of 
Rodenstein,  or  the  wild  Jager ,  who,  issuing 
from  out  the  ruined  walls  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  castle  of  Schnellert,  his  usual  abode, 
announces  the  approach  of  war  by  traversing 
the  air  with  a  noisy  armament,  to  the  castle 
of  Rodenstein,  situated  on  a  solitary  moun¬ 
tain  opposite.  “  The  strange  noises  heard 
on  the  eve  of  battles,  are  authenticated  by 
affidavits  preserved  in  the  village  of  Reichel¬ 
shein  ;  some  are  of  so  recent  a  date  as  1743 
and  1796,  and  some  persons  profess  to  have 
been  convinced  by  their  eyes  as  well  as  their 
ears.  In  this  manner  the  people  assert  that 
they  were  forewarned  of  the  victories  of  Leip- 
sicand  Waterloo.  If  the  spectral  host  return 
at  once  to  Schnellert,  nothing  material  occurs; 
but  if  the  huntsman  tarry  with  his  train, 
then  some  momentous  event,  threatening  evil 
and  calamity  to  Germany,  is  expected  by  the 
people  to  occur.  The  flying  army  of  Roden¬ 
stein  may  probably  be  owing  to  a  simple 
cause.  The  power  of  the  wind  is  very  great, 
and  its  roar  singularly  solemn  and  sonorous, 
in  these  vast  districts  of  forest.  In  the  pine 
forests  it  sometimes  tears  up  thousands  of 
trees  in  a  night.” — Autumn  near  the  Rhine . 

The  legend  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  has 
been  attributed,  with  some  probability,  to 
another  cause — the  passage  at  night  of  vast 
flocks  of  the  larger  birds  of  passage,  as  cranes, 
storks,  &c.,  through  the  air  in  their  annual 
migrations.  The  rustling  of  so  many  wings, 
and  the  wild  cries  of  the  fowl,  heard  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  and  in  the  solitude  of  the 
forest,  may  easily  have  furnished  the  super¬ 
stitious  peasant  with  the  idea  of  the  aerial 
huntsman  and  his  pack.  Since  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  German  empire,  the  spectre,  it  is 
said,  has  given  up  his  nocturnal  chase;  at 
least,  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm  house  liv¬ 
ing  directly  under  the  Rodenstein  have  not, 
for  many  years,  been  disturbed  by  noise  or 
sight  that  can  be  traced  to  a  ghostly  origin. — 
Handbook  for  Travellers. 


A  ROYAL  HOBBY. 

About  two  miles  before  reaching  the  bridge 
over  the  Havel,  on  the  route  from  Berlin 
to  Lelpsic,  by  Potzdam,  a  road  striking  off 
to  the  right,  leads  to  The  Peacock  Island 
(Pfauen-Insel),  surrounded  by  the  Havel, 
about  one  and  a  half  mile  distant.  It  is  a 
favourite  summer  retreat  of  the  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  what  Virginia  Water  was  to  George  IV. 
Though  originally  a  rabbit-warren,  it  has 
been  converted  by  taste  and  art  into  delight¬ 
ful  pleasure-grounds,  ornamented  with  trees, 
gardens,  shrubberies,  and  lawns,  filled  with 


rare  plants  and  animals,  while  the  scenery  of 
the  lake  itself  is  highly  picturesque,  more 
especially  when  contrasted  with  the  monoto¬ 
nous  sandy  plains  round  Berlin.  The  follow¬ 
ing  clear  and  useful  description  of  the  spot 
was  written  by  a  lady  who  visited  it  recently: 

“  A  day  should  be  dedicated  to  the  Pfauen- 
Insel.  Tuesday  and  Thursday  are  the  public 
days,  but  strangers  are  admitted  at  all  times, 
unless  the  Royal  Family  are  there.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  Potzdam  is  about  four  and  a  half 
miles.  A  road  on  the  left  (in  coming  from 
Potzdam)  leads  from  Glienicke  to  a  Ferry:  it 
is  sandy  and  heavy,  but  a  chaussee  was  in 
contemplation  in  1834,  and  is  already  (1836) 
completed  from  Berlin.  A  boat  starts  from 
the  island  as  soon  as  you  arrive  at  the  ferry, 
and  three  minutes  convey  you  to  the  shore. 
The  island  is  the  king’s  hobby,  and  he  has 
made  it  an  enchanting  sport,  an  Oasis  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness  of  sand  and  firs.  You 
land  at  a  picturesque  cottage  covered  with 
creepers,  and  almost  concealed  by  the  number 
of  beautiful  hot-house  plants  with  which  it  is 
ornamented.  The  Schloss  is  a  kind  of  fancy 
building  like  a  decoration  des  Theatres,  con¬ 
taining  small  but  comfortable  apartments, 
furnished  with  great  simplicity.  The  king’s 
bed- room  contains  his  tent-bed,  and  just 
above  it  the  most  perfect  copy  of  the  lovely 
bust  of  his  deceased  queen,  taken  from 
Rauch’s  statue.  The  hot-house  is  superb,  so 
lofty  as  to  contain  some  of  the  finest  and 
highest  palm-trees  in  Europe,  so  large  as  to 
boast  a  specimen  of  almost  every  rare  plant.’* 
In  a  circle  cf  about  three  miles,  there  is 
every  variety  of  building  which  enlivens  En¬ 
glish  or  French  gardens  ;  menageries,  pavi¬ 
lions,  and  farm-yard  and  dairy,  lawns  adorned 
with  clumps  and  groves  of  the  most  beautiful 
oaks,  elm,  beech-trees,  and  limes.  I  never 
saw  a  spot  laid  out  with  more  taste.  The 
king  has  employed  twenty  years  in  bringing 
it  to  perfection.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
travellers  are  often  unconscious  of  its  exis¬ 
tence,  and  do  not  visit  it.  The  Havel  often 
expands  into  little  lakes,  and  this  island  is  in 
one  of  these  lake.  The  Frigate  given  by  our 
king  to  the  king  of  Prussia  is  most  appropri¬ 
ately  placed  here.  Its  miniature  proportions 
suit  well  with  the  lake  scenery  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  The  English  sailors  who  ac¬ 
companied  it  over  to  Germany  were  appointed 
to  do  the  honours  to  their  countrymen,  and 
were  highly  amusing  in  their  remarks  on  the 
royal  family,  who  are  very  kind  to  them.” — 
Ibidem. 


LONDON  AND  OXFORD. 

To  a  thought  fid  eye,  even  external  appearance 
is  very  full  of  meaning.  And  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  contrast  more  pregnant  with 
serious  reflection,  than  is  presented  by  a  rapid 
transition  from  the  Metropolis  to  Oxford.  It 
must  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  tra- 
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veiled  in  England.  London  itself  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  world. 
Its  vast  size,  its  dense  population,  its  bouud- 
less  and  multifarious  wealth  lying  open  in 
the  midst  of  want  and  vice;  the  splendour 
of  its  palaces  contrasted  with  the  misery  of 
its  hovels  ;  the  eager,  restless  faces,  marked 
deep  with  anxiety  or  vice,  that  throng  its 
streets ;  its  crowds  where  each  man  is  un¬ 
known  to  the  other,  and  every  one  is  strug¬ 
gling  to  rise  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour  ;  even  the  daily  supply  of  its  public 
wants,  secured  with  a  wonderful  accuracy, 
through  the  instinctive  rapacity  of  private 
selfishness — altogether  form  a  spectacle  of 
melancholy  and  painful  interest,  most  fit  to 
prepare  the  mind  for  receiving  deeply  the 
impressions  produced  by  the  sight  of  Oxford. 
From  noise,  and  glare,  and  brilliancy,  the 
traveller  comes  upon  a  very  different  scene — 
a  mass  of  towers,  pinnacles,  and  spires,  rising 
in  the  bosom  of  a  valley,  from  groves,  which 
hide  all  buildings  but  such  as  are  consecrated 
to  some  wise  and  holy  purpose.-  —The  same 
river  which  in  the  metropolis  is  covered  with 
a  forest  of  masts  and  ships,  here  gliding 
quietly  through  meadows,  with  scarcely  a 
sail  upon  it — dark  and  ancient  edifices  clus¬ 
tered  together  in  forms  full  of  richness  and 
beauty,  yet  solid  as  if  to  last  for  ever ;  such 
as  become  institutions  raised  not  for  the 
vanity  of  the  builder,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
coming  ages  —  streets,  almost  avenues  of 
edifices,  which  elsewhere  would  pass  for 
palaces,  but  all  of  them  dedicated  to  God — 
thoughtfulness,  repose,  and  gravity,  in  the 
countenance  and  even  dress  of  their  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  and,  to  mark  the  stir  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life,  instead  of  the  roar  of  carriages, 
the  sound  of  hourly  bells  calling  men  toge¬ 
ther  to  prayer. 

And  the  contrast  would  be  still  more 
Striking,  and  the  comparison  more  just,  if, 
before  the  traveller  entered  Oxford,  he  could 
be  carried  from  the  splendour  of  London, 
through  some  of  those  vast  manufacturing 
towns,  which  in  reality  constitute  its  suburbs, 
and  supply  the  wealth  which  it  displays  at 
the  cost  of  men’s  bodies  and  souls.  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  London  are  separate  indeed 
locally,  but  they  are  one  city,  a  city  of  Mam¬ 
mon.  And  to  see  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
metropolis,  we  should  place  by  the  side  of  its 
shops,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  parks  and 
squares,  the  miserable  lanes  and  hovels,  the 
noisome  factories,  the  filthy  atmosphere,  and 
the  squalid,  degraded  population  from  which 
England,  and  the  metropolis  of  England 
draw  their  boasted  treasures.  It  would  be  a 
very  touching  and  a  very  humbling  sight — 
but  men  would  then  understand  better  the 
contrast  between  a  city  in  which  wealth  is 
created  for  man,  and  one  in  which  it  has 
been  lavished,  and  still  is  expended,  for  God. 
— Quarterly  Review. 


©atfjmr, 

A  losing  gambler  rushing  out  of  Crock- 
ford’s  at  three  o’clock  of  a  summer  morning, 
saw  a  stout  man  with  his  foot  raised  on  the 
post  at  the  corner  engaged  in  the  very  peace¬ 
able  and  proper  act  of  tying  his  shoe.  The 
gambler  ran  at  the  stout  man,  kicked  his 
anonymous  quarter,  and  upset  him.  The 
stout  man  rose  in  astonishment  at  the  outrage, 
and  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  exclaimed, 
“  What’s  that  for  P  I  was  only  tying  my  shoe 
at  that  post.” — “  Only  tying  your  shoe  at 
that  post,”  roared  the  other  in  a  frenzy  of 
rage,  “  you  are  always  tying  your  shoe  at  that 
post !  ” 

There  were  three  things  which  Solomon, 
albeit  the  wisest  of  men,  did  not  understand. 
There  are  two  things  which  have  perplexed 
and  baffled  all  modern  sagacity,  namely', 
why  dogs  turn  round  three  times  before  they 
lie  down ;  and  why  dustmen  wear  red 
breeches,  which  habit  is  inscrutable. — Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Government. — If  your  wife  happen  to  be 
of  opinion  that  absolute  monarchy  is  better 
than  constitutional  government,  be  resigned  ; 
you  cannot  say  your  sovereign  was  not  of 
your  own  choosing. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Wallenstein. — 
Few  of  those  who  love  to  loiter  in  the  picture- 
gallery  of  history,  “  amid  the  painted  forms 
of  other  times,”  but  have  felt  their  march 
arrested  and  their  attention  charmed  by  two 
great  figures  in  the  compartment  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
Wallenstein.  There  is  in  the  former  a  simple 
sublimity — a  diffused  and  holy  lustre — which 
sets  criticism  at  defiance,  and  the  glory  of 
the  saint  is  distinguishable  around  the  casque 
of  the  Protestant  warrior.  There  is  a  gloom 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  other, — a  shadow  of 
pride,  and  passion,  and  evil  destiny, — which 
pains  while  it  fascinates  ;  yet,  turning  from 
both  or  either,  we  may  wander  with  quickened 
step  and  unobservant  eye  “  through  rows  of 
warriors  and  through  ranks  of  kings,”  a  host 
of  crowned  and  helmeted  and  peruked  non¬ 
entities,  before  we  look  on  the  like  of  either 
again _ Quarterly  Review. 

The  present  age  has  been  very  rightly 
named  the  age  of  faithlessness.  Its  great 
maxim  is  distrust.  Its  great  wisdom,  suspi¬ 
cion.  No  truth  is  to  be  admitted  without 
demonstration.  No  man  to  be  believed 
without  his  witness. — Quarterly  Review. 
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THE  CLIFTON  SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE. 

Of  Clifton's  “airy  rocks”  an  Engraving, 
and  description,  with  some  supplementary 
details  by  a  friend  and  correspondent,  will 
be  found  in  our  fourteenth  volume.  The 
stupendous  bridge  represented  on  the  opposite 
page  is  a  subsequent  addition,  presenting  a 
splendid  mechanical  triumph  even  of  this 
scientific  age. 

The  engineer  of  this  magnificent  work  is 
Mr.  Brunei.  The  time  chosen  for  its  com¬ 
mencement  was  singularly  appropriate ;  it  be¬ 
ing  on  Saturday,  August  27,  1836,  the  closing 
day  of  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held 
at  Bristol,  in  the  above  year.  Touching  this 
anniversary,  a  contemporary  neatly  observes  : 
“  the  place  of  meeting  had  advantages  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itself.  The  north  of  Somerset  is  a 
county  of  great  geological  interest :  it  connects 
itself  by  an  interesting  chain  of  geological 
gradations  with  the  much  debated  carbona¬ 
ceous  district  of  Devonshire,  and  its  blue 
lias  quarries  are  in  themselves  a  fossil  mu¬ 
seum.  And,  moreover,  as  lovers  of  science 
are  not  unfrequently  idle  men,  (with  respect 
be  it  spoken,)  and  lovers  of  pleasure,  to  their 
investigations  were  offered  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  northern  coast  of  Devon — 
Portlock,  Linton,  Ilfracombe,  and  Clovelly — 
names  treasured  among  the  tenderest  recol¬ 
lections  of  travellers  in  search  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque.  Who,  too,  had  not  heard  of  that  de¬ 
lightful  excursion  of  a  day,  from  Wells  to 
Weston,  if  he  had  never  been  fortunate 
enough  to  make  it — a  day’s  journey,  which 
includes  within  it  a  visit  to  the  remarkable 
cavern  of  YVokey,  the  cliffs  of  Cheddar,  the 
hone-cave,  more  correctly  the  hyaena  den,  of 
Banwell,  and  the  bay  of  Weston.  Again, 
northward,  there  were  the  Severn  and  the 
Wye,  offering  themselves  to  the  me  of  the 
Association,  for  an  excursion  to  Chepstow 
and  Tintern  ;  and  last,  but  not  least  of  ob- 
ects  of  interest,  was  Clifton  itself,  with  its 
vast  limestone  cliff's,  or  rather  quarries, 
crowned  with  terrace  upon  terrace,  and  cres¬ 
cent  upon  crescent,  of  Bath  stone  palaces.”* 

Preparatory  to  the  laying  of  the  first  stone 
of  the  abutment  of  the  bridge,  on  the 
Leigh  or  Somerset  shore,  an  iron  rod  was 
stretched  across  the  Avon  ;  this,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  23rd  of  August,  was  precipitated 
from  its  airy  height,  in  consequence  of  the 
breaking  of  a  rope  on  the  Clifton  shore  ;  one 
man  only  was  slightly  hurt,  but  the  iron  was 
driven  above  five  feet  deep  in  the  bed  of  the 
river.  Its  appearance,  when  fished  up  again, 
was  very  curious,  being  not  only  crusted  with 
mud,  but  bent  into  all  the  forms  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  into  which  it  had  been  precipitated.  Its 
curves  and  contortions  when  once  more  ele¬ 
vated  to  its  position,  which  was  ably  aecom- 

*  Magazine  of  Popular  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  132-133. 


plished  by  Mr.  Brunei,  junior,  made  it  a  more 
picturesque  object  than  it  was  before ;  and 
thousands  visited  the  spot,  which  had  become 
additionally  interesting  from  the  accident. 

All  things  being  made  ready,  at  an  early 
hour  on  Saturday  morning,  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton  laid  the  first  stone,  after  the 
customary  ceremonies,  which  he  followed  with 
a  pertinent  address  ;  a  procession  having 
proceeded  to  Clifton,  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant  Claxon,  R.N.,  with  the  usual 
insignia  and  decorations.  Among  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  present  were  Lord  Sandon,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  and  Mr.  Brunei,  the  engineer  of  the 
bridge.  “  The  rocky  ridges  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,”  says  the  editor  of  the  Literary 
Gazette ,  “  were  crowded  with  animated  hu¬ 
man  life,  and  the  effect  amid  such  scenery 
can  hardly  be  imagined,  far  less  described. 
The  water  alone  wanted  some  animation,  for 
there  was  hardly  a  boat  upon  it,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  steamer  passing  up  and  down  scarcely 
redeemed  it  from  stagnation.  Four  small 
balloons  sent  up  from  below’  the  crag  on  the 
Leigh  side,  seemed  to  interest  the  multitude 
more  than  any  thing  else ;  and,  in  truth,  it 
was  pretty  to  see  them  float  along  over  the 
uplifted  gaze  of  these  tens  of  thousands,  on 
so  beautiful  a  spot.  At  the  conclusion,  the 
rivulet,  not  the  tide,  of  human  existence 
winding  down  the  serpentine  path  on  the 
Clifton  side  was  a  curious  spectacle.  At  the 
Gloucester  Hotel,  a  breakfast  was  given  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Suspension  Bridge  to 
about  three  hundred  persons;  several  gentle¬ 
men  addressed  the  assembly,  and  the  cheer¬ 
ing  was  not  the  less  loud,  because  tea,  and 
not  wine,  was  circulating  at  the  tables.  The 
reception  of  the  elder  Brunei  must  have  been 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  his  feelings. 

“  On  the  evening  of  this  day,  Messrs. 
Laxton  and  Tait,  two  young  engineers,  got 
into  a  basket-car,  and  were  drawn  across  the 
rod.  Some  obstacle  occurred  about  midway, 
when  the  rope  by  which  they  were  being  pulled 
across,  was  obliged  to  be  loosened  ;  and  this 
at  a  time  when  the  Benledi  steamer  was 
passing  below.  Her  mast  caught  the  line, 
and  had  it  not  been  cut  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  in  all  probability,  a  fatal  catastrophe 
would  have  attended  this  adventurous  attempt. 
As  it  was,  the  oscillation  of  the  rod  with  the 
suspended  car  was  appalling,  and  the  terror 
of  the  spectators  was  scarcely  appeased  when 
they  saw  the  parties  drawn  back  in  safety  to 
the  shore.” 

The  elevation  of  the  bridge  from  high- 
water  mark  is  230  feet ;  the  distance  L.etween 
the  piers,  630  feet ;  and  the  height  of  the 
piers,  76  feet.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
noble  work  is  57,000/.  The  Engraving  is 
copied  from  a  clever  lithograph,  diawn  by 
T,  L.  Rowbotham,  and  published  by  George 
Davey,  Broad  S:reet,  Bristol. 
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THE  YOUTH  AND  THE  SUNFLOWER. 
From  the  French  of  the  Messager  Fribourgeois. 

YOUTH. 

Majestic  flower  in  rich  array, 

With  gold-crown’d  forehead,  pr  tliee  say, 
Since  I'm  so  curious  to  learn. 

Why  thou  towards  the  Sun  should'st  turn  ? 

THE  SUNFLOWER. 

’Twas  he  preserv’d  me  in  t  lie  earth, 

’Tvvas  he  at  length  that  gave  me  birth; 
Each  folded  leaf  did  lie  unfold. 

And  crown'd  my  head  with  purest  gold; 

’TLs  thus  my  gratitude  I  show 

To  him  from  whom  these  blessings  flow  : 

Thus,  lovely  youth,  so  fair,  so  gay. 

As  thou  art  travelling  on  thy  way. 

By  me  a  wholesome  lesson  learn. 

And  ever  to  thy  Maker  turn. 

Oxford.  T.  S.  A. 

.dfuie  dirts’. 


THE  VKNUS  DE  MEDICIS. 

The  following  curious  account  of  the  means 
by  which  the  Venus  <le  Medicis  lost  one  of 
its  fingers,  and  which  has  been  replaced  by 
a  modern  artist,  is  given  in  the  Giornale 
Encyclopedico :  —  In  the  time  of  Cosmo  III., 
Lord  Ossory,  being  one  day  in  the  company 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  contemplating  this  won¬ 
derful  statue,  ottered  him  a  hundred  thousand 
livres  for  it,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  part 
with  it ;  saying,  that  in  two  months  he 
would  procure  t he  money,  and  a  ship  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  it  to  England.  The 
Grand  Duke  smiled  at  the  proposal,  but, 
without  making  any  reply,  turned  towards 
the  Marquis  Malaspina,  and  desired  him  to 
note  down  his  lordship’s  name,  and  the  affair 
ended  as  a  piece  of  pleasantry.  Lord  Ossory 
had  a  red  cornelian,  representing  a  Cupid, 
which  the  Grand  Duke  having  seen  some 
days  before,  had  admired  so  much,  that  his 
lordship  wished  to  make  him  a  present  of  it: 
his  Highness,  however,  would  not  accept  of 
it ;  and  upon  this  occasion  the  Englishman, 
with  a  delicate  generosity,  requested  Cosmo, 
though  he  would  not  consent  to  part  with  the 
Venus,  at  least  to  permit  him  to  marry  her; 
to  which  the  Grand  Duke  having  consented, 
his  lordship  put  the  ring  on  the  finger  of  the 
goddess,  and  fixed  it  as  firmly  as  possible ; 
thus  finding  means  to  gratify  the  duke  with 
the  cornelian,  without  wounding  his  pride. 
Cosmo,  thinking  the  representative  of  Cupid 
agreeable  to  the  subject  of  the  statue,  suf¬ 
fered  the  ring  to  remain  ;  and  the  statue 
would  still  have  been  adorned  with  it,  had 
not  a  person  clandestinely  entered  the  gallery 
one  day,  and  attempted  to  appropriate  the 
ring  to  himself;  hut  being  obliged  to  force 
it  off',  and  fearful,  perhaps,  that  he  should  be 
discovered,  in  his  haste  broke  the  finger. 
He,  however,  must  have  failed  in  his  attempt, 
although  in  what  manner  is  not  stated,  the 
ring  being  still  preserved,  appended  to  a  little 
gold  chain,  in  the  crystal  cabinet  of  the 
royal  gallery.  W.  G.  C. 
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TWO  ATTEMPTS  TO  ASCEND  CHIMBORAZO. 

BY  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

( Continued  from  page  136.)  . 

After  ail  hour  of  cautious  climbing,  the 
ridge  of  rock  became  less  steep  ;  but,  alas  ! 
the  mist  remained  as  thick  as  ever.  We 
now  began  gradually  to  suffer  from  great 
nausea.  The  tendency  to  vomiting  was  com¬ 
bined  with  some  giddiness  ;  and  much  more 
troublesome  than  the  difficulty  of  breathing. 
A  coloured  man  (a  mestize  of  Sail  Juan),  not 
from  selfish  motives,  but  merely  out  of  good 
nature,  had  been  unwilling  to  forsake  us. 
He  was  a  poor,  vigorous  peasant,  and  suffered 
more  than  we  did.  We  had  haemorrhage 
from  the  gums  and  lips.  The  conjunctiva  of 
the  eyes,  likewise,  was,  in  all,  gorged  with 
blood.  These  symptoms  of  extravasation  in 
the  eyes,  and  of  oozing  from  the  lips  and 
gums,  did  not  in  the  least  disquiet  us,  as  we 
had  repeatedly  experienced  them  before.  In 
Europe,  M.  Zumstein  began  to  experience 
haemorrhage  at  a  much  lower  elevation  on 
Mont  Rosa.  The  Spanish  warriors  during 
the  conquest  of  the  equinoctial  region  of 
America  (during  the  Conquista),  did  not 
ascend  above  the  snow  line,  thus  but  little 
above  the  elevation  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  yet 
Acosta,  in  his  Historia  Natural  dc  las  In- 
dias, — a  kind  of  physical  geography,  which 
may  he  called  a  master-piece  of  the  16th 
century, — speaks  circumstantially  of  “  Nau¬ 
sea  and  Spasm  of  the  Stomach, ”  as  painful 
symptoms  of  the  mountain- sickness,  which 
in  these  respects  is  analogous  to  sea-sickness . 
On  the  volcano  of  Pichincha  I  once  felt, 
without  experiencing  haemorrhage,  so  violent 
an  affection  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  by 
giddiness,  that  I  was  found  senseless  on  the 
ground,  just  as  I  left  my  companions  on  a 
wall  of  rock  above  the  defile  of  Verde-Cueha, 
in  order  to  perform  some  electrical  experi¬ 
ments  on  a  perfectly  open  space.  The 
height  v'as  inconsiderable,  below  13,800  feet. 
But  on  the  Antisana,  at  the  considerable 
elevation  of  17*220  feet,  our  young  travelling 
companion,  Don  Carlos  Montufar,  bled  freely 
from  the  lips.  All  of  these  phenomena  vary 
according  to  age,  constitution,  the  tenderness 
of  the  skin,  tlie  preceding  exertions  of  the 
muscular  powers;  yet  for  single  individuals 
they  are  a  kind  of  measure  of  the  atmospheric 
tenuity,  and  of  the  absolute  elevation  reached. 
According  to  my  observations  in  the  Cordil¬ 
leras,  these  symptoms  manifest  themselves  in 
white  people,  with  a  mercurial  column  between 
14  inches, — and  15  inches  10  lines.  It  is 
known  that  the  estimates  regarding  heights, 
which  aeronauts  maintain  that  they  have 
reached,  generally  deserve  but  little  credit, 
and  if  a  more  certain  and  extremely  accurate 
observer,  M.  Gay  Lussac,  who,  on  the  16th 
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of  September,  1804,  reached  the  vast  height 
of  21,600  feet  (thus  between  the  height  of 
Chimborazo  and  Illimani),  experienced  no 
haemorrhage,  this  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  absence  of  muscular  exertion.  According 
to  the  present  condition  of  eudiometry,  the 
air  of  those  lofty  regions  appear  to  contain  in 
proportion  as  much  oxygen  as  that  of  lower 
heights;  but  since  in  that  attenuated  air — 
the  barometric  pressure  only  one  half  of  that 
to  which  we  are  generally  exposed — the  blood 
in  each  act  of  respiration  takes  up  a  smaller 
quantity  of  oxygen,  it  is  certainly  conceivable 
that  a  general  feeling  of  weakness  should 
take  place.  Why  this  asthenie  as  in  faint¬ 
ing,  should  excite  nausea  and  a  tendency  to 
vomiting,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  determine ; 
as  little  is  it  here  to  be  proved,  that  the 
oozing  of  blood  (the  h»morrhage  from  the 
lips,  gums,  and  eyes),  which  also  has  not 
been  experienced  by  all,  at  such  great 
heights, — can  by  no  means  be  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  absence  of  a  “  mechanical 
counterpressure  ”  on  the  vascular  system ; 
our  attention  should  rather  be  engaged  in 
examining  the  probability  of  the  influence  of 
a  diminished  atmospheric  pressure,  during 
fatigue,  on  the  moving  of  the  legs  in  regions 
of  very  attenuated  air  ;  for,  according  to  the 
memorable  discovery  of  two  spirited  inquirers, 
Wilhelm  and  Edward  Weber,*  the  hovering 
leg,  hanging  from  the  trunk,  is  held  and 
carried  merely  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere. 

The  layers  of  mist  that  prevented  our  see¬ 
ing  distant  objects,  appeared  suddenly,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  total  stillnes  of  the  air, 
perhaps  through  electrical  processes,  to  be 
broken  up.  We  recognised  once  more,  and 
indeed  immediately  before  us,  the  dome¬ 
shaped  summit  of  Chimborazo.  It  was  an 
earnest,  momentous  gaze.  The  hope  to 
reach  this  summit  animated  our  powers  anew. 
The  ridge  of  rock,  only  here  and  there  covered 
with  thin  flakes  of  snow,  became  somewhat 
broader.  We  hastened  onwards  with  certain 
steps,  when  all  at  once  a  ravine  of  some 
400  feet  in  depth,  and  50  broad,  set  an  insur¬ 
mountable  barrier  to  our  undertaking.  We 
saw  distinctly  beyond  the  abyss,  our  ridge  of 
rock  continued  forward  in  the  same  direction; 
yet  I  doubt  its  leading  to  the  summit  itself. 
The  chasm  was  not  to  be  gone  round.  On 
the  Antisana,  M.  Bonpland  indeed  had  found 
it  possible,  after  a  very  cold  night,  to  proceed 
for  a  considerable  length  through  the  snow. 
We  durst  not  venture  the  attempt,  because  of 
the  looseness  of  the  mass,  and  the  form  of 
the  precipice  rendered  climbing  down  impos¬ 
sible.  It  was  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

*  Mechanik  der  Merschlichen  Gehwerhzeuge-  1836. 

§  64.  S.  147-160.  More  recent  experiments  of  the 
brothers  Weber,  at  Berlin,  have  fully  confirmed  the 
position,  that  the  leg  is  carried  in  the  acetabulum  by 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 


We  set  up  with  much  care  the  barometer 
It  indicated  13  inches  U-2‘10  lines.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  was  now — 1°  6'  ( -f- 
29u  12'  F.),  but  after  several  years’  stay  in 
the  hottest  regions  of  the  Tropics,  this  small 
degree  of  cold  benumbed  us.  Besides,  our 
boots  were  thoroughly  soaked  with  snow¬ 
water,  for  the  sand  that  covered  here  and 
there  the  ridge  was  mixed  with  old  snow. 
According  to  La  Place’s  barometrical  formula, 
we  had  reached  a  height  of  3,016  toises,  or 
more  precisely  18,097  Paris  feet.  If  La 
Condamine’s  estimate  of  the  height  of  Chim¬ 
borazo,  as  noted  on  the  stone-table  of  the 
Jesuit’s  College  in  Quito,  be  correct,  there 
failed  us  yet  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
1,224  feet,  or  thrice  the  height  of  St.  Peter’s 
church  at  Rome. 

La  Condamine  and  Bouguer  say  explicitly, 
that  they  attained,  on  Chimborazo,  the 
height  of  2,400  toises  only ;  but  they  glory 
in  having  seen  on  the  Corazon, — one  of  the 
most  picturesque  snow-mountains  (Nevados) 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Quito, — 
the  barometer  at  15  inches  10  lines.  They 
say  this  is  “  a  lower  state  thin  any  human 
being  has  hitherto  ever  been  in  a  situation  to 
observe.’’  At  the  above  described  point  on 
Chimborazo,  the  pressure  of  the  air  was 
about  two  inches  less  ;  less  also  than  at  the 
highest  point  reached  in  1818,  sixteen  years 
afterwards,  by  Captain  Gerard,  on  the  Tarhi- 
gang,  in  the  Himmalayan  Mountains.  I 
have  been  exposed  in  a  diving-bell  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  an  air-pressure  of  forty-five  inches, 
for  almost  an  hour  together.  The  flexibility 
of  the  human  organism  consequently  endures 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  barometer, 
amounting  to  thirty-one  inches.  Yet  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  human  race 
might  be  remarkably  changed,  if  great  cosmi- 
cal  causes  were  to  make  permanent  such  ex¬ 
tremes  in  atmospheric  tenuity  and  condensa¬ 
tion. 

We  remained  but  a  short  time  in  this 
mournful  solitude,  being  soon  again  entirely 
veiled  in  mist.  The  humid  air  was  not 
thereby  set  in  motion.  No  fixed  direction 
was  to  be  observed  in  single  groups  of  the 
denser  particles  of  vapour;  I  therefore  cannot 
say  whether  at  this  elevation  the  west  wind 
blows,  opposing  the  Tropical  monsoon.  We 
saw  no  longer  the  summit  of  Chimborazo, 
none  of  the  neighbouring  snow-mountains, 
still  less  the  table-lands  of  Quito.  We  were 
as  though  isolated  in  a  ball  of  air.  Some 
stone-lichens  only  had  followed  us  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  last  cryptoga- 
mic  plants  which  I  collected  were  Lecidea 
atrovireus  (Lichen  geographicus,  JVeb.\  and 
a  Gyrophora  of  Acharius ,  a  new  species 
(Gyrophora  rugosa),  at  about  the  height  of 
2,820  toises.  The  last  moss,  Grimmia  longi- 
rostris,  grew  400  toises  lower  down.  A 
butterfly  (sphinx)  was  caught  by  M.  Bon- 
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pland  at  the  height  of  15,000  feet  ;  we  saw  a 
fly  1,600  feet  higher.  The  following  facts 
afford  the  most  striking  proof  that  these  ani¬ 
mals  are  involuntarily  carried  up  into  those 
upper  regions  by  the  current  of  air  which 
rises  from  the  warmed  plains.  As  Boussin- 
gault  ascended  the  Silla  de  Caracas,  to  repeat 
my  measurement  of  the  mountain,  lie  saw 
from  time  to  time,  at  the  height  of  8,000  feet, 
at  noon,  as  the  west  wind  blew,  whitish 
bodies  rapidly  pass  through  the  air,  which 
he  at  first  took  for  soaring  birds  with  white 
plumage,  that  reflected  the  sun’s  rays. 
These  bodies  rose  with  great  rapidity  out  of 
the  valley  of  Caracas,  and  surmounting  the 
summit  of  Silla,  took  a  north-east  direction, 
and  reached  probably  the  sea.  Some  fell 
upon  the  southern  acclivity  of  the  Silla;  they 
were  grass-halms,  that  had  reflected  the  sun’s 
rays.  Boussingault  sent  me  some  of  these, 
which  still  had  ears,  in  a  letter  to  Paris, 
where  my  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Kunth, 
instantly  recognised  them  as  the  Wilfa  tena- 
cissima,  which  grows  in  the  valley  of  Cara¬ 
cas,  and  which  he  has  described  in  our  work, 
Nova  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum  Ame- 
ricce  x Equinoctialis .  I  must  remark,  that 
we  met  with  no  condor  on  Chimborazo,  that 
powerful  vulture,  which  is  so  frequent  on  the 
Antisana  and  Pichincha,  and  which  shows 
great  confidence  from  its  ignorance  of  man. 
The  condor  loves  pure  air,  in  order  the  easier 
from  on  high  to  recognise  its  prey  or  its  food, 
for  it  gives  dead  animals  the  preference. 

As  the  weather  became  more  and  more 
cloudy,  we  hastened  down  upon  the  same 
ledge  of  rock,  that  had  favoured  our  ascent. 
Caution,  however,  on  account  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  steps,  was  more  necessary  than 
in  climbing  up.  We  tarried  only  just  to  col¬ 
lect  fragments  of  rock.  We  foresaw  that  in 
Europe  “  a  little  bit  of  Chimborazo  ’’  would 
be  asked  for.  At  that  time,  no  mountain 
rock  in  any  part  of  South  America  had  been 
named ;  the  rocks  of  all  the  high  summits  of 
the  Andes  were  called  granite.  As  we  were 
at  the  height  of  about  17,400  feet,  it  began 
to  hail  violently.  The  hailstones  were 
opaque,  and  milk-white,  with  concentric 
layers,  some  appeared  considerably  flattened 
by  rotation,  twenty  minutes  before  we  reached 
the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  the  hail 
was  replaced  by  snow.  The  flakes  were  so 
dense,  that  the  snow  soon  covered  the  ridge 
of  rock  many  inches  deep  ;  we  should  have 
been  brought  into  great  danger,  had  the  snow 
surprised  us  at  the  height  of  18,000  feet.  At 
a  few  minutes  after  two  o’clock,  we  reached 
the  point  where  our  mules  were  standing. 
The  natives  that  remained  behind,  had  been 
very  apprehensive  for  our  safety. 
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THE  MONK  OK  SEVILLE. - BY  CAPTAIN 

MARRYAT. 

( From  the  New  York  Mirror.' ) 

The  scene  which  we  have,  with  permission, 
given  to  our  readers,  is  extracted  from  a 
play  entitled  “  The  Monk  of  Seville.”  It 
was,  we  believe,  commenced  by  Captain 
Marryat  when  he  was  in  England,  and  has 
been  finished  since  he  has  been  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  plot  has  been  borrowed  from  him¬ 
self,  being  taken  from  one  of  the  stories  in 
the  Tales  of  a  Pacha. 

The  heir  of  one  of  the  noblest  houses  in 
Spain,  has,  by  peculiar  circumstances,  been 
reared  up  in  a  monastery,  and  has  been  per¬ 
suaded  by  the  monks,  who  are  aware  of  his 
birth  and  his  rights,  to  take  the  vows,  that 
their  monastery  may  be  enriched  by  his  in¬ 
heritance.  Being  an  excellent  musician,  he 
has  been  permitted  to  give  lessons  in  his  art, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment ;  and, 
by  thus  partially  mixing  with  the  world,  he 
lias  imbibed  a  taste  for  it — and  contrives  to 
gratify  it  by  dressing  himself  as  a  Spanish 
cavalier — in  which  disguise,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  he  has,  as  an  unknown,  ex¬ 
cited,  for  some  time,  the  envy  and  surmises 
of  the  other  gallants  of  Seville.  At  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  which  the  play  opens,  the  hero  has 
just  deserted  Donna  Seraphina,  a  wealthy 
lady,  passionately  attached  to  him,  for  the 
sake  of  Isidora,  of  the  house  of  Guzman, 
who,  unknown,  of  course,  to  either  of  them, 
is  his  cousin.  The  plot  consists  in  the  mys¬ 
tery  occasioned  by  his  two  opposite  charac¬ 
ters,  and  the  love  and  jealousy  created  from 
his  position.  At  last,  all  is  discovered  ;  but 
his  relations  purchase  his  freedom  from  pu¬ 
nishment,  and  absolution  from  his  vows,  by 
large  sacrifices — and  he  is  now  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  head  of  the  house  of  Guzman.  Every 
difficulty  is  overcome — he  is  about  to  be 
united  to  Isidora,  when  he  perishes  through 
the  jealousy  of  the  Lady  Seraphina,  whom 
he  had  deserted.  The  underplot  is  of  a 
highly  comic  nature,  and  is,  of  course,  inter¬ 
woven  into  the  play,  independent  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  story. 

The  scene  here  selected  may  be  taken  as 
a  specimen  of  the  writing  of  the  whole  play. 
It  is  where  Gaspar,  the  monk,  as  a  cavalier, 
serenades  Isidora,  and  she  is  anxious  to  dis¬ 
cover  his  name  and  condition. 

Scene  III. — Moonlight •  A  garden  belonging  to  the 
house  of  Donna  Inez.  A  balcony  loohing  into  the 
garden.  Donna  Isidora  and  Nina  discovered  on 
the  balcony. 

Isidora.  He  comes  not  yet. 

Nina.  Senora,  ’tis  not  time. 

1st.  ’Tis  more  than  time  :  I  heard  the  convent  bell 
Strike  long  ago. 

Nina.  ’Twas  not  the  hour  of  night,  but  the  sad  toll. 
Announcing  some  high  obsequy. 

Isi.  Yet  still,  ’tis  time  he  came. 
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Nina.  And  here  he  would  have  been,  but  you  forget 
You  chided  him  for  venturing  so  early. 

Isi.  He  does  not  wish  to  come.  I  will  not  see  him. 
Tell  him  my  resolution. 

[ t\vit  petulantly,  Nina  following. 

Enter  Gaspar,  in  the  dress  of  a  cavalier. 

Gaspar.  I  overheard  your  vented  thoughts,  sweet 
girl ! 

She  counts  the  minutes  by  her  throbbing  heart. 

And  that  beats  time  too  fast. 

Now  will  she  hang  her  head,  and  weep  awhile, 

Like  flow' rets  waiting  for  the  morning  sun, 

That  raise  their  mournful  heads  at  his  approach  ; 
And  every  dew-drop,  like  a  diamond,  glis  ens. 

While  they  exhale  sweet  perfume  in  their  joy. 

Thus,  at  our  meeting,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

Will  she  appear  more  fresh  and  beautiful ! 

Re-enter  Isidora  and  Nina  ;  as  they  appear,  Gaspar 
retires. 

Isi.  The  moon’s  so  bright,  that  faintly  you  dis¬ 
cover 

The  little  stars  that  stud  th’  unclouded  heaven — 

The  wind  but  scarcely  moves  the  trembling  aspen — 
And  not  a  sound  breaks  through  the  still  of  night. 
All  nature’s  hush’d  ;  and  every  passion  lull'd. 

Save  love,  or  fierce  revenge.  Is  this  a  night 
To  play  the  laggard,  false,  but  beloved  Gaspar? 
Nina.  Be  patient,  lady  ;  he  will  soon  be  here. 

Isi.  He  cannot,  sure,  be  false. 

Perchance  some  danger  hangs  upon  his  steps — 

Men  are  so  envious  of  the  fair  and  good. 

Nina.  Senora,  look  !  I  see  him  in  the  distance. 

Isi.  He  comes  !  Where,  Nina  ?  Oh,  ves  !  that  is 
he. 

Well,  now,  I’ll  vex  him.  Nina,  quickly  in, 

I  vow  I  will  not  show  myself  this  night". 

[ Exit  Isidora. 

Nina.  I  wish  I  had  ten  ducats  on  the  hazard. 

[Exit  Nina. 

Gaspar  sings  to  his  guitar,  without. 

Song — ( Mournful  strain,') 

The  mocking  moon  doth  coldly  fling 
Her  rays  upon  my  breast  of  flame; 

And  echo  mocks  me  as  I  sing. 

Oil,  my  guitar!  to  thee  what  shame  ! 

She  answers  not— though  thy  best  strain 
Is  loudly  hymning  forth  her  name — 

Isidora !  Isidora ! 

(Isidora  appears  at  the  balcony.  A  livelier  strain.) 
No  more  the  moon  doth  mock  me  now — 

Her  bright  rays  glad  my  breast  of  flame — 
And  echo,  beautiful  art  thou  ! 

Oh,  my  guitar  /  to  thee  no  shame  ! 

She  comes  !  love  throned  upon  her  brow. 

My  strings  hymn  forth  once  more  her  name  ! 

Isidora !  Isidora! 

Enter  Gaspar,  who  approaches  the  balcony. 

Isi.  Why  hast  thou  staid  so  late  ?  Did  but  the 
moon 

Turn  on  my  auxious  features  her  soft  rays. 

Thou  wouldst  perceive  how  fretfulness  and  tears 
Have  doubled  every  minute  ol  thy  absence. 

Gas.  And  would  ’twere  day,  that  thou,  sweet  love, 
might  see 

The  fervid  passion  stamped  upon  my  brow, 

I  dared  not  disobey  thy  late  commands; 

Yet  did  I  fret,  and  champ  the  bit  of  duly, 

Like  some  proud  battle-steed,  arching  his  neck, 
Spurning  the  earth,  impatient  for  the  fray. 

Isi.  And  my  young  heart  throbs  with  its  new 
delight ! 

E’en  now  it  lain  would  burst  its  cords  asunder. 

And  make  one  joyous  bound  into  thy  bosom. 

Say,  Gaspar,  dost  ihou  loudly,  truly  love  me  ? 

Gas.  Do  I  love  thee,  Isidora? 

If  it  were  not  for  thee,  sweet  love. 

The  world  would  be  a  blank — and  this  existence 
A  dreary  void  I  would  not  stumble  tmougli. 

But,  having  thee,  a  paradise  it  is. 


So  full  of  perfumed  airs,  and  flow' rets  sweet, 

I  would  resist  the  angel’s  flaming  sword. 

If  it,  were  raised  between  our  plighted  loves. 

Ere  I  would  be  from  thy  loved  presence  thrust. 

Thou  art  the  heavvn  of  my  idolatry  ! 

For  thee  I  live  and  move — for  thee  I  breathe  ! 

For  tliee,  and  for  thy  love,  if  thou  knew'st  all — 

Isi.  I  would  know  all.  There’s  mystery  about 
thee  ! 

Gaspar,  thine  image  here’s  so  deeply  graven. 

That  naught  can  e’er  efface  it  Trust  me,  then,  love. 
As  I  would  thee.  There’s  not  a  thought  I  own. 

No,  not  a  fond  emotion  of  my  soul. 

Not  e’en  the  slightest  ripple  o’er  the  mind. 

When  calm  and  pensive,  as  it  used  to  be. 

But  I  would  share  it  with  thee. 

Oh,  couldst  thou  view  my  heart,  and  see  thyself 
So  firm  imbedded  in  its  deep  recesses. 

Thou  wouldst  be  confident ! 

If  thou  shouldst  be  ignoble  fear  not  me. 

Love  shall  draw  out  thy  patent  of  descent, 

And  trace  thy  ancestry  to  more  than  mortal. 

If  thou  hast  hated,  and  hast  sought  revenge. 

Yet  fear  not  me,  dear  Gaspar. 

Whate'er  priests  say,  it  is  a  noble  passion. 

And  holds  an  empire  in  the  heart  of  man, 

Equal,  in  strength  and  dignity,  with  love. 

Be  it  a  tale  of  sorrow,  or  of  crime, 

(Oh,  say  ’tis  not  the  last !)  still  let  me  share  it — 
That  I  may  comfort  thee,  whene'er  we  meet. 

And  mourn  it  only  when  1  grieve  thine  absence. 

Gas.  My  Isidora,  oft  thou’st  press'd  me  thus. 

Since  thou  wilt  hear  it,  then,  it  shall  be  told — 

But  one  sad  chance,  most  fatal  to  us  both. 

Is  fetter'd  to  it. 

Isi.  And  what  is  that,  my  Gaspar? 

Gas.  That  once  reveal’d,  we  ne’er  may  meet  again. 
Isi.  Then  I’ll  not  hear!  Away  with  pr\  ing  thoughts. 
So  fraught  with  mischief!  Never  see  thee  more  ? 
Then  might  the  angel  pour  the  phial  out— 

That  phial  of  fierce  wrath,  which  is  to  quench 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  host  of  stars  in  blood  ! 

Not  see  thee  more  !  Then  may  they  work  my  shroud. 
And  cull  the  flowers  to  strew  my  maiden  corse. 
Without  thee,  Gaspar,  I  should  surely  die  ! 

Wert  thou  the  ruler  ol  the  universe. 

Commanding  all,  I  could  not  love  thee  more  ! 

Wert  thou  a  branded  slave,  from  bondage  ’scaped, 
’Tis  now  too  late — 1  could  not  love  thee  less  '. 

Gas.  [Aside.]  One  soul  so  pure,  redeems  a  world 
of  sin  ! 

Thou  heav’n,  that  I  have  mock'd.  Oh,  hear  me  now. 
And  spare  !  Oh,  let  her  not  feel  the  bitter  pang 
Of  disappointed  love  !  Draw  the  barb  gently. 

That  she  may  sigh  her  soul  away,  and  sleep 
Throughout  her  passage  to  a  better  world  ! 

Isi.  What  say’st  thou,  Gaspar  ? 

Gas.  I  called  down  blessiugs,  loveliest,  on  thy 
head. 

Heav’n  grant  my  prayer ! 

Isi.  I,  too,  have  pray’d  for  thee,  and  will  again. 
But  speak  to  me  :  Why  didst  thou  come  so  late  ? 
How  short,  methiuks,  are  nights.  There’s  hardly 
time 

For  those  who’ve  toil’d,  to  gain  their  needful  rest — 
For  those  who  wake  to  whisper  half  their  love. 

Gas.  Night  is  our  day,  and  day  becomes  our  night : 
Love  changes  all — o’er  natuie  rules  supreme — 

Alters  her  seasons — mocks  her  wisest  laws — 

And,  like  the  prophet,  checks  the  planets’  course. 
But,  from  this  world  of  hate,  the  night  has  fled. 

And  I  must  hie  me  hence.  Oh.  Isidora  ! 

Although  my  seeming’s  doubtful,  yet  remember, 

’Tis  true  as  heaven,  I  love  thee, 

Isi.  I'm  sure  thou  dost ;  and,  feeling  thus  assured, 
I  am  content. 

Enter  Nina,  hastily ,  from  the  balcony. 

Nina.  Madam,  the  lady  Inez  pass’d  your  door. 
And,  passing,  tried  the  bolt ;  e’en  now  1  hear 
Her  footsteps  in  the  corridor. 

Isi.  We  must.  away.  Dear  Gaspar,  fare  the  well ! 
Nina  shall  tell  tliee  when  we  next  can  meet. 

[Exit  Isidora  and  Nina  at  balcony. 
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Gas.  So  parts  the  miser  from  his  hoaulod  wealth. 
And  eyes  the  casket  when  the  keys  are  gone. 

I  must  away. 

The  world  e'en  now  awakes,  and  the  wan  moon 
Like  some  tired  sentinel,  his  vigil  o’er, 

Sinks  ilown  behind  yon  trees.  The  morning  mist 
Already  seeks  the  skies,  ascending  straight, 

Like  infants’  pray’rs,  or  souls  of  holy  martyrs. 

The  world  will  not  revolve  another  hour. 

Ere  hives  of  men  will  pour  their  millions  forth 
To  seek  their  food  by  labour,  or  supply 
Their  wants  by  plunder,  flattery,  or  deceit. 

Avarice  again  will  count  the  dream’ d-of  boat  ds — 
Envy  and  rancour  stab — while  sobbing  Charity 
Will  bind  th>*  fest’ ring  wounds  that  fiends  have  given. 
The  world  of  sin  and  selfishness  awakes 
Once  more  to  swell  its  catalogue  of  crime. 

So  monstrous,  that  it  wearies  patient  heaven. 

I  must  away.  [Exit. 

Cfje  Jz>kctri>33oofe. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  AND  SIX¬ 
TEENTH  CENTURIES. 

Among  the  most  eminent  men  of  a  very 
remarkable  period  ot  English  history,  is  Sir 
Thomas  More,  the  records  of  whose  early 
life  and  private  history  throw  some  light  upon 
the  education  of  the  time.  More  was  born 
in  London,  in  1480,  five  years  before  the 
accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne.  He 
was  instructed  in  the  first  rudiments  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  a  free  grammar-school  in  Thread- 
needle-street,  a  seminary  of  considerable 
eminence,  but  affording  means  of  improve¬ 
ment  very  unequal  to  what,  in  the  present 
time,  may  be  procured  at  a  grammar-school 
of  reputation.  As  a  further  step  in  his  edu¬ 
cation,  More  was  placed  in  the  family  of 
Cardinal  Morton.  In  those  days  a  man  of 
inferior  rank  could  alone  hope  to  reach  dis¬ 
tinction  through  a  patron,  in  whose  family 
the  politeness,  elegance,  and  knowledge  of 
the  age  were  to  be  found  :  for,  while  there 
was  no  middle  rank  of  respectability,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  community  laboured  under  po¬ 
verty  and  ignorance,  the  patronage  of  the 
great  was  necessarily  courted  by  men  of 
learning,  as  their  only  resource,  and  distin¬ 
guished  scholars  had  a  ready  access  to  the 
tables  of  persons  of  condition,  at  a  period 
when  the  possession  of  learning  was  so  rare. 
“  At  the  same  time,  the  internal  economy  of 
a  great  man’s  family,  resembling,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  that  of  the  monarch,  was  the  proper 
school  for  acquiring  the  manners  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  success  at  court.  Persons  of  good 
condition  were  consequently  eager  to  place 
their  sons  in  the  families  of  the  great,  as  the 
surest  road  to  fortune.  In  this  station,  it 
was  not  accounted  degrading  to  submit  even 
to  menial  offices  ;  while  the  greatest  barons 
of  the  realm  were  proud  to  officiate  as  stew¬ 
ards,  cup-bearers,  carvers  to  the  monarch,  a 
youth  of  good  family  could  wait  at  table,  or 
carry  the  train  of  a  man  of  high  condition, 
without  any  loss  of  dignity.”*  More  soon 

*  Life  of  More,  by  Macdiarmid. 


attracted  particular  notice  among  the  cardi¬ 
nal’s  retinue,  and  was  pointed  out  by  him  to 
the  nobility  who  frequented  his  house,  as  a 
boy  of  extraordinary  promise.  “  This  child 
here  waiting  at  table,”  he  would  say,  “  who¬ 
soever  shall  live  to  see  it,  will  prove  a  mar¬ 
vellous  man.”  Listening  daily  to  the  con¬ 
versation,  and  observing  the  conduct  of  such 
a  personage,  More  naturally  acquired  more 
extensive  views  of  men  and  things  than  any 
other  course  of  education  could,  in  that  back¬ 
ward  age,  have  supplied.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  More  was  sent  by  his  patron  to 
Oxford,  where  a  better  taste  in  literature  had 
lately  been  introduced,  and  he  had  there  the 
advantage  of  attending  the  lectures  on  Greek 
and  Latin.  More,  subsequently,  became 
lord  high  chancellor,  though  he  ultimately 
fell  a  victim  to  his  conscientious  refusal  to 
sanction  the  wicked  license  of  his  sovereign 
Henry  VIII.  More  wrote  several  learned 
works,  and  was  not  only  a  zealous  cultivator, 
but  a  liberal  patron  of  literature.  He  was 
twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  carefully 
instructed  in  literature,  in  music,  in  whatever 
seemed  necessary  to  improve  or  adorn  her 
mind  ;  thus,  she  became  a  woman  in  whose 
society  More  might  have  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  with  delight.  In  the  intervals  of 
business,  the  education  of  his  children  formed 
his  greatest  pleasure.  But  it  was  in  the 
accomplishments  of  his  daughters  that  More 
found  the  most  gratifying  reward  of  his  cares. 
His  opinions  respecting  female  education 
differed  very  widely  from  what  the  compa¬ 
rative  ludeness  of  the  age  might  have  led  us 
to  expect.  By  nothing,  he  justly  thought,  is 
female  virtue  so  much  endangered  as  by  idle¬ 
ness,  and  the  necessity  of  amusement ;  nor 
against  these  is  there  any  safeguard  so  effec¬ 
tual  as  an  attachment  to  literature.  Some 
security  is  indeed  afforded  by  a  diligent 
application  to  various  sorts  of  female  employ¬ 
ments  ;  yet  these,  while  they  employ  the 
hands,  give  only  partial  occupation  to  the 
mind.  But  well  choseu  books  at  once  engage 
the  thoughts,  refine  the  taste,  strengthen  the 
understanding,  and  confirm  the  morals.  Fe¬ 
male  virtue,  informed  by  the  knowledge 
which  they  impart,  is  placed  on  the  most 
secure  foundations,  while  all  the  milder  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  heart,  partaking  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  taste  and  fancy,  are  refined  and 
matured.  More  was  no  convert  to  the  notion, 
that  the  possession  of  knowledge  renders 
women  less  pliant ;  nothing,  in  his  opinion, 
was  so  untractable  as  ignorance.  Although 
to  manage  with  skill  the  feeding  and  clothing 
of  a  family  be  an  essential  portion  in  the 
duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother  ;  yet  to  secure 
the  affections  of  a  husband,  he  judged  it  no 
less  indispensable  to  possess  the  qualities  of 
an  intelligent  and  agreeable  companion.  Nor 
ought  a  husband,  if  he  regards  his  own  hap¬ 
piness,  to  turn  aside  from  repairing  the  usual 
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defects  of  female  education.  Never  can  he 
hope  to  be  so  truly  beloved,  esteemed,  and 
respected,  as  when  his  wife  confides  in  him 
as  her  friend,  and  looks  up  to  him  as  her 
instructor.  Such  were  the  opinions,  with 
regard  to  female  education,  which  More 
maintained  in  discourse,  and  supported  by 
practice.  His  daughters,  rendered  proficients 
in  music,  and  other  elegant  accomplishments 
proper  for  their  sex,  were  also  instructed  in 
Latin,  in  which  language  they  read,  wrote, 
and  conversed,  with  the  facility  and  correct¬ 
ness  of  their  father.  The  results  of  this 
assiduous  attention  soon  became  conspicuous, 
and  the  school  of  More,  as  it  was  termed, 
attracted  general  admiration.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  their  stepmother,  a  notable  economist, 
by  distributing  tasks,  of  which  she  required 
a  punctual  performance,  took  care  that  they 
should  not  remain  unacquainted  with  female 
works,  and  with  the  internal  management  of 
a  family.  For  all  these  purposes,  which 
together  appear  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
industry  of  women,  their  time  was  found 
amply  sufficient,  because  no  part  of  it  was 
wasted  in  idleness  or  trifling  amusements. 

More’s  family  lived  in  a  house  which  he 
had  built  at  Chelsea,  on  a  large  scale,  but 
with  more  attention  to  comfort  than  splen¬ 
dour.  It  was  surrounded  with  gardens  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  Thames,  and  in  adorning 
these,  a  woik  which  he  himself  superin¬ 
tended,  he  found  incessant  employment  for 
that  train  of  servants,  which  the  custom  of 
the  age  obliged  persons  of  his  rank  to  main¬ 
tain.  His  collection  of  rare  birds,  quadru¬ 
peds,  and  other  natural  curiosities,  afforded 
him  another  source  of  constant  occupation. 
If  any  of  his  servants  discovered  a  taste  for 
reading,  or  an  ear  for  music,  he  allowed  them 
to  cultivate  their  favourite  pursuit.  To  pre¬ 
clude  all  improper  conversation  before  chil¬ 


dren  and  servants  at  table,  a  domestic  was 
accustomed  to  read  aloud  certain  passages,  so 
selected  as  to  amuse  at  the  time,  and  to  afford 
matter  for  much  entertaining  conversation. 

More,  after  saying  that  he  devotes  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  day  abroad  to  others,  and 
the  remainder  to  his  family  at  home,  says : 
“  I  have  for  myself,  that  is  for  literature,  no 
time  at  all.  For,  when  I  return  home,  I 
must  needs  converse  with  my  wife,  trifle 
with  my  children,  talk  with  my  servants.  All 
these  I  account  matters  of  business,  since 
they  cannot  be  avoided,  unless  a  man  should 
choose  to  be  a  stranger  in  his  own  family. 
It  is,  besides,  as  indispensable  to  our  happi¬ 
ness,  as  to  our  duty,  to  render  ourselves,  by 
every  means  in  our  power,  agreeable  to  those 
whom  either  nature,  or  chance,  or  choice, 
have  rendered  the  companions  of  our  lives.” 
— The  breaking  up  of  More’s  'establishment 
at  Chelsea,  is  circumstantially  related.  Upon 
his  resigning  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
he  found  that  his  yearly  income  would  not 
exceed  one  hundred  pounds,  while  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  debts  almost  exhausted  his  money 
and  valuable  effects.  His  son-in-law  informs 
us  that  after  this,  the  whole  of  More’s  pro¬ 
perty,  in  gold  and  silver,  (paper  obligations 
were  not  then  known,)  did  not,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  his  gold  chain,  the  appendage  of 
his  rank,  exceed  the  value  of  one  hundred 
pounds.  More  dismissed  his  whole  train  of 
retainers  and  state  servants;  but  with  that 
affectionate  concern  which  overlooked  no 
one  around  him,  he  procured  for  them  all 
suitable  appointments  in  families  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  gave  his  great  barge  to  Sir  Thomas 
Audley,  his  successor  in  the  chancellorship, 
with  whom  he  placed  his  eight  watermen  ; 
and  his  fool,  or  jester,  the  distinguishing 
appendage  of  high  rank  in  those  days,  he 
presented  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
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his  successors  in  office.— Erasmus,  speaking 
of  More’s  charitable  disposition,  says:  “You 
might  call  him  the  benefactor  of  all  the 
needy.”  In  the  neighbourhood  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Chelsea,  he  erected  a  house  foraged 
people,  who  were  maintained  at  his  expense  ; 
and  it  was  the  province  of  his  favourite 
daughter,  Margaret,  to  superintend  this 
establishment,  and  see  all  the  wants  of  its 
feeble  inmates  duly  relieved. 

This  lady  was  as  celebrated  for  her  learning, 
as  beloved  for  her  tender  affection  to  her  fa¬ 
ther  in  his  hour  of  suffering.  Erasmus  called 
her  the  ornament  of  Britain,  and  the  flower 
of  the  learned  matrons  of  England,  at  a  time 
when  education  consisted  only  of  the  revived 
study  of  ancient  learning.  She  composed  a 
beautiful  account  of  her  father’s  martyrdon. 

Domestic  Life  in  England. 


MEMOIRS  OF  JOSEPH  GRIMALDI. 

Edited  by  Bor. 

[The  substance  of  this  work  is  stated  by  the 
Editor  to  be  “  some  memoirs  ”  of  his  life, 
which  Grimaldi  left  behind  him,  which  had 
previously  been  pruned  by  a  Mr.  Wilks,  an 
acquaintance  of  the  Clown  and  his  connex¬ 
ions.  Mr.  Dickens  assures  us  that  “  there 
has  been  no  book- making  in  the  case,”  and, 
barring  a  few  phrases  of  Pickwickian  point, 
and  the  alteration  of  the  narrative  from  the 
first  to  the  third  person,  there  is  little  of  the 
expansive  craft  in  these  pages.  The  inci¬ 
dents  are  clearly  related ;  if  not  equally  strik¬ 
ing,  they  are  always  amusing,  and  mostly 
fraught  with  the  kindly  nature  of  their  hero. 
After  an  introductory  chapter,  not  one  of  the 
Editor’s  happiest  performances,  the  biography 
opens ;  the  paternal  grandfather  of  Joseph 
Grimaldi  being  so  vigorous  a  dancer  as  to 
rejoice  in  the  appellation  of  “  Iron  Legs.” 
His  son,  the  father  of  our  Grimaldi,  was  a 
native  of  Genoa,  and  in  1760,  came  to  En¬ 
gland  as  dentist  to  Queen  Charlotte.  He 
soon,  however,  resigned  this  situation,  com¬ 
menced  dancing  and  fencing  master;  and 
being  highly  successful,  Mr.  Grimaldi  was 
appointed  ballet-master  of  Drury  Lane  The¬ 
atre  and  Sadlers  Well*,  with  the  situation  of 
primo  buffo.  He  was  an  honest  and  chari¬ 
table  man,  and  was  never  known  to  be  ine¬ 
briated,  though  he  was  very  eccentric.] 

A  singular  trait  in  this  individual’s  cha¬ 
racter,  was  a  vague  and  profound  dread  of 
the  1 4th  day  of  the  month.  At  its  approach 
he  was  always  nervous,  disquieted  and  an¬ 
xious  :  directly  it  had  passed  he  was  another 
man  again,  and  invariably  exclaimed,  in  his 
broken  English,  “  Ah  !  now  I  am  safe  for 
anoder  month.”  If  this  circumstance  were 
unaccompanied  by  any  singular  coincidence 
it  would  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning ;  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  lie  actually  died  on  the 


14tli  day  of  March  ;  ami  that  he  was  born, 
christened,  and  married  on  the  14th  of  the 
month.  There  are  other  anecdotes  of  the 
same  kind  told  of  Henri  Quatre,  and  others  ; 
this  one  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  may  be 
added  to  the  list  of  coincidences  or  presenti¬ 
ments,  or  by  whatever  name  the  reader 
pleases  to  call  them,  as  a  veracious  and  well- 
authenticated  instance. 

This  was  the  same  man  who,  in  the  time 
of  Lord  George  Gordon’s  riots,  when  people, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  houses 
from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  inscribed  'upon 
their  doors  the  words  “  No  Popery,” — ac¬ 
tually,  with  the  view  of  keeping  in  the  right 
with  all  parties,  and  preventing  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  offending  any  by  his  form  of  wor¬ 
ship,  wrote  up  “  No  Religion  at  all ;”  which 
announcement  appeared  in  large  characters 
in  front  of  his  house,  in  Little  Russel-street. 
The  idea  was  perfectly  successful ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  from  the  humour  of  the  description,  or 
because  the  rioters  did  not  happen  to  go 
down  that  particular  street,  we  are  unable  to 
determine. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1779,  the  year 
in  which  Garrick  died,  Joseph  Grimaldi, 
“  Old  Joe,”  was  born,  in  Stanhope-street, 
Clare  Market ;  a  part  of  the  town  then,  as 
now,  much  frequented  by  theatrical  people, 
in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Theatres. 
At  the  period  of  his  birth  his  eccentric  father 
was  more  than  seventy  years  old,  and  twenty- 
five  months  afterwards  another  son  was  born 
to  him, — Joseph’s  only  brother. 

Grimaldi  first  on  the  Stage. 

The  child  did  not  remain  very  long  in  a 
state  of  helpless  and  unprofitable  infancy,  for 
at  the  age  of  one  year  and  eleven  months  he 
was  brought  out  by  his  father  on  the  boards 
of  Old  Drury,  where  he  made  his  fiist  bow 
and  his  first  tumble.  The  piece  id  which 
his  precocious  powers  were  displayed  was  the 
well-known  pantomime  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
in  which  the  father  sustained  the  part  of  the 
Shipwrecked  Mariner,  and  the  son  performed 
that  of  the  Little  Clown.  The  child’s  success 
was  complete :  he  was  instantly  placed  on 
the  establishment,  accorded  a  magnificent 
weekly  salary  of  fifteen  shillings,  and  every 
succeeding  year  was  brought  forward  in  some 
new  and  prominent  part.  He  became  a 
favourite  behind  the  curtain  as  well  as  before 
it,  being  henceforth  distinguished  in  the 
green-room  as  “  Clever  little  Joe and  Joe 
he  was  called,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  In 
1782,  he  first  appeared  at  Sadlers  Wells,  in 
the  arduous  character  of  a  monkey  ;  and  here 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  excite  as  much 
approbation,  as  he  had  previously  elicited 
in  the  part  of  Clown  at  Drury  Lane.  He 
immediately  became  a  member  of  the  regular 
company  at  this  theatre,  as  he  had  done  at 
the  other ;  and  here  he  remained,  (one  season 
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only  excepted,)  until  the  termination  of  his 
professional  life,  forty-nine  years  afterwards. 

[Grimaldi,  the  father,  was  accustomed  to 
chastise  the  child  when  he  did  not  confine 
his  fantastic  tricks  to  the  stage;  and  when 
at  the  theatre,  the  “  severe  but  excellent 
parent  ”  was  especially  strict.] 

Lucky  Escupe. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  he  was 
dressed  for  his  favourite  part  of  the  little 
clown  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  with  his  face 
painted  in  exact  imitation  of  his  father’s, 
which  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  fun 
of  the  scene,  the  old  gentleman  brought  him 
into  the  green  room,  and,  placing  him  in  his 
usual  solitary  corner,  gave  him  strict  directions 
not  to  stir  an  iuch,  on  pain  of  being  thrashed, 
and  left  him. 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  the  constant  habit  of  frequenting  the 
green-room,  happened  to  walk  in  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  seeing  a  lonesome-looking  little 
boy  dressed  and  painted  after  a  manner  very 
inconsistent  with  his  solitary  air,  good  na- 
turedly  called  him  towards  him. 

“  Hollo  !  here,  my  boy,  come  here  !”  said 
the  Earl. 

Joe  made  a  wonderful  and  astonishing 
face,  but  remained  where  he  was.  The  Earl 
laughed  heartily,  and  looked  round  for  an 
explanation. 

“  He  dare  not  move  l”  explained  Miss 
Farren,  to  whom  his  lordship  was  then  much 
attached,  and  whom  he  afterwards  married, 
“  his  father  will  beat  him  if  he  does.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  his  lordship.  At  which 
Joe,  by  way  of  confirmation,  made  another 
face  more  extraordinary  than  his  former  con¬ 
tortions. 

“  I  think,”  said  his  lordship,  laughing 
again,  “  the  boy  is  not  quite  so  much  afraid 
of  his  father  as  you  suppose.  Come  here,  sir!” 

With  this  he  held  up  half-a-crown,  and 
the  child,  perfectly  well  knowing  the  value  of 
money,  darted  from  his  corner,  seized  it  with 
pantomimic  suddenness,  and  was  darting 
back  again,  when  the  Earl  caught  him  by 
the  arm. 

“  Here,  Joe  !”  said  the  Earl,  “  take  off' 
your  wig  and  throw  it  in  the  fire,  and  here’s 
another  half  crown  for  you.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Off  came  the 
wig, — into  the  fire  it  went ;  a  roar  of  laugh¬ 
ter  arose ;  the  child  capered  about  with  a 
halfcrown  in  each  hand  ;  the  Earl,  alarmed 
for  the  consequences  to  the  boy,  busied  him¬ 
self  to  extricate  the  wig  with  the  tongs  and 
poker ;  and  the  father,  in  full  dress  for  the 
Shipwrecked  Mariner,  rushed  into  the  room 
at  the  same  moment.  It  was  luckily  for 
“  Little  Joe”  that  Lord  Derby  promptly  and 
humanely  interfered,  or  it  is  exceedingly 
probable  that  his  father  would  have  prevented 


any  chance  of  his  being  buried  alive  at  all 
events,  by  killing  him  outright. 

As  it  was,  the  matter  could  not  be  com¬ 
promised  without  his  receiving  a  smart  beat¬ 
ing,  which  made  him  cry  very  bitterly,  and 
the  tears  running  down  his  face,  which  was 
painted  “  an  inch  thick,”  came  to  the  “  com¬ 
plexion  at  last,”  in  parts,  and  made  him  look 
as  much  like  a  little  clown  as  like  a  little 
human  being,  to  neither  of  which  characters 
he  bore  the  most  distant  resemblance.  Pie 
was  “  called  ”  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
and  the  father,  being  in  a  violent  rage,  had 
not  noticed  the  circumstance  until  the  little 
object  came  on  the  stage,  when  a  general 
roar  of  laughter  directed  his  attention  to  his 
grotesque  countenance.  Becoming  more' 
violent  than  before,  he  fell  upon  him  at  once, 
and  beat  him  severely,  and  the  child  roared 
vociferously.  This  was  all  taken  by  the 
audience  as  a  most  capital  joke  ;  shouts  of 
laughter  and  peals  of  applause  shook  the 
house ;  and  the  newspapers  next  morning 
declared,  that  it  was  perfectly  wonderful  to 
see  a  mere  child  perform  so  naturally,  and 
highly  creditable  to  his  father’s  talents  as  a 
teacher ! 

At  Sadlers  Wells  he  became  a  favourite 
almost  as  speedily  as  at  Drury  Lane.  King, 
the  comedian,  who  was  principal  proprietor 
of  the  former  theatre  and  acting  manager  of 
the  latter,  took  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  him, 
and  occasionally  gave  the  child  a  guinea  to 
buy  a  rocking-horse  or  a  cart,  or  some  toy 
that  struck  his  fancy.  During  the  run  of  the 
first  piece  in  which  he  played  at  Sadlers 
Wells,  he  produced  his  first  serious  effect, 
which,  but  for  the  good  fortune  which  seems 
to  have  attended  him  in  such  cases,  might 
have  prevented  his  subsequent  appearance 
on  any  stage.  He  played  a  monkey,  and 
had  to  accompany  the  clown  (his  father) 
throughout  the  piece.  In  one  of  the  scenes, 
the  clown  used  to  lead  him  on  by  a  chain 
attached  to  his  waist,  and  with  this  chain 
he  would  swing  him  round  and  round,  at 
arm’s  length,  with  the  utmost  velocity.  One 
evening,  when  this  feat  was  in  the  act  of 
performance,  the  chain  broke,  and  he  was 
hurled  a  considerable  distance  into  the  pit, 
fortunately  without  sustaining  the  slightest 
injury ;  for  he  was  fiung  by  a  miracle  into 
the  very  arms  of  an  old  gentleman  who  was 
sitting  gazing  at  the  stage  with  intense 
interest. 

[This  incident  forms  one  of  George  Cruik- 
shank’s  clever  illustrations  of  the  work.  We 
pass  over  a  laughable  account  of  the  “  little 
Clown  ”  going  to  spend  his  Sundays  at  the 
house  of  his  mother’s  father,  on  which  occa¬ 
sions  he  wore  embroidered  coat  and  breeches, 
silk  stockings,  paste  buckles,  cocked  hat,  and 
a  guinea  in  his  pocket ;  upon  one  of  which 
visits  the  boy  gave  the  guinea  to  a  dis¬ 
tressed  woman,  for  which  act  his  father  gave 
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him  a  catling,  (though  not  till  five  months 
after,)  which  he  remembered  to  his  death. 

Grimaldi’s  father  died  in  1788,  leaving 
funded  property  to  the  amount  of  15,000/., 
to  be  divided  between  Joe  and  his  brother; 
but,  the  executor  becoming  a  bankrupt, 
within  a  year,  the  two  boys  lost  the  whole  of 
their  fortune.  Offers  of  assistance  poured  in 
upon  them,  but  all  were  declined  by  their 
mother;  Joe  stuck  to  the  stage,  and,  at. 
Drury  Lane,  Mr.  Sheridan  raised  the  boy’s 
salary  unasked,  to  1 1.  per  week ;  and  soon 
after  his  brother  John  went  to  sea,  on  board 
a  king’s  ship.  Joseph,  though  now  a 
mere  boy,  was  far  from  idle  ;  “  he  had  to 
walk  from  Drury  Lane  to  Sadlers  Wells  every 
morning  to  attend  rehearsals,  which  then 
began  at  ten  o’clock ;  to  be  back  at  Drury 
Lane  to  dinner  by  two,  or  go  without  it ;  to 
be  back  again  at  Sadlers  Wells  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  in  time  for  the  commencement  of  the 
performances  at  six  o’clock  ;  to  go  through  un¬ 
interrupted  labour  from  that  time  until  eleven 
o’clock,  or  later;  and  then  to  walk  home 
again,  repeatedly  after  having  changed  his 
dress  twenty  times  in  the  course  of  the  night.” 

The  young  Clown’s  leisure  moments  were 
passed  in  breeding  pigeons  and  collect¬ 
ing  insects,  of  which  he  had  a  cabinet  of 
4,000  specimens :  he  set  great  store  on  the 
Dartford  blue  fly,  and  many  a  night,  having 
finished  his  business  on  the  stage,  has  he 
started  at  midnight  to  walk  to  Dartford, 
fifteen  miles  from  town ;  and  having  rested 
at  a  friend’s  there,  he  sallied  forth  next 
morning  into  the  fields.  “  Upon  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  had  held  under  his  arm,  during  a 
morning  rehearsal  at  Drury  Lane,  a  box  con¬ 
taining  some  specimens  of  flies  :  Mrs.  Jordan 
was  much  interested  to  know  what  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  in  the  box  that  Grimaldi  carried 
about  with  him  with  so  much  care,  and  would 
not  lose  sight  of  for  an  instant,  and  in  reply 
to  her  inquiry  whether  it  contained  anything 
pretty,  he  replied  by  exhibiting  the  flies.  He 
does  not  say  whether  these  particular  flies, 
which  Mrs.  Jordan  admired,  were  Dartford 
Blues,  or  not ;  but  he  gives  us  to  understand 
that  his  skill  in  preserving  and  arranging 
insects  was  really  very  great,  that  all  this 
trouble  and  fatigue  were  undertaken  in  a 
spirit  of  respectful  gallantry  to  the  most  win¬ 
ning  person  of  her  time,  and  that  having 
requested  permission  previously,  he  presented 
two  frames  of  insects  to  Mrs.  Jordan,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  new  season,  and  immediately 
after  she  had  finished  the  rehearsal  of  Rosa¬ 
lind  in  “  As  you  like  it.”  That  Mrs.  Jordan 
was  delighted,  that  he  was  at  least  equally 
so,  that  she  took  the  frames  away  in  her  car¬ 
riage,  and  wanned  his  heart  by  telling  him 
that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cla¬ 
rence  considered  the  flies  equal,  it  not  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  seen.” 

(To  be  continued.') 


lockhaux’s  life  of  sir  walter  scott, 
vol.  VI. 

(Continued  from  page  63.) 

[Our  last  extracts  related  the  visits  of  the 
poet  Moore,  and  Mrs.  Coutts  to  Abbotsford. 
We  now  approach  a  moie  sombre  subject, 
“  the  Commercial  Mania  of  1825,”  to  which 
Scott  fell  a  victim.  Mr.  Lockhart  gives 
some  twenty  pages  on  Sir  Walter’s  commer¬ 
cial  affairs  at  this  period,  in  which  John 
Ballantyne  is  strangely  described  editing  his 
newspaper  as  Mr.  Pott  in  Pickwick  does  his 
Gazette  of  Eatanswill.”  Surely,  this  simile 
is  not  in  correct  taste  in  the  life  of  a  man 
whose  fame  will  last  for  ages  :  for,  who,  in 
reading  these  pages  fifty  years  hence  will 
comprehend  “  Pott,  Pickwick,  or  Eatanswill,” 
whose  fame  will  be  almost  as  unremembered 
as  a  slight  newspaper  event  of  yesterday ; 
whilst  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  of 
“  Pickwick”  will  long  outlive  the  pleasantries 
of  his  own  invention.  Perchance,  this  same 
Life  of  Scott  may  hereafter  be  annotated  in 
the  fashion  of  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson; 
when  this  anomalous  comparison  may  serve 
as  a  peg  whereon  some  over  ingenious  editor 
may  hang  a  long  note  of  “  Pickwiekiana 
and  so  this  oversight  may  prove  bookmak¬ 
ing  in futuro.  But,  proceed  we  to  pleasanter 
matters  in  Sir  Walter’s  Own  Diary,  which 
seems  to  have  originated  in  Scott’s  first  sight 
of  a  transcript  of  Lord  Byron’s  Ravenna 
Diary :  he  resolved  thenceforth  to  attempt 
keeping  a  somewhat  similar  record.  (i  A 
thick  quarto  volume,  bound  in  vellum,  with  a 
lock  and  key,  was  forthwith  procured.”  and 
Sir  Walter  began  the  journal  which  Mr. 
Lockhart  commences  quoting  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  chapter.] 

The  Journal  on  which  we  are  about  to 
enter,  has  on  the  title  page,  “  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  of  Abbotsford,  Bart.,  his  Gurnal;” — 
and  this  foote-note  to  Gurnal ,  u  A  hard  word 
so  spelt  on  the  authority  of  Miss  Sophia  Scott, 
now  Mrs.  Lockhart.”  This  is  a  little  joke, 
alluding  to  a  note-book  kept  by  his  eldest 
girl  during  one  of  the  Highland  expeditions 
of  earlier  days,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  children.  The  motto  is, — 

“  As  I  walked  by  myself, 

I  talked  to  myself. 

And  thus  myself  said  to  me.” — Old  Song. 

These  lines  are  quoted  also  in  his  reviewal 
of  Pepys’s  Diary.  That  book  was  published 
just  before  he  left  Edinburgh  in  July.  It 
was,  I  believe,  the  only  one  he  took  with  him 
to  Ireland ;  and  I  never  observed  him  more 
delighted  with  any  book  whatsoever.  He 
had  ever  afterwards  many  of  its  queer  turns 
and  phrases  on  his  lips. 

[We  proceed  with  quotations  from  the 

Diary.  ] 

“  Edinburgh ,  November  20,  1825. — I  have 
all  my  life  regretted  that  I  did  not  keep  a 
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regular  Journal.  I  have  myself  lost  recollec¬ 
tion  of  much  that  was  interesting;  and  I 
have  deprived  my  family  of  some  curious 
information  by  not  carrying  this^resolution 
into  effect.  I  have  bethought  me,  on  seeing 
lately  some  volumes  of  Byron’s  notes,  that 
he  probably  had  hit  upon  the  right  way  of 
keeping  such  a  memorandum-book,  by  throw¬ 
ing  out  all  pretence  to  regularity  and  order, 
and  marking  down  events  just  as  they  occurred 
to  recollection.  I  will  try  this  plan ;  and 
behold  I  have  a  handsome  locked  volume, 
such  as  might  serve  for  a  lady’s  Album. 
Nota.  benp,  John  Lockhart,  and  Anne,  and  I, 
are  to  raise  a  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Albums.  It  is  a  most  troublesome  shape  of 
mendicity.  Sir,  your  autograph — a  line  of 
poetry— or  a  prose  sentence  1 — Among  all 
the  sprawling  sonnets,  and  blotted  trumpery 
that  dishonours  these  miscellanies,  a  man 
must  have  a  good  stomach  that  can  swallow 
this  botheration  as  a  compliment. 

“  I  was  in  Ireland  last  summer,  and  had  a 
most  delightful  tour. — There  is  much  less  of 
exaggeration  about  the  Irish  than  might  have 
been  suspected.  Their  poverty  is  not  exag¬ 
gerated  ;  it  is  on  the  extreme  verge  of  human 
misery  ;  their  cottages  would  scarce  serve  for 
pig-sties,  even  in  Scotland — and  their  rags 
seem  the  very  refuse  of  a  rag-shop,  and  are 
disposed  on  their  bodies  with  such  ingenious 
variety  of  wretchedness  that  you  would  think 
nothing  but  some  sort  of  perverted  taste  could 
have  assembled  so  many  shreds  together. 
You  are  constantly  fearful  that  some  knot  or 
loop  will  give,  and  place  the  individual  before 
you  in  all  the  primitive  simplicity  of  Paradise. 
Then  for  their  food,  they  have  only  potatoes, 
and  too  few  of  them.  Yet  the  men  look 
stout  and  healthy,  the  women  buxom,  and 
well-coloured. 

Irish  JVit  and  Humour. 

“  November  21,  1825. — I  am  enamoured 
of  my  journal.  I  wish  the  zeal  may  but  last. 
Once  more  of.  Ireland.  I  said  their  poverty 
was  not  exaggerated — neither  is  their  wit — 
nor  their  good  humour — nor  their  whimsical 
absurdity — nor  their  courage.  fVit. — I  gave 
a  fellow  a  shilling  on  some  occasion  when 
sixpence  was  the  fee.  ‘  Remember  you  owe 
me  sixpence,  Pat.’ — ‘  May  your  honour  live 
till  I  pay  you.’  There  was  courtesy  as  well 
as  art  in  this,  and  all  the  clothes  on  Pat’s 
back  would  have  been  dearly  bought  by  the 
sum  in  question. 

“  Good-humour.—  There  is  perpetual  kind¬ 
ness  in  the  Irish  cabin — butter-milk,  pota¬ 
toes— a  stool  is  offered,  or  a  stone  is  rolled 
that  your  honour  may  sit  down  and  be  out  of 
the  smoke,  and  those  who  beg  every  where 
else  seem  desirous  to  exercise  free  hospitality 
in  their  own  houses.  Their  natural  disposi¬ 
tion  is  turned  to  gaiety  and  happiness ; 
while  a  Scotchman  is  thinking  about  the 


term-day,  or,  if  easy  on  that  subject,  about 
hell  in  the  next  world — while  an  Englishman 
is  making  a  little  hell  in  the  present,  because 
his  muffin  is  not  well  roasted — -Pat’s  mind  is 
always  turned  to  fun  and  ridicule.  They  are 
terribly  excitable,  to  be  sure,  and  will  murder 
you  on  slight  suspicion,  and  find  out  next 
day  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  that  it  was 
not  yourself  they  meant  to  kill  at  all,  at  all.” 

Lord  Byron. 

November  23. — On  comparing  notes  with 
Moore,  I  was  confirmed  in  one  or  two  points 
which  I  had  always  laid  down  in  considering 
poor  Byron.  One  was,  that  like  Rousseau  he 
was  apt  to  be  very  suspicious,  and  a  plain 
downright  steadiness  of  manner  was  the  true 
mode  to  maintain  his  good  opinion.  Will 
Rose  told  me  that  once,  while  sitting  with 
Byron,  he  fixed  insensibly  his  eyes  on  his 
feet,  one  of  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  deformed.  Looking  up  suddenly,  he 
saw  Byron  regarding  him  with  a  look  of  con¬ 
centrated  and  deep  displeasure,  which  wore 
off  when  he  observed  no  consciousness  or  em¬ 
barrassment  in  the  countenance  of  Rose. 
Murray  afterwards  explained  this,  by  telling 
Rose  that  Lord  Byron  was  very  jealous  of 
having  this  personal  imperfection  noticed  or 
attended  to.  In  another  point,  Moore  con¬ 
firmed  my  previous  opinion,  namely,  that 
Byron  loved  mischief- making.  Moore  had 
written  to  him,  cautioning  him  against  the 
project  of  establishing  the  paper  called  the 
Liberal,  in  communion  with  men  on  whom 
he  said  the  world  had  set  its  mark.  Byron 
showed  this  to  the  parties.  Shelly  wrote  a 
modest  and  rather  affecting  expostulation  to 
Moore.  These  two  peculiarities  of  extreme 
suspicion  and  love  of  mischief  are  both 
shades  of  the  malady  which  certainly  tinc¬ 
tured  some  part  of  the  character  of  this 
mighty  genius  ;  and  without  some  tendency 
towards  which,  genius  perhaps  cannot  exist 
to  great  extent.  The  wheels  of  a  machine 
to  play  rapidly  must  not  fit  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  else  the  attrition  diminishes  the 
impetus. 

“  Another  of  Byron’s  peculiarities  was  the 
love  of  mystifying,  which,  indeed,  may  be 
referred  to  that  of  mischief.  There  was  no 
knowing  how  much  or  how  little  to  believe 
of  his  narratives.  Instance :  William  Bankes 
expostulating  with  him  upon  a  dedication 
which  he  had  written  in  extravagant  terms 
of  praise  to  Cam  Hobhouse,  Byron  told  him 
that  Cam  had  bored  him  about  this  dedica¬ 
tion  till  he  had  said,  ‘  Well,  it  shall  be  so, 
provided  you  will  write  it  yourself;’  and 
affirmed  that  Hobhouse  did  write  the  high- 
coloured  dedication  accordingly.  I  men¬ 
tioned  this  to  Murray,  having  the  report  from 
Will  Rose,  to  whom  Bankes  had  mentioned 
it.  Murray,  in  reply,  assured  me  that  the 
dedication  was  written  by  Lord  Byron  him- 
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self,  and  showed  it  to  me  in  his  own  hand. 
I  wrote  to  Rose  to  mention  the  thing  to 
Bankes,  as  it  might  have  made  mischief  had 
the  story  got  into  the  circle.  Byron  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  all  men  of  imagination  were 
addicted  to  mix  fiction  (or  poetry)  in  their 
prose.  ****** 
*  *.  I  believe  that  he  embellished  his 

own  amours  considerably,  and  that  he  was, 
in  many  respects,  le  fanfaron  de  vices  qu’il 
n'avoit  pas.  He  loved  to  be  thought  woful, 
mysterious,  and  gloomy,  and  sometimes 
hinted  at  strange  causes.  I  believe  the 
whole  to  have  been  the  creation  and  sport  of 
a  wiki  and  powerful  fancy.  In  the  same 
manner  he  ci'ammed  people,  as  it  is  termed, 
about  duels  and  the  like,  which  never  existed 
or  were  much  exaggerated. 

u  What  I  liked  about  Byron,  besides  his 
boundless  genius,  was  his  generosity  of 
spirit  as  well  as  purse,  and  his  utter  con¬ 
tempt  of  all  the  affectations  of  literature, 
from  the  school- magisterial  style  to  the 
lackadaisical.  His  example  has  formed  a 
sort  of  upper  house  of  poetry  ; — but 

*  There  will  be  many  peers. 

Ere  such  another  Byron.’  ” 

Miraculous  Preservation. 

“  November  24.  —  Dined  with  Robert 
Cock  burn.  Company,  Lord  Melville  and 
family;  Sir  John  and  Lady  Hope;  Lord 
and  Lady  R.  Kerr,  and  so  forth.  Combi¬ 
nation  of  colliers  general,  and  coals  up  to 
double  price  ;  the  men  will  not  work  al¬ 
though ,  or  rather  because  they  can  make 
from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  per  week. 
Lord  R.  Kerr  told  us  he  had  a  letter  from 
Lord  Forbes  (son  or  Earl  Granard,  Ireland), 
that  he  was  asleep  in  his  house  at  Castle 
Forbes,  when  awakened  by  a  sense  of  suffo¬ 
cation  which  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
stirring  a  limb,  yet  left  him  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  the  house  was  on  fire.  At  this 
moment,  and  while  his  apartment  was  in 
flames,  his  large  dog  jumped  on  the  bed, 
seized  his  shirt,  and  dragged  him  to  the 
stair-case,  where  the  lresh  air  restored  his 
powers  of  existence  and  of  escape.  This 
is  very  different  from  most  cases  of  preser¬ 
vation  of  life  by  the  canine  race,  when  the 
animal  generally  jumps  into  the  water,  in 
which  element  he  has  force  and  skill.  That 
of  fire  is  as  hostile  to  him  as  to  mankind, 

Mrs.  Coutts. 

“  November  25. — Mrs.  Coutts,  with  the 
Duke  of  St.  Albans  and  Lady  Charlotte 
Beauclerk,  called  to  take  leave  of  us.  Whan 
at  Abbotsford,  his  suite  throve  but  coldly. 
She  made  me,  I  believe,  her  confidant  in 
sincerity.  She  had  refused  him  twice,  and 
decidedly  :  he  was  merely  on  the  footing  of 
friendship.  I  urged  it  was  akin  to  love. 
She  allowed  she  might  marry  the  duke, 
only  she  had  at  present  not  the  least  inten¬ 
tion  that  way.  Is  this  frank  admission 


more  favourable  for  the  duke  than  an  abso¬ 
lute  protestation  against  the  possibility  of 
such  a  marriage?  I  think  not.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  attend  Mrs.  Coutts’s  parties,  and 
to  ptbuse  her.  I  have  always  found  her  a 
kind,  friendly  woman,  without  either  affec¬ 
tation  or  insolence  in  the  display  of  her 
wealth  ;  most  willing  to  do  good,  if  the 
means  be  shown  to  her.  She  can  be  very 
entertaining,  too,  as  she  speaks  without 
scruple  of  her  stage  life.  So  much  wealth 
can  hardly  be  enjoyed  without  some  ostenta¬ 
tion.  But  what  then  ?  If  the  duke  marries 
her,  he  ensures  an  immense  fortune  :  if  she 
marries  him,  she  has  the  first  rank.  If  he 
marries  a  women  older  than  himself  by 
twenty  years,  she  marries  a  man  younger  in 
wit  by  twenty  degrees.  I  do  not  think  he 
wili  dilapidate  her  fortune — he  seems  good 
and  gentle :  I  do  not  think  that  she  will 
abuse  his  softness — -of  disposition,  shall  I 
say,  or  of  head  ?  The  disparity  of  ages  con¬ 
cerns  no  one  but  themselves  ;  so  they  have 
my  consent  to  marry,  if  they  can  get  each 
others.  Just  as  this  is  written  enter  my 
Lord  of  St.  Albans  and  Lady  Charlotte,  to 
beg  I  would  recommend  a  book  of  sermons 
to  Mrs.  Coutts.  Much  obliged  for  her  good 
opinion:  recommended  Logan’s— one  poet 
should  always  speak  for  another.  The  mis¬ 
sion,,  I  suppose,  was  a  little  display  on  the 
part  of  good  Mrs.  Coutts  of  authority  over 
her  high  aristocratic  suitor.  I  did  not  sus¬ 
pect  her  of  turning  devotee ,  and  retract  my 
consent  as  given  above,  unless  she  remaius 
‘  burly,  brisk,  and  jolly.’” 

[We  intend  returning  to  this  volume,  as 
the  remainder  abounds  with  piquant  notes 
and  anecdotes.] 
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VENETIAN  SKETCHES. 

(From  Venice  and  its  Dependencies ;  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan.) 

There  is  a  romantic  story  preserved  in  the 
old  Venetian  chronicles,  which  shows  us 
Love  triumphant  over  the  tomb,  and  resto¬ 
ring  its  victim  to  life  and  liberty. 

Gherardo  returned  home  from  the  crusade 
which  had  effected  the  conquest  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  The  air  was  rent  with  joyful 
shouts,  when  his  ship,  laden  with  booty, 
approached  and  touched  the  shore.  But 
the  warrior  rejoiced  less  in  these  acclama¬ 
tions  than  in  the  thought  that  he  should 
again  meet  Elena,  his  beloved,  his  betrothed, 
who  was  now  to  become  his  bride.  He  has¬ 
tily  returns  the  embrace  of  his  father,  of  his 
sisters,  and  his  brothers;  ‘‘and  Elena,”  said 
he,  u  why,  why,  is  she  not  with  ye?”  All 
were  silent.  Gherardo  repeated  his  inquiry, 
and  for  answer  received  the  terrible  an¬ 
nouncement  of  her  death.  The  maideu  had 
expired  but  a  few  hours  before  his  galley 
touched  the  shore  of  Venice.  He  did  not 
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weep.  His  grief  was  too  sudden,  too  intense. 
<<  I  will  see  her  again,’’  he  thought;  but  he 
said  nothing. 

He  went  in  a  state  of  frenzy  to  the  church 
in  which  she  was  interred,  and  by  the  gold 
which  he  lavished  profusely  opened  the 
doors  of  the  sacred  retreat.  There  gleamed 
here  and  there  a  glittering  lamp — the  un¬ 
certain  rays  of  the  moon  entered  across  the 
coloured  panes  of  the  Gothic  window — the 
stillness  of  the  sepulchre  —  the  obscure 
depths  of  the  lonely  chapel — the  solitude  of 
the  hour  —  the  profound  silence  of  all 
around,  filled  Gherardo  with  religious  awe. 
He  approached  the  tomb  with  slower  steps, 
and  his  hand  trembled  as  he  grasped  the 
handle  of  massive  iron.  It  seemed  to  him 
an  impious  deed  thus  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  dead.  But  love  and  despair  prevailed, 
and,  lifting  the  ponderous  lid  of  the  tomb, 
he  beheld  the  maiden  wrapped  in  ample 
folds  of  linen  white  as  snow,  extended  on 
the  bier  :  a  veil  was  over  the  face.  The 
rays  of  the  moon,  for  the  moment  unclouded, 
fell  over  the  figure.  His  delirium  returned 
and  he  seemed  as  one  scarcely  conscious  of 
what  he  did,  and  ready  to  die  as  he  touched 
the  veil.  He  roused  himself,  and  raised  it. 
The  face  of  the  maiden  was  pale  as  a  lily, 
and  the  long,  fair  hair  fell  over  her  shoulders, 
and  mixed  in  tresses  on  her  breast :  her 
eyes  were  closed  as  in  a  placid  sleep,  and  a 
smile  still  rested  on  her  half  open  lips. 

“  She  sleeps  !”  cried  Gherardo,  in  his 
frenzy.  “  O!  waken  in  pity;”  and  he 
laid  his  arm  under  her.  “  Whitest  thou 
the  kiss  of  love  to  awaken  thee  ?  I  give  it 
thee  !’’  Pressing,  as  he  spoke,  his  lips  on 
the  wan  cheek,  he  imagined  there  was  a 
faint  breathing,  and  somewhat  of  an  uncer¬ 
tain  warmth,  as  though  life  were  not  quite 
gone.  He  lifted  her  from  the  tomb,  and 
placing  his  hand  on  her  breast,  believed  the 
heart  was  forcibly  beating. 

Imagine  Gherardo,  ready  to  sink  under 
these  unexpected  emotions,  supporting  him¬ 
self  against  the  sepulchre,  with  the  maiden 
enveloped  in  white  in  his  arms.  Immov¬ 
able  as  stone,  and  white  as  it,  they  seemed 
together  a  group  of  the  statuary  which 
adorned  the  sepulchre.  The  vital  heat 
returned  slowly  into  their  breasts,  and  the 
fortunate  maiden,  whom  her  ignorant  physi¬ 
cians,  had  believed  to  be  dead,  passed  to  the 
altar  from  the  tomb. 

The  ducal  palace,  the  principal  ornament 
of  the  piazzetta,  is  a  prodigy  of  the  fine  arts, 
unique  in  Europe.  When  it  was  in  part 
destroyed  by  fire,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Palladio,  to  whose  great 
genius  Venice  is  indebted  for  so  much  of  her 
splendour,  wished  to  take  down  that  part 
which  the  fire  had  spared,  and  to  erect  in  its 
place  a  building  which  would,  more  than  any 
other,  have  remained  an  eternal  monument  of 


his  fame.  Sansovino  spent  his  life  in  embel¬ 
lishing  this  palace  with  the  labours  of  his 
chisel.  Tintinello,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Ti¬ 
tian,  lavished  the  treasures  of  their  imagina¬ 
tion  on  its  adornment.  Artificers  so  excel¬ 
lent  were  employed,  that  the  ceilings  are 
more  rich  and  astonishing,  from  their  exqui¬ 
site  and  elaborate  workmanship,  than  from 
the  gold  with  which  they  are  refulgent.  The 
stairs,  the  jambs  of  the  doors,  the  partition 
walls,  all  are  finely  worked  in  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  materials ;  and  if  the  beauty  and  use¬ 
lessness  of  this  immense  labour  creates  our 
highest  wonder,  it  gives  us  on  the  other  hand, 
a  definite  idea  of  the  wealth  of  these  republi¬ 
cans,  who  were  able  to  finish  a  work  so  stu¬ 
pendous  in  a  very  few  years. 

The  principal  entrance  of  the  palace  is  on 
the  side  of  St.  Mark,  and  introduces  us  into 
a  courtyard — the  richest  perhaps  in  Europe 
in  sculptured  marble.  On  each  side  it  is 
adorned  with  Grecian  statues,  the  reward  of 
the  victories  of  antiquity.  In  the  midst  are 
two  walls,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  of 
bronze,  one  of  the  most  complicated  and 
beautiful  works  which  the  skill  of  the  foundry 
has  ever  produced.  The  Staircase  of  the 
Giants,  so  named  from  the  two  semi-colossaL 
statues  of  Mars  and  Neptune,  by  Sansovino, 
lead  to  the  principal  apartments.  Before  we 
enter,  let  us  pause  awhile  on  the  summit  of 
this  staircase,  the  spot  where  the  doges  were 
crowned,  and  where  they  were  decapitated 
when  convicted  of  treason. 

On  Marino  Faliero  alone  was  this  terrible 
sentence  executed.  We  will  recall  the  story 
of  his  crime  and  of  his  death. 

Old  age  is  considered,  and  not  erroneously, 
to  be  the  state  most,  of  all  others,  exempt 
from  the  influence  of  the  impetuous  and  vin¬ 
dictive  passions  :  but,  alas  1  for  the  world, 
when  they  become  its  masters.  In  youth 
there  is  little  to  fear,  when  their  first  fury, 
their  impetus  is  spent;  but  in  the  aged,  edu¬ 
cated  by  years  in  dissimulation,  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  vengeance  are  cool  and  determined, 
and  tremendous  in  their  consequences. 

Faliero,  after  having  filled  with  honour  the 
most  splendid  posts  in  Venetian  diplomacy, 
united  himself,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  to  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman.  After  his  ele¬ 
vation  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  the  ducal 
chair,  he  one  day  received  several  nobles  in 
his  private  apartments.  One  uninvited  guest 
introduced  himself  among  the  rest,  induced 
thereunto  by  love  for  a  lady,  with  whom  he 
hoped  to  find  here  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
versing.  It  was  harshly  intimated  to  him 
that  he  must  withdraw.  He  obeyed  in  a 
state  of  much  irritation  ;  and  as  he  crossed 
the  state  apartments,  he  passed  through  the 
audience  chamber,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stood  the  seat  of  the  doge.  O11  this  he 
carved  words  with  the  point  of  his  dagger, 
which  could  not  fail  of  being  most  offensive 
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to  Faliero,  for  they  reflected  on  the  honour  of 
his  wife.  As  soon  as  the  scandalous  sen¬ 
tence  was  pointed  out  to  the  aged  doge,  he 
was  inflamed  with  the  fiercest  anger,  and 
denounced  the  noble  to  the  Quarantie.  By 
this  tribunal  he  was  sentenced  to  one  month’s 
imprisonment,  and  a  year  of  exile. 

When  the  doge  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  light  punishment  awarded  to  the  man 
who  had  so  deeply  wounded  him,  he  was  as 
one  frenzied  ;  and  in  the  very  moment  when 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  were  in  the  greatest 
disorder,  one  of  the  chiefs  or  head-workmen, 
of  the  arsenal,  presented  himself  before  lum, 
his  face  covered  with  blood,  and  complaining 
bitterly  of  a  noble  who  had  insulted  and 
struck  him.  “And  what  wouldest  thou  have 
from  me  ?”  demanded  the  doge  in  agony,  “Am 
not  I  even  more  despised  than  thou  art  ?” 

“  I  hold  in  my  hand,”’  exclaimed  the  other 
boldly,  “the  means  of  avenging  your  honour 
and  mine  own,  at  one  stroke,  and  of  releasing 
our  country  from  the  yoke  of  this  despicable 
aristocracy  which  enslaves  her.” 

The  aged  noble,  astounded  at  these  daring 
words,  demanded  how  he  was  able  to  make 
this  assertion.  The  other,  in  reply,  opened 
to  him  the  scheme  of  a  vast  conspiracy,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  decimate  the  Gran 
Consiglio,  and  reinstate  the  ancient  demo¬ 
cracy.  The  desire  of  vengeance  seduced 
Faliero,  in  this  fatal  moment,  and  he  had  not 
afterwards  the  courage  to  retrace  his  steps 
and  abandon  the  conspirators,  whose  principal 
reliance  was  upon  his  co-operation. 

Perchance  the  old  man  satisfied  himself  in 
secret  with  the  hope  that  it  might  be  in  his 
power  to  soften  the  horrors  attendant  on  this 
overthrow  of  social  order,  and  to  create  by 
some  slight  sacrifices,  blighter  and  better 
days,  and  establish  a  more  free  government 
for  his  country.  The  secret  was  religiously 
kept ;  for  crime  has  its  religion  as  well  as 
virtue,  and  men  are  oftentimes  more  faithful 
to  the  one  than  to  the  other. 

The  outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  was  fixed 
for  the  morrow,  the  J  5th  of  April,  1355,  and 
the  aristocracy  of  Venice  slept  tranquilly  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipice.  One  of  the  con¬ 
spirators,  moved  by  affection  for  a  noble, 
whose  name  was  among  those  of  the  pro¬ 
scribed,  entreated  him  to  absent  himself  from 
the  meeting  of  the  Gran  Consiglio  on  the 
following  day.  The  noble  was  alarmed,  and 
succeeded  by  interrogations  and  menaces  in 
drawing  from  him  the  terrible  secret. 

It  was  night.  The  ten  assembled  in 
council.  The  sentinels  were  doubled.  The 
Ten,  when  convinced  that  the  doge  was  at 
the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  hesitated  at  first, 
doubtful  whether  they  had  power  sufficient 
to  institute  a  process  against  him  ;  but  these 
doubts  vanished,  when  they  recollected  that 
the  doge  was  no  other  than  the  first  subject 
of  the  republic.  Faliero  was  summoned  be¬ 


fore  his  judges,  and  condemned  to  die  ;  the 
ducal  robes  were  stripped  from  him,  he  was 
led  to  the  head  of  the  Staircase  of  the  Giants, 
and  the  axe  of  the  executioner  struck  off  his 
hoary  head. 

Now  that  we  are  about  to  enter  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  palace,  ought  we  to  visit  those 
first  which  are  still  refulgent  with  the  wealth 
of  past  ages,  or  those  in  which  an  insidious 
policy  exercised  its  hateful  tyranny,  and 
forced  truth,  and  commanded  falsehood,  by 
torture  from  the  lips  of  the  suspected?  We 
will  first  visit  these,  and  after  them  the  dun¬ 
geons  below  ;  and  these  superb  halls,  de¬ 
corated  with  truly  regal  splendour,  will 
dazzle  us  less,  when  we  remember  the  deep 
vaults  which  support  them,  and  reflect  on 
that  base  on  which  so  noble  an  edifice  is 
reared.  Here  are  the  balconies  of  the  apart¬ 
ments,  in  which  the  inquisitors  of  the  state 
assembled,  all  barred  with  iron  lest  the  ac¬ 
cused  should  seek  to  withdraw  themselves  by 
a  speedy  death  from  the  lingering  one  of  tor¬ 
ture  which  awaited  them,  by  casting  them¬ 
selves  from  their  heights.  There  yet  remains 
in  these  rooms,  affixed  to  the  arch,  the  pulley 
in  which  ran  the  rope  destined  to  dislocate 
the  limbs  of  those  miserable  beings,  from 
whom  this  terrible  tribunal  sought  to  force 
by  torture  the  confession  of  real  or  imputed 
crimes,  ft  had.  perhaps,  been  used,  I  thought 
as  I  gazed  on  it,  to  torture  Carmagnola;  per¬ 
haps  this  very  arch  resounded  with  the  last 
imprecations  of  this  great  and  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  man.  The  Count  Carmagnola,  after 
having  fought  gloriously  for  the  ungrateful 
Visconti,  allied  himself  with  the  Venetians, 
and  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  their 
armies,  he  carried  terror  into  the  states  of 
the  duke,  and  obtained  numerous  victories — 
the  most  famous  of  these  was  that  of  Mac- 
calo.  He  made  eight  thousand  prisoners 
among  the  Lombard  men  at  arms  in  this 
battle — among  these  were  many  who  had 
fought  under  Carmagnola  before  his  exile, 
and  who  still  bore  great  affection  for  their  an¬ 
cient  captain;  nor  had  their  leader  forgotten 
his  warriors;  they  were  consequently  received 
in  the  victorious  camp  rather  as  guests  than 
enemies,  and  left  in  great  measure  at  liberty, 
so  that  they  who  wished  it,  easily  found 
means  of  returning  to  their  own  homes.  The 
Venetian  commissaries  so  harshly  reproved 
the  geueral  for  his  carelessness,  that,  stung 
by  the  reprimand,  he  ordered  the  troops  to  be 
drawn  up,  and  commanding  the  remaining 
prisoners  to  be  conducted  before  him,  “  I  will 
not,”  said  he,  be  less  generous  than  my  offi¬ 
cers.  Lombards,  rejoin  your  companions  ;  I 
myself  restore  you  to  liberty.”  There  arose  a 
shout  of  joy  from  every  company.  The  com¬ 
missaries  trembled,  and  the  ruin  of  the  count 
was  sworn  that  day. 

They  so  poisoned  this  fact  in  their  report  to 
the  senate,  that  they  threw  strong  suspicion 
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on  the  fidelity  of  Carmagnola.  A  single  sus¬ 
picion  was  in  those  days  a  capital  crime.  It 
was  necessary  to  proceed  cautiously,  for  the 
count  possessed  the  love  of  the  army,  and  the 
most  consummate  art  in  the  records  of  history 
was  thus  employed  for  seven  months  in  ca¬ 
ressing  him,  whose  death  was  already 
doomed. 

Destiny  willed  that  the  illustrious  pro¬ 
scribed  should  be  worsted  on  the  banks  of  the 
Po.  The  senate  profited  by  the  circumstance 
to  show  themselves  willing  to  treat  of  peace, 
and  invited  the  general  to  Venice,  that  he 
might  aid  them  with  his  advice.  The  first 
magistrates  of  the  state  went  out  to  meet 
him.  The  acclamations  of  the  vast  crowds 
of  people,  the  numerous  gondolas,  decked 
with  flowers,  which  awaited  and  greeted  his 
approach — all  was  there  which  could  give  his 
entrance  the  air  of  a  triumph.  On  the  very 
day  of  his  arrival,  Carmagnola  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  hall  of  the  Pregadi,  and  placed 
in  the  seat  of  honour,  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  doge.  Scarcely  had  he  and  his  followers 
withdrawn,  before  various  expedients  were 
discussed,  by  which  he  might  be  got  rid  of 
without  danger. 

On  the  morrow,  the  count  presented  him¬ 
self  before  the  dodge,  and  inquired  whether 
any  decision  had  been  arrived  at.  u  There  is 
much  talk  of  you,”  said  the  doge  with  a 
smile,  and  he  conducted  him  by  the  hand 
into  the  hall  where  the  Pregadi  were  already 
in  council. 

Scarcely  had  he  entered  before  he  was 
disarmed,  and  chained  by  their  officers. 
The  profound  silence,  which  at  first  reigned 
in  the  assembly,  was  soon  broken  by  vehe¬ 
ment  accusations  against  Carmagnola,  who 
replied  to  them  with  dignity.  He  was 
dragged  into  the  adjoining  apartments  of  the 
inquisition,  and  subjected  to  torture,  and  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  battle  burst  open 
afresh,  and  the  blood  streamed  from  them  on 
the  floor.  In  a  very  few  hours  from  this 
time,  there,  of  the  piazzetta,  where  he  had 
landed  yesterday  amid  the  shouts  and  plau¬ 
dits  of  assembled  Venice,  was  the  brave  Car¬ 
magnola  beheaded,  in  the  midst  of  the 
amazed  and  afflicted  multitude. 


Generosity  of  Wallenstein. — His  dona¬ 
tions  on  great  occasions  kept  pace  and  pro¬ 
portion  with  his  domestic  liberality.  When 
Isolani  brought  him  into  the  camp  before 
Nuremburgh  two  Swedish  standards,  he  gave 
him  a  repast,  4,000  dollars,  and  a  charger. 
Learning  in  the  morning  that  Isolani  had 
lost  the  whole  sum  at  play  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  he  sent  him  by  a  page  2,000  ducats 
more.  Isolani  wished  to  thank  him :  he 
turned  the  conversation  from  the  subject  to 
that  of  the  reported  approach  of  a  Swedish 


convoy.  Isolani  took  sudden  leave,  and 
returned  in  a  few  days  with  the  Swedish 
wagons  and  400  prisoners. — Quarterly  Re¬ 
view. 

Wallenstein. — Temperate  in  his  diet  and 
simple  in  his  dress,  in  till  those  items  of 
luxury  and  expenditure  which  less  concerned 
his  own  person,  and  the  enjoyment  of  which 
the  rich  man  must  share  with  others,  his 
habits  were  indeed  princely.  His  own  gar¬ 
ments  of  sober  brown  or  ash-colour  distin¬ 
guished  him  from  the  brilliant  throng  of 
nobles  and  gentlemen  who  were  proud  to  do 
him  service  as  chamberlains,  &c.  The  arts 
of  the  painter,  the  architect,  and  the  gar¬ 
dener,  found  in  him  a  Mediceau  patron. — 
Ibid. 

Importance  of  Schoolmasters. — One  of  the 
surest  signs  of  the  regeneration  of  society  will 
be  the  elevation  of  the  art  of  teaching  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  community.  When  a 
people  shall  learn  that  its  greatest  benefactors 
and  most  important  members  are  men  devoted 
to  the  liberal  instruction  of  all  its  classes,  to 
the  work  of  raising  to  life  its  buried  intellect, 
it  will  have  opened  to  itself  the  path  of  true 
glory.  This  truth  is  making  its  way.— 
Channing . 

Of  Johnson  it  might  be  said,  as  he  often 
delighted  to  say  of  Burke,  “  that  you  could 
not  stand  five  minutes  with  that  man  beneath 
a  shed  while  it  rained  but  you  must  be  con¬ 
vinced  you  had  been  standing  with  the 
greatest  man  you  had  ever  seen.” 

Sea  going — He  that  cannot  eat  any  thing, 
dressed  in  any  way,  at  any  time,  out  of  any 
thing — and  this  under  the  sight  of  any  dirt, 
the  effect  of  any  smell,  the  sound  of  any  dis¬ 
cord,  and  the  feeling  of  any  motion,  should 
not  go  to  sea. 

Sir  John  Leslie ,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  was  often  known 
to  pass  an  afternoon  with  mere  boys,  con¬ 
versing  with  them  just  as  if  they  had  been 
his  equals  in  age  and  attainments. 
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ANTIQUITIES  OF  LIVERPOOL. 


LIVERPOOL  IN  1650. 


prince  rupert’s  head  quarters,  Liverpool. 


(from  a  correspondent.) 

The  history  of  Liverpool  is  interesting, 
mainly  from  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  it  has  risen  to  a  degree  of  splendour 
and  importance,  without  precedent  in  the 
annals  of  any  commercial  country  ;  or  from  a 
fishing  village,  to  be  the  second  port  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Liverpool  has 
Vol.  XXXI.  N 


given  rise  to  much  discussion ;  and  is  yet 
involved  in  uncertainty.  The  popular  opinion 
is,  that  it  is  derived  from  a  fabulous  bird 
called  a  Liver ,  which  accordingly  figures  in 
the  arms  of  the  town.  But,  in  the  ancient 
seal  of  the  corporation,  the  bird  which  holds 
an  olive-branch  in  its  bill,  is  evidently  a  Dove , 
and  not  a  Liver :  this  opinion  is,  therefore, 
without  the  slightest  foundation.  Another 
hypothesis  derives  the  name  from  the  ancient 
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family  of  Lever,  (who  hold  extensive  pos¬ 
sessions  in  this  part  of  the  country,)  and 
from  the  Mersey,  which  formerly  spread  out 
into  a  pool  that  covered  nearly  all  the  ground 
on  which  the  south  part  of  the  town  now 
stands.  It  is  certain  that  the  name  was 
formerly  written  Leverpoole,  or  Lyrpole ;  and 
by  this  latter  appellation  only  it  is  st  ill  known 
by  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  of  Lanca¬ 
shire.  Still  another  derivation  is  from  the 
sea- weed,  liverwort. 

Previous  to  the  Conquest  it  would  seem 
that  a  few  fishermen  had  established  them¬ 
selves  here  ;  for,  immediately  after,  the  chapel 
of  St.  Nicholas  was  erected.  But  the  few 
huts  thus  clustered  together,  do  not  appear 
to  have  borne  any  name ;  for  in  Domesday 
Book,  where  the  possessions  of  Uctred,  after¬ 
wards  given  to  Roger  de  Poictiers,  are  enu¬ 
merated,  the  whole  district  is  called  Esma- 
dune ;  and  while  Everton,  Garstans,  and 
Runcorn  are  mentioned,  not  the  slightest 
reference  is  made  to  the  village  of  Leverpool. 
The  inference  is  plain  :  it  was  then  only  a 
nameless  cluster  of  miserable  cottages,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey. 

The  first  approach  to  anything  like  a 
town,  was  the  erection  of  the  castle,  about 
1076,  by  Roger  of  Poictiers.  This  fortress, 
which  stood  on  the  ground  occupied  by  St. 
George’s  Church,  had  the  effect,  in  those 
unsettled  times,  of  drawing  inhabitants  from 
the  surrounding  country,  who  resorted  thither, 
not  only  to  dispose  of  their  commodities,  for 
which  the  castle  offered  a  ready  market,  but 
for  the  sake  of  that  protection  which  a  forti¬ 
fied  place  was  calculated  to  afford.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  soon  after  this,  the  village 
had  increased  in  size,  and  had  assumed  the 
name  of  Lyrpole,  or  Leverpool,  in  1089. 

The  first  charter  was  granted  to  the  town 
by  Henry  I.,  in  1129  ;  but  the  event  which 
first  secured  to  Liverpool  any  permanent 
commercial  advantages,  was  the  conquest  of 
Ireland  by  Henry  II.  in  1172.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  port  of  Liverpool,  arising  from 
its  relative  situation  to  Ireland,  was  quickly 
seen,  and  taken  advantage  of.  Merchants 
began  to  settle  themselves  in  the  village ; 
and  it  became  the  channel  through  which 
troops  and  military  stores  were  conveyed  to 
the  newly-conquered  country.*  It  was  now 
taken  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
sovereign :  a  charter  was  granted  to  it  by  the 
king  in  1173,  which  is  still  in  existence,  and 
houses  were  erected  for  the  convenience  of 
the  royal  merchants.  The  rudiments  of 
commerce  began  to  show  themselves :  iron, 
charcoal,  woollen  cloth,  armour,  horses,  and 
dogs,  were  exported  to  Ireland  ;  and  linen 
cloth,  yarn,  fish,  and  hides,  were  received  in 

*  It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  in  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Ireland,  the  men  of  Lancashire  had  a  great 
share:  considerable  levies,  if  not  the  principal  ones, 
being  drawn  from  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 


return.  In  1 207,  another  charter  was  granted 
to  the  town  by  King  John,  which  states  that 
“  all  who  have  taken  burgage  houses  at  Lyr- 
pul  shall  have  all  the  liberties  and  free  cus¬ 
toms  in  the  town  of  Lyrpul,  which  any  other 
free  borough  upon  the  sea  has  in  our  terri¬ 
tories  and,  in  1211,  1216,  and  1227,  for 
a  fine  of  ten  marks,  three  further  charters 
were  granted  :  the  first  constitutes  the  towu 
and  corporation  a  free  borough  for  ever;  the 
second  directs  that  there  shall  be  a  guild, 
and  that  no  person,  unless  of  that  guild, 
shall  “  make  merchandize  and  the  third 
confirms  the  preceding  charters.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  privileges,  Liverpool  slowly 
advanced  in  prosperity,  and  began  to  assume 
a  greater  degree  of  importance. 

About  this  period,  the  old  tower,  which 
formerly  stood  at  the  bottom  of  Water- street, 
(the  castellated  building  on  the  left  of  the 
cut.)  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  ;  but 
by  whom  is  uncertain.  It  was,  probably,  in¬ 
tended  either  as  a  residence  for  the  lord  of 
the  town,  or  as  an  outguard  of  the  castle ; 
the  town  being  then  entirely  open  to  the 
river,  and  consequently  exposed  to  the  attack 
of  an  enemy.  The  manor  of  ‘‘  Liverpole, 
with  the  passage  over  the  Mersey/’  was 
given  by  Henry  III.,  in  1264,  to  his  son 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster  ;  it  having  been 
forfeited,  along  with  other  estates,  by  Robert 
de  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby.  Edmund  was 
succeeded  in  his  lordship  by  his  sun  Thomas, 
who  was  beheaded,  and  his  honours  forfeited; 
but  these  were  subsequently  restored  to  Henry, 
his  youngest  son,  in  1327.  In  the  regular 
course  of  descent,  the  lordship  of  Liverpool 
passed  to  Blanch,  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  in  the  person  of  his  son,  Henry  IV., 
became  the  property  of  the  crown.  By  this 
monarch  it  was  conferred  upon  Sir  John 
Stanley ;  and  in  recompense  for  his  great 
services,  he  was  permitted,  in  1406,  to  fortify 
his  stone  tower,  the  castellated  building  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

During  the  lordship  of  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  a.  d.  1272,  there  were  in  the  town 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  burgages,  which 
shows  that  it  had  arisen  to  some  degree  of 
prosperity  :  and  in  the  succeeding  reigns  this 
prosperity  appears  to  have  increased.  The 
state  of  the  town,  however,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  scarcely  known.  There  are  no 
records  remaining  to  furnish  the  particulars 
of  its  history,  and  all  that  can  be  gathered 
from  the  annals  of  that  period  is  a  meagre 
chronological  notice  of  occurrences.  In  1309, 
a  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  IV.  In 
1325,  the  family  of  More,  or  De-la-More, 
began  to  acquire  influence  in  the  town, 
which  afterwards  rose  to  a  great  height : 
in  that  year,  Sir  William  de  la  More,  of  Bank 
Hall,  was  made  knight-banneret  by  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  for  his  valour  on  the  field 
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of  Poictiers.  In  1326,  Edward  III.  granted 
a  charter  to  Liverpool ;  and  the  same  mon¬ 
arch,  in  his  expedition  against  France,  in 
1338,  required  the  town  to  furnish  him  with 
“  one  small  vessel,  manned  by  six  mariners.” 
In  J 360,  St.  Nicholas’s  church  was  rebuilt; 
and  the  next  year  a  plague  raged  in  the 
town,  and  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants.  Richard  Ii.,  in  1390.,  granted 
a  charter  to  the  town;  and,  in  1398,  it  is 
remarked  that  “  Thomas  de  la  More  of  Bank 
Hall,  had  been  twelve  times  mayor  of  Liver¬ 
pool.”  To  this  person,  in  conjunction  with 
three  others,  John  of  Gaunt,  that  same  year, 
granted  the  whole  of  “  Liverpool  Commons.” 
In  the  year  1424,  an  event  occurred,  which 
strongly  marks  the  unsettled  nature  of  those 
times.  The  family  of  Stanley  occupied  the 
tower,  while  the  Molyneux  held  the  office  of 
constable  of  the  castle  :  a  feud  arose  between 
the  two,  from  what  cause  is  unknown,  which 
at  length  attained  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
contending  parties  had  recourse  to  arms,  and 
“  there  was  great  rumor  and  congregation  of 
routes  ”  between  them.  In  the  written  ac¬ 
count  sent  by  the  justices,  “  Ralph  of  Rat- 
cliffe,  and  James  of  the  Holts,”  to  “  Maister 
Troutbeck,  Chancellor  of  our  Lord  the  King,” 
it  is  stated  that  “  Thomas  of  Stanley  had 
two  thousand  men,  and  more ;”  and  that 
“  Sir  Richard  of  Molyneux”  came  “  with 
great  congregations,  riots,  and  great  multi¬ 
tudes  of  people,  to  slea  and  beat  the  said 
Thomas,  his  men,  and  servants.” 

When  we  reach  the  loth  century,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  town  begins  to  assume  something 
like  a  regular  form.  Previous  to  this  period, 
there  is  little  that  can  be  depended  upon  ; 
the  record  of  a  few  occurrences  of  minor 
importance  being  all  that  occupies  the  track 
of  centuries.  From  some  causes  hitherto 
unexplained,  but  with  which  the  troubles  in 
Ireland  seem  to  be  closely  connected,  the 
town  had,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  lost 
importance  considerably.  At  this  time  it  was 
customary  for  the  Earl  of  Derby,  as  lord  of 
the  manor,  to  appoint  one  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  while  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster  nominated  the  other ;  and  the  two 
individuals  so  appointed,  were  afterwards 
“  reverently  and  worshipfully  elected  ”  by 
the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgesses.  Such 
was  the  boasted  “  freedom  of  election  ”  in 
the  days  gone  by  ! 

In  the  year  1566,  one  of  the  members  for 
Liverpool  was  Mr.  Riuff  Seekerston,  an 
important  and  bustling  personage.  Four 
years  previous  to  this  time,  we  find  him 
riding  post  to  London,  to  “  take  the  pleasure” 
of  “  the  old  Earle  of  Derby,”  respecting  the 
nomination  of  a  member  ;  the  election  having 
been  delayed  beyond  the  proper  time  by 
waiting  for  his  appointment.  The  result  of 
this  embassy  was,  that  “  his  lordship  being 
well  pleased  with  the  town,”  gave  the  mein- 
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bership  to  Mr.  Seekerston  ;  and  one  of  the 
first  good  offices  performed  by  him,  was  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  to  the  queen,  re¬ 
specting  the  decayed  state  of  the  town,  pray¬ 
ing  for  her  majesty’s  assistance.  This  sup¬ 
plication  is  said  in  the  record,  to  have  been 
“  devised  by  Master  RaufF  Seekerston,  of  his 
own  politic  wit  and  wisdom  ;  and  fair  written 
by  a  notary  or  clerk  of  the  court,  that  cost 
him  8d.  the  writing.”  The  petition  states 
that  “  all  the  liberties  and  franchises  given 
to  us  by  your  majesty’s  progenitors,  is  from 
us,  your  poor  tenants,  clearly  taken  away.” 
It  calls  the  town  “  your  majesty’s  decayed 
town  of  Liverpool,”  and  says:  “your  ma¬ 
jesty  hath  a  castle  and  two  chauntries  clear ; 
the  fee-farms  of  the  town  ;  the  ferry  boat ; 
two  windmills;  the  custom  of  the  duchy; 
and  the  new  custom  of  tonnage  and  pound¬ 
age  ;”  and  it  concludes  by  praying  “  that 
your  majesty,  for  your  own  sake,  will  not 
suffer  us  to  be  utterly  cast  away.”  This 
document  plainly  shows  that  some  causes 
had  led  not  only  to  a  decline  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  wn,  but  to  a  suspension  of  its  liber¬ 
ties  ;  while  it  shows  as  plainly  that  “  at  its 
best  estate,”  Liverpool  was  only  a  tolerably 
sized  village. 

The  town  records  do  not  expressly  state 
that  any  benefit  arose  out  of  this  supplication  ; 
but  we  think  the  fact  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  since  a  few  years  after  this,  we  find 
the  major  and  aldermen  standing  in  the 
open  air,  in  presence  of  the  people,  drinking 
“  sacke  and  other  white  wynes,”  and  “  laud¬ 
ing  and  praisinge  God  ”  for  the  queen’s 
prosperous  reign.  The  whole  account  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  we 
shall  make  no  apology  for  introducing  it 
entire : 

1576.  “  Thys  yeare,  ye  17th  daye  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  enteringe  upon  the  18th  yeare 
of  ye  raigne  of  oure  moste  graciouss  Sov- 
raigne  ladie  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
quene  of  England,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  ye  faythe,  &c.,  &e. ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Bavaude  beinge,  Mair  of  this  her  Maties 
corporation  and  porte  towne  of  Lirpole,  in 
the  countie  of  Lancr,  caused  in  the  same  in  ye 
eveninge,  a  greate  bone-fyre  to  be  maide  in 
the  marquet  place,  near  to  ye  hye  crosse  of 
same  towne  :  and  another  anendest  hys  owne 
doore  gyvinge  warninge  yt  everie  householder 
should  doe  ye  lyke  throughoute  ye  towne, 
wcl>  was  done  accordinglie.  And  imme- 
diatelie  after  caused  to  call  together  hys 
brethren,  th’  aldermen,  and  divers  others  of 
the  burgesses  of  ye  same  towne,  and  soe 
wente  altogether  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Raphe 
Burscough,  alderman,  where  they  banquetted 
a  c’teine  tjme,  well  done  M.  Mair  dep’ted 
to  hys  owne  house,  accompanied  by  ye  said 
aldermen  and  others,  a  greate  number:  upon 
whom  he  dyd  bestowe  sacke  and  other  whyte 
wyne  and  sugar  lyberallie,  standinge  all 
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wthout  ye  (lore  lawdinge  and  praisinge  God 
for  y«  moste  prosperous  raigne  of  oure  said 
moste  graciouss  sovraigne  ladie,  the  quene’s 
moste  excellent  matie;  whom  God  graunt 
longe  over  us  to  raigne  wth  greate  tranquil¬ 
lize  and  victoriouse  successe  over  all  her 
grace  enemies.  And  soe  appointinge  his 
bailiffe  and  other  officr  to  see  the  fyres 
quenched,  dep’ted  in.”  We  do  not  now  see 
mayors  and  aldermen  distributing  white 
wine  and  sugar,  “  without  the  dore.”  Our 
modern  authorities  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  pleasure  like  charity  ought  both  to 
begin  and  end  at  home. 

The  number  of  vessels  at  this  time  be¬ 
longing  to  the  town  was  about  twenty,  most 
of  them  small  barks,  or  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade.  There  were  138  regular 
householders  within  the  liberties,  and  these 
inhabited  six  streets  only: — Chapel-street, 
Water-street,  Tythebarn-street,  Dale-street, 
High-street,  and  Old  Hall-street.  In  this 
reign,  (a.  d.  1566,)  proclamation  was  made 
in  Liverpool  of  the  first  lottery  mentioned  in 
English  history ;  a  common  council  was 
elected  by  the  burgesses;  and  beer  and  ale 
were  ordered  to  be  sold  at  one  penny  per 
quart. 

The  town  next  bore  a  part  in  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  soldiers  for  the  reduction  of  the  Irish 
insurgents,  as  the  following  entries  testify  : — 

*'  Order  relative  to  the  muster  of  soldiers, 
ordered  in  March,  1566-7- — AProcl. — Everie 
one  must  have  a  cassock  of  blue  watchet 
Yorkshire  cloth,  garded  with  two  small  gards, 
stitched  with  two  stitches  of  blue  apiece  ;  a 
very  good  yew  bow,  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows  in 
case  ;  a  red  cap,  a  stag  or  styrch  buckskin 
jerkiu,  a  sword  dagger,  and  to  have  13a-.  4 d. 
in  his  purse. 

“  Walton  Parishe  must  furnish  Wm.  Ly- 


dell  with  a  harquebus,  the  charge  whereof  is 
64*.,  E. 

“  To  be  at  Lathom  before  my  Lord,  the 
19th  of  this  March. 

“  In  the  time  of  this  March,  the  footmen 
soldiers  of  Darby  hundred,  Salford  hundred, 
Layland,  and  Norths,  repaired  to  this  town, 
and  from  hence  were  sent  to  Chester,  and 
there  mustered  :  the  most  part  toke  shipping 
for  the  North  of  Ireland  at  this  time,  and 
were  shipped.” 

From  this  period  to  the  time  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  but  few  events  of  general  interest  occur 
in  the  history  of  the  town.  That  it  continued 
to  increase  in  wealth  and  importance,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  attention  paid  to  it  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  sovereigns  and  parliaments. 

During  the  Civil  War,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  Liverpool  was  defended  for  the 
Parliamentarians  by  Colonel  Moore,  against 
Prince  Rupert,  by  whom  it  was  beseiged  ; 
and  to  whom,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  it 
was  surrendered,  June  26,  1644;  but,  it  was 
soon  after  retaken  by  the  Parliament.  The 
second  Engraving  represents  the  remains  of 
the  head-quarters  of  Prince  Rupert. 


f^aturalfet. 


FROGS. 

Mr  Holme,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  read  a  paper 
on  the  formation  and  habits  of  British  aquatic 
Coleoptera ,  which  are  comprehended  in  the 
sections  Hydra cleph aga  and  Philhidrida  of 
Macleay ;  and  exhibited  specimens,  showing 
the  voracity  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Dyti- 
cus,  and  concluded  by  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  Society  to  the  question,  whether  the 
mole  cricket  is  able  to  swim,  which  Mr. 
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Curtis  thinks  probable  from  the  resistance 
which  the  thorax  and  elytra  offer  to  water. 
A  paper  was  read  by  P.  B.  Duncan,  Esq.,  on 
animal  transformations;  in  the  course  of 
which  he  treated  of  the  developement  of  the 
mammalia  of  insects,  of  birds,  of  Crustacea, 
and  of  reptiles,  more  particularly  of  the  genus 
Runa.  A  very  large  tadpole,  from  South 
America  (ihat  of  the  Rana  paradoxa),  was 
exhibited.  This  species  in  the  tadpole  state 
has  so  large  a  tail  as  to  deceive  unscientific 
observers,  and  lead  them  to  conceive,  when 
nearly  transformed,  that  it  is  a  mixed  animal 
between  a  fish  and  a  frog. 

Frogs. — When  the  animal  is  about  six 
weeks  old,  the  hind  legs  appear,  and,  in 
about  a  fortnight,  these  are  succeeded  by  the 
fore  legs.  Not  long  after  the  form  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  then  it  ventures  upon  land.  They 
now  change  their  vegetable  for  animal  food, 
of  worms  and  slugs.  The  structure  of  the 
tongue  is  admirably  adapted  for  seizing  and 
securing  their  prey.  The  root  is  attached  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  mouth,  so  that  when  un¬ 
employed  it  lies  with  the  tip  towards  the 
throat.  The  animal  by  this  contrivance  is 
enabled  to  bend  it  a  considerable  distance 
out  of  the  mouth,  and  swallows  larger  ani¬ 
mals  than  could  be  conceived.  They  appear 
in  immense  numbers.  Ray  states  that  acres 
are  covered  with  them.  Hearne  says,  in 
Hudson’s  Bay  they  are  frozen,  and  the  limbs 
may  be  broken  like  a  stick  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  sensation  in  the  animal:  they  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  revive  with  heat ;  but,  if  frozen  again, 
they  die.  Their  organs  of  respiration  are 
curious ;  their  two  nostrils  are  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  head;  they  are  always  seen  with 
the  mouth  shut.  The  mouth  seems  to  form 
a  sort  of  bellows,  of  which  the  nostrils  are 
the  air-holes.  Frogs  live  on  land  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  do  not  retire  to  the 
water  till  the  cold  nights  of  October,  when 
they  retreat  for  the  winter  to  the  bottom  of 
stagnant  pools.  They  arrive  at  full  age  in 
about  five  years,  and  are  supposed  to  live 
about  twelve  or  fifteen.  They  are  so  tena¬ 
cious  of  life,  that  they  will  continue  to  live, 
and  will  even  jump  about,  several  hours  after 
their  heads  have  been  cut  off.  The  hind 
legs  of  frogs  are  fricasseed,  and  their  fore  legs 
and  livers  put  in  scup,  on  the  Continent. 
The  edible  frog  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  common  frog,  and,  though  rare  in  Eng¬ 
land,  is  common  in  Italy,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  They  are  brought  from  the  country 
to  Vienna,  3,000  and  4,000  at  a  time,  and 
sold  to  the  great  dealers,  who  have  conserva¬ 
tories  for  them.  There  are  only  three  great 
dealers  in  them  at  Vienna.  They  are  caught 
at  night  by  means  of  lights  and  nets,  or 
hooks  baited  with  worms:  in  Switzerland,  by 
long  rakes,  with  close-set  teeth,  which  are 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  drawn  suddenly 
out  again. — Oxford  Herald,  in  the  Lit.  Gaz. 


Cije  Contemporary  Crabeller. 

TWO  ATTEMPTS  TO  ASCEND  CHIMBOUAZO. 

{Concluded  from  page  165.) 

That  part  of  our  expedition  which  lay 
above  the  snow-line,  had  lasted  only  three 
and  a-half  hours,  during  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  tenuity  of  the  air,  we  had  not 
found  it  needful  to  take  rest  by  sitting  down. 
The  diameter  of  the  dome-shaped  summit  at 
the  snow-line — i.  e.  at  the  height  of  2,460 
toises — amounts  to  3,437  toises,  and  near  the 
apex,  about  150  toises  below  the  same,  the 
diameter  is  67 2  toises.  The  last  number  is 
thus  the  diameter  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
dome  or  bell ;  the  first  expresses  the  breadth, 
of  which  the  whole  snow-mass  of  Chimborazo 
appears  to  the  eye,  as  seen  from  Rio  Nuevo ; 
a  mass  which,  together  with  the  two  moun¬ 
tain  tops  lying  to  the  north,  is  represented  in 
the  16th  and  25th  table  of  my  engraved 
work  Vues  des  Corditleres.  I  have  carefully 
measured  with  the  sextant,  the  single  parts 
of  the  contour,  as  the  latter,  on  a  clear  day, 
magnificently  stands  forth  in  opposition  to 
the  deep  blue  of  a  tropical  sky.  Such  obser¬ 
vations  assist  in  thoroughly  exploring  the 
volume  of  this  colossus,  in  so  far  as  it  sur¬ 
mounts  a  plain,  in  which  Bonguer  performed 
his  experiments  on  the  attraction  of  the 
mountain  for  a  pendulum.  A  distinguished 
geognost,  M.  Pentland,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  heights  of 
Sorata  and  Illimani,  and  who,  furnished  with 
excellent  instruments  for  astronomical  and 
physical  research,  is  now  again  going  to 
upper  Peru  (Bolivia)  has  assured  me,  that 
my  figure  of  Chimborazo  is,  as  it  were, 
repeated  in  the  Nevado  de  Chuquibamba,  a 
trachyte  mountain  of  the  Western  Cordilleras, 
north  of  Arequipa,  having  a  height  of  19,680 
feet  (3,280  toises).  Next  to  the  Himma- 
layan  mountains,  this  is,  owing  to  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  high  summits  and  the  mass  of  the 
same,  between  the  1 5th  and  18th  degree  of 
south  latitude  the  greatest  enlargement  on 
the  earth’s  surface,  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  in  so  far,  namely',  as  this  enlarge¬ 
ment  proceeds,  not  from  the  primitive  form  of 
the  revolving  planet,  but  from  the  elevation 
of  mountain-chains  and  single  domes  of 
dolerite,  trachyte,  and  albite  rock,  within 
these  mountain-chains. 

On  account  of  the  snow  newly-fallen,  we 
found  in  our  descent  from  Chimborazo,  the 
lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  in  accidental 
and  temporary  conjunction  with  the  deeper 
sporadial  spots  of  snow  on  the  naked  lichen- 
covered  rocks,  and  on  the  grass  plain  (Pajo- 
nal) ;  yet  it  was  always  easy  to  recognise  the 
proper  limit  of  perpetual  snow  (then  at  the 
height  of  2,470  toises)  by  the  thickness  of 
the  bed  and  by  its  peculiar  state.  I  have 
shown,  in  another  place  (in  a  treatise  on  the 
causes  which  conditionate  the  curvature  of 
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isothermal  lines  incorporated  into  one  of  the 
fragmens  Asiatique),  that  in  the  province  of 
Quito,  the  differences  in  height  of  the  snow¬ 
line  on  the  different  Nevados,  according  to 
the  sum-total  of  my  measurements,  varies 
only  about  38  toises, — that  the  mean  height 
itself  is  to  be  reckoned  14,760  feet,  or  2,460 
toises,  and  that  this  limit  in  Bolivia,  16°  to 
18°  south  of  the  equator,  on  account  of  the 
relation  of  the  mean  annual  temperature  to 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  months, 
on  account  of  the  mass,  extent,  and  greater 
height  of  the  surrounding  heat-radiating 
plateaus,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  complete  absence  of 
any  falling  snow  between  March  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  lies  at  a  height  of  full  26,780  toises. 
The  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  which  by 
no  means  coincides  with  the  isothermal 
curve  of  0°,  rises  consequently  higher,  as  an 
exception,  instead  of  falling,  as  one  recedes 
from  the  equator.  From  quite  analogous 
causes  of  the  radiation  of  heat  in  neighbour¬ 
ing  table  lands,  the  snow-line  lies  between 
30f°  and  31°  of  northern  latitude,  on  the 
northern  Thibet  side  of  the  Himmalayan 
range,  at  the  height  of  2,600  toises ;  while 
on  the  southern  Indian  side,  it  reaches  the 
height  of  only  1,950  toises.  Through  this 
remarkable  influence  of  the  shape  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  a  considerable  part  of  inner 
Asia,  beyond  the  Tropics,  is  inhabited  by  an 
agricultural  population,  who,  though  monk- 
governed,  have  advanced  in  civilization;  where 
in  South  America,  under  the  equator,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  eternal  ice.£ 

We  took  a  somewhat  more  northern  way 
back  to  the  village  of  Calpi  than  the  Lianas 
de  Sisgum,  through  the  Paramo  de  Pungu- 
pala,  a  district  rich  in  plants.  By  five 
o’clock  in  the  evening  we  were  again  with 
the  friendly  clergyman  of  Calpi.  As  usual, 
the  misty  day  of  the  expedition  was  succeeded 
by  the  clearest  weather.  On  the  25th  of 
June,  at  Riobamba  Nuevo,  Chimborazo  pre¬ 
sented  itself  in  all  its  splendour, — I  may  say 
in  the  calm  greatness  and  supremacy  which 
is  the  natural  character  of  the  tropical  land¬ 
scape.  A  second  attempt  upon  a  ride  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  chasm,  would  certainly  have 
turned  out  as  fruitless  as  the  first,  and  I  was 
already  engaged  with  the  trigonometrical 
measurement  of  the  volcano  of  Tungurahua. 

Boussingault,  on  the  16th  of  December, 
1831,  with  his  English  friend,  Colonel  Hall, 
—who  was  soon  afterwards  assassinated  in 
Quito, — made  a  new  attempt  to  reach  the 
summit  of  Chimborazo,  first  from  Mocha 
and  Chillapullu,  then  from  Arenal,  thus  by  a 
different  way  from  that  trodden  by  Bonpland 
Don  Carlos  Montufar,  and  myself.  He  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  ascent,  when  his  baro¬ 
meter  indicated  13  inches  8%  lines,  with  an 
atmospheric  temperature  of  +7°'8  (+46o,04 
F.)  He  thus  saw  the  uncorrected  column  of 


mercury  almost  three  lines  lower,  and  reached 
a  point  64  toises  higher  than  I  did,  viz, 
3,080  toises.  Let  us  have  the  words  of  this 
well-known  traveller  of  the  Andes,  who  was 
the  first  to  carry  a  chemical  apparatus  to,  and 
into,  the  craters  of  volcanoes.  “  The  way,’’ 
says  Boussingault,  “  which  we  opened  for 
ourselves  through  the  snow,  in  the  latter  part 
of  our  expedition,  permitted  of  our  advancing 
but  very  slowly.  On  the  right  we  were  ena¬ 
bled  to  grasp  hold  of  a  rock,  on  the  left  the 
abyss  was  fearful.  We  were  already  sensible 
of  the  effect  of  the  attenuated  air,  and  were 
obliged,  every  two  or  three  steps  to  sit  down. 
As  soon,  however,  as  we  were  seated,  v/e 
again  stood  up,  for  our  sufferings  lasted  only 
while  we  moved.  The  snow  we  were  obliged 
to  tread  was  soft,  and  lay  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  on  a  very  smooth  and  hard  covering  of 
ice.  We  were  obliged  to  hew  out  steps.  A 
Negro  went  before,  to  perform  this  work,  by 
which  his  powers  were  soon  exhausted.  As 
I  was  endeavouring  to  pass  him,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  relieving  him,  1  slipped,  and  happily 
was  held  back  by  Colonel  Hall  and  my  Ne¬ 
gro.  We  were  (adds  M.  Boussingault)  for  a 
moment  all  three  in  the  greatest  danger. 
Further  on,  the  snow  became  more  favour¬ 
able,  and  at  three  quarters  past  three  o’clock 
we  stood  upon  the  long-looked-for  ridge  of 
rock,  which  was  only  a  few  feet  broad  and 
surrounded  by  immeasurable  depths.  Here 
we  became  convinced  that  to  advance  farther 
was  impossible.  We  found  ourselves  at  the 
foot  of  a  prism  of  rock,  whose  upper  surface, 
covered  with  a  cap  of  snow,  forms  the  proper 
summit  of  Chimborazo.  To  have  a  true 
figure  of  the  topography  of  the  whole  moun¬ 
tain,  one  must  imagine  an  enormous  snow- 
covered  mass  of  rock,  which  from  all  sides 
appears  as  if  supported  by  buttresses.  The 
latter  are  the  ridges,  which,  adherent,  project 
through  the  eternal  snow.”  The  loss  of  a 
natural  philosopher  like  Boussingault,  would 
have  been  indescribably  dearly-bought  with 
the  little  gain  which  undertakings  of  this 
sort  can  afford  to  science. 

Although,  thirty  years  ago,  I  expressed 
the  wish  that  the  height  of  Chimborazo 
might  be  again  trigonometrically  measured, 
there  yet  remains  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
absolute  result.  Don  Jorge  Juan  and  the 
French  Academicians,  after  different  combi¬ 
nations  of  the  same  elements,  or  at  least  after 
operations,  the  whole  of  which  were  in  com¬ 
mon,  give  the  heights  of  3,380  and  3,217 
toises  ;  heights  which  present  a  difference  of 
I-20th.  The  result  of  my  trigonometrical 
operation  (3,350  T.)  falls  between  them,  but 
approaches  to  within  1-11 2th  of  the  Spanish 
estimate.  Bouguer’s  lesser  result  is  founded 
in  part  at  least,  upon  the  height  of  the  city  of 
Quito,  which  he  estimated  at  thirty  to  forty 
toises  too  low.  He  gives,  according  to  old 
barometric  formula,  without  correction  for  the 
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temperature,  the  height  of  1,462,  instead  of 
1,507  and  1,492  toises,  the  very  accordant  re¬ 
sults,  respectively  of  Boussingault’s  observa¬ 
tions  and  my  own.  The  height  at  which  I  es¬ 
timate  the  plain  of  Tapia,  where  I  measured  a 
base  of  873  to  .ses  in  length,*  also  appears  to 
be  pretty  free  from  error.  I  found  the  same 
to  be  1,482  toises :  and  Boussingault.  at  a 
very  different  season  of  tire  year,  and  thus 
with  other  diminutions  of  temperature  in  the 
atmospheric  strata,  1,471  toises.  Bouguer’s 
operation  was,  on  the  other  hand,  very  com¬ 
plicated,  as  he  was  obliged  to  estimate  the 
height  of  the  valley-plan,  between  the  eastern 
and  western  Andes,  by  means  of  very  small 
angles  of  height  of  the  trachyte-pyramid  of 
Ilinissa,  measured  in  the  under-region  of  the 
coast.  The  only  considerable  mountain  of 
the  earth,  of  which  the  measurements  now 
agree  within  I-246th,  is  Mont  Blanc;  for 
Monte  Rosa  was,  with  four  different  series  of 
triangles  by  an  excellent  observer,  the  astro¬ 
nomer  Carlini,  estimated  at  2,319,  2,343 
2,357,  and  2,374  toises  ;  by  Oriani,  likewise 
by  triangulation,  at  2,390  toises  ;  differences 
of  l-34th.  The  oldest  detailed  mention  of 
Chimborazo,  I  find  to  be  that  of  the  spirited, 
somewhat  satirical,  Italian  traveller,  Giro¬ 
lamo  Benzoni,  whom  work  was  printed  in 
1565.  He  says,  that  the  Montagna  di 
Chimbo,  40  migtia  high,  appeared  to  him 
strangely  come  una  visione.  The  natives  of 
Quito  knew,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
French  surveyors,  that  Chimborazo  was  the 
highest  snow-mountain  in  all  their  country. 
They  saw  that  it  ascended  highest  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow  It  was  just  this  con¬ 
sideration  that  induced  them  to  consider  the 
now  fallen  in  Capac  Urcu  as  higher  than 
Chimborazo. 

Regarding  the  geognostical  constitution  of 
Chimborazo,  I  here  add  only  the  general  re¬ 
mark,  that  if,  according  to  the  important 
results  which  Leopold  Von  Buch  has  laid 
down  in  his  classical  memoir,  “  On  craters  of 
elevation  and  volcanoes, Trachyte  is  a  mass 
containing  Felspar,  and  Andesite  a  mass 
with  imbedded  Albite;  the  rock  of  Chimbo¬ 
razo  is  by  no  means  deserving  of  either  name. 
That  in  Chimborazo,  Augite  replaces  Horn¬ 
blende,  the  same  intelligent  geognost  ob¬ 
served,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  I 
requested  him  to  examine,  oryctognostically 
and  with  precision,  the  rocks  brought  home 
by  me  from  the  Andes.  This  fact  has  been 
mentioned  in  several  parts  of  my  “  Essai 
geognostique  sur  le  Gisement  des  Rochers 
dans  les  deux  Hemispheres ,”  which  appeared 
in  the  year  1823.  Besides  this,  my  Siberian 
travelling  companion,  Gustav.  Rose ,  who,  by 
his  excellent  work  on  the  minerals  related  to 

•  Humboldt,  Keceueil  d’observationsastronomiques, 
cooperations  trigcuiomeiriques,  etc.  T.  I.  p.  lxxii. 

•f  Puggendorjf's  Annalen,  Band.  37-  8- 188  —190. 
Also  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  for 
translation  of  this  memoir. 


felspar,  and  their  association  with  augite 
and  hornblende,  has  opened  new  ways  for 
geognostical  research,  finds  in  all  my  collec¬ 
tion  of  mountain-fragments  from  Chimborazo 
neither  albite  nor  felspar.  The  whole  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  celebrated  summit  of  the  Andes, 
consists  of  labrador  and  augite ;  both  fossils 
recognisable  in  distinct  crystals.  Chimbo¬ 
razo  is,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of 
Gustav.  Rose,  an  augite-porphyry,  a  species 
of  dolerite.  Obsidian  and  pumice-stone  are 
also  wanting  in  it.  Hornblende  occurs  very 
sparingly.  Chimborazo  is  thus,  as  taught  by 
Leopold  Von  Buch’s  and  Elie  de  Beau¬ 
mont's  latest  decisions,  analogous  in  its 
rock  to  Etna.  With  the  ruins  of  the  old 
city  of  Riobamba,  three  geographical  miles 
east  of  Chimborazo,  there  is  associated  true 
diorite-porphyry,  a  mixture  of  black  horn¬ 
blende  (without  augite)  and  white  glassy 
albite,  a  rock  which  reminds  one  of  the 
beautiful  columnar  masses  of  Pisoje  near 
Popayan,  and  of  the  Mexican  volcano  of 
Toluca  ;  which  also,  I  ascended.  Some  of 
the  pieces  of  augite-porphyry,  which  I 
found  as  high  up  as  18,000  feet  upon  the 
ridge  of  rock  leading  towards  the  summit, 
for  the  most  part  in  loose  pieces,  of  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  are 
minutely  porous,  and  red  in  colour.  These 
pieces  have  shining  vesicular  cavities.  The 
blackest  are  sometimes  light,  like  pumice- 
stones,  and  as  if  recently  changed  by  fire. 
They  have  not,  however,  flown  in  streams 
like  lava,  but  have  probably  been  thrust  out 
through  fissures,  on  the  side  of  the  earlier 
raised-up  dome-shaped  mountain.  The 
whole  table-land  of  the  province  of  Quito 
has  always  been  considered  by  me  as  a  great 
volcanic  area.  Tungurahua,  Cotopaxi,  Pi- 
chincha,  with  their  craters,  are  only  differ¬ 
ent  openings  of  this  area.  If  volcanism,  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  marks  all 
the  appearances  which  depend  on  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  interior  of  a  planet  on  its  oxy- 
dized  surface,  this  part  of  the  high  land  is 
more  exposed  than  any  other  in  the  tropical 
region  of  South  America,  to  the  effect  of 
this  volcanism.  The  volcanic  powers  rage 
also,  under  the  domes  of  augite-porphyry, 
which,  like  that  of  Chimborazo,  have  no 
crater.  Three  days  after  our  expedition, 
we  heard,  in  New  Riobamba,  at  one  o’clock 
a.m.,  a  raging  subterranean  crash  ( bramido ) 
that  was  accompanied  by  no  concussion. 
Three  hours  later,  there  followed  a  violent 
earthquake,  without  any  preceeding  noise. 
Similar  bramidos,  coming,  as  it  is  supposed, 
from  Chimborazo,  were  perceived  some 
days  before  at  Calpi.  Nearer  to  this  moun¬ 
tain- Colossus,  in  the  village  of  San  Juan, 
they  are  extremely  frequent.  They  excite 
the  attention  of  the  natives  no  more,  than 
distant  thunder  out  of  a  deeply-clouded  sky 
does  in  our  northern  zone. 

These  are  the  few  fugitive  remarks  on 
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two  ascents  of  Chimborazo,  which  I  have 
allowed  myself  to  communicate  from  an  un¬ 
printed  journal.  Where  Nature  is  so 
mighty  and  so  vast,  and  our  endeavours  are 
purely  scientific,  the  exhibition  of  any  orna¬ 
ment  in  language  may  well  be  spared. 


jfltltnmcrtf  antt  Custom#. 


VAWNBROItING.—  MONTS  DE  PIETE. 

[A  benkvo  lent  Correspondent  of  the  Dublin 
Advertiser ,  who  is  humanely  making  exer¬ 
tions  to  amend  the  pawnbroking  system  in 
Ireland,  has  lately  written  a  long  letter  to  the 
above  journal,  in  which  are  the  following 
curious  details.] 

Having  visited  several  of  the  charitable 
institutions  in  Paris  within  the  last  six 
months,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
great  advantages  of  that  admirable  establish¬ 
ment,  the  Mont  de  Pieie;  and  with  a  view 
to  bring  the  system  into  operation  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  I  devoted  some  time  to 
making  myself  acquainted  with  its  manage¬ 
ment  in  all  the  details.  I  there  learned  for 
the  first  time,  that  Mr.  Barrington,  of  Lime¬ 
rick,  had  established  a  Mont  de  Piete  in  that 
city;  and  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity 
of  learning  from  that  gentleman  himself  that 
the  plan  has  succeeded  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

To  Mr.  Barrington  I  am  indebted  for  much 
of  the  following  information  which  I  am  per¬ 
mitted  to  use.  His  pamphlet  is  indeed 
worthy  the  attentiou  of  every  friend  of  the 
poor. 

The  first  institution  of  this  kind  may  be 
traced  to  a  period  immediately  preceding  the 
Christian  era.  The  Emperor  Augustus,  early 
in  his  reign,  created  a  fund  from  the  confis¬ 
cated  property  of  criminals,  for  lending  to  the 
poor  on  pledges,  which  were  double  the  value 
of  the  sum  required,  but  without  interest. 
Tiberius  also  created  a  fund,  and  gave  loans 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  on  landed  security 
of  double  the  value  of  the  loan.  Alexander 
Severus  lent  to  the  poor  without  interest,  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  land,  to  be  paid  by 
instalments  from  the  produce  of  their  industry. 

This  example  in  ancient  times  was  followed 
in  modern  Italy,  where  they  received  every 
encouragement  from  the  Popes  of  Rome. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  various 
places  and  dates  of  their  successive  esta¬ 
blishments,  further  than  to  state,  that  in  the 
fifteenth  century  there  were  great  numbers 
of  them  opened  with  the  most  beneficial 
results.  A  long  and  warm  contest  existed 
between  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, 
the  latter  opposing  them  as  illegal  and  usu¬ 
rious,  the  funner  ably  defending  them;  but 
the  matter  was  set  at  rest  by  Pope  Leo  X., 
in  the  tenth  sitting  of  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
which  declared  lending  houses  to  be  legal 


and  useful,  which  was  subsequently  confirmed 
by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

For  some  time  there  was  much  difficulty 
in  establishing  them  out  of  Italy ;  Protes¬ 
tants  were  unwilling  to  imitate  any  institution 
originating  at  the  court  of  Rome.  This 
ab>urdity  was  fortunately  abandoned  ;  and, 
in  1 568,  one  was  established  at  Amsterdam 
by  the  magistrates,  at  the  recommendation 
of  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  Mont  de  Pieie  at  Paris  was  established 
in  1777,  by  a  royal  ordunance  of  Louis  XVI.; 
and  it  was  so  successful  that  it  often  had  in 
its  possession  forty  casks  of  gold  watches 
that  were  pledged. 

Buonaparte,  by  the  code  Napoleon,  1804, 
further  regulated  these  establishments  in 
France,  enacting,  “  That  no  house  of  loan 
or  security  can  be  established,  but  to  the 
profit  of  the  poor  and  with  the  approbation 
of  government and  declared  that  the 
object  of  these  institutions  should  be  to  lower 
the  interests  to  the  poor  and  turn  the  profits 
to  the  hospitals. 

Monts  de  Piete  were  soon  established  in 
every  part  of  France;  and,  at  Bourdeaux, 
the  money  raised  as  a  capital  was  paid  off  by 
the  fructification  of  the  funds,  which,  pend¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  this  period,  paid  eight  per 
cent,  on  the  original  fund,  and  supported  all 
the  necessary  charities  at  Bouideaux.  From 
the  same  fund,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
donations,  the  hospital  of  that  city,  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  Europe,  has  been  lately  com¬ 
pleted  and  endowed. 

The  principle  on  which  these  institutions 
are  formed  is  to  relieve  the  temporary  wants 
of  the  poor  by  advances  of  money  upon 
pledges,  securing  them  from  rapacious  and 
usurious  exactions ;  and  that  the  profits, 
after  defraying  the  expenses  and  paying  the 
interest  of  the  capital  employed,  should  be¬ 
come  a  fund  for  the  class  of  persons  from 
whom  they  are  derived,  and  appropriated  to 
their  maintenance  and  support  when  sickness 
and  disease  prevent  their  pursuing  their  ordi¬ 
nary  occupations. 

In  those  countries,  pawnbroking  is  prohi¬ 
bited,  except  at  the  Monts  de  Piete.  To 
them  the  poor  man  goes  with  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  that  he  will  receive  a  fair  value  on 
the  article  deposited,  that  no  advantage  will 
be  taken  either  of  his  ignorance  or  necessity, 
and  that  he  is  contributing  to  a  fund  which 
will  comfort  and  relieve  him  in  the  day  of 
distress  and  adversity. 

In  the  British  dominions  alone  are  indi¬ 
viduals  allowed  to  lend  money  on  pledges, 
exclusively  for  private  advantage. 

Metrogpecttbc  t&Uantncjg. 


WHIMSICAL  PUNISHMENT. 

[The  following  account  of  an  extraordinary 
punishment  inflicted  on  two  noblemen  for 
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an  assault,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  a 
hermit — is  quoted  in  Belcher's  Illustrations 
of  the  fVhitby  and  Pickering  Railway ,  late¬ 
ly  published.] 

A  True  Account  of  the  Murder  of  the  Monk  of 
Whitby,  by  William  de  Biuce,  Lord  of  Uglebarnby, 
Ralph  de  Percy,  Lord  of  Sueaton,  and  Allatson,  a 
Freeholder:  with  the  Monk  s  penance  laid  upon 
them,  to  be  performed  on  Ascension  Eve,  every  year, 
l  otherwise  to  forfeit  their  lands  to  the  Abbot  of 
Whitby. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Second,  after  the  conquest  of 
England  by  William,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
the  Lord  of  Uglebarnby,  then  called  William 
de  Bruce,  the  Lord  of  Sneaton,  called  Ralph 
de  Percy,  with  a  gentleman  and  freeholder, 
called  Allatson,  did,  on  the  16th  day  of 
October,  1159,  appoint  to  meet  and  hunt 
the  wild  boar,  in  a  certain  wood  or  desert 
place  belonging  to  the  Abbot  of  Whitby  ; 
the  place’s  name  was  Eskdale-side,  the 
Abbot’s  name  was  Sedman.  Then  these 
gentlemen  being  met,  with  their  hounds 
and  boar-staves,  in  the  place  before  men¬ 
tioned,  and  there  having  found  a  great  wild 
boar,  the  hounds  run  him  well  near  about 
the  chapel  and  hermitage  of  Eskdale-side, 
where  was  a  monk  of  Whitby,  who  was  an 
hermit.  The  boar  being  very  sorely  pur¬ 
sued,  and  dead  run,  took  in  at  the  chapel 
door,  there  laid  him  down  and  presently 
died.  The  hermit  shut  the  hounds  out  of 
the  chapel,  and  kept  himself  within  at  his 
meditations  and  prayers,  the  hounds  stand¬ 
ing  at  bay  without.  The  gentlemen  in  the 
thick  of  the  wood,  being  put  behind  their 
game,  followed  the  cry  of  their  hounds, 
and  so  came  to  the  hermitage,  calling  on 
the  hermit,  who  opened  the  door  and  came 
forth,  and  within  they  found  the  boar  lying 
dead  ;  for  which  the  gentlemen  in  great 
fury,  because  their  hounds  were  put  from 
their  game,  did  most  violently  and  cruelly 
run  at  the  hermit  with  their  boar-staves, 
whereby  he  soon  after  died.  Thereupon 
the  gentlemen  perceiving  and  knowing  that 
they  were  in  peril  of  death,  took  sanctuary 
at  Scarborough.  But  at  that  time,  the 
Abbot  being  in  very  great  favour  with  the 
king,  removed  them  out  of  the  sanctuary, 
whereby  they  came  in  danger  of  the  law, 
and  not  to  be  privileged  :  but  likely  to  have 
the  severity  of  the  law,  which  was  death  for 
death.  But  the  hermit  being  a  holy  and 
devout  man,  and  at  the  point  of  death,  sent 
for  the  Abbot,  and  desired  him  to  send  for 
the  gentlemen  who  had  wounded  him  ;  the 
Abbot  so  doing,  the  gentlemen  came,  and 
the  hermit  being  very  sick  and  weak,  said 
unto  them,  “  I  am  sure  to  die  of  those 
wounds  you  have  given  me.”  The  Abbot 
answered,  “  They  shall  as  surely  die  far  the 
same.”  But  the  hermit  answered,  “  Not 
so,  for  I  will  freely  forgive  them  my  death, 
if  they  will  be  content  to  be  enjoined  the 


penance  I  shall  lay  on  them  for  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  their  souls.’’  The  gentlemen 
being  present,  bid  him  save  their  lives. 
Then,  said  the  hermit,  “  You  and  yours 
shall  hold  your  lands  of  the  Abbot  of 
Whitby,  and  his  successors  in  this  manner: 
— That  upon  Ascension  Day,  you  or  some 
of  you  shall  come  to  the  wood  of  the  Stray 
Heads,  which  is  in  Eskdale-side,  the  same 
day  at  sunrising,  and  there  shall  the  Abbot’s 
officer  blow  his  horn,  to  the  intent  that  you 
may  know  how  to  find  him  ;  and  he  shall 
deliver  unto  you,  William  de  Bruce,  ten 
stakes,  eleven  stout  stowers,  and  eleven 
yethers,  to  be  cut  by  you  or  some  of  you, 
with  a  knife  of  one  penny  price  :  and  you, 
Ralph  de  Percy,  shall  take  twenty-one  of 
each  sort  to  be  cut  in  the  same  manner;  and 
you,  Allatson,  shall  take  nine  of  each  sort 
to  be  cut  as  aforesaid,  and  to  be  taken 
on  your  backs,  and  carried  to  the  town  of 
Whitby,  and  to  be  there  before  nine  of  the 
clock,  the  same  day  before  mentioned ;  at 
the  same  hour  of  nine  of  the  clock,  if  it  be 
full  sea,  your  labour  and  service  shall  cease : 
and  if  low  water,  each  of  you  shall  set  your 
stakes  to  the  brim,  each  stake  one  yard  from 
the  other,  and  so  yether  them  on  each  side 
with  your  yethers,  and  so  stake  on  each 
side  with  your  stout  stowers,  that  they  may 
stand  three  tides  without  removing  by  the 
force  thereof :  each  of  you  shall  do,  make, 
and  execute  the  said  service  and  at  that 
very  hour,  every  year  except  it  be  full  sea  at 
that  hour,  but  when  it  shall  so  fall  out,  this 
service  shall  cease.  You  shall  faithfully  do 
this,  in  remembrance  that  you  did  most 
cruelly  slay  me,  and  that  you  maj  the  better 
call  to  God  for  mercy,  repent  unfeignedly  of 
your  sins,  and  do  good  works.  The  officer 
of  Eskdale-side  shall  blow — Out  on  you, 
out  on  you,  out  on  you,  for  this  heinous 
crime.  If  you  or  your  successors  shall 
refuse  this  service,  so  long  as  it  shall  not  be 
full  sea  at  the  aforesaid  hour,  you  or  yours 
shall  forfeit  your  lands  to  the  Abbot  of 
Whitby,  or  his  successors.  This  I  entreat 
and  earnestly  beg  that  you  may  have  your 
lives  and  goods  preserved  for  this  service  : 
and  I  request  of  you  to  promise  by  your 
parts  in  heaven,  that  it  shall  be  done  by  you 
and  your  successors  as  is  aforesaid  requested, 
and  I  will  confirm  it  by  the  faith  of  an 
honest  man.”  Then  the  hermit  said,  “  My 
soul  longeth  for  the  Lord;  and  I  do  as  freely 
forgive  these  men  my  death,  as  Christ  for¬ 
gave  the  thieves  on  the  cross.’’  And  in  the 
presence  of  the  Abbot  and  the  rest,  he  said 
moreover  these  words,  “  In  manus  tuas, 
Domine,  commendo  spiritual  meum,  a  vin- 
culis  enim  mortis  redemisti  me,  Domine 
veritatis.  Amen.”*  So  he  yielded  up  the 

•  O  Lord,  into  tliy  hands  do  I  commit  my  soul, 
for  from  the  chains  of  death  hast  thou  redeemed  me, 
O  Lord  of  truth  ! 
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Ghost  the  eighth  day  of  December,  Anno 
Domini,  1159,  whose  soul  God  have  mercy 
upon.  Amen. 


Cfjc  ^ubltc  journals. 


ANATOMY  OF  GAMING. — BY  NIMROD. 

Race  Courses. — To  the  disgrace  of  the  En¬ 
glish  police,  a  regular  system  of  plunder  is 
pursued  by  the  owners  of  gaming-tables  on 
several  of  our  principal  race-courses  ;  and  it 
is  not  long  since  a  gentleman  was  plundered 
at  Hampton  Court  races  of  1,700/.  at  rou¬ 
lette  ;  as  well  as  a  young  nobleman,  on  ano¬ 
ther  course,  by  false  dice,  of  a  still  larger  sum 
to  a  ruffian  who  could  not  have  paid  him  as 
many  pence  as  he  paid  him  pounds.  Nearly 
all  the  garr  ing-tables  taken  to  races,  are 
either  false  in  themselves,  or  are  played  upon 
with  false  balls.  One  proof  of  this  assertion 
was  given  me  a  few  days  back.  When  Mr. 
Roberts,  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  Calais,  was  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  White  Horse  Inn,  Fetter-lane, 
London,  a  large  deal  case,  which  had  arrived 
from  Birmingham  by  one  of  his  coaches,  and 
remained  in  his  warehouse  two  years  without 
being  claimed,  was  opened  to  discover  its 
contents.  It  was  found  to  contain  the  frames 
of  six  E.  O.  tables,  all  of  which  were  unfair 
ones.  They  were  rendered  so  by  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  construction.  It  merely  consisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  brass  rods  which  divide  the 
letters  E.  and  O.  They  all  project  a  little 
beyond  the  surface  of  the  circular  frame, 
round  which  the  ball  revolves ;  but  by  the 
two  which  immediately  precede  the  barred 
E.  and  the  barred  O.  being  a  little  longer 
than  the  rest,  the  ball,  when  its  rotatory  ac¬ 
tion  becomes  weak,  is  imperceptibly  arrested 
by  it  in  its  course,  and  thus  falls  into  the 
barred  letter  which  wins. 

Thimble -Rigging — as  old  as  the  letters  of 
Alciphron — and  pricking  the  garter,  or  belt, 
alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  still  keep  their 
ground,  and  absolutely  beard  all  authority  ;  as 
was  the  case  a  few  years  back  at  Doncaster, 
when  more  than  a  hundred  thimble  tables 
were  on  the  ground.  Now,  giving  only  two 
sovereigns  to  each  table  as  the  amount  of  the 
day’s  plunder,  it  makes  a  large  sum  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  lower  orders 
of  persons,  who  are  generally  the  dupes  to 
this  nefarious  practice. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  Can,  or  can¬ 
not,  public  gaming-tables  be  put  down  in 
England  P  (The  word  England,  would  imply 
that  there  are  none  in  Ireland  and  Scotlaud — 
a  point  I  cannot  decide  upon,  although  I  can 
say  I  never  heard  of  any  in  either  of  those 
countries.)  This  question  at  once  leads  me 
to  the  state  of  things  in  France.  The  first 
step  towards  checking  gaming,  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  was  the  abolition  of  the  state-lotteries, 
at  an  annual  sacrifice  of  at  least  a  million 


sterling  from  the  profits  of  them  ;  and  it  was 
high  time  such  a  step  should  have  been 
taken,  as  the  odds  were  greatly  against  the 
public.  Again,  the  effects  of  the  repeated 
recurrence  of  this  excitement  to  gambling  — 
no  less  than  twenty-five  times  in  each  year — 
was  dreadful  amongst  the  poorer  classes  of 
society,  who,  in  many  cases,  were  known  to 
deprive  themselves  and  their  families  of  what 
are  called  “  necessaries,”  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  a  ticket  in  the  lottery, 
which  was  to  render  them  independent  for 
life.  Neither  were  there  wanting  instances 
of  the  wildest  enthusiasm  in  the  same  pur¬ 
suit  among  the  more  enlightened  portion  of 
the  people,— such  as  persevering  in  purchas¬ 
ing  certain  numbers  of  which  they  had  chanced 
to  dream,  to  an  extent  they  could  ill  afford, 
and  very  often  to  their  total  ruin.  I  happen, 
indeed,  to  know  an  extreme  instance  of  this 
infatuation  in  the  case  of  an  English  lady, 
who  remained  five  years  in  a  French  prison, 
during  which  time  she  had  more  than  once 
the  means  of  releasing  herself,  but  preferred 
sending  the  money  to  the  lottery-office.  Nor 
did  her  fatality  end  here.  Having  been  at 
one  period  of  her  incarceration,  without  the 
means  of  subsistence,  she  solicited  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  ten  francs  from  a  friend,  who  did 
not  refuse  her  request ;  but  having  set  a 
watch  over  her  actions,  he  ascertained  that 
eight  of  the  ten  francs  were  in  the  lottery- 
office  in  half  an  hour  after  she  had  received 
them  !  But  it  appears  that  state-lotteries  are 
in  as  bad  odour  in  other  countries  as  in  France 
and  England.  A  few  months  back,  a  philan¬ 
thropic  citizen  of  Hamburgh  offered  to  pre¬ 
sent  five  hundred  bank-marks  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Denmark,  provided  they  would  abo¬ 
lish  lotteries  in  the  State,  in  consideration  of 
the  distress  they  occasioned  amongst  the 
poor.  This  view  of  the  case  is  forcibly  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact,  that,  since  the  abolition  of 
them  in  France,  the  increase  of  deposits  in 
the  savings’  banks  has  been  prodigious.* 

Still,  the  abolition  of  state-lotteries  in 
France  was  only  a  preliminary  step.  The 
grand  coup  was  to  follow,  and  it  has  followed 
— the  putting  down  the  public  gambling- 
houses  in  Paris,  hitherto  licensed  by  the 
government,  and  a  source  of  immense  reve¬ 
nue.  As  may  be  supposed,  there  are  many 
to  condemn  this  measure  ;  although  it  would 
appear  by  the  transactions  which  took  place 
on  closing  the  doors  of  these  houses,  on  the 
last  day  of  their  term,  that  it  met  with  appro¬ 
bation,  and  especially  by  the  middling  and 
lower  orders  of  the  people.  The  objections 
to  the  measures  are  these  : — People,  it  is  con- 

*  In  the  month  of  January,  1836,  when  the  French 
lottery  ceased,  there  was  paid  into  the  savings’  banks 
of  Paris  the  sum  of  2,600,000  francs  ;  which  is  525,000 
francs  more  than  the  amount  of  the  same  month  of 
the  preceding  year.  This  would  give,  for  the  whole 
year,  a  surplus  of  six  millions,  which  might  be  said 
to  be  rescued  from  the  lottery  offices. 
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tended,  will  gamble;  and  private  play,  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  play  (there  being  no 
limit  to  it),  will  be  substituted  for  that  hitherto 
considered  under  the  surveillance  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  and,  therefore  to  a  certain  extent,  pro¬ 
tected  from  injustice  beyond  the  chances  of 
the  tables.  Next,  it  is  maintained  that  the 
game  of  hazard,  and  other  games,  having 
been  heretofore  illegal  in  private  houses  in 
France,  and  it  having  been  to  the  interest  of 
the  farmers  of  the  public  gaming-establish¬ 
ments  that  no  private  hazard,  or  other  gam¬ 
ing-tables,  should  be  resorted  to,  the  grand 
check  to  private  play  will  be,  to  a  great  degree 
removed,  now  that  those  establishments  are 
closed. — Fraser’s  Magazine. 

ficiu  23ooks. 

LOCKHART’S  LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  VOL  VI. 

[We  proceed,  from  page  173,  in  our  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  “  Gurnal.”] 

Economics. 

“  I  here  register  my  purpose  to  practise 
economics.  I  have  little  temptation  to  do 
otherwise.  Abbotsford  is  all  that  I  can 
make  it,  and  too  large  for  the  property  ;  so 
I  resolve — 

“  No  more  building; 

“  No  purchases  of  land,  till  times  are 
quite  safe  ; 

“No  buying  books  or  expensive  trifles — 
I  mean  to  any  extent  ;  and 

“  Clearing  oft’  encumbrances,  with  the 
returns  of  this  year’s  labour  ; 

“  Which  resolutions,  with  health  and  my 
habits  of  industry,  will  make  me  ‘  sleep  in 
spite  of  thunder.’ 

“  After  all,  it  is  hard  that  the  vagabond 
stock-jobbing  Jews  should,  for  their  own 
purposes,  make  such  a  shake  of  credit  as 
now  exists  in  London,  and  menace  the  credit 
of  men  trading  on  sure  funds  like  Hurst  and 
Robinson.  It  is  just  like  a  set  of  pick¬ 
pockets,  who  raise  a  mob,  in  which  honest 
folks  are  knocked  down  and  plundered,  that 
they  may  pillage  safely  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  they  have  excited. 

[Here  is  a  touching  record  of  affection 
for  one  who  has  since  been  taken  from  this 
sublunary  sphere.] 

“  December  2. — Rather  a  blank  day  for 
the  Gurnal.  Sophia  dined  with  us  alone, 
Lockhart  being  gone  to  the  west,  to  bid 
farewell  to  his  father  and  brothers.  Even¬ 
ing  spent  in  talking  with  Sophia  on  her 
future  prospects.  God  bless  her,  poor  girl, 
she  never  gave  me  a  moment’s  reason  to 
complain  of  her.  But,  O  my  God,  that 
poor  delicate  child,  so  clever,  so  animated, 
yet  holding  by  this  earth  with  so  fearfully 
slight  a  tenure.  Never  out  of  his  mother’s 
thoughts,  almost  never  out  of  his  father’s 
arms  when  he  has  but  a  single  moment  to 
give  to  any  thing.  Deus  providebit. 


[On  December  18,  when  the  crisis  was 
fast  approaching,  Scott  writes  :] 

Half -past  eight.  I  closed  this  book  un¬ 
der  the  impression  of  impending  ruin.  I 
open  it  an  hour  after,  (thanks  be  to  God) 
with  the  strong  hope  that  matters  will  be 
got  over  safely  and  honourably,  in  a  mercan¬ 
tile  sense.  Cadell  came  at  eight  to  commu¬ 
nicate  a  letter  from  Hurst  and  Robinson, 
intimating  that  they  had  stood  the  storm. 

“  I  shall  always  think  the  better  of  Cadell 
for  this — not  merely  because  his  feet  are 
beautiful  on  the  mountains  who  brings  good 
tidings,  but  because  he  showed  feeling — 
deep  feeling,  poor  fellow.  He,  who  I  thought 
had  no  more  than  his  numeration-table,  and 
who,  if  he  had  had  his  whole  counting- 
house  full  of  sensibility,  had  yet  his  wife 
and  children  to  bestow  it  upon — I  will  not 
forget  this,  if  all  keeps  right.  I  love  the 
virtues  of  rough-and  round  men — the  other's 
are  apt  to  escape  in  salt  rheum,  sal-volatile, 
and  a  white  pocket-handkerchief.” 

Sheridan. 

“  Mathews  assures  me  that  Sheridan  was 
generally  very  dull  in  society,  and  sat  sullen 
and  silent,  swallowing  glass  after  glass,  ra¬ 
ther  a  hinderance  than  a  help.  But  there 
was  a  time  when  he  broke  out  with  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  what  had  been  going  on,  done 
with  great  force,  and  generally  attacking 
some  person  in  the  company,  or  some  opi¬ 
nion  which  he  had  expressed.  I  never  saw 
Sheridan  but  in  large  parties.  He  had  a 
Bardolph  countenance,  with  heavy  features, 
but  his  eye  possessed  the  most  distinguished 
brilliancy.  Mathews  says  it  is  very  simple 
in  Tom  Moore  to  admire  how  Sheridan  came 
by  the  means  of  paying  the  price  of  Drury- 
lane  Theatre,  when  all  the  world  knows  he 
never  paid  it  at  all ;  and  that  Lacy,  who 
sold  it,  was  reduced  to  want  by  his  breach 
of  faith.’’ 

[Next  is  a  beautiful  record  of  courage  in 
adversity.] 

“  January  22. — I  feel  neither  dishonoured 
nor  broken  down  by  the  bad — now  really 
bad  news  I  have  received.  I  have  walked 
my  last  on  the  domains  I  have  planted  —  sat 
the  last  time  in  the  halls  I  have  built.  But 
death  would  have  taken  them  from  me  if 
misfortune  had  spared  them.  My  poor 
people  whom  I  loved  so  well  ! — There  is 
just  another  die  to  turn  up  against  me  in 
this  run  of  ill-luck  ;  i.e. — If  I  should  break 
my  magic  wand  in  the  fall  from  this  elephant 
and  lose  my  popularity  with  my  fortune. 
Then  Woodstock  and  Bony  may  both  go  to 
the  paper-maker,  and  I  may  take  to  smoking 
cigars  and  drinking  grog,  or  turn  devotee, 
and  intoxicate  the  brain  another  way.  In 
prospect  of  absolute  ruin,  I  wonder  if  they 
would  let  me  leave  the  Court  of  Session.  I 
would  like  methinks  to  go  abroad, 

‘  And  lay  my  bones  far  from  the  Tweed.’ 
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But  I  find  my  eyes  moistening,  and  that  will 
not  do.  I  will  not  yield  without  a  fight  lor 
it.  It  is  odd,  when  I  set  myself  to  work 
doggedly ,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say,  I  am 
exactly  the  same  man  that  I  ever  was — nei¬ 
ther  low-spirited  nor  distrait.  In  prospe¬ 
rous  times  I  have  sometimes  felt  my  fancy 
and  powers  of  language  flag,  but  adversity 
is  to  me  at  least  a  tonic  and  bracer ;  the 
fountain  is  awakened  from  its  inmost  reces¬ 
ses,  as  if  the  spirit  of  affliction  had  troubled 
it  in  his  passage. 

“  Poor  Mr.  Pole  the  harper  sent  to  offer 
me  £.500  or  .£.600,  probably  his  all.* 
There  is  much  good  in  the  world,  after  all. 
But  I  will  involve  no  friend,  either  rich  or 
poor.  My  own  right  hand  shall  do  it — else 
will  I  be  done  in  the  slang  language,  and 
undone  in  common  parlance. 

“  I  am  glad  that,  beyond  my  own  family, 
who  are,  excepting  Lady  S.,  young  and  able 
to  bear  sorrow,  of  which  this  is  the  first  taste 
to  some  of  them,  most  of  the  hearts  are  past 
aching  which  would  have  once  been  incon- 
S!>  able  on  this  occasion.  I  do  not  mean 
that  many  will  not  seriously  regret,  and 
some  perhaps  lament  my  misfortunes.  But 
my  dear  mother,  my  almost  sister,  Christy 
Rutherford,  poor  Will  Erskine;  those  would 
have  been  mourners  indeed. 

“  Well — exertion — exertion.  O,  Inven¬ 
tion,  rouse  thyself !  May  man  be  kind  ! 
May  God  be  propitious  !  The  worst  is,  I 
never  quite  know  when  I  am  right  or  wrong; 
and  Ballantyne,  who  does  know  in  some 
degree,  will  fear  to  tell  me.  Lockhart 
would  be  worth  gold  just  now,  but  he,  too, 
might  be  too  diffident  to  speak  broad  out. 
All  my  hope  is  in  the  continued  indulgence 
of  the  public.  I  have  a  funeral-letter  to  the 
burial  of  the  Chevalier  Yelin,  a  foreigner  of 
learning  and  talent,  who  has  died  at  the 
Royal  Hotel.  He  wished  to  be  introduced 
to  me,  and  was  to  have  read  a  paper  before 
the  Royal  Society  when  this  introduction 
was  to  have  taken  place.  I  was  not  at  the 
Society  that  evening,  and  the  poor  gentle¬ 
man  was  taken  ill  at  the  meeting  and  unable 
to  proceed.  He  went  to  his  bed  and  never 
rose  again;  and  now  his  funeral  will  be  the 
first  public  place  I  shall  appear  at.  He 
dead,  and  I  ruined. — This  is  what  you  call 
a  meeting.” 


ALICE  ;  OK,  THE  MYSTERIES. 

[Such  is  the  title  of  the  sequel,  or  rather  the 
completion,  of  Mr.  Buhver’s  last  and  most 
brilliantly  intellectual  novel,  Ernest  Maltra- 
vers.  Our  concluding  extracts  from  the  first 
portion  left  Lady  Vargrave  sorrowing  in 
widowhood ;  Maltravers  retired  to  the  Conti- 

•  Mr.  Pole  had  long  attended  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
daughters  as  teacher  of  the  harp.  To  the  end,  Scott 
always  spoke  of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  as  the 
most  affecting  circumstance  that  accompanied  his 
disasters. 


nent;  and  Lumley  Ferrers,  now  Lord  Var 
grave,  appointed  to  a  ministerial  post  ;  the 
reader  naturally  expecting  the  interest  of  the 
remainder  of  the  work  to  hinge  upon  the 
marriage  of  the  lovely  step-child  with  Lord 
Vargrave,  in  conformity  with  the  condition 
by  which  the  heiress  is  to  acquire  her  vast 
fortune.  The  completion,  as  we  must  call 
the  work  before  us,  opens  with  Lady  Var¬ 
grave  in  the  congenial  seclusion  of  a  cottage 
in  Devonshire,  with  her  daughter  Evelyn,  a 
single  visiter,  Mrs.  Leslie,  “  the  Lady  Boun¬ 
tiful  ”  in  Ernest  Maltravers,  and  her  friend, 
Aubrey,  the  curate  of  the  village.  In  this 
retreat,  remote,  sequestered,  shut  out  from 
the  business  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  the 
titled  lady  and  her  visiter,  at  the  close  of  a 
conversation  upon  the  future  fortunes  of  Eve¬ 
lyn,  are  joined  by  the  object  of  their  solici¬ 
tude.] 

At  that  instant,  a  light  shadow  darkened 
the  sunny  lawn  in  front  of  the  casements, 
and  a  sweet,  gay,  young  voice  was  heard 
singing  at  a  little  distance: — a  moment 
more,  and  a  beautiful  girl,  in  the  first  bloom 
of  youth,  bounded  lightly  along  the  grass, 
and  halted  opposite  the  friends. 

It  was  a  remarkable  contrast— the  repose 
and  quiet  of  the  two  persons  we  have  des¬ 
cribed — the  age  and  grey  hairs  of  one — the 
resigned  and  melancholy  gentleness  written 
on  the  features  of  the  other — with  the 
springing  step,  and  laughing  eyes,  and 
radiant  bloom  of  the  new  comer  !  As  she 
stood  with  the  setting  sun  glowing  full  upon 
her  rich  fair  hair,  her  happy  countenance, 
and  elastic  form — it  was  a  vision  almost  too 
bright  for  this  weary  earth — a  thing  of  light 
and  bliss — that  the  joyous  Greek  might 
have  placed  among  the  forms  of  Heaven, 
and  worshipped  as  an  Aurora  or  a  Hebe. 

“  Oh,  how  can  you  stay  in-doors  this 
beautiful  evening  ?  Come,  dearest  Mrs. 
Leslie  ;  come,  mother,  dear  mother,  you 
know  you  promised  you  would — you  said 
I  was  to  call  you — see,  it  won’t  rain  any 
more,  and  the  shower  has  left  the  myrtles 
and  the  violet- bank  so  fresh.” 

“  My  dear  Evelyn,”  said  Mrs.  Leslie, 
with  a  smile,  “  I  am  not  so  young  us  you.” 

“  No- -but  you  are  just  as  gay  when  you 
are  in  good  spirits — and  who  can  be  out  of 
spirits  in  such  weather?  Let  me  call  for 
your  chair  ;  let  me  wheel  you — I  am  sure  I 
can. — Down,  Sultan  :  so  you  have  found 
me  out,  have  you  sir  ?  Be  quiet,  sir — 
down !” 

This  last  exhortation  was  addressed  to  a 
splendid  dog  of  the  Newfoundland  breed, 
who  now  contrived  wholly  to  occupy  Eve¬ 
lyn’s  attention. 

The  two  friends  looked  at  this  beautiful 
girl,  as  with  all  the  grace  of  youth  she 
shared  while  she  rebuked  the  exuberant 
hilarity  of  her  huge  playmate ;  and  the 
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elder  of  the  two  seemed  the  most  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  her  mirth.  Both  gazed  with 
fond  affection  upon  an  object  dear  to  both. 
But  some  memory  or  association  touched 
Lady  Vargrave,  and  she  sighed  as  she 
gazed. 

[The  first  incident  to  break  the  evenness 
of  this  nook  of  quiet  is  a  passing  visit  from 
Mrs.  Leslie's  daughter,  a  Mrs.  Merton  and 
her  daughter  Caroline,  a  lively,  handsome, 
intelligent  girl,  on  their  road  home  to  the 

rectory  in  B - shire.  The  visiters  arrive, 

and  Caroline  and  Evelyn  are  enchanted  with 
each  other ;  and  the  coquetry  of  the  one  is 
thus  contrasted  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
other.] 

Caroline  and  Evelyn,  as  was  natural,  be¬ 
came  great  friends.  They  were  not  kindred 
to  each  other  in  disposition,  but  they  were 
thrown  together;  and  friendship  was  thus 
forced  upon  both.  Unsuspecting  and  san¬ 
guine,  it  was  natural  to  Evelyn  to  admire  ; 
and  Caroline  was,  to  her  inexperience,  a 
brilliant  and  imposing  novelty.  Sometimes 
Miss  Merton’s  worldliness  of  thought 
shocked  Evelyn  ;  but  then  Caroline  had  a 
way  with  her,  as  if  she  were  not  in  earnest 
• — as  if  she  were  merely  indulging  an  incli¬ 
nation  towards  irony ;  nor  was  she  without  a 
certain  vein  of  sentiment  that  persons  a  little 
hackneyed  in  the  world,  and  young  ladies  a 
little  disappointed  that  they  are  not  wives 
instead  of  maids,  easily  acquire.  Trite  as 
this  vein  of  sentiment  was,  poor  Evelyn 
thought  it  beautiful  and  most  feeling.  Then 
Caroline  was  clever,  entertaining,  cordial,  with 
all  that  superficial  superiority  that  a  girl  of 
twenty- three,  who  knows  London,  readily 
exercises  over  a  country  girl  of  seventeen.  On 
the  other  hand,  Caroline  was  kind  and  affec¬ 
tionate  towards  her.  The  clergyman’s  daugh¬ 
ter  felt  that  she  could  not  be  always  superior 
even  in  fashion  to  the  wealthy  heiress. 

[A  return  visit  is  proposed  by  Mrs.  Merton 
anti  Mrs.  Leslie ;  but,  scarcely  has  it  been 
accepted,  when  Lord  Vargrave  arrives  at  the 
cottage,  on  his  periodical  sojourn.  This  is  a 
golden  opportunity  which  the  suitor  peer  does 
not  lose ;  but  his  pathos  fails.  He  entertains 
the  projected  visit  at  first  but  coldly,  till 
polio}'  wins  his  consent.  Here  is  a  touching 
scene  of  the  widowed  mother  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  night  before  their  first  separation.] 

It  was  past  midnight — hostess  and  guests 
had  retired  to  repose — when  Lady  Vargrave’s 
door  opened  gently.  The  Lady  herself  was 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  her  bed ;  the  moon¬ 
light  came  through  the  half-drawn  curtains  of 
the  casement;  and  by  its  ray  her  pale,  calm 
features  looked  paler,  and  yet  more  hushed. 

Evel)  n,  for  she  was  the  intruder,  paused  at 
the  threshold,  till  her  mother  rose  from  her 
devotions,  and  then  she  threw  herself  on 
Lady  Vargrave’s  breast,  sobbing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break — hers  were  the  wild,  ge¬ 


nerous,  irresistible  emotions  of  youth.  Lady 
Vargrave,  perhaps,  had  known  them  once;  at 
least  she  could  sympathize  with  them  now. 

She  strained  her  child  to  her  bosom — she 
stroked  back  her  hair,  and  kissed  her  fondly, 
and  spoke  to  her  soothingly. 

“  Mother,”  sobbed  Evelyn,  u  I  could  not 
sleep — I  could  not  rest.  Bless  me  again — kiss 
me  again  ;  —tell  me  that  you  love  me — you 
cannot  love  me  as  I  do  you ; — but  tell  me 
that  I  am  dear  to  you — tell  me  you  will  re¬ 
gret  me — but  not  too  much  — tell  me  ” - 

here  Evelyn  paused,  and  could  say  no  more. 

“  My  best,  my  kindest  Evelyn,”  said  Lady 
Vargrave,  “  there  is  nothing  on  earth  I  love 
like  you. — Do  not  fancy  I  am  ungrateful.” 

“  Why  do  you  say  ungrateful  P — your  own 
child — your  only  child  1” — and  Evelyn  co¬ 
vered  her  mother’s  face  and  hands  with  pas¬ 
sionate  tears  and  kisses. 

At  that  moment,  certain  it  is  that  Lady 
Vargrave’s  heart  reproached  her  with  not 
having,  indeed,  loved  this  sweet  girl  as  she 
deserved.  True,  no  mother  was  more  mild, 
more  attentive,  more  fostering,  more  anxious 
for  a  daughter’s  welfare  ; — but  Evelyn  was 
right ! — the  gushing  fondness,  the  mysterious 
entering  into  every  subtle  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing,  which  should  have  characterized  the  love 
of  such  a  mother  to  such  a  child,  had  been 
to  outward  appearance  wanting.  Even  in 
this  present  parting,  there  had  been  a  pru¬ 
dence,  an  exercise  of  reasoning,  that  savoured 
more  of  duty  than  love.  Lady  Vargrave  felt 
all  this  with  remorse — she  gave  way  to  emo¬ 
tions  new  to  her — at  least  to  exhibit — she 
wept  with  Evelyn,  and  returned  her  cares^s 
with  almost  equal  fervour.  Perhaps,  too,  she 
thought  at  that  moment  of  what  love  that 
warm  nature  was  susceptible ;  and  she  trem¬ 
bled  for  her  future  fate.  It  was  as  a  full  re¬ 
conciliation — that  mournful  hour — between 
feelings  on  either  side,  which  something  mys¬ 
terious  seemed  to  have  checked  before: — and 
that  last  night  the  mother  and  the  child  did 
not  separate — the  same  couch  contained  them ; 
and  when  worn  out  with  some  emotions  which 
she  could  not  reveal,  Lady  Vargrave  fell  into 
the  sleep  of  exhaustion,  Evelyn’s  arm  was 
round  her,  and  Evelyn’s  eyes  watched  her 
with  pious  and  anxious  love,  as  the  grey 
morning  dawned. 

She  left  her  mother,  still  sleeping,  when 
the  sun  rose,  and  went  silently  down  into  the 
dear  room  below,  and  again  busied  herself  in 
a  thousand  little  provident  cares,  which  she 
wondered  she  had  forgot  before.  Lady  Var¬ 
grave’s  habits  were  so  dependent  on  Evelyn 
in  all  the  small  household  matters,  which  are 
so  necessary  to  comfort,  yet  so  wearisome  to 
those  who  have  contracted  the  morbid  custom 
of  reverie  and  thought. 

[A  few  pages  ‘onward  ,'is  this  exquisite 
chapter  of  hopes  and  fears.] 

Beauty,  thou  art  twice  blessed  !  thou  bles- 
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sest  the  gazer  anrl  the  possessor;  often,  at 
once,  the  effect  and  the  cause  of  goodness  ! — 
A  sweet  disposition — a  lovely  soul — an  affec¬ 
tionate  nature — will  speak  in  the  eyes — the 
lips — the  brow — and  become  the  cause  of 
beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  they  who  have 
a  gift  that  commands  love,  a  key  that  opens 
all  hearts,  are  ordinarily  inclined  to  look  with 
happy  eyes  upon  the  world — to  be  cheerful 
and  serene — to  hope  and  to  confide.  There 
is  more  wisdom  than  the  vulgar  dream  of,  in 
our  admiration  of  a  fair  face. 

Evelyn  Cameron  was  bea.utiful : — a  beauty 
that  came  from  the  heart — and  went  to  the 
heart — a  beauty,  the  very  spirit  of  which  was 
love  ! — Love  smiled  on  her  dimpled  lips — it 
reposed  on  her  open  brow — it  played  in  the 
profuse  and  careless  ringest  of  darkest  yet 
sunniest  auburn,  that  a  breeze  could  lift  from 
her  delicate  and  virgin  cheek.  Love,  in  all 
its  tenderness,  murmured  in  her  low  melodi¬ 
ous  voice  : — in  all  its  kindness — its  unsus¬ 
pecting  truth,  love  coloured  every  thought; — 
in  all  its  symmetry  and  glorious  womanhood 
love  swelled  the  swan-like  neck,  and  moulded 
the  rounded  limb. 

She  was  just  the  kind  of  person  that  takes 
the  judgment  by  storm — whether  gay  or 
grave,  there  was  so  charming  and  irresistible 
a  grace  about  her.  She  seemed  born  not  only 
to  captivate  the  giddy,  but  to  turn  the  heads 
of  the  sage.  Roxalana  was  nothing  to  her. 
How,  in  the  obscure  hamlet  of  Brook  Green, 
she  had  learned  all  the  arts  of  pleasing  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  In  her  arch  smile,  the 
pretty  toss  of  her  head,  the  half  shyness, 
half  freedom  of  her  winning  ways,  it  was  as 
if  Nature  had  made  her  to  delight  one  heart, 
and  torment  all  others. 

Without  being  learned,  the  mind  of  Evelyn 
was  cultivated  and  well  informed.  Her  heart 
perhaps,  helped  to  instruct  her  understanding ; 
for  by  a  kind  of  intuition  sbe  could  appreciate 
all  that  was  beautiful  and  elevated.  Her  un¬ 
vitiated  and  guileless  taste  had  a  logic  of  its 
own  :  no  schoolman  had  ever  a  quicker  pene¬ 
tration  into  truth — no  critic  ever  more  readily 
detected  the  meretricious  and  the  false.  The 
book  that  Evelyn  could  admire,  was  sure  to 
be  stamped  with  the  impress  of  the  noble,  the 
lovely,  or  the  true  ! 

But  Evelyn  had  faults — the  faults  of  her 
age,  or,  rather,  she  had  tendencies  that  might 
conduce  to  error.  She  was  of  so  generous  a 
nature,  that  the  very  thought  of  sacrificing 
herself  for  another  had  a  charm.  She  ever 
acted  from  impulse — impulses  pure  and  good 
—but  often  rash  and  imprudent.  She  was 
yielding  to  weakness — persuaded  into  any 
thing --so  sensitive,  that  even  a  cold  look 
from  one  moderately  liked,  cut  her  to  the 
heart ; — and  by  the  sympathy  that  accompa¬ 
nies  sensitiveness,  no  pain  was  so  great  as 
that  of  giving  pain  to  another.  Hence  it 
was  that  Vargrave  might  form  reasonable 


hopes  of  his  ultimate  success.  It  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  constitution  for  happiness!  How 
many  chances  must  combine  to  preserve  to 
the  mid-day  of  characters  like  this,  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  their  dawn  !  The  butterfly — that 
seems  the  child  of  the  summer  and  the  flow¬ 
ers — what  wind  will  not  chill  its  mirth — 
what  touch  will  not  brush  away  its  hues  ? 

[The  Merton  family  at  Merton  Rectory  is 
cleverly  sketched  :  “  It  was  a  delightful 
family  !”  Mr.  Merton  is  a  martinet  of  a 
rector,  the  brother  of  Sir  John,  and  a  man  of 
some  5,000/.  per  annum.  During  the  visit, 
a  visit  is  proposed  to  Burleigh,  an  old  house 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  one  of  “  the  lions 
of  the  place.”] 

One  day,  as  the  ladies  were  seated  in  Mrs. 
Merton’s  morning  room,  Evelyn,  who  had 
been  stationed  by  the  window  hearing  the 
little  Cecilia  go  through  the  French  verbs, 
and  had  just  finished  that  agreeable  task, 
exclaimed, 

“  Oh,  do  tell  me  to  whom  that  old  house 
belongs --with  the  picturesque  gable-end  and 
Gothic  turrets — there,  just  peeping  through 
the  trees — I  have  always  forgot  to  ask  you.” 

“  Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Cameron,’’  said  Mrs. 
Merton,  “  that  is  Burleigh — have  you  not 
been  there  P  How  stupid  in  Caroline  not  to 
show  it  to  you.  It  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the 
place.  It  belongs  to  a  man  you  have  often 
heard  of — Mr.  Maltravers.” 

“  Indeed  !”  cried  Evelyn;  and  she  gazed 
with  new  interest  on  the  grey  melancholy 
pile,  as  the  sunshine  brought  it  into  strong 
contrast  with  the  dark  pint  s  around  it.  “  And 
Mr.  Maltravers  himself — ?” 

“  Is  still  abroad,  I  believe;  though  I  did 
hear,  the  other  day,  that  he  was  shortly  ex¬ 
pected  at  Burleigh.  It  is  a  curious  old  place, 
though  much  neglected.  I  believe,  indeed, 
it  has  not  been  furnished  since  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First. — (Cissy,  my  love,  don’t 
stoop  so.) — Very  gloomy,  in  my  opinion  ;  and 
not  any  fine  room  in  the  house,  except  the 
library,  which  was  once  a  chapel.  However, 

people  come  miles  to  see  it.” 

****** 

It  was  a  most  cheerful,  exhilarating  day — 
the  close  of  sweet  May ;  the  hedges  were 
white  with  blossoms — a  light  breeze  rustled 
the  young  leaves— the  butterflies  had  ventured 
forth — and  the  children  chased  them  over  the 
grass — as  Evelyn  and  Caroline,  (who  walked 
much  too  slow  for  her  companion — Evelyn 
longed  to  run,)  followed  them  soberly  towards 
Burleigh. 

They  passed  the  glebe-fields — and  a  little 
bridge,  thrown  over  a  brawling  rivulet,  con¬ 
ducted  them  into  a  wood. 

“  This  stream,”  said  Caroline,  “  forms  the 
boundary  between  my  uncle’s  estates  and 
those  of  Mr.  Maltravers.  it  must  be  very 
unpleasant  to  so  proud  a  man  as  Mr.  Maltra¬ 
vers  is  said  to  be,  to  have  the  land  of  another 
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proprietor  so  near  his  house.  He  could  hear 
my  uncle’s  gun  from  his  very  drawing-room. 
However,  Sir  John  takes  cave  not  to  molest 
him.  On  the  other  side,  the  Burleigh  estates 
extend  for  some  miles  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Maltra- 
vers  is  the  next  great  proprietor  to  my  uncle, 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Very  strange 
that  he  does  not  marry  !  There,  now  you  can 
see  the  house.” 

The  mansion  lay  somewhat  low,  with 
hanging  woods  in  the  rear;  and  the  old- 
fashioned  fish-ponds  gleaming  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  overshadowed  by  gigantic  trees, 
increased  the  venerable  stillness  of  its  aspect. 
Ivy  and  innumerable  creepers  covered  one 
side  of  the  house;  and  long  weeds  cumbered 
the  deserted  road. 

“  It  is  sadly  neglected,”  said  Caroline, — 
“  and  was  so  even  in  the  last  owner’s  life. 
Mr.  Maltravers  inherits  the  place  from  his 
mother’s  uncle.  We  may  as  well  enter  the 
house  by  the  private  way.  The  front  en¬ 
trance  is  kept  locked  up.” 

Winding  by  a  path  that  conducted  into  a 
flower-garden,  divided  from  the  park  by  a 
ha-ha,  over  which  a  plank,  and  a  small  gate 
rusting  off  its  hinges,  were  placed,  Caroline 
led  the  way  towards  the  building.  At  this 
point  of  view  it  presented  a  large  bay  window, 
that,  by  a  flight  of  four  steps,  led  into  the 
garden.  On  one  side  rose  a  square,  narrow 
turret,  surmounted  by  a  gilt  dome  and  quaint 
weathercock — below  the  architrave  of  which 
was  a  sun-dial,  set  in  the  stone-work — and 
another  dial  stood  in  the  garden,  with  the 
common  and  beautiful  motto — 

“  Non  numero  horas,  nisi  serenas  I" 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bay-window,  a  huge 
buttress  cast  its  mass  of  shadow.  There  was 
something  in  the  appearance  of  the  whole 
place  that  invited  to  contemplation  and  repose 
— something  almost  monastic.  The  gaiety 
of  the  teeming  spring-time  could  not  divest 
the  spot  of  a  certain  sadness,  not  displeasing, 
however,  whether  to  the  young,  to  whom 
there  is  a  luxury  in  the  vague  sentiment  of 
melancholy,  or  to  those  who,  having  known 
real  griefs,  seek  for  an  anodyne  in  meditation 
and  memory.  The  low  lead-coloured  door, 
set  deep  in  the  turret,  was  locked  and  the 
bell  beside  it  broken.  Caroline  turned  impa¬ 
tiently  away — “  We  must  go  round  to  the 
other  side,”  said  she,  “  and  try  to  make  the 
deaf  old  man  hear  us.” 

( To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


Bonaparte. — We  copy  the  following  from 
the  “  Ceylon  Chronicle.”  We  do  recollect 
having  heard  the  story  before,  and  yet  the 
editor  of  that  excellent  Journal  vouches  for 
its  truth. — Ed.  Literary  Gazette. 

The  genuineness  of  the  following  state¬ 


ment  may  be  depended  upon.  Sergeant 
Abraham  Millington’s  memorandum  con¬ 
cerning  the  demise  of  General  Bonoparte. 
“  On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  May,  1821,  I  was 
sent  for,  while  attending  divine  service,  to 
make  a  tin  coffin  for  General  Napoleon  Bo¬ 
naparte.  On  Monday,  the  7th,  I  was  or¬ 
dered  to  attend  at  Longwood  House  for  the 
purpose  of  soldering  up  the  body  of  General 
Bonaparte  in  the  tin  coffin,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  following  manner,  in  presence 
of  Generals  Bertrand  and  Montholon,  Ma¬ 
dame  Bertrand,  the  French  chaplain,  the 
French  surgeon,  Mr.  A.  Darling,  Dr, 
Rushop,  H.M.  20th  regiment  of  foot,  several 
of  the  French  domestics,  and  Samuel  Ley, 
private  in  the  20th  regiment.  The  body  of 
the  late  General  N.  Bonaparte,  in  full  dress, 
was  deposited  in  a  tin  coffin,  which  was 
lined  with  white  silk  and  cotton.  His 
cocked  hat  was  laid  across  his  thighs,  and 
on  the  left  breast  of  his  coat  was  a  gold  star 
and  cross,  and  several  other  medals  of  the 
same  metal,  several  pieces  of  coin,  of  various 
sizes  and  different  value,  were  also  put  into 
the  coffin.  His  heart  was  deposited  in  a 
silver  urn  or  tureen  filled  with  spirits,  to 
which  I  soldered  a  lid  or  cover  of  the  same 
material,  which  was  placed  between  the 
small  parts  of  his  legs.  His  stomach  was 
deposited  in  a  silver  mug  in  which  there 
was  spirits  which  was  also  put  in  the  coffin. 
A  silver  plate,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  and  a 
silver  service  cup,  were  also  deposited  in  the 
coffin.  Previously  to  placing  the  body  of  the 
general  in  the  coffin,  the  tin  lid  of  the  coffin 
being  lined  with  white  silk  and  stuffed  with 
cotton,  it  was  put  in  its  place,  and  I  soldered 
it  on  the  coffin,  inclosing  the  late  General 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  all  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  articles.  This  tin  coffin  with  its 
contents,  was  then  inclosed  in  a  mahogany 
coffin,  and  they  were  inclosed  in  a  lead 
coffin,  and  all  were  afterwards  inclosed  in  a 
mahogany  coffin,  which  made  in  all  four 
coffins.”  Abraham  Millington, 

Serg.  St.  Helena  Artillery. 

There  is  something  more  than  interesting 
in  these  simple  details  of  the  last  obsequies 
of  one  of  the  greatest  “  Existences,”  as 
Baron  Denon  used  to  call  Napoleon,  that 
have  ever  appeared  upon  earth.  Let  the 
day  be  contrasted  when  he  wedded  the 
daughter  of  the  proud  house  of  Austria,  and 
when  half  the  monarchs  of  Europe  were  his 
vassals  with  the  record  of  this  final  scene, 
when  the  artillery  sergeant  saw  “  all  the 
coffins  inclosed  in  a  mahogany  coffin,”  and 
observed  with  a  simplicity  worthy  of  Corpo¬ 
ral  Trim,  “which  made  in  all  four  coffins  1” 

“  Nor  till  thy  fate  could  mortals  guess. 
Ambition’s  less  than  littleness.” — 

Byron's  Ode  to  Napoleon. 

Spanish  Diligences,  says  a  recent  traveller, 
are  the  best  in  the  world ;  they  are  extremely 
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commodious,  well  cushioned,  and  well  hung, 
and  are  admirably  contrived  for  the  exclusion 
of  both  heat  and  cold.  They  have  a  coupe, 
like  the  French  diligences,  which  is,  in  all 
respects,  as  good  as  a  post-chaise ;  and  gene¬ 
rally  they  have  no  rotonde  ;  they  are  drawn 
by  seven,  eight,  or  nine  mules,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  road,  travel  at  the  rate  of 
seven  miles  an  hour,  and  are  very  punctual 
as  to  the  time  of  departure  and  arrival.  The 
conductors  are  remarkably  civil ;  and  in  every 
arrangement  that  can  conduce  to  the  comfort 
of  the  passengers  there  is  no  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.  When  a  passenger  secures  his  seat, 
he  receives  a  paper  from  the  bureau,  speci¬ 
fying  the  precise  place  he  is  to  occupy  ;  and 
when  he  delivers  his  baggage,  he  is  presented 
with  a  receipt  for  the  articles  delivered,  and 
for  which  the  proprietors  are  responsible:  the 
prices  of  places  vary  greatly.  W  G.  C. 

The  Great  American  Desert  — Along  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  drained  by 
the  tributary  streams  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  lies  an  immense  tract,  stretching 
north  and  south  for  hundreds  of  miles,  re¬ 
sembling  one  of  the  immeasurable  steppes  of 
Asia.  This  region,  (says  Washington  Irving,) 
spreads  forth  into  undulating  and  treeless 
plains,  and  desolate  sandy  wastes,  wearisome 
to  the  eye  from  their  extent  and  monotony, 
and  which  are  supposed  by  geologists  to  have 
formed  the  ancient  floor  of  the  ocean,  count¬ 
less  ages  since,  when  its  primeval  waves  beat 
against  the  granite  bases  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  a  land  where  no  man  perma¬ 
nently  abides  ;  for,  in  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  there  is  no  provision  for  either  the  hunter 
or  his  steed  :  the  herbage  is  parched  and 
withered  ;  the  brooks  and  streams  are  diied 
up;  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  and  the  deer,  have 
wandered  to  distant  paits,  keeping  within 
the  verge  of  expiring  verdure,  and  leaving 
behind  them  a  vast  uninhabited  solitude, 
seamed  by  ravines,  the  beds  of  former  tor¬ 
rents.  The  monotony  of  this  vast  wilderness 
is  occasionally  interrupted  by  mountainous 
belts  of  sand  and  limestone,  broken  into 
confused  masses,  with  precipitous  cliffs  and 
yawning  ravines;  or  traversed  by  lofty  and 
barren  ridges  of  rock,  almost  impassable,  like 
those  denominated  the  Black  Hills  :  beyond 
these  rise  the  stern  barriers  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  rugged  defiles  and  deep 
valleys  of  this  vast  chain,  form  sheltering 
places  for  restless  and  ferocious  bands  of 
savages,  many  of  them  the  remnants  of  tribes 
that  once  inhabited  the  prairies.-- W.  G.  C. 

Mathews  misguided.  —  D uring  the  Irish 
question,  Mathews  was  a  constant  atten¬ 
dant  at  the  House  of  Commons  ;  he  took 
his  station  under  the  gallery,  by  permission 
of  the  speaker.  These  debates  being  fre¬ 
quently  carried  on  to  u  late  hour,  his  friend, 
Mr.  Parratt,  of  Millbank,  gave  him  a  bed  at 
his  house.  One  night,  on  his  way  to  Mill- 


bank,  having  got  half-way  home,  he  was 
from  fatigue,  arising  from  his  lameness, 
compelled  to  rest  against  a  post.  Every 
body  knows  that  Mathews  had  many  anti¬ 
pathies,  such  as  one  year  hating  mutton, 
and  eating  noting  but  beef,  and  the  next 
disliking  beef,  and  eating  nothing  but  mut¬ 
ton.  Amongst  other  things  he  had  a  great 
dislike  to  the  jingling  of  keys,  or  the  rattling 
of  money  in  another  person’s  pocket.  On 
the  present  occasion  he  had  partially  reco¬ 
vered  himself,  and  was  hesitating  whether  it 
were  better  to  proceed  or  to  return,  that  is,  to 
return  to  the  coach-stand  in  Palace-yard,  or 
go  to  Mr.  Parratt’s,  when  he  heard  a  sound 
like  the  rattling  of  keys  close  to  him,  and 
turning  round  to  see  whence  it  came,  he  be¬ 
held  a  tall  man,  with  a  great  coat  reaching 
down  to  his  heels,  who  civilly  inquired  if  he 
was  ill,  and  whether  he  could  afford  him  any 
assistance.  Mathews  told  him  where  he  was 
going,  and  that  he  was  lame  ;  the  stranger 
offered  him  his  arm,  which  he  accepted. 
They  had  not  proceeded  many  yards,  when 
the  same  jingling  noise  again  arrested  bis 
attention,  which  his  new  friend  perceiving, 
advised  a  slower  pace,  which  being  adopted, 
the  unwelcome  sound  ceased,  and  they  got 
on  remarkably  well,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
Horseferry-road.  The  moment  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  Thames,  up  went  his  conductor’s 
arm  suddenly  and  violently,  and  the  keys 
again  rattled ;  they  were  then  immediately 
under  an  immense  gas  lamp  of  a  gin-palace, 
and  Mathews  looked  down  to  see  where  the 
noise  came  from,  his  new  friend’s  coat  having 
flown  open,  he  saw — oh!  horror! — appen¬ 
dages  to  his  legs  that  clearly  proven  he  had 
just  broken  ou(  of  prison.  Expecting  he 
should  be  murdered,  and  that  the  raising  of 
his  hand  was  a  signal  for  assistance,  spite  of 
his  lameness,  Mathews  took  to  his  heels,  and 
ran  every  step  of  the  way  till  he  reached  his 
friend's  door,  never  venturing  to  look  back, 
until  the  use  he  had  made  of  his  friend’s 
knocker  had  uot  only  roused  the  inmates, 
but  half  the  neighbourhood  ;  then  looking 
towards  the  water,  he  saw  his  fettered  ac¬ 
quaintance  limp  into  a  boat  and  row  off  with 
with  all  possible  celerity. — New  M.  Alug- 
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PRIZE  MEDAL  OF  THE  APOTHECARIES’  SOCIETY. 


(From  a  Correspondent.') 

The  Cut  represents  the  Medal  offered  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  for 
Proficiency  in  Botanical  Science.  The  ob¬ 
verse  bears  the  head  of  the  illustrious  Swedish 
Naturalist,  Linnaeus,  copied  from  an  authen¬ 
tic  miniature,  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Robert 
Brown,  the  celebrated  Botanist.  Thereverse 
represents  the  Muse  instructing  Youth  ;  and 
directing  attention  to  the  names  of  the  F  athers 
of  Natural  History,  inscribed  on  a  sarco¬ 
phagus:  whose  imperishable  fame,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  undying  lamp,  held  out  by  the 
Muse,  as  a  stimulus  to  industry. 

The  first  of  these  illustrious  names  is  that 
of  our  celebrated  countryman,  John  Ray,  in 
whose  writings  are  found  the  earliest  rudi¬ 
ments  of  what  Linnaeus  has  rightly  desig¬ 
nated  as,  “  Botanices  ultimus  finis,”  the  Na¬ 
tural  System. 

The  flowers  in  the  vase  express  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Medal,  as  do  also  the  numerous 
vegetable  productions  with  which  the  ground 
is  strewed. 

The  relief  upon  the  vase  is  that  of  a  fe¬ 
male  figure,  who  handles  with  impunity  a 
noxious  serpent,  allegorical  of  that  science 
which  discloses  the  hidden  virtues  of  the  ve¬ 
getable  kingdom,  and  those  subtle  principles 
by  which  not  only  is  disease  arrested  and 
dispelled,  but  the  venom  of  the  most  fatal 
poisons  disarmed,  and  rendered  innoxious  ; 
thus  realizing  the  prediction  of  the  Mantuan 
poet : — 

"  Occidet  et  serpens,  et  lierba  fallax  veneni,” 

Voi„  xxxi.  O 


Whilst  we  regret  that  this  is  still  but  the 
unreal  dream  of  the  poet,  we  may  indulge 
a  well-founded  hope,  that  the  study  of  the 
virtues  of  the  vegetable  world  may  add  to  the 
number  of  specifics*  which  it  has  already 
furnished  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suf¬ 
fering  ;  and,  surely,  whatsoever  tends  to 
promote  this  object  is  highly  deserving  of 
public  attention.  In  no  instance  have  the 
public  spirit  and  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  which  distinguishes  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  been  more  fully  appreciated 
by  the  medical  profession,  or  produced  more 
beneficial  results  than  those  which  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  annual  award  of  this  medal. 

The  medallion  beneath  the  group  bears 
in  relief  the  arms  of  the  Society  of  Apothe¬ 
caries,*— Apollo  destroying  the  Python  ;  half 
concealed  near  it  appears  the  staff*  of  iEscu- 
lapius. 

The  Society  offers  annually  a  Gold  Medal, 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  ten  guineas,  and  a 
Silver  Medal  from  the  same  die,  to  the  two 
Candidates  who  shall  pass  the  best  and  se¬ 
cond  best  examination  in  systematic,  descrip¬ 
tive,  and  physiological  botany,  and  in  vege¬ 
table  materia  medica  and  chemistry. 

This  examination  is  open  to  all  students 
of  medicine,  and  is  warmly  contested  by 
students  from  the  various  schools. 

The  last  Examination  took  place  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  the  medals  were  distributed  on 
the  28th  of  that  month,  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Society  ;  the  Gold  Medal  being  pre. 

*  The  specifies  are  two  only,  namely  :  Cinchona 
for  intermittent  fevers,  aud  Lemon-juice  for  scurvy. 
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sented  to  Mr.  William  Davies,  of  Chelsea, 
student  of  King’s  College  ;  and  the  Silver 
Medal  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Normansell,  student  of 
University  College  :  both  of  whom  had  pre¬ 
viously  received  distinguished  honours  in 
their  respective  colleges. 


MARCH. 

The  howling  blasts,  the  shortened  days,  the 
frigid  atmosphere,  and  the  desolate  hues  of 
mid-winter,  are  preparing  to  take  their  depar¬ 
ture  ;  and  embryo  Spring,  on  some  occa¬ 
sional  gleamy  day,  is  felt  to  be  near.  We  in¬ 
hale  with  her  sweet  breath  a  thousand  me¬ 
mories  of  other  days ;  while  hopes  and  aspi¬ 
rations,  and  plans  for  the  coming  seasons, 
which,  during  the  quiescent  period  of  fire¬ 
side  localities,  had  lain  dormant,  revive. 
The  streams  are  released  from  their  icy  thral¬ 
dom,  and  are  hastening  with  a  cheerful  sound 
to  the  valleys — in  due  time  to  clothe  them 
with  refreshing  verdure.  Down  in  their  beds 
the  flowers  still  lie,  save  the  winter  aconite, 
and  that  “  wee  little  modest  fragile  ”  herald, 
the  snow-drop,  bending  its  snowy  petals  over 
the  chilly  earth  ; — of  all  flowers,  perhaps  the 
one  we  look  at  with  the  most  pleasure,  for 
there  is  the  charm  of  novelty  to  enhance  its 
chaste  beauty.  But  the  equinoctial  gales 
are  high,  and  are  sounding  the  boisterous 
retreat  of  winter,  as  if  he  were  rudely  con¬ 
tending  the  point  with  his  gentle  daughter, 
who  timidly  holds  back  her  buds  and  her 
blossoms — until  the 

"  Ruffian  blasts  shall  quit  the  howling  hill. 

The  shattered  forest  and  the  ravaged  vale ; 

While  softer  gales  succeed,  at  whose  kind  touch 
Dissolving  snows  in  liquid  torrents  melt. 

And  mountains  lilt  their  green  heads  to  the  sky  !” 

“  Nothing  so  like  the  voice  of  a  spirit,”  has 
been  said  of  the  moaning  blast, — and  truly, 
the  voices  of  departed  years,  departed  friends, 
and  scenes  and  associations,  seem  borne  on 
the  rushing  winds — we  listen  to  the  sound 
thereof,  and  muse  on  our  most  fleeting,  most 
finite  existence,  the  denizens  of  life’s  little 
day,  yet  the  heirs  of  endless  being — 

"  Through  what  new  scenes,  what  wonders  may  we 
pass. 

The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  us  1” 

The  ever-revolving  ball,  on  which  we  mortals 
of  a  day  are  so  busily  engaged,  is  again  ap¬ 
proaching  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat, 
and  balmy  airs,  and  sunny  hours,  the  dap¬ 
pled  sky  of  morning,  and  the  soft  gloaming, 
the  dewy  moonlight,  and  the  sultry  noon, 
will  again  return,  to  lighten  our  spirits  with 
their  bland  influence.  In  every  season,  let 
us  adore  the  Beneficent  Ruler,  who,  in  so 
many  forms  of  beauty,  surrounds  us  with  his 
gifts,  who 

“  Glows  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 

Shines  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  ; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  ail  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent.” 


Because  we  are  so  continually  receiving  the 
bounties  of  Providence,  shall  we  forget  the 
hand  from  which  they  flow  ?  and,  like  the 
animals,  be  for  ever  occupied  with  self,  and 
immerse  spirits  born  for  immortality  in  earth- 
bound  hopes  and  cares,  unmindful  of  the  ten 
thousand  forms  of  Deity  around  us  P  “  Con¬ 
sider  the  lilies  of  the  field,”  said  the  Divine 
Teacher,  who  condescended  to  call  attention 
to  these  his  humble  works — 

"  For  me — when  I  forget  the  Hand  which  gives — 
Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  summer  ray  rus¬ 
sets  the  plain. 

Inspiring  autumn  gleams,  or  winter  rises  in  the 
blackening  east. 

Be  my  tongue  mute,  may  fancy  paint  no  more, 
And  dead  to  joy  forget  my  heart  to  beat !” 

Anne  R — 
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WINTER  IN  THE  CANADAS. 

The  temperature  of  this  extensive  country 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  distance  from  the 
equator — the  contiguity  to  ranges  of  uncul¬ 
tivated  mountains,  &c. ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
clear  blue  sky,  the  absence  of  fogs,  and  the 
consequent  peculiar  elasticity  of  animal  fibre, 
indicate  the  salubriousness  of  British  North 
America.  In  the  Eastern  provinces,  or 
Lower  Canada,  the  greater  severity  of  the 
winter  is  owing  partly  to  its  NE.  position, 
and  partly  to  the  NE.  range  of  lofty  moun¬ 
tains.  In  the  more  N.  part  of  the  province, 
the  snow  commences  in  November,  but  sel¬ 
dom  continues  many  days  on  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  December,  when  the  whole  country  is 
covered  for  several  feet  deep,  and  it  does  not 
entirely  disappear  before  the  beginning  of 
May.  The  frost,  during  this  period,  is  gene¬ 
rally  intense,  with  NW.  winds  and  clear  at¬ 
mosphere,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter ;  but  on  a  change  of  wind  to  the 
southward  and  eastward,  the  weather  is 
overcast,  the  atmosphere  becomes  damp, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  thick  fog  and 
snow  falls,  with  a  considerable  rise  in  the 
thermometer, — which  usually  ranges,  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  December,  January,  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  March,  from  32  to  25  below  zero 
—Fahrenheit.  In  1790,  Mercury  froze  at 
Quebec.  It  is  olten  60  Fahrenheit  below 
the  freezing  point — 20  is  the  average.  As 
an  experiment,  bomb-shells  were  nearly 
filled  with  water  of  the  temperature  of  51 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point;  an  iron 
plug  was  then  driven  into  the  fuse-hole  by  a 
sledge-hammer ;  when  the  water  froze  the 
plug  was  forced  out  with  a  loud  report,  and 
with  great  velocity,  to  a  considerable  extent; 
a  plug  24  oz.  weight  was  thrown  415  yards, 
the  elevation  of  the  fuse  axis  being  at  45. 
When  a  plug  with  notched  springs,  permit¬ 
ting  its  expansion  within  the  shell,  was  used, 
the  shell  always  burst.  Rocks,  particularly 
those  of  the  calcareous,  schistous,  and  sand- 
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stone  order,  nre  often  rent  as  if  with  gun¬ 
powder,  by  the  expansive  force  of  intense 
frost.  During  the  cold  frosty  nights,  the 
woods  creak,  as  if  10,000  bucherons  were  at 
them  with  their  hatchets. 

As  the  winter  comes  on,  one  snow  storm, 
succeeds  another  till  the  face  of  the  whole 
country  is  changed. — every  particle  of  ground 
is  covered,  the  trees  alone  remaining  visible, 
and  even  the  mighty  river  St.  Lawrence  is 
arrested  in  its  course  ;  every  where,  in  fact, 
the  chilling  influence  of  winter  is  felt,  and 
every  precaution  is  taken  by  man  to  resist 
its  benumbing  effects.  All  the  feathered 
tribes  take  the  alarm — even  the  hardy  crow 
retreats  —  and  few  quadrupeds  are  to  be 
seen  :  some,  like  the  bear,  remaining  in  a 
torpid  state ;  and  others  like  the  hare, 
changing  their  colour  to  pure  white,  and 
thus  with  difficulty  to  be  discerned  amid  the 
snow. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  re¬ 
sult  of  intense  cold  (such  as  is  felt  in  Canada) 
is,  if  not  guarded  against,  similar  to  that  of 
intense  heat ;  with  this  difference,  that  it  is 
easier  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  the  one 
in  North  America,  than  of  the  other  in  In¬ 
dia.  A  cold  iron,  during  a  Canadian  winter, 
when  tightly  grasped,  blisters  and  burns  with 
nearly  equal  facility  as  a  hot  iron.  The  prin¬ 
ciple,  in  both  instances,  is  alike — in  the 
former,  the  caloric ,  or  vital  heat  of  the  body, 
passes  so  rapidly  from  the  hand  into  the  cold 
iron,  as  to  destroy  the  continuous  and  or¬ 
ganic  structure  of  the  part ;  in  the  latter, 
the  caloric  passes  so  rapidly  from  the  hot 
iron  into  the  hand,  as  to  produce  the  same 
effect :  heat,  in  both  cases,  being  the  cause  ; 
its  passing  into  the  body  from,  the  iron,  or 
into  the  iron  from  the  body,  being  equally 
injurious  to  vitality.  From  a  similar  cause 
the  incautious  traveller,  in  Canada,  is  burnt 
in  the  face  by  a  very  cold  wind,  with  the 
same  sensations  as  when  he  is  exposed  to 
the  blast  of  an  eastern  sirocco. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that 
the  severity  of  the  winter  is  any  obstacle  to 
out-door  amusements,  though  it  stops  the 
navigation  of  the  rivers  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil ;  on  the  contrary,  winter  in  Ca¬ 
nada  is  the  season  of  joy  and  pleasure  :  the 
cares  of  business  are  laid  aside,  and  all  classes 
and  ranks  indulge  in  a  general  carnival,  as 
some  amends  for  the  toil  undergone  during 
the  summer  months.  The  sleigh  or  carriole 
of  the  humble  habitan,  or  proud  seigneur ,  is 
got  ready  all  over  the  country — riding  abroad 
on  business  or  pleasure  commences — visit¬ 
ing  is  in  active  play  between  friends,  neigh¬ 
bours  and  relatives—  regular  city  and  town 
balls,  and  irregular  pic-nic  country  parties, 
where  each  guest  brings  his  dish,  are  quite 
the  rage ;  and,  after  dining,  dancing,  and 
supping,  and  dancing  again,  the  wintry  morn¬ 
ing  dawn  is  ushered  in,  while  the  festive 
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glee  is  yet  at  its  height,  and  a  violent  snow¬ 
storm  often  blockades  the  pic-nickers ,  until 
broad  daylight  enables  them  to  carriole  to¬ 
wards  home — over  the  ice-bound  rivers  and 
waves  of  snow,  in  all  the  enjoyments  of 
which  the  lightest  hearted  beings  can  be 
susceptible — considering  the  hardships  and 
inconveniences  of  the  moment,  as  a  zest  to 
the  more  staid  and  fashionnble  routes  of 
Quebec  or  Montreal. 

Travelling  over  frozen  rivers  or  lakes  is, 
however,  not  unattended  with  real  danger  ; 
the  sleigh,  its  horses,  and  passengers,  being 
not  unfrequently  instantly  engulphed,  and 
sucked  beneath  the  ice;  there  being  no  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  danger  until  the  horses  sink,  drag¬ 
ing  the  carriole  and  its  inmates  after  them. 
Fortunately,  the  weak  or  thin  places  are  in 
general  of  no  great  extent ;  and  when  the 
horses  are  found  to  be  sinking,  the  passen¬ 
gers  instantly  leap  out  on  the  strong  ice, 
seize  the  ropes,  which,  with  a  running  noose, 
are  placed  ready  for  such  an  emergency  on 
every  sleigh  horse’s  neck,  and  by  sheer 
pulling  the  animal  is  strangled  in  order  to 
save  his  life  !  This  is  absolutely  a  fact.  If  the 
horse  be  allowed  to  kick  and  struggle,  it 
only  serves  to  injure  and  sink  him  :  as  soon, 
however,  as  the  noose  is  drawn  tight,  his 
breathing  is  momentarily  checked,  strangu¬ 
lation  takes  place,  the  animal  becomes  mo¬ 
tionless,  rises  to  the  surface,  floats  on  one 
side,  and  is  then  drawn  out  on  the  strong 
ice  ;  when  the  noose,  being  loosened,  respi¬ 
ration  re-commences,  and  the  horse  is  on  his 
feet  carrioling  away  again  in  a  few  minutes 
as  briskly  as  ever.  This  singular  and  almost 
incredible  operation  has  been  known  to  be 
performed  two  or  three  times  a  day  on  the 
same  horse;  and  the  Americans  say,  that, 
like  Irishmen,  the  animals  are  so  used  to  be 
hanged  that  they  think  nothing  of  it.  Often, 
however,  horses,  sleigh,  or  carriole,  and  pas¬ 
sengers,  are  in  a  moment  sunk,  and  swept 
beneath  the  ice.  The  traveller  on  the  frozen 
rivers,  but  more  especially  on  the  frozen 
lakes,  incurs  also  great  danger,  from  the 
large  rifts  or  openings  which  run  from  one 
side  of  the  lake  to  the  other,  from  one  to 
six  feet  broad,  causing,  at  some  distance 
from  the  crack,  a  shelving  up  of  the  ice  to 
the  height  of  several  feet,  in  proportion  to 
the  breadth  of  the  fissure.  The  sleigh- 
drivers,  when  they  see  no  other  mode  of 
passing,  or  of  escape,  make  the  horses  en¬ 
deavour  to  leap  the  chink  at  full  gallop,  with 
the  sleigh  behind  them,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  being  engulphed  in  the  lake. 

A  snow-storm  is  another  source  of  danger 
to  the  American  traveller  ;  and  there  is,  in¬ 
deed,  something  truly  awful  and  terrific  in  a 
snow-storm  on  land,  as  well  as  in  a  hurricane 
at  sea,  with  this  disadvantage  attending  the 
traveller  on  terra  firma,  that  he  has  no  land¬ 
marks,  supplying  the  place  of  the  mariner’s 
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compass?,  to  guide  him  in  his  trackless  path,  snow  has  all  disappeared  in  the  neighbour- 
while  the  intellects  become  rapidly  bewil-  hood  of  Quebec;*  and  the  ice  which  had 
dered,  memory  fails,  and  a  road  often  tra-  been  accumulating  in  the  great  lakes  and 
veiled,  and  formerly  well  known,  is  utterly  rivers  that  pay  tribute  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
lost  in  the  remembrance  of  the  unfortunate  rushes  down  in  vast  masses,  and  almost  in- 
traveller.  While  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  is  credible  quantities,  towards  the  ocean,  which 
taking  place,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  violent  again  dashes  it  inland  with  the  impetuosity 
gale  of  wind,  which  drifts  the  light  snow  of  the  gulf  tides,  presenting  an  extraordi- 
along  with  great  velocity,  iorming  in  its  nary  and  almost  terrific  scene ;  sometimes 
progress  innumerable  eddies  and  turnings  the  St.  Lawrence  is  choaked  up  from  bank 
according  to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  to  bank  with  masses  of  ice  from  4  to  500 
and  raising  as  it  were  light  clouds  from  the  yards  in  diameter,— the  sea-tide  and  land 
earth,  which  obscure  and  confuse  every  current  force  these  on  one  another,  and 


thing.  This  drift,  which  the  Canadians  call 
La  Poudre ,  consists  of  minute  but  intensely 
frozen  particles  of  snow,  which,  whirled  by 
the  impetuosity  of  the  hurricane,  force  their 
way  through  the  smallest  window  or  door- 
chink,  leaving  large  heaps  of  snow  on  the 
floor  in  a  few  hours,  as  we  sometimes  expe¬ 
rience  on  a  small  scale  in  England. 

Below  Quebec  the  St.  Lawrence  is  not 
frozen  over,  but  the  navigation  is  impeded 
by  the  large  masses  of  ice  which  are  floated 
down  the  river  from  the  upper  districts,  and 
kept  in  motion  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
current  at  the  narrows  opposite  Quebec, 
and  the  diurnal  influence  of  the  ocean  tides. 

At  distant  intervals,  about  once  in  ten 
years,  the  St.  Lawrence  is  frozen  across 
completely  at  Quebec,  when  a  grand  rejoic¬ 
ing  takes  place,  a  kind  of  jubilee  in  fact ; 
booths  are  erected  on  the  ice,  sleigh  races 
are  enacted,  skating,  driving,  <fcc.,  occur  on 
a  smooth  sheet  of  ice,  which  for  eight  miles 
appears  like  a  mirror,  and  the  pont  (as  it  is 
termed)  enables  the  country  people  on  the 
opposite  side  from  Quebec  to  bring  their 
frozen  provisions,  (fee.,  to  market  in  their 
carrioles  without  the  difficulty  and  danger 
of  crossing  the  half- frozen  river  in  their 
slight  canoes. 

As  soon  as  the  winter  sets  in,  the  farmer 
is  obliged  to  house  all  his  cattle,  sheep,  and 
poultry,  when  those  destined  for  winter  use, 
are  killed  before  they  lose  any  of  the  fat  ac¬ 
quired  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  No 
salt  is  necessary  to  preserve  them — they  are 
exposed  to  the  frost  for  a  short  time,  when 
they  become  as  hard  as  ice,  and  in  this  state, 
after  being  packed  in  casks  or  boxes  with 
snow,  are  preserved  from  the  external  air. 
At  the  end  of  four  or  five  months  they  are 
still  perfectly  good,  and  thawed  for  use  with 
cold  water — warm  fluid  would  render  the 
provisions  quite  useless.  Fish  is  also  pre¬ 
served  in  a  similar  manner,  and  it  is  stated 
may  be  restored  to  life  four  or  five  days  after 
being  immediately  frozen  when  taken  out  of 
water.  From  these  circumstances,  house¬ 
keeping  is  less  expensive  in  winter  than  in 
summer. 

During  the  month  of  April,  the  influence 
of  the  sun  on  the  ice  and  snow  begins  to  be 
felt,  and  about  the  first  week  in  May,  the 


break  them  into  small  pieces,  forming  fan¬ 
tastic  groups  of  figures,  high  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  river, — the  effect  of  the  wind  and 
water  on  these  masses  may  easily  be  ima¬ 
gined.  The  navigation  of  the  river  is  not 
said  to  be  completely  open  until  they  have 
all  disappeared,  which  is  about  the  second 
week  in  May  ;  vessels  attempting  to  get  out 
of,  or  to  enter,  the  St.  Lawrence,  while  the 
ice  is  forming  or  disappearing,  are  frequently 
lost,  by  being  embayed,  and  crushed  to  pieces 
during  a  severe  storm,  when  the  running 
rigging,  and  even  the  rudder,  become  im¬ 
movable.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  so 
large  a  river  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  lat.  47, 
should  be  shut  up  with  ice  as  early,  and  re¬ 
main  as  long  closed,  ffive  months,)  as  the 
comparatively  small  river  Neva,  in  lat.  60. 

The  severest  winters  are  generally  accom¬ 
panied  by  NE.  winds,  which  convey  from 
Labrador  and  by  the  icy  Pole,  new  supplies 
of  snow  and  frost ;  but  the  prevailing  winds 
throughout  the  year  are  westerly  ;  in  the 
winter,  cold,  sharp,  and  dry  airs,  blow  from 
the  N.  and  NW.,  and  in  the  summer  genial 
breezes  come  from  the  W.  and  SW.  The 
E.  wind  blows  for  a  few  days  in  each  month, 
and  in  the  spring,  during  April  and  May, 
for  a  longer  period.  The  Aurora  Borealis, 
or  northern  lights,  are  extremely  brilliant, 
and  assume  various  forms — at  one  time, 
like  gorgeous  floating  standards — at  another 
as  a  vast  crescent,  changing  into  magnificent 
columns  or  pillars  of  resplendent  light,  which 
move  in  majestic  grandeur  from  the  hori¬ 
zon  towards  the  zenith,  until  the  whole 
firmament  becomes  splendidly  irradiated— 
suddenly  vanishing,  and  as  suddenlyreap¬ 
pearing  under  new  forms  and  colours,  and 
with  varied  brilliancy,  until  they  entirely  dis¬ 
appear.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  a  rustling 
like  that  of  silk  is  heard  during  a  fine  Au¬ 
rora.  Mr.  McGregor  never  heard  it  in  La¬ 
brador.  —  Abridged  from  Mr.  Montgomery 
Martin's  Colonial  Library. 


CANADIAN  VOYAGEURS. 

The  voyageurs,  (says  Mr  W.  Irving,)  form 
a  kind  of  confraternity  in  the  Canadas,  like 
the  arrieros,  or  carriers,  in  South  America; 

•  The  spring  is  three  weeks  earlier  at  Montreal, 
distant  on  the  St.  Lawrence  about  180  miles. 
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and,  like  them,  are  employed  in  long  internal 
expeditions  of  travel  and  traffic,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  arrieros  travel  by  land, 
with  mules  and  horses,  the  voyageurs  by 
water,  with  batteaux  and  canoes.  The  voy¬ 
ageurs  were  originally  employed  by  the  early 
French  merchants  in  their  trading  expeditions 
through  the  labyrinth  of  rivers  and  lakes  of 
the  boundless  interior  :  they  were  coeval  with 
the  coureurs  des  bois ,  or  rangers  of  the  woods, 
and,  like  them,  in  the  intervals  of  their  long, 
arduous,  and  laborious  expeditions,  were 
prone  to  pass  their  time  in  idleness  and 
revelry  about  the  trading  posts  or  settlements, 
squandering  their  hard  earnings  in  heedless 
conviviality,  and  rivalling  their  neighbours, 
the  Indians,  in  indolent  indulgence.  The 
voyageurs  wear  a  capote,  or  surcoat,  made  of 
a  blanket,  a  striped  cotton  shirt,  cloth  trou¬ 
sers,  or  leathern  leggings,  mocassins  of  deer¬ 
skin,  and  a  belt  ot  variegated  worsted,  from 
which  are  suspended  a  knife,  tobacco-pouch, 
and  other  implements.  Their  language  is 
French  with  a  mixture  of  Indian  and  English 
words  and  phrases.  The  lives  of  the  voyageurs 
are  passed  in  wild  and  extensive  rovings  in 
the  service  of  individuals,  but  more  especially 
of  the  fur-traders.  They  are,  in  general,  of 
French  descent,  and  inherit  much  of  the 
gaiety  and  lightness  of  heart  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  being  full  of  anecdote  and  song,  and 
ever  ready  for  the  dance  ;  they  have,  too,  a 
fund  of  civility  and  compliance  ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  that  hardness  and  grossness  which 
men  engaged  in  laborious  employment  are 
apt  to  indulge  in  towards  each  other,  they 
are  mutually  obliging  and  accommodating; 
interchanging  kind  offices,  yielding  each 
other  assistance  and  comfort  in  every  emer¬ 
gency,  and  using  the  familiar  appellations  of 
cousin  and  brother ,  when  there  is.  in  fact, 
no  relationship.  Their  natural  goodwill  is 
probably  heightened  by  a  community  of 
adventure  and  hardship  in  their  precarious 
and  waudering  life.  No  men  are  more  sub¬ 
missive  to  their  leaders  and  employers,  more 
capable  of  enduring  hardships,  or  more  good- 
humoured  under  privations  ;  they  are  never 
so  happy  as  when  engaged  on  long  and  rough 
expeditions ;  and  after  toiling  up  rivers,  or 
coasting  lakes,  encamp  at  night  on  the  bor¬ 
ders,  where,  bivouacked  in  the  open  air,  they 
sit  gossiping  around  their  fires.  They  are 
dexterous  boatmen,  vigorous  and  adroit  with 
the  oar  and  paddle,  and  will  row  from  morn¬ 
ing  until  night  without  a  murmur.  The 
steersman  often  sings  an  old  traditionary 
French  song,  with  some  regular  burden,  in 
which  they  all  join,  keeping  time  with  their 
oars:  if  at  any  time  they  flag  in  spirits  or 
relax  in  exertion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  strike 
up  a  song  of  the  kind  to  put  them  all  in  fresh 
spirits  and  activity.  The  Canadian  waters 
are  vocal  with  these  little  French  chansons , 
that  have  been  transmitted  from  father  to 


son,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  colony  ; 
and  it  has  a  pleasing  effect  in  a  still,  golden 
summer  evening,  to  see  a  batteau  gliding 
across  the  bosom  of  a  lake,  and  dipping  its 
oars  to  the  cadence  of  these  quaint,  old  dit¬ 
ties,  or  sweeping  along  in  full  chorus  on  a 
bright,  sunny  morning  down  the  transparent 
current  of  one  of  the  Canadian  rivers. 

W.  G.  C. 

Cfje  Contnnporarj)  Crabella*. 


ASCENT  OF  MAUNA  KEA,  IN  HAWAII. 

(Letter  from  the  late  Mr.  David  Douglas,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Botanist ;  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  Gazette. 

No.  1.) 

Hawaii,  Jan.  10,  1834. 

It  took  me  six  days  to  reach  the  summit  of 
Mauna  Kea,  but  as  I  was  working  as  I  went, 
the  time  did  not  creep,—  it  flew, — I  wished 
my  days  weeks,  and  my  weeks  years.  The 
path,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  from  the  sea 
to  the  upper  edge  of  the  woody  country,  a 
space  of  6,500  feet  elevation,  and  by  the 
road,  somewhat  over  thirty  miles,  is  inex¬ 
pressibly  bad  :  the  numerous  mountain  tor¬ 
rents  came  rolling  in  from  over  their  banks, 
from  the  late  rains,  mud  holes,  small  pools, 
lava  ledges,  cracks  and  fissures,  with  the 
thick  brushwood  entwined  and  bound  toge¬ 
ther  by  creeping  plants — this  was  to  me, 
among  the  few  and  short  walks  I  have  now 
had  in  various  parts  of  the  world  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  one  of  the  very  worst.  The 
plants,  particularly  the  ferns,  in  this  region, 
“  vie  with  each  other  in  luxury  of  dress.” 

The  middle  region,  a  space  of  4,000  feet 
of  itself,  is  sublime  and  grand  beyond  all 
description  ;  over  this  part  are  numerous  hil¬ 
locks  or  knolis,  300  to  1 ,000  feet  from  their 
bases,  clothed  with  clumps  of  low  trees,  of 
three  kinds ;  one  the  mamanee,  a  beautiful 
tree,  not  unlike  the  English  laburnum,  with 
whortleberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  and 
a  beautiful  green  sward.  This  portion  is 
divided  by  deep  rills,  which  show  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  outlets  of  the  lava,  when  in  a  state 
of  fluidity.  Beyond  this,  all  is  desolation, 
and  all  at  once  we  see  no  gradual  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  verdure,  no  intermediate  link 
between  the  tropical  and  arctic  plants,  which 
is  generally  the  case  on  great  mountains : 
there  is  here  a  defined  station,  beyond  which 
Flora  maintains  no  influence ;  not  a  blade  of 
grass,  not  even  a  bit  of  moss  on  the  blocks 
of  lava, — nothing  to  delight  or  rest  the  eye 
of  the  fatigued  traveller,  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  scoria  and  ashes. 

The  fourth  region,  the  table-land,  or  plat¬ 
form,  is  a  large  space  of  several  miles,  bearing 
evidence  of  having  been  heaved  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  not  in  the  shape  of 
boiling  lava,  with  an  infinitude  of  layers, 
showing  the  different  overflowings,  but  in 
mass,  a  spontaneous  effort  of  nature.  This 
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consists  of  sand,  boulders,  gravel,  &e.,  just 
like  the  dry  channel  of  a  great  river  ;  hut  all 
bears  the  strongest  evidence  of  having  under¬ 
gone  the  most  intense  calcination,  and  some, 
I  conceive,  at  no  very  remote  period.  The 
last  zone  consists  of  nine  peaks  or  humps, 
entire  craters,  composed  of  ashes  and  scoria. 
On  the  culminant  point  of  all,  the  whole  of 
my  instruments  were  fixed ;  and  as  the  day 
was  delighfully  clear,  I  laboured  throughout 
the  whole  of  it,  with  pleasure  and  delight, 
if  not  with  advantage  to  science.  I  fear 
Mauna  Kea  will  be  robbed  of  some  of  its 
charms  ;  for  in  vain  can  I.  by  any  process, 
find  it  18,000  feet,  the  height  ascribed  to  it 
by  early  voyagers,  and  adopted  by  subsequent 
writers  :  it  is  a  whit  over  13,000  feet :  Mauna 
Loa  is  considerably  higher. 

From  this  height,  the  day  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  clear,  the  islands  of  Maui  and  Molokai 
were  visible ;  and  I  could  discover  the  clouds 
hanging  over  Oahu,  but  did  not  see  the  land. 
The  whole  of  this  island  was  visible,  save 
that  portion  lying  to  the  south  of  Mauna 
Loa,  which  could  not  be  seen,  that  mountain 
being  of  greater  elevation. 

The  horizon  was  well  defined,  and  I  saw 
the  sun  emerge  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean, 
the  instant  of  his  approach,  like  a  thread  of 
gold.  He  seemed,  as  it  were,  bound  to  the 
horizon  ;  for,  before  his  whole  disc  was  disen¬ 
gaged,  the  upper  limb  was  obscured  in  a  fog, 
which  his  presence  generated.  The  thermo¬ 
meter  was  then  at  nineteen  degrees,  with  a 
violent  S.  W.  wind,  an  opposite  point  to  the 
trade-wind  below  ;  there  was  then  but  little 
snow;  now  the  winter  clothing  is  thick,  and 
low  down  on  the  mountain,  a  seventh  part  of 
the  whole  height  is  white.  The  intense  dry¬ 
ness  was  terrible;  the  skin  is  entirely  off' my 
hands  and  face,  like  a  person  affected  with 
the  leprosy. 

[In  another  letter,  dated  Bvron’s  Bay, 
Island  of  Hawaii,  Jan.  19,  Mr.  Douglas 
speaks  of  the  sensation  produced  by  earth¬ 
quakes,  as  “  our  parent  earth  faithless  to  our 
steps.”  How  prophetic  was  this  phrase  in 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Douglas,  who  met  his 
death  by  the  caving  in  of  a  pit !  Thus  :.] 

Were  the  traveller  allowed  to  express  the 
emotion  he  feels  on  such  a  place  on  the  earth's 
surface,  cold  must  be  his  heart  to  the  great 
operations  of  nature,  and  still  colder  must  it 
be  towards  nature’s  God,  by  whose  wisdom 
and  power  such  wonderful  works  were  called 
into  existence,  did  he  not  behold  such  with 
deep  humility  and  reverential  awe :  man 
here  feels  himself  upon  the  verge  of  another 
world  ;  such  is  the  deathlike  calmness  of  the 
scene  —not  an  organized  being  to  be  seen  or 
heard,  far  removed  from  the  din,  the  bustle, 
the  joys  and  the  cares  of  ordinary  life — that 
it  augments  the  solemnity  of  the  place,  and 
impresses  on  his  mind  with  double  force  the 
just  idea  of  his  own  nothingness — an  atom 


of  creation,  permitted  to  interrogate  nature 
in  her  solitude — to  contemplate  her  works  in 
forms  the  most  varied,  mighty,  and  most 
obscure. 

The  kinder  feelings  of  our  nature  are 
blunted  by  the  falseness  of  friendship  ;  but 
how  are  our  feelings  roused  when  we  find  our 
parent  earth  faithless  to  our  steps  !  Of  all 
sensations,  those  produced  by  earthquakes 
in  countries  agitated  by  volcanic  fires,  are 
the  strongest  man  can  feel. 

Cfye  :Publtc  journals. 


THE  ART  OF  DRESS. 

By  Capt.  Orlando  Sabertash  :  in  Fraser's  Magazine. 
Arriving  in  England  Corpo  di  Bctcco ! 
what  a  quiz  you  find  yourself  on  alighting 
from  the  Dover  coach,  so  that  the  first  thing 
you  have  to  do  is  to  steal  unperceived  to  your 
hatter  and  tailor,  in  order  to  be  made  pre¬ 
sentable  ;  for  your  attire  makes  even  gravity 
hold  its  sides  with  laughter.  Of  hats  I  have 
no  time  to  speak  at  present ;  and  must,  there¬ 
fore,  proceed  to  your  tailor,  who  blushes  at 
seeing  a  customer  in  a  coat  that  seems  made 
for  Grimaldi,  and  with  nether  garments  that 
are  truly  unmentionable.  In  vain  you  assure 
him  that  every  article  was  made  by  the  first 
artists  in  Paris  ;  he  suspects  you  have  been 
acting  tableaux,  and  taken  the  subjects  from 
Cruikshank’s  caricatures.  He  proceeds  to 
measure  you,  therefore,  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
sure  of  your  identity. 

Before  we  talk  of  coats,  we  must  say  a 
word  of  the  artists  and  their  bills.  There 
are  several  good  tailors  in  London,  and  most 
of  the  real  army  tailors  may  be  depended 
upon  for  a  good  fit  and  good  materials  ;  but 
they  are  exorbitantly  expensive.  By  real 
army  tailors,  i  do  not  mean  those  who  call 
themselves  so  because  they  have  occasionally 
made  a  subaltern’s  uniform,  but  those  who 
are  regularly  employed  by  whole  regiments, 
or  by  a  number  of  well-dressed  military  men. 
But,  then,  you  must  know  how  to  manage 
them  or  you  will  soon  be  an  ill-dressed  man, 
with  a  very  long  tailor’s  bill.  The  secret  of 
being  well  dressed — and  I  tell  it  you  in  con¬ 
fidence—  is  to  keep  short  bills,  and  to  change 
your  tailor  the  moment  you  suspect  that  he 
shows  the  slightest  symptom  of  inattention 
to  your  particular  whim  or  fancy.  For  if 
you  are  once  so  deeply  in  his  debt  that  you 
cannot  pay  him  off  the  moment  you  find  the 
slightest  fault  with  him,  from  that  moment 
he  will  dress  you  according  to  his  pleasure 
and  fancy,  instead  of  your  own.  It  you 
want  an  alteration  done  to  your  coat,  it  will 
be  executed  in  the  most  slovenly  and  patch- 
work  style  imaginable  ;  and  if  you  send  it 
back  in  wrath,  in  comes  the  bill  in  return; 
so  that,  unless  you  can  always  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  for  cash,  you  must  put  up  with  what 
your  tailor  approves,  however  little  you  may 
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like  it  yourself.  The  charges,  also,  must  be 
submitted  to  without  a  murmur;  and  they 
are  enormous  at  the  best,  particularly  all  the 
trifling  items  that  run  up  the  accounts.  It 
is  only  by  a  rigid  debate  on  every  item  of  a 
short  account,  having  the  money  in  your 
pocket,  that  you  can  keep  tailor’s  bills  in 
order.  If  you  follow  this  plan,  you  will  find 
the  leading  and  (so  called)  expensive  tailors 
the  best  and  cheapest  also.  I  have  often 
heard  of  cheap  tailors,  but  never  could  find 
one,  having  always  found  the  cheap  articles 
the  most  expensive  in  the  end.  Another 
evil  of  tailors  is,  that  they  generally  have 
some  particular  cut  or  fancy  of  their  own, 
which  they  insist  on  following,  however  un¬ 
suited  to  your  taste  or  figure.  Like  boot¬ 
makers,  who — as  the  corns  of  all  the  boot- 
wearing  sons  of  earth  attest — invariably  make 
boots  and  shoes  too  small,  so  tailors  con¬ 
stantly  make  clothes  too  tight.  It  is  useless 
to  remonstrate.  You  are  told  that  your 
coats  fit  beautifully ;  and  assured  at  the 
very  time  when  you  can  hardly  breathe  in  it, 
that  it  is  as  easy  as  a  glove.  As  to  making  it 
wider  that  is  entirely  out  of  the  question — 
not  a  line  of  cloth  is  laid  in  ;  and  pounds’ 
worth  of  good  articles  are  daily  spoiled  in 
the  eternal  hope  of  saving  farthings. 

u  Well,  Mr.  White,”  said  we,  on  arriving 
in  town,  “  what  is  the  order  of  the  day  ?” 
Mr.  White,  who  is  not  only  a  first-rate  hand 
at  a  fit,  but  a  man  of  taste  also — his  studio  is 
at  53,  Great  Marlborough-street — immedi¬ 
ately  produced  a  splendid  collection  of  new 
waistcoat  patterns.  Seven,  eight,  nine,  ten 
guineas  each  !  All  very  fine,  no  doubt,  but 
it  is  afflicting  to  think  that  modern  invention 
has  been  unable  to  rise  beyond  the  pattern 
of  a  waistcoat,  considering  also  that  a  showy 
and  embroidered  waistcoat  agrees  but  in¬ 
differently  with  a  plain  coat.  I  fermerly 
proposed  that  silk  trousers,  shawl  waistcoats 
and  frock  coats,  laced  a  la  militaire ,  should 
be  worn  in  full  dress,  being,  in  fact,  the 
handsomest  costume  consistent  with  modern 
apparel ;  but  as  we  are  still  confined  to  the 
stiff*,  cut  away  dress-coat,  we  must  just  try 
to  make  the  best  appearance  we  can.  With  a 
plain  coat,  showy  waistcoats  are,  no  doubt  out 
of  character  ;  and  with  a  plain  black  one  they 
are  out  of  the  question.  The  attempt  also, 
to  wTear  a  white  waistcoat  with  plain  black 
coat  and  trousers,  is  a  complete  failure,  even 
when  worn  with  a  full  black  stock  ;  for  it 
looks  as  if  you  had  forgotten  your  real  and 
upper  waistcoat,  and  come  with  the  under 
one.  The  same  appearance  of  forgetfulness 
applies  to  all  white  stocks,  whether  satin  or 
otherwise.  With  a  blue  coat  and  metal  but¬ 
tons,  you  may  wear  a  flowered  and  em¬ 
broidered  satin  or  velvet  waistcoat ;  the 
crimson  velvet  and  gold,  are  of  course  the 
handsomest.  Satin  only  answers  in  black, 
and  then  accords  only  with  a  black  coat ;  but 
gold  and  satin  cannot  go  together.  Shawl 


collars  are  indispensable — the  others  look 
stiff  and  formal— but  they  must  be  well  and 
gracefully  cut ;  that  is,  they  must  be  cut 
narrow  behind  the  neck,  and  swell  out  in 
breadth  as  they  descend  on  the  breast.  For 
this  purpose,  the  upper  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes  of  the  waistcoat  must  recede  from  the 
edge,  so  as  to  permit  the  collar  to  loop  over  : 
this  is  your  only  way  to  get  a  right  fit.  The 
length  of  the  waistcoat  is  also  a  very  essen¬ 
tial  matter  ;  for  a  single  line  too  short  or 
too  long,  and  failure  is  irremediable.  The 
waistcoat  must  just  reach  the  swell  of  the 
hip,  and  rise  a  little  with  it  to  show  that 
it  comes  fully  home,  and  then  descend  to  a 
point  in  front,  to  give  you  shape  and  tour - 
nure.  Trousers  are  a  very  difficult  article 
to  fashion.  They  must  be  wide. 

As  to  the  particular  cut  of  your  coat,  it 
must  depend  on  your  face  and  figure;  for 
the  dress  that  would  become  the  tall,  stately 
figure  and  long  features  of  the  Knight  of 
La  Mancha,  even  he  of  the  rueful  counte¬ 
nance  would  look  but  indifferently  on  the 
round  and  shapeless  figure  of  the  sagacious 
governor  of  Barataria.  It  is  nonsense, 
therefore,  to  tie  yourself  down  to  fashion  ; 
you  must  know  how  to  be  above  it,  and 
to  make  that  fashionable  which  you  may 
condescend  to  wear.  1  always  make  it 
a  point  to  deviate  in  something  from  es¬ 
tablished  fashion,  even  when  I  have  myself 
introduced  it. 

Dress-coats  must  be  black  or  blue :  a 
rich  coffee- coloured  brown,  with  the  rest 
of  the  apparel  in  good  harmony,  has  also 
succeeded  ;  but  all  attempts  at  claret  colour 
have  failed.  As  a  general  rule,  the  fewer 
glaring  colours  and  contrasts  the  better. 
Set  oft*  your  dress  if  you  can,  but  never  let 
the  parrot  or  maccaw  glare  of  its  colours 
attract  that  notice  which  is  due  only  to  your¬ 
self.  A  man  looks  exceedingly  foolish  if  he 
cannot  come  up  to  the  attention  his  dress 
has  excited.  Recollect  also,  that  there  is 
much  of  taste  and  genius  displayed  in  cos¬ 
tume.  You  never  saw  a  man  of  sense  dressed 
like  a  fool ;  and  all  attempts  at  filthy  and 
vulgar  negligence,  are  mere  proofs  of  stupid 
affectation.  Rings,  chains,  trinkets,  brooches 
are,  of  course,  beneath  notice. 

As  to  morning  dress,  a  frock  coat,  im¬ 
properly  called  a  surtout,  is  the  only  thing 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  In  the  choice  of 
colours,  you  have  here  more  latitude,  but  it 
must  be  made  single  breasted.  A  double 
breasted  frock  coat  should  not  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  such  a  thing  is  a  misconception,  an 
error  in  judgment  altogether.  The  exact 
length  of  a  frock-coat,  is,  however,  a  great 
point.  If  you  are  tall  let  it  come  fairly  to 
the  knee ;  not  a  line  shorter,  whatever 
fashion  may  dictate ;  and  even  then  you 
must  wear  trousers  of  good  dimension,  in 
order  to  make  the  thing  look  well.  If  you 
are  a  dumpy  you  may  do  as  you  like. 
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Shirts,  slocks,  cravats,  all  difficult  points, 
must  be  touched  upon  another  time.  At 
present,  I  can  only  say  that  frills  will  not  do, 
they  are  not  in  character  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  A  good  stock  or  cravat  is  also 
wanting  ;  but  I  shall  have  one  made  by  next 
month,  i  - 

Hats,  boots,  and  shoes  must  also  stand 
over.  .  But  I  may  as  well  tell  you  never  to 
wear  stockings  with  open  work  in  front  or 
at  the-sides— they  are  fit  only  for  rope  and 
opera  dancers,  and  I  would  as  soon  think  of 
wearing  spangled  pumps. 

Earlydn  •spring,  I  'shall  make  my  appear¬ 
ance 1  in '.Regent-street, -with  a  well-fitted, 
single-breasted  coat,  'buttoned  down  to  the 
waist,  and  cut  gracefully  away  over  the  hips, 
concave,  not  the  vulgar  and  unfitting  con¬ 
vex  cut — so  as  to‘ le'avfe  the  free  action  of  the 
limbs;  it  will  be  short,  but  rather  broad  in 
the  skirts  ;  sleeves  wide,  gracefully  plaited 
on  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  mark  the  figure, 
nothing  more.  I  shall  wear  a  slouched  hat, 
rather  broad  in  the  brim,  well  bent  down 
before  and  behind  ;  the  crown  rather  conical 
so  as  to  appear  light  and  airy,  and  of  height 
to  correspond  with  my  face  and  figure. 

On  all  grand  occasions,  when  out  of  uni¬ 
form,  I  now  wear  a  black  coat,  with  real 
gold  wire  covered  buttons,  the  only  perfect 
dress  buttons  ;  a  black  velvet  waistcoat  with 
dittos.  When  I  sport  stone  or  steel-coloured 
trousers,  with  stockings  to  match,  I  wear  a 
black  kerseymere  waistcoat  with  the  above 
buttons  ;  but,  in  general,  I  prefer  the  black 
trousers,  and  only  change  occasionally  for 
the  sake  of  variety.  When  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  first  saw  me  in  the  above  costume,  he 
declared  that  he  would  willingly  have  re¬ 
signed  the  honour  of  the  quadruple  treaty, 
for  the  credit  of  having  devised  it.  It  is 
only  by  aid  of  light,  airy,  and  elastic  feelings 
that  you  can  ever  become  a  well  dressed 
man.  Hilarity,  cheerfulness,  and  good  hu¬ 
mour,  must  give  the  tournure  requisite  for 
the  easy,  graceful,  and  elegant  wear  of  the 
best-made  apparel.  Without  these  brilliant 
qualities,  the  best  clothes  in  the  world  will 
look  awkward. 
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BIRTHPLACE  OF  MR.  WILBERFORCE. 

Of  a  celebrated  philanthropist  of  the  last 
century,  it  has  been  well  said  that,  “  had  he 
lived  in  ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  he  would, 
probably,  have  been  honoured  with  hero-wor¬ 
ship,  as  the  Genius  of  active  benevolence.” 
This  distinction,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  excellent  Samaritan,  whose 
birthplace  is  represented  above;  who,  though 
he  may  not,  like  John  Howard,  have  made  a 
“  circumnavigation  of  Charity,”  so  laboured 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind  as  to  entitle 


his  name  to  the  reverence  of  every  member 
the  human  family. 

In  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  true  patriot,  in 
a  contemporary  journal,*  it  is  observed  that 
Mr.  Wilberforce  “  was  one  of  those  remark¬ 
able' individuals  who  are  raised  up  from  time 
to  time  to  give  a  new  and  permanent  stamp 
to  the  concerns  of  large  portions  of  mankind; 
who  have  not  passed  through  life  and  left 
behind  them  no  distinct  record  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  ;  but  whose  name  is  traced  upon  the 
tablets  of  history ;  and  is  blended  with  the 
affairs  of  mighty  nations.  In  the  application 
of  this  remark  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  we  do  not 
allude  merely  to  that  great  question  of  justice, 
religion,  humanity,  and  national  policy,  with 
which  he  is  most  currently  and  popularly 
identified ;  '  but  also,  and  we  might  say  more 
peculiarly,  to  the  influence  of  his  character 
and  conduct  as  a  Christian. 

“  His  ancestors  for  many  years  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  engaged  in  trade  at  Hull.  His  great- 
great-grandfather  was  a  Mr.  William  Wilber- 
force,  who  was  one  of  the  Governors  of 
Beverley,  in  the  year  1670.  The  grandson 
of  this  gentleman  married  Sarah,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  John  Thornton,  about  the  year 
1711;  and  hence,  we  believe,  originated  that 
intimate  connexion  with  the  Thorton  family, 
which  continued  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force’s  life.  There  were  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  Wil¬ 
liam,  the  elder  son,  died  without  issue  in  the 
year  1780.  Robert,  the  younger,  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bird  ;  the  aunt,  we  believe, 
of  the  present  Bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Chester.  The  late  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  the 
only  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Wilberforce,  a  Hull 
merchant;  and  grandson  of  Mr.  William 
Wilberforce,  who  twice  served  the  office  of 
mayor  of  this  town.  There  were  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Elizabeth  and  Sarah  ;  the  former  died 
unmarried;  the  latter  was  twice  married,  first 
to  the  Rev.  —  Clarke,  and  then  to  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phen,  the  late  Master  in  Chancery. 

“  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  born  at  Hull,  in  the 
year  1759,  in  a  house  in  High-street, f  (shown 
in  the  Engraving,)  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Henwood.  He  was,  in  early  life,  educated 
at  the  Grammar  school  here,  and  afterwards 
at  the  Free  school  at  Pocklington. 

“  He  went  to  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge 
as  a  fellow-commoner,  at  the  usual  age,  and 
there  formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Pitt,  which 
remained  unbroken  till  his  death.  Mr.  Wilber¬ 
force  did  not  attain  academic  honours;  and,  in 
fact,  such  honours  were  rarely  sought  at  that 
time  by  those  who  wore  a  fellow  commoner’s 
go  wn  :  but  he  was  distinguished  as  a  man  of 

#  The  Christian  Advocate,  for  September,  1833. 

•j-  “The  house  of  Mr.  John  Lister,  commouly  so 
called  from  his  living  therein  in  King  Charles  ye 
First’s  time,  where  lie  nobly  treated  him  ;  ye  thing 
that  makes  it  observable  is  its  handsome  front  to  ye 
street,  and  not  being  crowded  with  adjoining  build¬ 
ings.”  A.  De  la  Pryme’s  M  S. 
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(Birthplace  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Hull.) 


elegant  attainments  and  acknowledged  clas¬ 
sical  taste.  Dr.  I.  Milner,  the  late  President 
of  Queen’s  College  in  the  same  university, 
was  another  intimate  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and 
accompanied  him  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  tour  to 
Nice.  We  believe  Miss  Sarah  Wilberforce 
was  also  of  the  party.  This  little  event  de¬ 
serves  particular  mention,  for  he  has  often 
been  heard  to  acknowledge  that  his  first  seri¬ 
ous  impressions  of  religion  were  derived  from 
his  conversation  with  Dr.  I.  Milner,  during 
the  journey. 

“  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  chosen  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  native  town,  as  soon  as  he 
attained  his  majority.  We  believe  that  he 
represented  Hull  for  two,  if  not  three  parlia¬ 
ments.  He  do6s  not  appear  to  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  House 
till  1783,  when  he  seconded  an  address  of 
thanks  on  the  peace.  It  cannot  but  be  inter¬ 
esting  at  the  present  time,  to  find  that  in 
1785,  Mr.  Wilberforce  spoke  in  favour  of  a 
reform  in  parliament,  when  that  subject  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  plan  then 
suggested  was  infinitely  short  of  that  which 
has  since  been  carried  into  effect.  Mr.  Pitt 
proposed  to  suppress  thirty-six  decayed  bo¬ 
roughs,  to  distribute  their  members  among 
the  counties,  and  to  establish  a  fund  of  one 
million  for  the  purchase  of  the  franchise  of 
other  boroughs,  to  be  transferred  to  unrepre¬ 
sented  towns. 

“  It  was  in  1788  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  first 
gave  notice  of  his  purpose  to  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  legislature  to  the  subject  of  the 


slave  trade;  on  the  12th  of  May,  1789,  he 
again  brought  the  question  before  the  House, 
introducing  it  with  one  of  those  powerful 
and  impressive  speeches  which  have  justly 
classed  him  among  the  most  eloquent  men  of 
his  day;  in  1790.  Mr.  Wilberforce  revived 
the  subject,  when  his  motion  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  75. 

“  But  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  not  to  be  discou¬ 
raged.  On  the  3rd  of  April,  1792,  he  again 
moved  the  abolition  ;  and  he  was  again  op¬ 
posed  by  all  the  virulence  and  all  the  sophis¬ 
try  of  colonial  interest.  After  many  similar 
unsuccessful  attempts,  he  again  renewed  his 
favourite  scheme  on  the  20th  of  May,  1804, 
when  he  moved  that  the  house  shall  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee,  and  he  prefaced  his 
motion  with  one  of  the  most  impassioned 
speeches  ever  made  within  its  walls.  His  bill 
passed  the  third  reading,  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-six,  but  was  too  late  in  the  session  to 
be  discussed  in  the  Lords  ;  it  was  postponed 
to  the  ensuing  session.  This  was  the  last 
time  he  took  the  lead  in  this  great  question. 
On  the  10th  of  June,  1806,  Mr.  Fox,  who  was 
then  in  office,  brought  it  forward  at  Mr. 
Wilberforce’s  special  request.  He  rightly 
calculated  on  the  superior  influence  of  minis¬ 
terial  power.  The  bill,  under  the  auspices  of 
government,  passed  the  lower  House  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  to  fif¬ 
teen  ;  and  through  the  efforts  of  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  was,  at  length,  triumphant  in  the  Lords. 
But  the  triumph  was  fairly  given  to  Mr. 
Wilberforce.  In  the  ^following  year,  his  re- 
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turn  for  Yorkshire,  which  county  he  had 
represented  in  several  successive  Pailiaments, 
was  warmly  contested  ;  but  such  was  the 
ardour  with  which  the  friends  of  humanity 
espoused  his  interest,  that  their  subscriptions 
far  exceeded  the  expense  of  his  election,  al¬ 
though  more  than  £  1 00.000. 

“  He  remained  in  Parliament  for  many 
years,  until  he  was  nearly  the  father  of  the 
House.  About  the  year  1825  he  retired  alto¬ 
gether  into  domestic  life. 

“  Jn  1 797,  he  married  Miss  Barbara  Spooner, 
the  daughter  of  an  opulent  banker  at  Bir¬ 
mingham.  We  believe  that  it  was  about  this 
time  he  published  his  celebrated  work  on 
Christianity.  It  was  his  only  work  on  reli¬ 
gious  or  miscellaneous  subjects. 

“  His  lady  and  four  sons  have  survived 
him.  His  eldest  daughter  died  unmarried,  in 
1829.  His  other  daughter  married  the  Rev. 
J.  James,  and  died  within  twelve  months  of 
her  marriage. 

“  In  his  domestic  life,  he  was  playful  and 
animated  to  a  degree.  He  was  extremely 
fond  of  children,  and  would  enter  into  then- 
gambols  with  the  gaiety  of  a  school-boy.  In 
his  person  there  was  nothing  calculated  to 
excite  attention  ;  but,  when  his  countenance 
was  animated  by  conversation,  the  expression 
of  the  features  was  very  striking. 

“  He  died  July  27th,  1833,  aged  7'>  years. 

His  remains  are  interred  in  Westminster 

Abbey,  close  to  those  of  Pitt  and  Canning. 

It  was  not  less  honourable  to  the  age  than  to 

his  memory,  to  witness  men  of  every  rank, 

and  every  party,  joining  together  to  pay  the 

last  tribute,  of  homage  to  a  man  whose  title 

“  # 

to  public  gratitude  was  exclusively  founded 
upon  his  private  worth  and  his  disinterested 
services  to  mankind. 

“  A  columnar  memorial  of  this  distinguished 
individual  has  been  placed  in  this  his  native 
town,  at  the  foot  of  the  Junction  Bridge.” 

The  Engraving  and  the  accompanying 
details  have  been  derived  from  Greenwood’s 
Picture  of  Hull ,  a  little  work  exhibiting  such 
industry  and  research  as  are  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  accuracy. 

Books. 


LIFE  OF  GRIMALDI.  BY  BOZ. 

{Continued  from  page  1710 
[One  of  Grimaldi’s  entomologizing  excur¬ 
sions  leads  Mr.  Dickens  to  retain  a  very 
wishy-washy  anecdote  of  Joe  and  his  a  friend 
Bob”  finding  themselves  reduced  in  pocket 
to  a  sixpence,  or,  in  reality,  a  piece  of  tin : 
the  adventure  occupies  four  pages,  and  is  too 
weak  to  be  pressed  into  a  half-guinea  volume. 
In  1794,  Grimaldi  and  his  mother  removed 
to  Pentonvi’le  to  be  handy  to  Sadlers  Wells 
Theatre,  where  the  Clown  forms  an  attach¬ 
ment  for  Miss  Maria  Hughes,  an  accom¬ 
plished  young  lady,  sister  of  the  present  re¬ 


spected  proprietor  of  Vauxhall  Gardens.  The 
courtship  is  a  lengthy  matter,  and  with  an 
account  of  a  burglary  and  two  attempts  on 
the  house  at  Pentonville,  occupies  some 
seventy  or  eighty  pages;  though  they  contain 
some  interesting,  unaffected  writing.  The 
next  incident  is  more  extraordinary  :  Grimaldi 
has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Miss  Hughes, 
at  Gravesend.] 

He  had  occasion  to  call  at  a  coach-office 
in  Gracechurch-street ;  but  finding  that  it 
was  not  yet  open,  (for  it  was  very  early,)  and 
not  feeling  at  all  fatigued  by  his  journey,  he 
determined  to  walk  about  the  city  for  a  couple 
of  hours  or  so,  and  then  to  return  to  the  coach- 
office.  By  so  doing,  he  would  pass  away  the 
time  till  the  office  opened,  gain  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  looking  about  him  in  that  part  of 
London  to  which  he  was  quite  a  stranger, 
and  avoid  disturbing  the  family  at  home 
until  a  more  seasonable  hour.  So  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  walk  the  two  hours  away,  and 
turned  back  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  now  broad  day.  The  sun  had  risen 
and  was  shedding  a  fine  mild  light  over  the 
quiet  streets.  The  crowd  so  soon  to  be  let 
loose  upon  them  was  not  yet  stirring,  and  the 
only  people  visible  were  the  passengers  who 
had  landed  from  the  boats,  or  who  had  just 
entered  Loudon  by  other  early  conveyances. 
Although  he  had  lived  in  London  all  his  life, 
he  knew  far  less  about  it  than  many  country 
people  who  had  visited  it  once  or  twice  ; 
and  so  unacquainted  was  he  with  the  parti¬ 
cular  quarter  of  the  city  in  which  he  found 
himself,  that  he  had  never  even  seen  the 
Tower  of  London.  He  walked  down  to  look 
at  that ;  and  then  he  stared  at  the  buildings 
round  about,  and  the  churches,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  objects  which  no  one  but  a  loiterer  ever 
bestows  a  glance  upon  ;  and  so  was  walking 
on  pleasantly  enough,  when  all  at  once  he 
struck  his  foot  against  something  which  was 
lying  on  the  pavement. 

Looking  down  to  see  what  it  was,  he  per¬ 
ceived,  to  his  great  surprise,  a  richly  orna¬ 
mented  net  purse  of  a  very  large  size  filled 
with  gold  coin. 

He  was  perfectly  paralyzed  by  the  sight. 
He  looked  at  it  again  and  again  without 
daring  to  touch  it.  Then,  by  a  sudden  im¬ 
pulse,  he  glanced  cautiously  round,  and  see¬ 
ing  that  lie  was  wholly  unobserved,  and  that 
there  was  not  a  solitary  being  within  sight, 
he  picked  up  the  purse  and  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket. 

As  he  stooped  for  this  purpose,  he  observed, 
lying  on  the  ground  on  very  nearly  the  same 
spot,  a  small  bundle  of  papers  tied  round  with 
a  piece  of  string.  He  picked  them  up  too, 
mechanically.  What  was  his  astonishment, 
on  examining  this  last  discovery  more  nar¬ 
rowly,  to  find  that  the  bundle  was  composed 
exclusively  of  Bank-notes  ! 

There  was  still  nobody  to  he  seen ;  there 
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were  no  parsers- by,  no  sound  of  footsteps  in 
the  adjacent  streets.  He  lingered  about  the 
spot  for  more  than  an  hour,  eagerly  scruti¬ 
nizing  the  faces  of  the  people,  who  now 
began  passing  to  and  fro,  with  looks  which 
themselves  almost  seemed  to  inquire  whether 
they  had  lost  anything.  No  !  there  was  no 
inquiry,  no  searching ;  no  person  ran  dis¬ 
tractedly  past  him,  or  groped  among  the  mud 
by  the  pavement’s  side.  It  was  evidently  of 
no  use  waiting  there ;  and,  quite  tired  of 
doing  so,  he  turned  and  walked  slowly  back 
to  the  coach-office  in  Gracechurch-street.  He 
met  or  overtook  no  person  on  the  road  who 
appeared  to  have  lost  anything,  far  less  the 
immense  sum  of  money  ^for  such  it  appeared 
to  him)  that  he  had  found. 

All  this  time,  and  for  hours  afterwards,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  agitation  almost 
inconceivable.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  some  dreadful  theft,  and  feared  disco¬ 
very,  and  the  shameful  punishment  which 
must  follow  it.  His  legs  trembled  beneath 
him  so  that  he  could  scarcely  walk,  his  heart 
beat  violently,  and  the  perspiration  started 
on  his  face. 

The  more  he  reflected  upon  the  precise 
nature  of  his  situation,  the  more  distressed 
and  apprehensive  he  became.  Suppose  the 
money  were  to  be  found  upon  him  by  the 
loser,  who  would  believe  him  when  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  picked  it  up  in  the  street  P 
Would  it  not  appear  much  more  probable 
that  he  had  stolen  it  P  and  if  such  a  charge 
were  brought  against  him,  by  what  evidence 
could  he  rebut  it  ?  As  these  thoughts,  and 
twenty  such,  passed  through  his  mind,  he 
was  more  than  once  tempted  to  draw  the 
money  from  his  pocket,  fling  it  on  the  pave¬ 
ment,  and  take  to  his  heels  ;  which  he  was 
only  restrained  from  doing  by  reflecting  that 
if  he  were  observed  and  questioned,  his  an¬ 
swers  might  at  once  lead  him  to  be  accused 
of  a  charge  of  robbery,  in  which  case  he 
would  be  as  badly  off  as  if  he  were  in  the 
grasp  of  the  real  loser.  It  would  appear  at 
first  sight  a  very  lucky  thing  to  find  such  a 
purse;  but  Grimaldi  thought  himself  far 
from  fortunate  as  these  torturing  thoughts 
filled  his  mind. 

When  he  got  to  Gracechurch-street,  he 
found  the  coach-office  still  closely  shut, "and, 
turning  towards  home  through  Coleman, 
street  and  Finsbury-square,  he  passed  into 
the  City-road,  which  then,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  houses  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Angel  at  Islington,  was  entirely 
lined,  on  both  sides,  with  the  grounds  of 
market-gardeners.  This  was  a  favourable 
place  in  which  to  count  the  treasure  ;  so, 
sitting  down  upon  a  bank  in  a  retired  spot, 
just  where  the  Eagle  Tavern  now  stands,  he 
examined  his  prize.  The  gold  in  the  purse 
was  all  in  guineas.  The  whole  contents  of 
the  bundle  were  Bank-notes,  varying  in  their 


amounts  from  five  to  fifty  pounds  each.  And 
this  was  all  there  was :  there  was  no  memo¬ 
randum,  no  card,  no  scrap  of  paper,  no  docu¬ 
ment  ot  any  kind  whatever,  affording  the 
slightest  clue  to  the  name  or  residence  of  the 
owner.  Besides  the  money,  there  was  nothing 
but  the  piece  of  string  which  kept  the  notes 
together,  and  the  handsome  silk  net  purse 
before  mentioned  which  held  the  gold. 

He  could  not  count  the  money  then,  for 
his  fingers  trembled  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
separate  the  note*!,  and  he  was  so  confused 
and  bewildered  that  he  could  not  reckon  the 
gold.  He  counted  it  shortly  after  he  reached 
home  though,  and  found  that  there  were  380 
guineas,  and  200/.  in  notes,  making  in  the 
whole  the  sum  of  569/. 

He  reached  home  between  seven  and  eight 
o’clock,  where,  going  instantly  to  bed,  he 
remained  sound  asleep  for  several  hours. 
There  was  no  news  respecting  the  money, 
which  he  longed  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
use  ;  so  he  put  it  carefully  by,  determining 
of  course  to  abstain  rigidly  from  doing  so, 
and  to  use  all  possible  means  to  discover  the 
owner. 

Eventually  he  resolved  to  consult  an  old 
and  esteemed  friend  of  his  father’s,  upon 
whose  judgment  he  knew  he  might  depend, 
and  whose  best  advice  he  felt  satisfied  he 
could  command. 

This  determination  he  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution  that  same  evening,  and  after  a  long 
conversation  with  the  gentleman  in  question, 
during  which  he  met  all  the  young  man’s 
natural  and  probably  apparent  inclination  to 
apply  the  money  to  his  own  occasions  and 
views  with  arguments  and  remarks  which 
were  wholly  unanswerable.  He  submitted 
to  be  guided  by  him,  and  acted  accordingly. 

For  a  whole  week  the  two  friends  carefully 
examined  every  paper  which  was  published 
in  London,  if  not  in  the  hope,  at  least  in  the 
expectation  of  seeing  the  loss  advertised ; 
but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  nothing  of  the 
kind  appeared.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
named,  an  advertisement,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  copy,  (their  joint  production,) 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers  : — 

“  Found  by  a  gentleman,  in  the  streets  of 
London,  some  money,  which  will  be  restored 
to  the  owner  upon  his  giving  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  manner  of  its  loss,  its  amount, 
the  numbers  of  the  notes,”  <%c.  cfec. 

To  this  was  appended  a  full  and  particular 
address:  but,  notwithstanding  all  these  pre¬ 
cautions,  notwithstanding  the  publicity  that 
was  given  to  the  advertisement,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  announcement  was  fre¬ 
quently  repeated, — from  that  hour  to  the  very 
last  moment  of  his  life  Grimaldi  never  heard 
one  word  or  syllable  regarding  the  treasure 
he  had  so  singularly  acquired  ;  nor  was  he 
ever  troubled  with  any  one  application  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  notice. 
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A  somewhat  similar  circumstance  occurred 
to  his  maternal  grandfather.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending  Leadenhall  Market  early 
every  Thursday  morning,  and  as  he  frequently 
made  large  purchases,  his  purse  was  gene¬ 
rally  well  lined.  Upon  one  occasion,  he  took 
with  him  nearly  four  hundred  pounds,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  gold  and  silver,  which  formed  a 
tolerably  large  bagful,  the  weight  of  which 
rather  impeded  his  progress.  When  he 
arrived  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  he  found 
that  his  shoe  had  become  unbuckled,  and 
taking  from  his  pocket  the  bag,  which  would 
otherwise  have  prevented  his  stooping,  (for 
he  was  a  corpulent  man,)  he  placed  it  upon 
a  neighbouring  post,  and  then  proceeded  to 
adjust  his  buckle.  This  done,  he  went  quietly 
ou  to  market,  thinking  nothing  of  the  purse 
and  its  contents  until  some  time  afterwards, 
when,  having  to  pay  for  a  heavy  purchase, 
he  missed  it,  and  after  some  consideration 
recollected  the  place  where  he  had  left  it.  He 
hurried  to  the  spot.  Although  more  than 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  he 
had  left  it  in  the  prominent  situation  already 
described,  there  it  remained  safe  and  un¬ 
touched  on  the  top  of  a  post  in  the  open 
street ! 


ALICE  :  OR,  THE  MYSTERIES. 

(Continued  from  page  191.) 

“  Oh,  Carry !  ”  cried  Cecilia,  “  the  great 
window  is  open;”  and  she  ran  up  the  steps. 

“  That  is  lucky,”  said  Caroline;  and  the 
rest  followed  Cecilia. 

Evelyn  now  stood  within  the  library,  of 
which  Mr.  Merton  had  spoken.  It  was  a 
large  room,  about  fifty  feet  in  length,  and 
proportionably  wide ;  somewhat  dark,  for  the 
light  came  only  from  the  one  large  window 
through  which  they  entered ;  and,  though 
the  window  rose  to  the  cornice  of  the  ceiling 
and  took  up  one  side  of  the  apartment,  the 
daylight  was  subdued  by  the  heaviness  of 
the  stonework  in  which  the  narrow  panes 
were  set,  and  by  the  glass  stained  with  armo¬ 
rial  bearings  in  the  upper  part  of  the  case¬ 
ment.  The  book-cases,  too,  were  of  the  dark 
oak,  which  so  much  absorbs  the  light ;  and 
the  gilding,  formerly  meant  to  relieve  them, 
was  discoloured  by  time. 

The  room  was  almost  disproportionably 
lofty — the  ceiling,  elaborately  coved  and 
richly  carved  with  grotesque  masks,  preserved 
the  Gothic  character  of  the  age  in  which  it 
had  been  devoted  to  a  religious  purpose.  Two 
fireplaces,  with  high  chimney-pieces  of  oak, 
in  which  were  inserted  two  portraits,  broke 
the  symmetry  of  the  tall  bookcases.  In  one 
of  these  fireplaces  were  half-burnt  logs  ;  and 
a  huge  arm-chair,  with  a  small  reading-desk 
beside  it,  seemed  to  bespeak  the  recent  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  room.  On  the  fourth  side,  op¬ 
posite  the  window,  the  wall  was  covered  with 
faded  tapestry,  representing  the  meeting  of 


Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ;  the  arras 
was  nailed  over  doors  on  either  hand  ;  the 
chinks  between  the  door  and  the  wall  serving 
in  one  instance,  to  cut  off’  in  the  middle  his 
wise  majesty,  who  was  making  a  low  bow  ; 
while  in  the  other  it  took  the  ground  from 
under  the  wanton  queen,  just  as  she  was  de¬ 
scending  from  her  chariot. 

Near  the  window  stood  a  grand  piano,  the 
only  modern  article  in  the  room,  save  one  of 
the  portraits,  presently  to  be  described.  On 
all  this  Evelyn  gazed  silently  and  devoutly  : 
she  had  naturally  that  reverence  for  genius, 
which  is  common  to  the  enthusiastic  and 
young ;  and  there  is,  even  to  the  dullest,  a 
certain  interest  in  the  homes  of  those  who 
have  implanted  within  us  a  new  thought. 
But  here,  there  was,  she  imagined,  a  rare 
and  singular  harmony  between  the  place  and 
the  mental  characteristics  of  the  owner.  She 
fancied  she  now  better  understood  the  sha¬ 
dowy  and  metaphysical  repose  of  thought 
that  had  distinguished  the  earlier  writings  of 
Maltravers — the  writings  composed  or  planned 
in  this  still  retreat. 

But  what  particularly  caught  her  attention 
was  one  of  the  two  portraits  that  adorned  the 
mantelpieces.  The  farther  one  was  attired 
in  the  rich  and  fanciful  armour  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  ; — the  head  bare,  the  helmet  on  a 
table,  on  which  the  hand  rested.  It  was  a 
handsome  and  striking  countenance  ;  and  an 
inscription  announced  it  to  be  a  Digby,  an 
ancestor  of  Maltravers,  who  had  fallen  by  the 
side  of  Sidney  in  the  field  of  Zutphen. 

But  the  other  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  about 
eighteen,  in  the  now  almost  antiquated  dress 
of  forty  years  ago.  The  features  were  deli¬ 
cate,  but  the  colours  somewhat  faded,  and 
there  was  something  mournful  in  the  expres¬ 
sion.  A  silk  curtain  drawn  on  one  side, 
seemed  to  denote  how  carefully  it  was  prized 
by  the  possessor. 

Evelyn  turned  for  explanation  to  her  cice¬ 
rone. 

“  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  seen  that 
picture,”  said  Caroline ;  for  it  is  only  by 
great  entreaty,  and  as  a  mysterious  favour, 
that  the  old  housekeeper  draws  aside  the 
veil.  Some  touch  of  sentiment  in  Maltravers 
makes  him  regard  it  as  sacred.  It  is  the 
picture  of  his  mother  before  she  married;  she 
died  in  giving  him  birth.” 

Evelyn  sighed — how  well  she  understood 
the  sentiment,  that  seemed  to  Caroline  so 
eccentric!  The  countenance  fascinated  her — 
the  eye  seemed  to  follow  her  as  she  turned. 

“  As  a  proper  pendant  to  this  picture,” 
said  Caroline,  “  he  ought  to  have  dismissed 
the  effigy  of  yon  warlike  gentleman,  and  re¬ 
placed  it  by  one  of  poor  Lady  Florence  Las- 
celles,  for  whose  loss  he  is  said  to  have  quit¬ 
ted  his  country;  but,  perhaps,  it  was  the  loss 
of  her  fortune.” 

“How  can  you  say  so?  —  fie!”  cried 
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Evelyn,  with  a  burst  of  generous  indigna¬ 
tion. 

“  Ah,  my  dear,  you  heiresses  have  a  fellow- 
feeling  with  each  other! — Nevertheless,  clever 
men  are  less  sentimental  than  we  deem  them 
— heigho ! — this  quiet  room  gives  me  the 
spleen,  I  fancy. ” 

“  Dearest  *Evy,”  whispered  Cecilia,  “  I 
think  you  have  a  look  of  that  pretty  picture, 
only  you  are  much  prettier.  Do  take  off 
your  bonnet;  your  hair  falls  down  just  like 
hers.” 

Evelyn  shook  her  head  gravely ;  but  the 
spoiled  child  hastily  untied  the  ribbons,  and 
snatched  away  the  hat,  and  Evelyn’s  sunny 
ringlets  fell  down  in  beautiful  disorder. 
There  was  no  resemblance  between  Evelyn 
and  the  portrait,  except  in  the  colour  of  the 
hair,  and  the  careless  fashion  it  now  by 
chance  assumed.  Yet  Evelyn  was  pleased  to 
think  that  a  likeness  did  exist,  though  Caro¬ 
line  declared  it  was  a  most  unflattering  com¬ 
pliment. 

u  I  don’t  wonder,’’  said  the  latter,  chang¬ 
ing  the  theme — “  I  don’t  wonder  Mr.  Mal¬ 
travers  lives  so  little  in  this  ‘  Castle  Dull yet 
it  might  be  much  improved— French  windows 
and  plate-glass,  for  instance ;  and  if  those 
lumbering  book-shelves  and  horrid  old  chim¬ 
ney-pieces  were  removed,  and  the  ceiling 
painted  white  and  gold,  like  that  in  my  un¬ 
cle’s  saloon,  and  a  rich,  lively  paper,  instead 
of  the  tapestry,  it  would  really  make  a  very 
fine  ball-room.” 

“  Let  us  have  a  dance  here  now,”  cried 
Cecilia.  “  Come,  stand  up,  Sophy;” — and 
the  children  began  to  practise  a  waltz  step, 
tumbling  over  each  other,  and  laughing  in 
full  glee. 

“  Hush,  hush  !”  said  Evelyn,  softly.  She 
had  never  before  checked  the  children’s  mirth 
and  she  could  not  tell  why  she  did  so  now. 

“  I  suppose  the  old  butler  has  been  enter¬ 
taining  the  bailiff  here,”  said  Caroline,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  remains  of  the  fire. 

“  And  is  this  the  room  he  chiefly  inhabited 
— the  room  that  you  say  they  show  as  his  ?” 

u  No  ;  that  tapestry  door  to  the  right  leads 
into  a  little  study,  where  he  wrote.”  So  say¬ 
ing,  Caroline  tried  to  open  the  door,  but  it  was 
locked  from  within.  She  opened  the  other 
door,  which  showed  a  long  wainscoted  passage, 
hung  with  rusty  pikes  and  a  few  breastplates 
of  the  time  of  the  Parliamentary  Wars. 

(l  This  leads  to  the  main  body  of  the  house,” 
said  Caroline;  ‘‘from  which  the  room  we  are 
now  in  and  the  little  study  are  completely 
detached,  having,  as  you  know,  been  the 
chapel  in  popish  times.  I  have  heard  that 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  an  ancestral  connexion  of 
the  present  owner,  first  converted  them  into 
their  present  use ;  and,  in  return,  built  the 
village  church  on  the  other  side  of  the  park.” 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  the  old  cavalier-philo¬ 
sopher!— a  new  name  of  interest  to  conse¬ 


crate  the  place  !  Evelyn  could  have  lingered 
all  day  in  the  room  ;  and,  perhaps,  as  an 
excuse  for  a  longer  sojourn,  hastened  to  the 
piano — it  was  open — she  ran  her  fairy  fingers 
over  the  keys,  and  the  sound,  from  the  un¬ 
tuned  and  neglected  instrument,  thrilled 
wild  and  spirit-like  through  the  melancholy 
chamber. 

“  Oh  !  do  sing  us  something,  Evy,”  cried 
Cecilia,  running  up  to,  and  drawing  a  chair 
to,  the  instrument. 

“  Do,  Evelyn,”  said  Caroline,  languidly; 
<£  it  will  serve  to  bring  one  of  the  servants  to 
us,  and  save  us  a  journey  to  the  offices.” 

It  was  just  what  Evelyn  wished.  Some 
verses,  which  her  mother  especially  loved — 
verses  written  by  Maltravers  upon  returning 
after  absence,  to  his  own  home — had  rushed 
into  her  mind  as  she  had  touched  the  keys. 
They  were  appropriate  to  the  place,  and  had 
been  beautifully  set  to  music.  So  the  chil¬ 
dren  hushed  themselves,  and  nestled  at  her 
feet;  and  after  a  little  prelude,  keeping  the 
accompaniment  under,  that  the  spoiled  instru¬ 
ment  might  not  mar  the  sweet  words,  and 
sweeter  voice,  she  began  the  song. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  adjoining  room — the 
little  study  which  Caroline  had  spoken  of — 
sat  the  Owner  of  the  House  ! — he  had  re¬ 
turned  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  previ¬ 
ous  night.  The  old  steward  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  moment,  full  of  apologies,  con¬ 
gratulations,  and  gossip ;  and  Maltravers 
grown  a  stern  and  haughty  man,  was  already 
impatiently  turning  away — when  he  heard 
the  sudden  sound  of  the  children’s  laughter 
and  loud  voices  in  the  room  beyond.  Mal¬ 
travers  frowned. 

[After  an  angry  parley  with  the  old  stew¬ 
ard,  a  voice  of  such  heavenly  sweetness  was 
heard  without,  that  it  made  the  “  stern  Mal¬ 
travers  start  in  his  seat.  He  held  up  his 
hand  to  the  steward  to  delay  his  errand,  and 
listened,  charmed  and  spell-bound.  His  own 
words  came  on  his  ear — words  long  unfami¬ 
liar  to  him,  and  at  first  but  imperfectly  re¬ 
membered — words  connected  with  the  early 
and  virgin  years  of  poetry  and  aspiration — 
words  that  were  as  the  ghosts  of  thoughts 
now  far  too  gentle  for  his  altered  soul.  He 
bowed  down  his  hea  l,  and  the  dark  shade 
left  his  brow.” 

[In  a  few  minutes,  the  fair  singer  is  sur¬ 
prised.] 

She  started:  the  door  that  led  to  the  study 
was  opened — and  in  the  aperture  was  the 
figure  of  a  man,  in  the  prime  of  life.  His 
hair,  still  luxuriant  as  in  his  earliest  youth, 
though  darkened  by  the  suns  of  the  East, 
curled  over  a  forehead  of  majestic  expanse. 
The  high  and  proud  features,  that  well  be¬ 
came  a  stature  above  the  ordinary  standard— 
the  pale  but  bronzed  complexion — the  large 
eyes  of  deepest  blue,  shaded  by  daik  brows 
and  lashes — and,  more  than  all,  that  expres- 
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sion  at  once  of  passion  and  repose  which 
characterizes  the  old  Italian  portraits,  and 
seems  to  denote  the  inscrutable  power  that 
experience  imparts  to  intellect — constituted 
an  ensemble  which,  if  not  faultlessly  hand¬ 
some,  was  eminently  striking,  and  adapted 
at  once  to  interest  and  to  command.  It  was 
a  face,  once  seen,  never  to  be  forgotten  :  it 
was  a  face  that  had  long,  half  unconsciously, 
haunted  Evelyn’s  young  dreams  :  it  was  a 
face  she  had  seen  before,  though  then 
younger,  and  milder,  and  fairer,  it  wore  a  dif¬ 
ferent  aspect.  Evelyn  stood  rooted  to  the 
spot,  feeling  herself  blush  to  her  very  tem¬ 
ples — an  enchanting  picture  of  bashful  con¬ 
fusion  and  innocent  alarm. 

[After  a  few  elegant  compliments  from 
the  stranger,  Evelyn  is  joined  by  Cecilia  and 
Caroline,  and  Maltravers  recognises  the 
former.] 

u  When  Miss  Cameron  was  but  a  child, 
as  high  as  my  little  friend  here,  an  accident 
on  the  road  procured  me  her  acquaintance ; 
and  the  sweetness  and  fortitude  she  then  dis¬ 
played  left  an  impression  on  me  not  worn  out 
even  to  this  day. — And  thus  we  meet  again,” 
added  Maltravers,  in  a  muttered  voice,  as  to 
himself,  “  How  strange  a  thing  life  is  !” 

[The  young  party  then  take  leave,  and 
return  to  the  Rectory.] 


A  STORM  ON  THE  PASSAGE  TO  NEW  YORK. 

(From  Miss  Martineau's  Retrospect  of  Western 
Travel.') 

A  bad  captain  must  be  the  worst  of  anoy¬ 
ances,  to  judge  by  contrast  from  the  com¬ 
fort  we  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  an 
exceedingly  good  one.  We  had  all  great 
faith  in  Captain  Holdrege  as  an  excellent 
sailor  ;  and  we  enjoyed  daily  and  hourly, 
proofs  of  his  kindness  of  heart,  and  desire  to 
make  every  body  about  him  happy.  It  was 
amazing  with  what  patience  he  bore  the 
teasing  of  some  who  were  perpetually  want¬ 
ing  to  know  things  that  he  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  tell  them  : — when  we  should  be  at 
New  York,  and  so  forth.  The  gentleman 
who  unconsciously  supplied  the  most  merri¬ 
ment  to  the  party,  waylaid  the  captain  one 
busy  morning, — one  of  the  first  when  there 
had  been  any  thing  for  the  captain  to  do,  and 
he  was  in  such  a  bustle  that  nobody  else 
dreamed  of  speaking  to  him. 

“  Captain,”  said  the  gentleman,  “  I  want 
to  speak  to  you.” 

“  Another  time,  sir,  if  you  please.  I  am 
in  a  hurry  now.” 

“  But,  Captain,  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
very  much.” 

“  Speak,  then,  sir,  and  be  quick,  if  you 
please.” 

“  Captain,  I  am  very  glad  you  have  a  cow 
on  board, — because  of  the  milk.” 

“  Hum,”  said  ‘the  captain,  and  went  on 
with  his  business. 


One  Sunday  morning,  when  we  were  on 
“  the  Banks,”  this  gentleman  came  to  me 
with  a  doleful  face,  to  tell  me  that  he 
thought  we  should  have  been  at  New  York 
to-day.  I  found  that  he  had  actually  ex¬ 
pected  this  up  to  the  night  before,  because 
he  had  been  told,  previous  to  sailing,  that 
we  should  probably  spend  our  fourth  Sun¬ 
day  at  New  York.  It  was  proposed  to  tell 
him  that  we  should  probably  be  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  by  the  next  morning  to  see  whether  he 
would  believe  it :  but  I  believe  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  not  ventured  upon.  Some  of  the 
passengers,  talking  one  day  at  dinner  of 
percussion  caps,  asked  him  whether  they 
were  used  in  a  regiment  of  which  he  had 
frequently  spoken.  He  replied  that  he  did 
not  know,  as  he  had  not  inquired  much  into 
the  costume  of  the  army. 

By  the  23rd  of  August  we  were  only 
about  120  miles  N.W.  of  the  Azores.  On 
the  1st  of  September,  when  our  thoughts 
wandered  homewards  to  the  sportsmen  all 
abroad  in  the  stubble,  to  the  readers  of 
monthly  periodicals  in  which  we  were  inter¬ 
ested,  and  to  our  families  who  were  doubt¬ 
less  fancying  us  on  the  point  qf  landing, 
we  were  not  far  from  where  we  were  a 
week  ago.  We  had  had  beautiful  weather, 
but  every  variety  of  westerly  wind  with  it. 
The  passengers  began  to  flag.  The  novels 
were  all  read;  the  ladies’  work  wras  all 
done  ;  and  shuffle- board  and  chess  will  not 
do  for  ever.  The  captain  began  to  send  up 
an  occasional  whet  of  cherrybounce  to  the 
ladies  before  dinner.  For  my  own  part,  I 
was  finishing  my  writing,  and  finding  my 
first  leisure  for  books  ;  and  I  found  myself 
forgetting  New  York,  and  losing  sight  of  all 
I  expected  to  see  beyond  it  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  sea.  We  were  now  scarcely  half 
way.  The  turning  point  of  the  voyage 
came  the  next  day  in  the  shape  of  a  storm. 

Before  I  went  on  board,  I  had  said  that 
I  should  like  to  witness  a  storm  as  fierce  as 
we  could  escape  from  without  fatal  damage. 
Some  passenger  repeated  this  wish  of  mine 
(very  common  in  persons  going  to  sea  for 
the  first  time)  in  the  hearing  of  the  mate, 
who  told  the  sailors ;  who,  accordingly, 
were  overheard  saying  one  afternoon,  that 
I  had  better  come  on  deck  and  see  what  l 
should  see.  My  clerical  friend  took  the 
hint  and  called  me  hastily,  to  observe  the 
crew  make  ready  for  a  squall.  I  ran  up  and 
perceived  the  black  line  advancing  over  the 
water  from  the  horizon, — the  remarkable  in¬ 
dication  of  a  coming  squall.  The  sailors 
were  running  up  the  shrouds  to  get  the  sails 
in.  The  second  mate  was  aloft,  in  the  post 
of  danger,  his  long  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind,  while  with  us  below,  all  was  calm. 
The  sails  were  got  in,  just  in  time.  The 
captain  did  not  come  down  to  dinner.  Orders 
were  given  to  “  splice  the  main-brace  for 
the  crew  had  been  handling  the  ropes  since 
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four  in  the  morning.  I  saw  them  come  for 
their  grog,  and  then  wait  for  what  might 
happen  next.  By  sunset  the  sky  was  tre¬ 
mendous  ;  the  sea  vising,  the  wind  moaning 
and  whistling  strangely.  When  I  staggered 
to  the  stern,  to  bid  the  sea  good  night, 
according  to  custom,  the  waters  were  splen¬ 
didly  luminous.  Floods  of  blue  fire  were 
dashed  abroad  from  our  bows,  and  beyond, 
the  whole  expanse  sparkled  as  with  dia¬ 
monds. 

All  night  the  noises  would  have  banished 
sleep,  if  we  could  have  lain  quiet.  There 
was  a  roar  of  wind ;  the  waves  dashed  against 
the  sides  of  the  ship,  as  if  they  were  bursting 
in  :  water  poured  into  our  cabin,  though  the 
skylight  was  fastened  down.  A  heavy  fall 
was  now  and  then  heard  from  the  other  cabin ; 
— some  passenger  heaved  out  of  his  berth. 
After  five  hours,  I  could  hold  in  no  longer, 
and  a  tremendous  lurch  tossed  me  out  upon 
the  floor,  where  I  alighted  upon  my  thimble 
and  scissors,  the  ottoman  I  was  working 
(and  which  I  had  felt  confident  was  far 
enough  off'),  my  clothes,  books,  and  the 
empty  water  bottle.  All  these  things  were 
lying  in  a  wet  heap.  I  traversed  the  ladies’ 
cabin  to  explore,  holding  by  whatever  was 
fastened  to  the  floor.  The  only  dry  place  in 
which  I  could  lie  down  was  under  the  table ; 
and  standing  was  out  of  the  question  ;  so  I 
brought  a  blanket  and  pillow,  lay  down  with 
a  firm  hold  of  the  leg  of  the  table,  and  got  an 
hour’s  welcome  sleep ;  by  which  time  the 
storm  was  enough  to  have  wakened  the  dead. 
The  state  of  our  cabin  was  intolerable  ; — the 
crashing  of  glass,  the  complaining  voices  of 
the  sick  ladies,  the  creaking  and  straining  of 
the  ship ;  and,  above  all,  the  want  of  air, 
while  the  winds  were  roaring  over  head.  I 
saw  no  necessity  for  bearing  all  this:  so,  sick 
as  I  was,  I  put  my  clothes  on,  swathed  my¬ 
self  in  one  cloak,  and  carried  up  another, 
wherewith  to  lash  myself  to  something  on 
deck. 

There,  all  was  so  glorious  that  I  imme¬ 
diately  stumbled  down  again  to  implore  the 
other  ladies  to  come  up  and  be  refreshed  : 
but  no  oue  would  listen  to  me.  They  were 
too  ill. — I  got  the  captain’s  leave  to  fasten 
myself  to  the  post  of  the  binnacle,  promising 
to  give  no  trouble,  and  there  I  saw  the  whole 
of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  scene. 

We  were  lying  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
and  the  rolling  was  tremendous.  The  cap¬ 
tain  wished  to  wear  round,  and  put  out  a  sail 
which,  though  quite  new,  was  instantly  split 
to  ribands  ;  so  that  we  had  to  make  our¬ 
selves  contented  where  we  were.  The  scene 
was  perfectly  unlike  what  I  had  imagined. 
The  sea  was  no  more  like  water  than  it  was 
like  land  or  sky.  When  I  had  heard  of  the 
ocean  running  mountains  high,  I  thought  it 
a  mere  hyperbolical  expression.  But  here 
the  scene  was  of  huge  wandering  mountains, 


— wandering  as  if  to  find  a  resting-place, — 
with  dreary  leaden  vales  between.  The  sky 
seemed  narrowed  to  a  mere  slip  overhead, 
and  a  long-drawn  extent  of  leaden  waters 
seemed  to  measure  a  thousand  miles  ;  and 
these  were  crested  by  most  exquisite  shades 
of  blue  and  green  where  the  foam  was  about 
to  break.  The  heavens  seemed  rocking 
their  masses  of  torn  clouds,  keeping  time 
with  the  billows  to  the  solemn  music  of  the 
winds  ;  the  most  swelling  and  mournful 
music  I  ever  listened  to.  The  delight  of  the 
hour  I  shall  not  forget:  it  was  the  only  new 
scene  I  had  ever  beheld  that  I  had  totally 
and  unsuspectingly  failed  to  imagine. 

It  was  impossible  to  remain  longer  than 
noon,  unless  we  meant  to  be  drowned. 
When  two  or  three  gentlemen  had  been 
almost  washed  off,  and  the  ship  had  been 
once  nearly  half  her  length  under  water,  it 
was  time  to  go  below, — sad  as  the  necessity 
was.  The  gale  gradually  abated.  In  the 
afternoon  the  ladies  obtained  leave  to  have 
their  skylight  opened,  their  cabin  mopped, 
and  the  carpets  taken  up  and  carried  away 
to  dry. 

The  sailors  got  the  mate  to  inquire  how  1 
liked  the  storm.  If  I  was  not  satisfied  now 
I  never  should  be.  I  was  satisfied,  and 
most  thankful.  The  only  thing  that  sur¬ 
prised  me  much  was,  that  there  was  so  little 
terrific  about  it.  I  was  not  aware  till  the 
next  day,  when  the  captain  was  found  to 
have  set  it  down  a  hurricane  in  the  log¬ 
book,  how  serious  a  storm  it  was.  The 
vessel  is  so  obviously  buoyant,  that  it  appears 
impossible  to  overwhelm  her  ;  and  we  were 
a  thousand  miles  from  any  rocks.  In  the 
excitement  of  such  an  hour,  one  feels  that 
one  would  as  soon  go  down  in  those  magni¬ 
ficent  waters  as  die  any  other  death  ;  but 
there  was  nothing  present  which  impressed 
me  with  the  idea  of  danger  but  the  terrors 
of  two  of  the  passengers.  Of  the  poor 
ladies  I  can  give  no  account ;  but  one  gen¬ 
tleman  pulled  his  travelling  cap  forward  over 
his  eyes,  clasped  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and 
sat  visibly  shaking  in  a  corner  of  the  round¬ 
house,  looking  shrunk  to  half  his  size.  The 
fears  of  another  I  regarded  with  more  res¬ 
pect,  because  he  tried  hard  to  hide  them. 
He  followed  me  throughout,  talking  in  an 
artist-like  style  about  the  tints  and  the 
hues,  and  many  other  things  that  were  to  be 
noted,  but  not  talked  about  at  the  moment. 
If  he  succeeded  in  covering  up  his  fears 
from  himself,  one  may  well  excuse  the  bad 
taste  of  the  means  employed.  My  clerical 
friend  did  better.  He  was  on  the  watch  for 
others  and  for  himself.  In  high  exhilara¬ 
tion,  he  helped  every  body,  saw  every  thing, 
and  will,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  I  will  an¬ 
swer  for  it,  forget  nothing  of  that  glorious 
time. 
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Owen  Fei.tham  says: — Human  life  hath 
not  a  surer  friend,  nor  many  times  a  greater 
enemy,  than  Hope.  It  gives  to  the  righteous 
man  comfort  under  the  greatest  calamity. 
How  many  would  die  did  not  Hope  sustain 
them  ;  and,  how  many  have  died  by  hoping 
too  much.  Hope  is  both  a  flatterer  and  a 
true  friend  :  it  is  ever  encouraging  mau,  and 
never  leaves  him,  till  they  both  expire  toge¬ 
ther  :  it  is  almost  as  the  air,  by  which  the 
mind  does  live.  There  is  one  thing  which 
may  add  to  our  value  of  it — that  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  man  alone.  Who  could  live  sur¬ 
rounded  with  calamities,  did  not  smiling  Hope 
cheer  him  with  expectation  of  deliverance  : 
there  is  no  estate  so  miserable,  as  to  exclude 
her  comfort.  Whatever  good  we  see,  it  tells 
us  we  may  obtain  it ;  but  it  often  performs 
like  Domitian,  promising  all,  without  ful¬ 
filling  anything.  This  good  comes  from 
Hope,  that  it  sweetens  our  passage  through 
the  world  ;  and,  sometimes,  by  setting  us  to 
work,  it  produces  great  actions,  though  not 
always  for  our  benefit.  The  best  is  to  hope 
for  things  possible  and  probable.  If  we  can 
take  her  comforts,  without  transferring  her 
our  confidence,  we  shall  surely  find  her  a 
sweet  companion.  I  will  be  content  to  hope 
for  that  which  may  conduce  to  peace  and 
happiness.  W.  G.  C. 

Gems ;  from  Alice  :  or,  the  Mysteries . 

Love,  in  its  first  dim  and  imperfect  shape, 
is  but  imagination  concentrated  on  one  ob¬ 
ject. 

Genius  and  Love. — Genius  has  so  much 
in  common  with  love  :  the  imagination  that 
animates  one  is  so  much  the  property  of  the 
other — that  there  is  not  a  surer  sign  of  the 
existence  of  genius  than  the  love  that  it 
creates  and  bequeaths.  It  penetrates  deeper 
than  the  reason — it  binds  a  nobler  captive 
than  the  fancy.  As  the  sun  upon  the  dial, 
it  gives  to  the  human  heart  both  its  shadow 
and  its  light.  Nations  are  its  worshippers 
and  wooers;  and  Posterity  learns  from  its 
oracles  to  dream — to  aspire — to  adore  ! 

Town  and  Country. — A  metropolitan  life 
with  its  perpetual  and  graceful  excitements  ; 
— the  best  music — the  best  companions — the 
best  things,  in  short.  Provincial  file  is  so 
dull,  its  pleasures  so  tiresome ;  to  talk  over 
the  last  year’s  news,  and  wear  out  one’s  last 
year’s  dresses;  cultivate  a  conservatory,  and 
play  Pope  J  oan  w  ith  a  young  party.  Dread  ful !” 

A  Genius. —  If  a  man  is  called  a  genius,  it 
means  that  he  is  to  be  thrust  out  of  all  the 
good  things  in  this  life.  In  fact,  a  genius 
is  supposed  to  be  the  most  ignorant,  imprac¬ 
ticable,  good-for-nothing,  do-nothing  sort  of 
thing  that  ever  walked  upon  two  legs. 

Mediocre.—  Mediocre  men  have  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  loaves  and  fishes ;  and  even  when 


talent  does  rise  in  life,  it  is  a  talent  that  only 
differs  from  mediocrity  by  being  more  ener¬ 
getic  and  bustling. 

The  Man  of  System. — We  give  men  like 
that — men  of  genius — a  large  property  in  the 
clouds,  in  ovder  to  justify  ourselves  in  pushing 
them  out  of  our  way  below.  But  if  they  are 
contented  with  fame,  why  they  deserve  their 
fate.  Hang  fame — give  me  power. 

The  f Feather. — i  suppose  our  English 
habit  of  talking  on  the  weather  arose  when 
we  were  all  a  squirarchal,  farming,  George- 
the-Third  kind  of  people  !  Weather  is  really 
a  serious  matter  to  gentlemen  who  are  inte¬ 
rested  in  beans  and  vetches — wheat  and  hay. 

Old  Seats. — The  old  seats  left  to  us  in 
England  are  chiefly  those  of  our  great  nobles. 
It  is  so  rare  to  see  one,  that  does  not  aspire 
beyond  the  residence  of  a  private  gentleman, 
preserve  all  the  relics  of  the  Tudor  age. 

There  is  an  old  age  which  has  more  youth 
of  heart  than  youth  itself! 

They  who  would  take  charge  of  the  soul, 
must  never  be  too  wise  to  regard  the  heart ! 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  first 
fancy  and  first  love. 

A  great  man  never  loses  so  much  as  when 
he  exhibits  intolerance,  or  parades  the  right 
of  persecution. 

Politicians  believe  in  no  discontent  that  is 
not  political. 

Political  faction  loves  converts  belter  even 
than  consistent  adherents. 

Noble  Mansions. — The  magnificent  cha¬ 
teaux — the  immense  estates  of  our  English 
peers — tend  to  preserve  to  us,  in  spite  of  the 
freedom,  bustle,  and  commercial  grandeur  of 
our  people,  more  of  the  Norman  attributes  of 
aristocracy  than  can  be  found  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  In  his  county,  the  great  noble  is  a 
petty  prince — his  house  is  a  court — his  pos¬ 
sessions  and  munificence  are  a  boast  to  every 
proprietor  in  his  district.  They  are  as  fond 
of  talking  of  the  Earl’s  or  the  Duke’s  move¬ 
ments  and  entertainments,  as  Dangeau  was 
of  the  gossip  of  the  Tuileries  and  Versailles. 

Ambition. — If  Vargrave  had  a  talent  in  the 
world,  it  was  in  discovering  the  weak  points 
of  men  whom  he  sought  to  gain,  and  making 
the  vanities  of  others  conduce  to  his  own 
ambition. 
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TOMB  OF  HENRY  IV.,  AND  JOAN  OF  NAVARRE,  HIS  QUEEN, 


This  superb  altar-tomb  is  one  of  the  “  curio¬ 
sities  ”  of  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury.  It 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Trinity  Cha¬ 
pel,  (in  which  stood  the  shrine  of  Thomas  it 
Becket,)  and  opposite  to  the  monument  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  the  first  king  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  and  surnamed  ot  Bo- 
lingbroke,  from  the  castle  in  Lincolnshire 
wherein  he  was  born,  in  the  year  1367,  was 
the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  his  fiist  wife 
Blanche,  daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  ot  Lan¬ 
caster.  Thus,  in  blood,  he  was  truly  royal ; 

Vol.  XXXI.  P 


for  Edward  III.  was  his  paternal  grand  father, 
and  he  descended  directly,  by  his  mother’s 
side,  from  Edmund  Crouehbaek,  first  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  the  second  son  of  Henry  III. 
His  first  wife,  the  mother  of  all  his  issue, 
was  Mary,  second  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Karl  of  Hereford  and 
Essex,  in  whose  right  he  was  created  Duke 
of  Hereford  by  King  Richard  the  Second  ; 
and  bore  also,  after  his  father’s  death,  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Earl  of 
Derby. 

Bolingbroke,  having  taken  occasion  one 
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day,  in  conversation  with  Thomas  Mowbray, 
first  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  of  Eng¬ 
land,  to  animadvert  somewhat  freely  on  his 
cousin  King  Richard’s  misgovernment,  Nor¬ 
folk  denounced  him  to  the  king  as  a  traitor. 
Boiingbroke  recriminated  on  him  as  a  ma¬ 
lignant  forger  of  seditious  tales,  and  re¬ 
quested  the  king  to  allow  him  to  clear  him¬ 
self  by  the  trial  by  battle,  “  by  the  stroke  of 
a  spere  and  the  dent  of  a  sword.”  They 
both,  in  the  royal  presence,  interchangeably 
threw  down  their  gages,  and  the  king  ap¬ 
pointed  a  day  at  Coventry  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  this  legal  quarrel  by  duel.  The  chi¬ 
valrous  ceremony  is  thus  described  in  the 
old  chronicles.  On  the  appointed  day,  the 
Dukes  came  to  Coventry,  accompanied  by 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  their  lineage, 
who  encouraged  them  to  fight.  The  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  or  Aumarle,  and  the  Duke  of 
Surrey,*  the  one  High  Constable,  and  the 
other  High  Marshal,  of  England,  for  the 
day,  entered  the  lists  with  a  numerous  body 
of  attendants ;  each  of  whom  was  attired  in 
“  silke  cendal,”  having  a  c<  tipped  staff”  in  his 
hand  to  keep  the  field  in  order.  About  the 
hour  of  prime  (six  in  the  forenoon,)  Boling- 
broke  came  to  the  lists  armed  at  all  points, 
mounted  on  a  white  courser,  barbed  with 
hlue  and  green  velvet,  embroidered  sump¬ 
tuously  with  swans  and  antelopes  of  gold¬ 
smiths’  work.  The  Constable  and  Marshal 
demanded  of  him  at  the  barriers  who  he  was  P 
“  I  am,”  replied  the  noble  appellant,  “  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  Duke  of  Hereford,  who  am 
come  hither  to  do  my  devoir  against  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  a  traitor 
untrue  to  God,  the  King,  his  realm,  and  me !” 
Then  he  was  immediately  sworn  upon  the 
Gospels  that  his  quarrel  was  true  and  just, 
and  therefore  he  desired  to  enter  the  lists. 
He  then  returned  his  sword  to  the  scabbard, 
put  back  his  vizor,  crossed  his  forehead,  en¬ 
tered  within  the  barriers,  alighted  from  his 
horse,  and  sat  down  in  a  chair  of  green  velvet, 
beneath  a  canopy,  also  of  velvet,  at  one  end 
of  the  lists.  Soon  after,  King  Richard  en¬ 
tered  the  field  in  great  state,  accompanied  by 
the  peers  of  the  realm  and  the  Earl  of  St. 
Paul,  who  had  journeyed  post  from  France 
expressly  to  see  this  challenge.  The  King 
had  above  ten  thousand  men  in  harness  with 
him  as  a  guard.  He  ascended  a  stage, 
royally  decorated,  and  seated  himself.  A 
herald  forbade,  in  the  Constable  and  Mar¬ 
shal’s  names,  all  persons,  on  pain  of  death, 
from  touching  the  lists,  except  the  officers 
for  marshalling  the  field.  Another  herald 
proclaimed  the  entry  of  the  combatants. 
Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  completely 
armed,  was  wheeling  about  before  the  entrance 

*  Edward  Plan tagenet,  son  of  Edmund  of  Lang¬ 
ley,  Duke  of  York,  was  created  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
and  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  Duke  of  Surrey, 
by  Richard  the  Second  :  both  were  deprived  of  their 
dignities  by  King  Henry  the  Fourth. 


to  the  lists  on  his  destrier,  barded  with  crim¬ 
son  velvet,  embroidered  with  silver  lions,  (the 
bearing  of  his  house,)  intermixed  with  mul¬ 
berry-trees.  When  he  had  taken  the  oath, 
that  his  quarrel  was  just  and  true,  he  rode 
within  the  barrier  into  the  field,  exclaiming 
aloud,  “  God  defend  the  right!”  and  sat 
him  down  in  a  chair  of  crimson  velvet,  cano¬ 
pied  with  white  and  red  damask.  The  Mar¬ 
shal  then  measured  the  spears,  to  see  they 
were  of  equal  length.  He  himself  delivered 
one  to  the  appellant,  and  sent  the  other  to 
the  defendant  by  a  knight.  At  the  King’s 
command,  the  seats  of  the  champions  were 
now  removed,  they  mounted  their  coursers, 
closed  the  beavers  of  their  helms,  threw  their 
lances  into  rest,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and 
the  fiery  steed  of  Boiingbroke  rushed  for¬ 
ward  to  the  course.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk’s 
horse  was  not  yet  at  his  full  pace,  when  the 
King  cast  down  his  warder.  The  heralds 
called  “  Ho  !  ho  !” — the  signal  for  arresting 
the  combat.  The  King’s  secretary,  Sir  John 
Borcy,  then  read  fiom  a  roll  the  decision  of 
the  King  and  council,  that  the  combatants 
had  entered  the  royal  lists  to  “  darrain  ” 
battle,  like  two  valiant  knights,  but  that 
because  the  point  in  dispute  between  them 
was  great  and  weighty,  and  as  Henry,  Duke 
of  Hereford,  had  displeased  the  King,  he  was, 
within  fifteen  days,  to  depart  the  realm,  not 
to  return  for  ten  years,  on  pain  of  death. 
That  Thomas  Mowbray,  having  sown  sedi¬ 
tion  of  which  he  could  make  no  proof,  was 
also  to  avoid  tire  realm,  never  to  approach  it 
or  its  confines  again,  on  pain  of  death. f 
This  was  a  summary  sentence,  more  intended 
to  affect  the  revenues  of  these  noblemen  than 
to  answer  the  ends  of  justice  ;  and  of  which 
Boiingbroke  gave  Richard,  in  a  short  time, 
ample  reason  to  repent.  Boiingbroke  retired 
to  France;  and  Richard,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  John  of  Gaunt,  seized  his  estates  into 
his  own  hands. 

In  1399,  tire  banished  Boiingbroke  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  shores,  and  landed  at 
Ravensbuvg,  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  Rich¬ 
ard  was  deposed,  and  Boiingbroke  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  throne  in  his  place,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  superior  claims  of  Edmund  Mor¬ 
timer,  Earl  of  Marche.  Henry  by  no  means, 
however,  succeeded  to  an  undisturbed  sway. 
While  Richard  was  yet  alive,  and  in  confine¬ 
ment  at  Pontefract  Castle,  a  mock  Richard 
was  found  to  personate  him;  and,  this  con- 

*  With  what  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  chroni¬ 
cler’s  (Hall)  narrative,  and  with  what  spirit,  has 
Shakspeare  dramatised  this  scene!  Richard  thus 
pronounces  sentence  on  Norfolk  in  the  play  : 

Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier  doom. 

Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce. 

The  fly-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  hateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile  ; 

The  hopeless  word  of  never  to  return, 

Breathe  1  against  thee  upon  pain  of  life ! 

Richard  II, ,  act  i„  sc.  3. 
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spiracy  being  defeated,  the  royal  captive  was 
privately  put  to  death  as  a  matter  of  state 
policy.*  The  rebellion  of  the  Pereys,  which 
followed  in  1403,  was  terminated  by  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  fell  the  gallant 
Henry  Percy,  “  the  Hotspur  of  the  North.” 
His  father,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in 
1408,  made  a  second  attempt  at  revolt,  which 
cost  him  his  life. 

Henry  enjoyed  the  crown,  that 

“  Polished  perturbation  !  golden  care  !” 
the  object  of  his  chief  ambition,  but  fourteen 
years.  While  the  mere  tranquil  state  of  his 
affairs  was  giving  him  leisure  to  prepare  for 
an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  was 
struck  with  an  apoplexy,  under  which  he 
sunk  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1413,  in  the 
46th  year  of  his  age.f 

A  marked  instance  of  the  ruling  passion 
strong  in  death,”  occurred  in  Henry’s  de¬ 
siring  the  crown  so  indirectly  obtained,  to  be 
placed  on  a  pillow,  at  his  bed’s  head,  during 
his  last  illness.  He  clung  to  the  splendid 
bauble  with  the  fondness  of  a  child  for  a  fa¬ 
vourite  toy.  The  motto  of  his  device,  “  So- 
verayne,”  seems  to  have  been  imagined  under 
the  same  influence  of  mind.  His  body  was 
conveyed  to  Feversham  by  water,  and  thence 
by  land  to  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  where 
it  was  interred  on  the  Trinity  Sunday  fol¬ 
lowing  his  death,  with  much  state,  his  son, 
Henry  V.,  and  many  nobles,  attending.  There 
is  an  improbable  tale  on  record,  that  they  fol¬ 
lowed  but  an  empty  coffin,  which  the  opening 
of  the  tomb  could  only  entirely  refute.  J 

*  For  the  historical  details  of  the  death  of  Rich¬ 
ard  II.  see  page  114  of  the  present  volume. 

\  Testimony  of  Clement  Maidston,  that  the  body 
of  Henry  IV.  was  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  not 
buried  at  Canterbury.  From  a  Roll  in  the  Library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  M.  xiv.  98. 

“  About  thirty  days  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV., 
there  came  a  certain  man  of  his  household  to  the 
House  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Hounslow  for  refresh- 
ment.  And,  while  they  were  conversing  at  dinner 
about  the  righteousness  of  that  King’s  manners,  the 
said  man  answered  to  a  certain  squire,  Thomas  Mayd- 
ston,  sitting  at  the  same  table,  that  God  knew  if  he 
were  a  good  man.  Rut  this  most  truly,  (said  he,)  I 
do  know,  that  when  his  body  was  conveyed  from 
Westminster  towards  Canterbury  in  a  small  boat  to 
be  buried,  I  was  one  of  those  three  persons  who 
threw  it  into  the  sea  between  Rerkingham  and 
Gravesend.  And,  he  added,  with  an  oath,  that  so 
great  a  tempest  and  sea  burst  upon  us,  that  many 
noblemen  following  us  in  eight  vessels,  were  so  scat¬ 
tered,  that  they  hardly  escaped  with  life.  But  we 
who  were  with  the  body,  driven  to  despair  of  our 
lives,  with  common  consent,  threw  it  into  the  sea, 
and  kept  the  matter  very  silent.  But  the  chest,  iu 
which  he  lay,  covered  w  ith  a  golden  pall,  we  carried 
with  much  ceremony  to  Canterbury,  and  buried  it. 
Therefore,  the  monks  of  Canterbury  say,  that  the 
sepulchre  (not  the  body)  of  Henry  IV.  is  with  us. 

. Almighty  God  is  wituess  am!  judge, 

that  I  saw'  that  man,  and  tint  I  heard  his  assevera¬ 
tion  to  my  father,  Thomas  Maydston,  that  all  the 
aforesaid  tilings  were  true. — Clement  Maydston.” 
From  the  Latiu  of  Peck’s  Desiderata  Curiosa,  vol.  i. 

t  There  are  some  discrepancies  in  tire  dates  of 
Henry’s  reign,  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  cor¬ 
rect.  The  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  crown  lias 
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Henry  IV.  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Mary  de  Bohun,  younger  daughter  and  co¬ 
heiress  of  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Hereford,  Es¬ 
sex,  and  Northampton,  High  Constable  of 
England,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales ;  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence  ; 
John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  (Regent  of  France, 
temp.  Henry  VI.;)  Humphrey.  Duke  oi  Glou¬ 
cester  ;  Blanche,  Duchess  of  Bavaria ;  and 
Philippa,  Queen  of  Denmark.  Mary  de  Bohun 
died  iu  1394,  and  was  buried  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  Nine  years  after  Henry  espoused 
Joan,  daughter  of  Charles  the  First,  King  of 
Navarre,  and  widow  of  John  de  Montlort, 
Duke  of  Bretagne.  She  died  without  chil¬ 
dren,  at  that  ancient  seat  of  the  English 
Kings  from  the  Saxon  times,  Havering-at- 
the-Bower,  in  Essex,  on  July  10th,  1397, 
and  was  buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
where  a  sumptuous  tomb  commemorates  her¬ 
self  and  her  husband. 

The  tomb  is  of  alabaster,  painted  and 
parcel  gilt,  of  the  richest  workmanship  ;  hut 
it  has  suffered  much  from  barbarous  mutila¬ 
tion.  The  figures  are  crowned,  robed,  and 
bore  in  their  hands,  no  doubt,  the  other  en¬ 
signs  of  royalty,  which  are  now  broken 
away.  The  Queen  has  round  her  neck  a 
collar  of  SS;  an  ornament  which  is  often  re¬ 
peated  on  other  parts  of  the  tomb,  as  in  the 
King’s  motto,  “  Soverayne  we  may,  there¬ 
fore,  strongly  infer,  that  the  letters  SS  are 
used  as  the  initials  of  that  favourite  im¬ 
press.5"  The  earliest  instance  of  the  collar 
of  S  S  is,  we  believe,  that  now  before  us. 
The  King’s  word,  “  Soverayne,”  with  an  eagle 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  the  Queen’s, 
“  A  Temperance,”  with  a  small  animal,  said 
to  be  an  ermine,  or  a  gennet,  similarly  sur¬ 
mounted,  adorn  the  cornice  around  the  ca¬ 
nopy  of  the  tomb,  which  is  further  decorated 
with  several  armorial  coats  of  contemporary 
nobles.  The  ceiling  of  the  canopy  of  the 
tomb  is  said  to  have  undergone  two  paint¬ 
ings  ;  the  first  painting  consists  of  eagles 
and  greyhounds,  surrounded  by  the  garter, 
having  the  words,  M  Soverayne,”  “  A  Tem¬ 
perance,”  between  in  diagonal  stripes;  the 
last  of  the  eagles  and  gennets  placed  as 
stops  between  the  above  inscriptions. 

We  have  abridged  these  attractive  details 

always  hitherto  been  assigned  to  the  29th  of  Septera- 
her,  1399,  the  day  on  which  Richard  II.  resigned  it ; 
but  it  is  proved  by  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  containing 
the  record  of  Richard's  resignation,  and  of  Henry’s 
accession,  that,  lie  became  King  of  England  on  Tues¬ 
day,  tiie  feast  of  St.  Jerome  the  Doctor,  id  est,  the 
thirteenth  of  September,  1399.  (Rot.  Pari.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  415,  416,  417,  et  seq.  See  also  a  document  re¬ 
lating  to  Henry’s  coronation,  printed  in  the  Foedera, 
vol.  viii.  !>•  90.)  Henry  the  Fourth  was  crowned  on 
Monday,  the  Feast  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
13th  of  October,  1399 ;  and  died  on  Monday,  the 
23rd  of  March,  1413.  The  memorandum  in  the  Red 
Book  of  the  Exchequer  agrees  with  these  dates. — 
Chronology  of  History,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 
K.  C.  M.  G. ;  Cabinet  Cyclopedia. 
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from  Mr.  Stothard’s  elaborate  work, — Monu¬ 
mental  effigies ;  the  letter-press  by  Alfred 
John  Kemp,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


APRIL. 

Sweet  April  comes, 

"  and  from  her  green  lap  throws, 

The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose.” 

There  is  a  charm  peculiar  to  this  month  of 
the  year’s  dawning  beauty.  The  gardens 
are  reviving;  the  bees  commence  their 
drowsy  hum  over  the  golden  crocus  ;  the 
columbine’s  horn,  where  they  love  to  dwell, 
is  not  yet  unfolded,  neither  is  the  snowy  bell 
of  the  lily,  but  they  are  gathering  balm  from 
the  mint  and  the  rosemary  flower. 

“  Fair-handed  Spring  unbosoms  every  grace. 

Throws  out  the  snow-drop  and  the  crocus  fi  rst. 

The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  deeply  blue. 

And  polyanthus  of  unnumbered  dyes. 

The  yellow  wall-flower  stained  with  iron-brown  ; 
And  lavish  stock  that  scents  the  garden  round, 
From  the  soft  wing  of  vernal  breezes  shed. 
Anemones,  auriculas,  enrich’d 
With  shining  meal  o’er  all  their  velvet  leaves. 

And  full  ranunculus  of  glowing  red.” 

Is  there  not  a  silent  language  in  flowers  ? 
they  have  indeed  no  speech,  but  to  the  con¬ 
templative  there  is  a  voice  among  them.  The 
violet  and  the  primrose  have  a  voice — a  me¬ 
mory — around  them  ;  their  scent  brings  back 
shadowy  dreams  of  pa«t  years,  when  in  youth’s 
early  spring  we  gathered  them  on  grassy 
banks,  and  in  tiny  valleys,  far,  far  distant, 
and  with  companions  more  distant  still,  when 
life  and  hope  were  new.  The  past !  how  is 
it  that  what  is  gone  seems  ever  the  brightest  P 
Hope,  and  the  charm  of  novelty,  made  the 
past  so  beautiful,  while,  too  often,  regret 
and  disappointment  darken  the  present.  We 
are  ever  prone  to  say,  the  “  former  thing 
were  better  than  these.”  As  we  journey  on 
the  hard  path  of  this  “  working-day  world,” 
and  revert  with  fond  yearnings  to  the  joys 
that  once  were  ours,  how  lovely,  mellowed  by 
time  and  distance,  do  they  gleam  on  our 
recollections !  The  fresh  dew  is  still  on 
them,  the  softening  shadows  of  the  morning 
have  not  withdrawn  and  left  them  in  that 
clear,  cold  light,  by  which,  ere  noon  arrives, 
we  learn  to  estimate  them.  No  more  the 
u  freshness  of  the  heart  will  fall  like  dew  1” 
the  glow  of  life  is  gone, — the  light  has  faded 
from  our  eyes,  which  gave  to  all  we  looked 
on  such  unreal  beauty  —  a  meteor  gleam, 
which  the  dull  stream  of  life  will  know  no 
more.  And  the  world — the  faithless  world — 
has  dropped  the  mask  once  and  for  ever, 
and  we  cannot  believe,  as  we  once  did,  in  its 
fair  seemings;  for  a  repulsive  personage, 
called  Suspicion,  obtrudes  his  glass,  through 
which  Experience  urges  us  to  look,  and,  lo  I 
the  fair  shows  of  things  melt  away,  and  we 
learn  to  pause,  ponder,  sift,  where  once  we 
gave  the  heart’s  undoubting  reliance.  The 
April  of  our  year  is  gone,  the  early  flowers 


have  been  gathered,  the  fair  blossoms  of  hope 
have  fallen  around  us.  And  those  who  em¬ 
barked  with  us,  “  youth  on  the  prow,  and 
pleasure  at  the  helm,”  how  are  they  scattered 
far  and  wide  by  the  storms  of  time  !  The 
stream  still  bears  us  on,  joys  and  sorrows  are 
alike  left  behind  us,  “  our  voyage  may  be 
hastened,  but  it  cannot  be  delayed.”  Re¬ 
volving  seasons  restore  the  flower  and  the 
leaf ;  for  us,  there  is  no  second  spring,  until 
we  reach  that  haven  where  we  would  be, — 
the  land  where  “  One  unbounded  spring 
shall  circle  all  1”  Anne  R — . 


THE  GREEN  CANARY. 

A  pretty  little  bird  I  sing, 

Of  crested  poll  and  verdant  wing, 

In  manners  blithe  and  airy  ; 

Not  always  in  a  cage  confin’d. 

For  he  might  roam  whene’er  inclin’d, — 
A  lovely  green  canary. 

Thus  oft  around  the  room  he’d  fly. 

And  to  the  window-frame  he’d  hie. 

But  there  he  would  not  linger  ; 

So  tame  was  he — so  much  at  home — 
Straight  to  his  mistress  would  he  come. 
And  perch  upon  her  finger. 

And  then  he’d  ope  his  ivory  beak. 

And  softly  press  her  rosy  cheek. 

And  peck  and  play  discreetly  ; 

Or  on  her  finger  would  he  sit. 

Whenever  in  a  singing  fit. 

And  warble  there  most  sweetly. 

And  if  perchance  a  friend  came  by, 

(To  strangers  he  was  ever  shy,) 

He  acted  circumspectly ; 

For  though  so  friendly  and  so  tame. 

You  first  must  mention  Joey’s  name, 

And  he  would  come  directly. 

One  day,  'tis  said,  he  pass’d  the  door. 
And  no  one  thought  to  see  him  more. 

But  he  was  not  for  moving  : 

So  well  he  knew  the  sweets  of  home, 

!So  much  unlike  was  he  to  some 
For  ever  bent  on  roving. 

Then  straight,  on  hearing  Joey’s  name. 
Back  to  his  cage  of  wire  he  came. 

Where  still  he  loves  sincerely  ; 

So  let  us  learn  of  him — may  we 
Be  ever  as  sincere  as  he. 

And  love  our  homes  as  dearly. 

Bampton-in-the-Bush.  T.  S.  A. 


THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITIES’  CLUB-HOUSE. 

(  To  the  Editor .) 

In  the  account  which  you  gave  in  the  Mirror , 
page  129  of  the  present  volume,  of  the  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge  Universities’ Club  House, 
Pall  Mall,  you  begin  by  stating  that  “  the 
house  is  now  in  course  of  f  completion ;  ” 
•whereas  .it  has  been  opened  to  its  members 
since  Feb.  the  5th. — In  your  extract  from  the 
Companion  to  the  Almanack ,  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  error.  There  are  not  two  libraries, 
but  one ;  the  other  room,  the  dimensions  of 
which  are  32  by  28  feet,  and  which  faces 
Pall  Mall,  is  a  drawing-room,  but  more  com¬ 
monly  called  the  reading-room  ;  it  is  also  fur¬ 
nished  with  materials  for  writing.  From 
this  room  there  is  a  communication  with  the 
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principal  cl ra wing-room  by  a  double  doorway. 
In  addition  to  the  rooms  which  you  mention 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  there  are  bath 
rooms,  and  servants’  sleeping  apartments. 
In  the  mezzanine,  there  are  several  dressing- 
rooms.  —  A  Member  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities’  Club, 

Cfje  Contemporary  Crabeller. 


CONSTANTINA,  OR  KOSTANTINAH. 

[The  following  description  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  city  will  form  a  very  interesting 
pendent  to  the  Engraving  of  Constantina, 
in  the  volume  of  the  Mirror ,  last  completed. 
These  details  are  extracted  from  Notes  made 
by  Major  Sir  Greville  Temple,  during  his 
Campaign  to  “  Kostantinah,”  in  September, 
1837.  Sir  Greville  was  a  Member  of  the 
Scientific  Commission  attached  to  the 
French  army  in  Africa;  and  communicated 
the  following  paper  to  the  Geographical 
Society,  on  February  12.  It  is  printed  in 
the  Society’s  Journal ,  vol.  viii.  part  i.  just 
published.] 

Kostantinah  or  Kosantinah,  stands  on  a 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Rumli,  “  sandy,” 
or  Wader-rummel,  “  the  river  of  sand.’’ 
The  part  on  which  the  town  is  built  was  at 
one  time  certainly  connected  with  the  heights 
of  Setah-el-Mansurah,  and  of  Sidi  Meshid, 
and  was  separated  from  them,  not,  as  is 
always  stated,  by  the  hands  of  men,  but  by 
an  earthquake  or  some  convulsion  of  nature, 
though  at  what  period  this  took  place  we 
cannot  ascertain,  no  tradition  whatever  of 
such  an  event  existing.  Both  sides  of  the 
ravine  are  of  calcareous  rock,  covered  with 
a  very  shallow  coat  of  vegetable  earth.  We 
here  discovered  four  strata  :  the  lower  one 
is  black,  pure  schist ;  the  second  is  calca¬ 
reous,  black,  and,  on  exposure,  separates  in 
laminae ;  the  third  calcareous,  dark-grey, 
compact,  and  very  hard  ;  the  upper  one  cal¬ 
careous,  warm  yellow,  or  pale  orange, 
spongy,  and  filled  with  fossil  remains.  These 
strata  are  nearly  horizontal;  the  black 
rocks  of  Kostantinah,  and  the  black  stones 
with  which  its  principal  edifices  were  for¬ 
merly  constructed,  are  not,  as  commonly 
stated,  either  of  lava  or  basalt ;  the  stones 
used  in  construction  were  taken  from  the 
third  stratum.  In  more  modern  times  the 
upper  stratum  has  been  used  as  being  much 
softer  and  more  easily  worked.  The  Rumli, 
which  at  or  near  the  town  turns  twenty 
mills,  enters  from  the  S.E.  the  deep  fissure 
or  ravine  called  El  Huwah,  existing^between 
the  heights  of  Mansurah  and  the  town. 
The  entrance  is  extremely  narrow,  the 
breadth  there  from  side  to  side  not  being 
more  than  four  yards.  The  rocks  rise  per¬ 
pendicularly  on  each  flank,  but  there  exist 
narrow  ledges  at  different  elevations,  which 
enable  a  pedestrian  to  follow  the  whole  of 
its  course  to  El  Kantaruh,  from  which  there 


exists  no  difficulty  in  continuing  it  to  the 
cascade  where  the  waters  debouche  from 
the  ravine.  A  pnrt  of  the  works  below  the 
cascade  are  of  marble,  and  thence  called 
Dar-er-rukham.  El  Kantarah,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  a  bridge  across  this  ravine, 
placed  at  the  angle  which  it  here  makes  ; 
the  entrance  bearing  from  it  about  S.S.E., 
the  cascade  W.S.W.  From  the  summit  of 
this  bridge  to  the  water  of  the  river  the 
height  is  1 14  yards.  The  bridge  itself, 
which  rests  on  a  natural  one  called  Gorra,* 
is  fifty-two  yards.  The  open  arch  of  the 
natural  bridge,  called  Dholmah,  “  darkness,” 
is  of  considerable  height;  but  I  was  unable, 
correctly  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the  re¬ 
maining  sixty-two  yards  it  occupied  ;  the 
extreme  length  of  the  bridge  on  its  summit 
from  the  Bab  el  Kantarah  to  its  commence¬ 
ment  on  the  opposite  side,  and  following  its 
curve,  is  113  yards;  its  breadth  eight  yards. 
Higher  up  the  ravine  are  either  the  com¬ 
mencement  or  the  remains  of  two  other 
bridges  or  aqueducts,  also  of  Roman  con¬ 
struction.  The  modern  part  of  El  Kantarah 
was  built  by  Mahonese,  about  forty-five 
years  ago,  with,  it  is  said,  materials  pre¬ 
pared  at  Mahon  !  From  El  Kantarah  to 
the  cascade  are  four  natural  bridges  ;  the 
arch  of  the  one  nearest  the  cascade  so  per¬ 
fectly  resembles  a  Gothic  arch,  that  at  first 
it  appears  to  be  the  work  of  man.  The  cas¬ 
cade  is  divided  into  three  falls,  which  toge¬ 
ther  may  be  from  forty-five  to  fifty  yards, 
but  I  did  not  measure  them.  The  rock 
which  overhangs  it  on  the  town  side,  or  left 
bank,  is  in  perpendicular  height  exactly  m. 
J09-3  yards,  to  which  must  be  added  a  slope 
formed  by  the  fall  of  stones  and  earth, 
which  measures  thirty-three  yards  more ; 
total  above  the  summit  of  the  cascade  142  5 
yards :  from  the  top  of  this  rock,  named, 
Keff  Shakara,  women  guilty  of  adultery  are 
precipated.  Kostantinah,  before  it  received 
its  present  name  from  Constantine  its  res¬ 
torer,  was  called  by  the  Romans  Cirta ;  but 
under  the  Numidic  dominion  it  must  cer¬ 
tainly  have  had  another  name,  for  Cirta  cor¬ 
rupted  from  Carta,  the  Punic  for  “  a  city,’’ 
was  only  applied  to  it  by  the  natives,  as  we 
employ  the  word  “town  ”  for  London — the 
city — the  town  par  excellence.  1  entertain 
not  the  least  doubt  of  the  Numidic  city  hav¬ 
ing  been  of  far  more  considerable  extent 
than  the  town  of  Constantina,  which  was, 
what  it  still  is  at  present.  The  Numidic 
city  extended  not  only  over  Kudyat  ’Ati, 
but  also  on  the  right  of  the  ravine,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  Setah  el  Mansurah.  I  will 
not  here  bring  forward  the  proofs  of  my 
assertions,  but  for  the  rest  they  are  nume¬ 
rous  and  convincing.  Kosantinah  still  re¬ 
tains  a  great  portion  of  the  walls  of  Con¬ 
stantina,  which  extended  from  where  the 

*  Korrah,  pupil  of  the  eye?— F.  S. 
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Jtumli  or  Er-Rumel  enters  the  ravine, 
across  the  neck  of  land,  and,  when  it  was 
necessary,  along  the  summit  ot  the  rocky 
precipice  which  forms  the  W.  and  N.W. 
boundary  of  the  town.  From  the  Kasbah, 
which  almost  overhangs  the  cascade,  we  see 
no  traces  of  it  along  the  edge  of  the  ravine, 
nature  had  here  rendered  them  superfluous. 
The  Mohammedans  have,  however,  erected 
batteries  near  El  Kantarah  to  defend  it. 
Kosantinah*  (I  call  it  by  its  Arab  name  to 
distinguish  when  speaking  of  it  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans,)  has  four  gates — 
Bab  el  Kantarah  ;  Bab  el  Jabiyah,  nearest 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Rumli  into  the  ravine ; 
Bab  el  Wad,  now  closed  ;  and  Bab  Jadid, 
nearest  to  the  river,  after  it  has  made  the 
circuit  of  the  town.  All  these  are  of  Arab 
construction,  built,  however,  in  great  part 
with  materiels  of  Roman  edifices  ;  the  su¬ 
perb  gates  with  columns  of  red  marble, 
mentioned  by  several  travellers,  do  not  now 
exist ;  and  I  may  here  observe,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  edifices  of  late  years  suffered  much, 
and  in  many  instances  have  been  entirely 
destroyed,  in  order  to  obtain  materials  for 
the  fortifications  of  the  town  :  especially 
this  was  the  case  with  Ahmed  Bey,  when 
preparing  to  defend  himself  against  the 
French  forces.  The  town  walls  on  the 
land  side  five  feet  thick,  and  in  many  parts 
with  casements  behind  them,  are  built  of 
Roman  wrought  stones.  Kosantinah  mea¬ 
sures  nearly  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
yards,  or  one  and-a-third  mile  geographical, 
in  circumference  ;  the  accounts  which  state 
its  population  at  between  25,000  to  30,000 
are  probably  correct.  The  period,  however, 
at  which  I  arrived  in  the  town  was  not  a  fa¬ 
vourable  one  for  ascertaining  its  correctness, 
for  with  the  exception  of  dead  bodies,  we 
scarcely  saw  more  than  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  of  its  inhabitants ;  the  rest 
all  fled  when  they  perceived  the  certainty  of 
our  taking  their  town.  Judging  from  the 
size  and  decorations  of  the  houses,  and  rich 
furniture  and  stores  we  found  in  them,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  very  wealthy,  and  to  have 
indulged  in  much  luxury.  Neither  did  I 
see  any  indications  of  extreme  poverty  in 
any  of  the  habitations  ;  there  appeared  to 
exist  a  general  degree  of  comfort  which  is 
seldom  found  in  any  large  towns,  even 
in  Europe.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses 
are  built  from  two  to  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  on  large  square-cut  blocks  of  the 
dark-grey  calcareous  stones,  the  remains  of 
ancient  buildings.  Kostantinah  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  has  not  the  gay  and  white  appearance 
of  the  towns  of  the  East,  or  even  of  other 
parts  of  Barbary  ;  this  is  owing  to  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  the  houses,  not  being  covered 

*  Kosantinah,  a  corruption  of  Kostantinah,  has 
lonjr  been  in  use.  See  Idrisi,  Africa  (Ed.  Hartmann), 
pp.  123,  203,  &c. 


with  white- washed  terraces,  but  with  tiled 
roofs,  a  (los  d'ane.  During  wet  weather 
Kostantinah,  as  seen  from  Mansurah,  or  any 
of  the  other  commanding  elevations,  presents 
itself,  from  this  circumstance,  in  a  most 
gloomy  and  dull  aspect.  None  of  the 
mosques,  public  buildings,  or  houses,  are 
remarkable  for  any  beauty  or  elegance  of  ar¬ 
chitectural  design.  Judging  from  the  size 
and  height  of  the  minarets,  or  rather  towers, 
(for  they  resemble  not  the  graceful  ones  of 
Turkey,)  and  not  from  their  fame  or  sanctity, 
there  are  nine  principal  mosques  in  the  town ; 
but  since  this,  the  names  of  thirteen  have 
been  given  me,  besides  several  chapels. 
The  Bey’s  new  palace,  built  about  eight 
years  ago,  is  a  large  edifice,  and  in  its  inte¬ 
rior  very  handsome ;  white  marble  courts, 
galleries,  fountains,  and  columns ;  bright 
and  gaily  painted  walls ;  vivid  and  glossy 
azulejos ,  with  Arabesque  patterns ;  orange, 
citron,  and  pomegranate  trees  ;  mirrors,  and 
numerous  glass  lamps  suspended  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  ;  with  a  due  mixture  of  rich  carpets, 
cushions,  lion  and  leopard  skins,  form  on  the 
whole,  a  pleasing  ensemble. 

The  inhabitants  state  that  Kostantinah 
contains  9,000  houses,  and  40,000  persons, 
but  perhaps  both  these  statements  exceed 
the  truth  ;  however,  from  the  reasons  before 
given,  I  can  form  no  decided  opinion,  and 
the  exact  number  of  houses  had  not,  when  I 
left  the  town,  been  correctly  ascertained. 
About  17,000  soldiers  might  be  quartered  in 
the  barracks,  fonduks,  palaces,  and  the  large 
houses  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  without 
having  recourse  to  billets  on  all  the  houses 
in  general. 

Before  our  arrival  provisions  were  very 
abundant  and  cheap;  wheat,  per  sack,  85.  ftd. 
barley,  per  sack,  4s.  3d. ;  beef,  per  pound, 
\d. ;  mutton,  per  quarter,  Is.;  fowls,  each, 
5 d.  to  6d. 

The  inhabitants  chiefly  bake  their  bread  at 
home ;  and  the  few  public  ovens  which  ex¬ 
isted  before  those  constructed  by  the  French 
could  only  bake  about  3,000  to  3,500  rations 
daily. 

The  land  round  the  town  belongs  for  the 
most  part  to  the  community  in  general,  and 
is  let  out  to  a  few  of  the  principal  families  ; 
these  let  it  again  to  the  actual  cultivators, 
who  receive  one-fifth  of  the  produce.  The 
laud  is  fertile  and  produces  generally  30  per 
cent. 

The  principal  manufactures  in  the  town 
are  those  of  saddles,  bridles,  boots,  slippers, 
and  gaiters.  The  leather  for  these  objects  is 
dyed  of  a  dingy  red  colour,  with  the  bark  of 
the  delbragh.  A  few  coarse  blankets  are 
also  made.  About  twenty-five  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Bey  in  the  manufacture  of 
gun-powder.  All  the  arms  are  made  in  the 
hilly  districts  of  the  Beni  ’Abbas.  A  con¬ 
siderable  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  south 
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from  which,  in  return  for  corn,  saddlery,  and 
objects  of  European  manufactures,  the  Kos- 
tantinians  received  gold  dust,  ostrich  feathers, 
slaves  and  the  finer  sort  of  haiks,  both  of 
wool  and  silk.  From  1,200  to  1,500  mule¬ 
loads  of  corn,  &c.,  were  yearly  sent  to  Tunis, 
from  which  European  goods  were  brought  in 
return. 

The  valley  to  the  N.W.  and  W.,  through 
which  flows  the  Rumli,  after  it  has  disen¬ 
gaged  itself  from  the  ravine,  is  of  great 
beauty ;  the  river  winds  much  in  its  course, 
and  is  bordered  by  a  few  villas  and  numerous 
gardens,  rich  in  every  variety  of  vegetable 
and  fruit-trees,  with  extensive  groves  of 
pomegranite,  olive,  fig,  orange,  and  citron ; 
the  view  in  this  direction  is  bounded  in  the 
distance,  by  a  bold  range  of  mountains. 
North,  or  a  little  westerly  of  Kostantinah  is 
the  hill  of  Sidi  Meshid  and  the  Jebel  el 
Wahsh  [the  wild  mountain],  to  the  east 
Mansurab,  to  the  south  Kudyat  ’Ati,  and  to 
the  west  of  south,  Jebel-esh-Shatabah  [moun¬ 
tain  of  heather],  the  rocky  Sidi  Suleiman, 
and  the  range  of  Zawawiyah.  In  the  Jebel 
Jebbas  (plaster)  a  part  of  the  last-named 
range,  gypsum  is  found,  and  the  stones  are 
burnt  in  the  ravine  Shabt-er-rusas.  The  an¬ 
cient  remains  in  and  around  Kosantiuah,  I 
shall  merely  enumerate,  without  entering  into 
descriptions.  Where  now  stands  the  Kas- 
bah  was  the  Numidic  citadel,  some  parts  of 
the  walls  of  which  are  still  seen,  as  well  as 
the  remains  of  a  large  edifice,  with  the  bases 
and  pedestals  of  very  large  columns  of  the 
dark-grey  stone ;  these  bases  measure  seven 
feet  square.  This  must  either  have  been  a 
double  temple,  or  a  palace  (of  Syphax  ?).  It 
was  also  the  Roman  citadel,  and  called  by 
them,  as  an  inscription  informs  us,  the 
Capitol ;  great  portions  of  the  Roman  walls 
exist.  Here  are  also  large  cisterns  divided 
into  twenty-one  compartments  ;  and  there  is 
also  a  church,  of  perhaps  the  time  of  Con¬ 
stantine.  In  the  town  is  a  Tetrapylon,  or 
rather  was,  for  one  of  its  gates  or  arches  has 
been  destroyed.  Near  it,  but  unconnected, 
are  two  other  arches.  A  great  part  of  El- 
Kantarah  is  Roman  ;  the  bas-relief  on  it,  of 
a  woman  and  two  elephants,  was  incorrectly 
copied  by  Shaw.  On  the  east  or  right  of  the 
ravine,  is  a  circus,  of  which  the  arch,  called 
Kasr  Gulah,  (now  destroyed,)  formed  the 
entrance ;  near  it  are  two  sets  of  cisterns. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  river  into  the  ravine, 
are  the  remains  of  a  large  stone  dam  extending 
across  its  breadth.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rumli,  and  close  to  its  junction  with  the 
Abu-Merzuk,  is  a  fine  aqueduct;  six  arches 
of  the  lower  tier  only  remain,  but  over  the 
river  it  must  have  had  three  tiers  of  arches  to 
have  carried  the  water  to  the  elevation  at 
which,  on  Kudyat  ’Ati,  we  afterwards  find 
parts  of  its  channel.  A  short  way  higher  up 
the  stream,  are  the  vestiges  oi  a  Roman 


bridge,  and  the  traces  of  the  road  from  Cirta 
to  Carthage.  On  the  different  heights  which, 
though  incorrectly,  are  generally  by  Euro¬ 
peans  included  in  the  name  of  Kudyat  ’Ati, 
are  many  remains,  cisterns,  channels  of  aque¬ 
ducts,  two  paved  Roman  roads,  houses,  &c. 
At  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  on  the  west  of 
the  town,  are  the  tepid  Roman  baths,  now 
called  of  Sidi  Meimun,  the  waters  mark  31 
centr.  [102°  Fahr.],  and  abound  with  tor¬ 
toises.  Lower  down  are  the  ruins  of  a  Nu- 
midian  mausoleum,  which,  like  those  of 
Kubrer-rumiyah  [Roman  graves]  and  Me- 
drashem,  rose  by  steps  to  a  point ;  it  is  how¬ 
ever  square,  and  not  round.  On  the  ridge 
between  Bab  Jedid  and  Kudyat  ’Ati  was  the 
theatre,  another  of  which  existed  not  far  from 
the  Bardo.  Many  inscriptions  exist  in  and 
near  Kosantinah. 


RELICS  OF  WOLSEY. 

Foremost  among  the  acts  of  laudable  muni¬ 
ficence,  which  are  so  many  redeeming  points 
in  the  character  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  must  be 
placed  his  genius  for  architecture,  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  which  was  one  of  the  ruling  pas¬ 
sions  of  this  princely  prelate.  Fortunately 
for  posterity,  this  taste  was  exercised  con¬ 
jointly  with  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
learning.  Thus,  while  uniting  with  Erasmus, 
at  Oxford,  in  encouraging  the  study  of  the 
Greek  writers,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the 
new  learning,  he  enlarged  and  embellished 
his  college,  (Magdalen,)  and  built  the  tower 
of  the  chapel  known  to  this  day  as  Wolsey' s 
Toiver,  and  admired  for  the  chaste  simplicity 
and  elegance  of  its  architecture.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  lamentable  to  find  that  “  the  building 
of  this  tower  involved  Wolsey  in  pecuniary 
embarrassments  which  affected  his  reputation : 
for  he  is  affirmed  to  have  fraudulently  applied 
the  college  funds,  over  which  his  office  of 
bursar  gave  him  some  control,  to  the  erection 
of  the  edifice  ;  and  is  even  reported  to  have 
used  violent  means  to  supply  himself  from 
the  college  treasury  with  the  necessary  money. 
The  same  taste  for  building  attended  and 
embarrassed  him  in  every  stage  of  his  career: 
for  no  sooner  was  he  settled  in  his  “  cure  ” 
than  he  set  about  repairing  and  beautifying 
the  church  and  parsonage  house  ;  and  to  this 
day  Esher,  Christ  Church  College  Oxford, 
and  Hampton  Court,  remain  monuments  of 
his  wealth,  love  of  magnificence,  and  genius 
for  architecture.  Never,  indeed,  was  there  a 
clergyman  to  whom  the  designation  in  the 
epigram — 1  ut  donem  pastor  et  aedificem,’ — 
would  more  happily  apply.” 

The  present  Engraving  shows  an  interest¬ 
ing  memorial  now  standing  in  the  grounds 
of  Esher  Place,  described  in  the  Mirror,  vol. 
xviii.,  p.  408.  This  tower  was  spared  by 
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(Wolsey’s  Tower,  Esher  Place.) 


Mr.  Spicer,  when  he  pulled  down  the  greater 
part  of  the  old  mansion.  The  reader  will 
recollect  Esher,  or  “  Asher,”  as  the  retreat  of 
Wolsey  from  the  scorn  of  his  royal  master, 
and  the  joy  of  the  world  at  his  downfall. 

“  Wolsey  spent  some  weeks  at  Esher, 
(says  one  of  his  biographers,)  a  prey  to  his 
fears  and  mortified  ambition.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  world,  that  had  paid  him  such 
abject  court  in  his  prosperity,  deserted  him  in 
this  fatal  reverse  of  his  fortune.  Wolsey  was 
not  himself  prepared  foe  what  be  conceived 
to  be  base  ingratitude:  it  surprised  and  de¬ 
pressed  him  ;  and  the  same  pride,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  true  dignity  of  character,  which 
made  him  be  vainly  elated  with  bis  recent 
grandeur,  made  him  now  doubly  sensitive  to 
the  humiliations  of  adversity.  Under  any 
circumstances  he  would  be  unfit  for  solitude  : 
the  glory  more  even  than  the  power  annexed 
to  high  station,  and  the  gaze  of  the  multitude 
being  the  breath  of  his  nostrils ;  the  calm 
contentment  of  private  life  was  to  him  a 
sound  of  no  meaning.  What,  then,  must 
have  been  his  feelings  in  this  first  hour  of 
his  misery  ? 

“  Now  the  thought 
Both  of  lost  happiness  (?)  and  lasting  pain 
Torments  him.” 

Baffled  in  all  the  schemes  of  his  ambition  ; 
disgraced  before  his  rivals  ;  abandoned  by  the 
world,  and  forsaken  by  his  royal  master ! — 
his  heart  was  not  yet  sufficiently  chastened 
by  affliction  to  seek  for  consolation  in  its 
only  true  source — religion ;  but  still  clung 
with  the  despair  of  a  lover  to  the  hope  of  the 
royal  mercy.  His  letters  to  Gardiner,  whom 
he  had  the  merit  of  bringing  forward  from 
obscurity,  and  who,  excepting  his  other  secre¬ 
tary,  Cromwell,  of  all  bis  followers,  alone 
retained  grateful  respect  for  their  benefactor 
in  Ins  fallen  fortunes,  bespeak  the  agony  of 


his  feelings.  They  are  usually  subscribed, 
‘  With  a  rude  hand  and  sorrowful  heart, 
T.  Card1*8.  Ebor.  miserrimus ,’  and  are 
scarcely  legible,  from  the  excitement  under 
which  they  seem  to  have  been  written.” 

A  singular  anecdote  is  related  in  connexion 
with  the  neighbourhood  of  Esher.  When 
Wolsey  was  on  his  road  from  Cawood  Castle, 
to  take  his  trial,  he  was  “  so  weak  and  spirit- 
broken,  that  he  was  obliged  to  rest  eighteen 
days  at  Sheffield-park,  where  he  was  most 
humanely  treated  by  its  owner,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  He  was  there  informed  that 
Sir  William  Kingston,  the  constable  of  the 
Tower,  was  coming  to  conduct  him  to  Lon¬ 
don.  On  hearing  the  name  of  ‘  Kingston  * 
Wolsey  was  overcome  by  grief  and  conster¬ 
nation  ;  for  his  mind,  weakened  by  disease 
and  calamity,  and  imbued  with  a  portion  of 
the  superstitious  spirit  of  the  age,  instantly 
saw  in  the  name  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy, 
that  he  should  end  his  days  near  ‘  Kingston 
on  which  account  he  never  would  pass  through 
the  town  of  Kingston,  that  lay  between 
London  and  his  residence  at  Esher.” 

There,  amidst  delightful  and  picturesque 
scenery  stands  the  above  memorial  of  the 
ambitious  minister,  the  powerful  favourite, 
the  selfish  ecclesiastic — and  the  victim  to 
tyranny,— yet  a  tyranny  that  he  had  himself 
assisted  both  to  form  and  exercise.  Alas  ! 
how  troubled  were  the  times  which  the  sight 
of  this  structure  recalls  to  our  memory  !  How 
painful  is  the  contrast  with  the  scenes  of 
peaceful  Nature  around  it ;  with  the  refreshing 
quiet  of  the  wood,  and  the  repose  of  the 
water,  whereon  the  nothingness  of  human 
glory  may  be  shown  in  one  simple  but  sub¬ 
lime  problem.  How  painful,  we  repeat, 
is  the  contemplation  of  such  contrasts,  yet, 
how  fraught  with  lessons  for  our  happiness. 
We  weep  over  the  fallen  fortunes  of  men, 
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and  their  abuse  of  the  means  entrusted  to 
them  for  the  improvement  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and,  what  a  rebuke  do  we  receive 
from  the  reflection  that  Nature  surrounds 
us  with  the  means  of  endless  enjoyments, 
while  art,  by  its  subtlety,  perverts  and  cor¬ 
rupts,  thus  weaning  the  affections  from  the 
beautiful  and  the  pure.  But,  as  touchingly 
observed  by  Mr.  Bulwer,  “  in  the  bosom  of 
Nature  there  beats  no  heart  for  man 


THE  BURNING  SHIP  AND  THE  SIGNAL  GUNS. 

(From  the  New  York  Mirror .) 

I  remember  an  occurrence  connected  with 
one  of  the  voyages  which  I  made  across  the  At¬ 
lantic,  which  exhibited,  by  a  fearful  example, 
how  potent  an  ally  imagination  may  become  to 
the  conscience  in  its  persecution  of  the  guilty. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  18 — ,  1  happened 
to  be  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  when  some  affairs  of  importance  re¬ 
quired  my  speedy  appearance  in  Italy.  The 
delay  which  would  have  occurred  by  coming 
to  New  York  to  embark,  and  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  travelling  by  land  at  that  season,  in¬ 
duced  me  to  engage  a  passage  at  once  in  a 
vessel  which  was  about  to  sail  from  Charles¬ 
ton,  laden  with  cotton  for  Marseilles.  The 
ship  was  commanded  by  Captain  S.,  who 
was  also  the  owner  of  the  cargo. 

Without  any  note-worthy  occurrence,  we 
had  arrived  within  a  few  days  sail  of  the 
coast  of  Spain,  when  we  spoke  a  ship  which 
had  just  come  from  Marseilles;  the  vessels 
exchanged  the  latest  papers  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries,  and  went  on  again  in  their 
several  courses.  When  the  French  gazettes 
were  opened  within  our  ship,  our  captain 
read  with  unexpected  delight  that  so  small 
was  the  supply  of  cotton  in  the  market,  and 
so  strong  the  demand  for  it,  that  the  next 
vessel  which  arrived  with  a  freight  of  it, 
might  command  almost  any  price  which  the 
avarice  of  the  owner  should  dictate.  The 
wind,  which  had  been  for  some  days  setting 
a  little  towards  the  south,  was  at  this  time 
getting  round  to  the  east,  and  promised  to 
bring  us  without  delay  directly  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  The  captain  perceived  that,  by 
availing  himself  to  the  utmost  of  this  fresh¬ 
ening  breeze,  he  might,  pretty  certainly, 
realize  a  splendid  fortune  ;  a  consideration 
which,  as  he  had  for  years  struggled  with 
little  success  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  filled 
him  with  the  most  enthusiastic  joy.  Every 
sail  was  expanded  to  the  wind,  and  we  ad¬ 
vanced  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

On  the  following  morning  a  light  was  des¬ 
cried  to  the  west,  apparently  directly  in  the 
course  which  we  were  making  ;  as  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  briskly,  however,  it  fell  considerably 
to  the  south  of  us,  and  we  perceived  that  it 
was  a  ship  on  fire.  The  light  increased 
every  moment,  and  the  signal  guns  fell  upon 


our  ears  with  distressing  rapidity.  The 
captain  was  at  this  time  pacing  the  deck,  as 
he  had  done  almost  constantly  since  the  in¬ 
telligence  had  reached  him  from  the  passing 
vessel ;  for  the  restlessness  of  expectation 
scarcely  allowed  him  to  repose  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  His  eye  was  directed  resolutely  to¬ 
ward  the  north  ;  and  though  the  light  now 
glared  unshunnuble,  and  the  frequent  shots 
could  not  be  unheard,  and  the  commotion 
and  exclamation  of  the  passengers  could  not 
be  unnoticed — his  glance  never  fell  upon 
the  object  which  engrossed  all  others. 

After  a  few  moments  of  intense  wonder 
and  excitement  among  the  passengers  and 
crew  at  the  silence  of  the  captain,  the  steers¬ 
man  called  to  him  and  asked  if  he  should  not 
turn  out  to  the  distressed  vessel;  but  the 
other  rudely  ordered  him  to  attend  to  his 
own  concerns.  A  little  while  after,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  whole  company  on  board, 
I  went  up  to  the  captain  and  said  to  him 
that  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  inlorm  him  that 
the  universal  desire  of  his  crew  was  that  re¬ 
lief  should  be  given  to  the  burning  ship. 
He  replied  with  agitation  that  the  vessel 
could  not  be  saved,  and  that  he  should  only 
lose  the  wind  ;  and  immediately  went  down 
to  the  cabin  and  locked  the  door,  he  was  a 
kind  hearted  man  by  nature,  and  on  ordinary 
occasions  few  would  have  taken  greater 
trouble  to  benefit  a  fellow  being.  But  the 
prospect  of  riches  was  too  much  for  his  vir¬ 
tue  ;  the  hope  of  great  gain  devoured  all  the 
better  feelings  of  his  nature,  and  made  his 
heart  as  hard  as  stone.  If  his  mother  had 
shrieked  from  the  flames  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  would  have  turned  from  his  course. 

The  crew  in  this  condition  of  things,  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  lament  the  master’s 
cruelty  and  submit  to  it.  They  watched 
the  fiery  mass,  conscious  that  a  large  com¬ 
pany  of  their  brethren  was  perishing  within 
their  sight,  who,  by  their  efforts,  might 
probably  be  saved.  It  was  not  for  several 
hours  that  the  captain  appeared  again  upon 
the  deck,  and  from  his  appearance  then,  I 
imagine  that  the  conflict  during  his  solitude 
must  have  been  severe  and  trying.  I  stood 
near  him  as  he  came  up.  His  face  had  a 
rigid  yet  anxious  look ;  the  countenance  of 
a  man  who  braved,  yet  feared  some  shock. 
His  back  was  turned  to  the  quarter  from 
which  we  came,  and  in  that  position  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me  calmly  some  indifferent  ob¬ 
servations.  While  the  conversation  went 
on,  he  cast  frequent  and  hurried  glances  to 
the  south  and  east  till  his  eyes  had  swept 
the  whole  horizon,  and  he  ,had  satisfied 
himself  that  the  ship  was  no  longer  in  view  ; 
he  then  turned  fully  round,  and  with  an 
affected  gaity,  but  a  real  uneasiness  which 
was  apparent  in  the  random  character  of  his 
remarks,  drew  out  his  glass,  and  having,  by 
a  long  and  scrutinizing  examination  satisfied 
his  fears,  at  length  recovered  his  composure. 
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When  we  reached  our  destination,  I  found 
a  ship  just  preparing  to  sail  for  Florence  and 
I  took  my  passage,  leaving  the  captain  to 
dispose  of  his  cargo  at  his  pleasure.  About 
eight  months  after  this,  when  I  had  almost 
forgotten  the  occurrence,  I  was  sitting  in 
the  private  parlour  wf  a  London  hotel  when 
a  letter  was  put  into  my  hands  from  Captain 
S.  It  stated  that  the  writer,  who  was  in 
the  city,  had  heard  of  my  arrival,  and  would 
esteem  it  a  very  great  kindness  if  I  would 
visit  him  at  my  earliest  leisure  ;  my  coming 
would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him¬ 
self  and  others  ;  his  servant,  it  added,  waited 
to  show  me  the  way.  I  immediately  set  out 
to  comply  with  the  request. 

Upon  entering  the  room  I  was  shocked  at 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  was  thin,  pale  and  haggard, 
with  a  wildness  of  eye  that  almost  indicated 
that  his  reason  was  unsettled.  He  testified 
much  joy  at  seeing  me,  and  desiring  me  to 
be  seated,  began  his  communication. 

“  I  have  taken  the  liberty,”  said  he,  “  of 
desiring  your  company  at  this  time,  because 
you  are  the  only  person  in  London  to  whom 
I  can  venture  to  make  application  ;  and  I  am 
going  to  lay  upon  you  a  commission,  to  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  object.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  our  voyage  to  Marseilles  will  occur 
to  your  rnind  without  my  repeating  them.  I 
sold  my  cargo  upon  the  most  advantageous 
terms  ;  and  was  rendered  at  once  a  rich  man. 
The  possession  of  wealth  was  new  to  me, 
and  its  enjoyment  added,  in  my  case,  to  its 
usual  gratification,  the  charm  of  novelty.  In 
the  capital  of  Paris  I  spent  many  weeks  of 
the  highest  pleasure,  until  one  day,  on  enter¬ 
ing  a  cafe  I  took  up  a  gazette,  and  my  eyes 
fell  upon  an  account  of  the  awful  burning  of 

H.B.M.  ship  - .  The  announcement 

fell  upon  me  like  the  bolt  of  heaven.  My 
heart  beat  and  my  frame  shivered  ;  but  I 
read  every  word  of  the  article.  The  vessel 
which  I  passed  the  day  before  had  seen 
the  light  from  a  great  distance  and  immedi¬ 
ately  put  back  to  render  assistance,  but  ar¬ 
rived  too  late  to  rescue  more  than  two  of  the 
crew.  They  reported  that  a  vessel  passed 
to  the  north  of  them  within  half  an  hour’s 
sail,  but  paid  no  regard  to  the  repeated  sig¬ 
nals  ;  upon  the  commander  of  that  ship,  the 
article  concluded,  must  rest  the  loss  ol  two 
hundred  persons. 

“  My  peace  of  mind  was  gone  for  ever. 
My  ingenuity  could  devise  no  sophistry  which 
suggested  comfort.  Wherever  I  went  that 
day,  I  was  haunted  by  remorse.  I  retired 
to  bed  that  I  might  forget  in  sleep  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  the  day ;  but  a  terrific  dream 
brought  before  my  mind  the  whole  scene  of 
the  conflagration,  with  the  roar  of  the  signal 
guns.  I  awok-e  with  horror.  Thrice  on  the 
.same  night  did  I  compose  myself  to  sleep, 
and  thrice  was  I  awakened  by  the  repetition 
of  the  dream.  For  many  hours  on  the  suc¬ 


ceeding  day  my  spirits  were  shockingly  de¬ 
pressed,  but  the  gav  company  which  I  fre¬ 
quented  gradually  restored  me  to  serenity, 
and  by  night  I  was  tolerably  composed. 
But  the  evening  again  brought  terror  ;  the 
same  vision  rushed  upon  my  mind  and  racked 
it  to  agony  whenever  I  fell  into  a  slumber. 
Perceiving  that  if  I  yielded  to  this  band  of 
tormentors  1  should  quickly  be  maddened 
by  suffering,  I  resolved  to  struggle  with  re¬ 
morse,  and  to  harden  my  heart  against  con¬ 
science.  I  succeeded  always,  when  awake, 
in  mastering  the  emotion,  but  no  power  on 
earth  could  shield  me  from  the  torments  of 
sleep.  Imagining  at  length  that  the  pros¬ 
trate  position  of  my  bed  might  be  one  cause 
of  the  vividness  of  my  dreams,  I  took  the 
resolution  of  sleeping  upright  in  a  chair 
while  my  servant  watched  by  me.  But  no 
sooner  did  my  head  drop  upon  my  breast  in 
incipient  slumber,  than  the  fire  again  tor¬ 
tured  my  brain  ;  the  booming  guns  again 
rang  upon  my  inward  ear.  I  sought  all  di¬ 
versions,  I  wandered  over  Europe  seeking  to 
relieve  myself  from  the  domination  of  this 
fantasy  by  perpetual  change  of  sights  and 
succession  of  sounds  ;  but  in  vain.  Daily 
the  horrid  picture  more  and  more  enslaved 
my  imagination,  until  at  length  even  in  wak¬ 
ing,  while  my  eye  rested  on  vacancy,  a  burn¬ 
ing  ship  was  painted  in  the  air,  and  with  my 
waking  ears  I  heard  the  eternal  guns.  The 
horror  has  absorbed  my  being.  I  am  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  circle  of  fire  from  the  world,  I 
breathe  the  stifling  air  of  hell.  Even  now, 
I  see  nothing  but  the  wide  sea  and  the  in¬ 
cessant  flame  upon  it ;  I  hear  now  the 
agonizing  signals,  boom  !  boom  !” 

The  unfortunate  man  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  upon  human  face  never  saw  yet  I  such 
anguish.  He  resumed,  in  a  few  moments, 
his  account. 

“  This  must  soon  end.  The  purpose  for 
which  1  have  sent  for  you  is  briefly  this. 
The  whole  sum  of  money  which  I  gained 
by  my  ship’s  cargo  is  in  the  bank  of  England. 
I  shall  order  in  my  will  that  every  cent  of  it 
shall  obey  your  disposal.  1  wish  you  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  families  of  those  who  perished  in 
this  vessel ;  you  will  learn  their  names  by  in¬ 
quiring  at  the  admiralty.  Distribute  to  them 
every  cent  of  this  money.  You  will  not 
deny  the  last  request  of  a  dying  man  ;  pro¬ 
mise  me  that  you  will  faithfully  perform  my 
wish.” 

I  gave  him  the  promise  which  he  desired 
and  I  left  him. 

That  night  Captain  S.  took  poison. 


ALICE  :  OR,  THE  MYSTERIES. 
{Continued  from  page  204.) 

[The  ensuing  chapter  presents  an  eloquent 
sketch  of  the  hero  at  this  stage  of  the  narra¬ 
tive.] 
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In  the  heart,  as  in  the  ocean,  the  great 
tides  ebb  and  flow.  The  waves  which  had 
once  urged  on  the  spirit  of  Ernest  Maltravers 
to  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  active  life,  had 
long  since  receded  back  upon  the  calm  depths 
and  left  the  strand  bare.  With  a  melancholy, 
disappointed,  and  disgustful  mind,  he  had 
quitted  the  land  of  his  birth ;  and  new 
scenes,  strange  and  wild,  had  risen  before 
his  wandering  gaze.  Wearied  with  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  sated  with  many  of  the  triumphs 
for  which  civilized  men  drudge  and  toil,  and 
disquiet  themselves  in  vain,  he  had  plunged 
amongst  hordes,  scarce  redeemed  from  pri¬ 
maeval  barbarism.  The  adventures  through 
which  he  had  passed,  and  in  which  life  itself 
could  only  be  preserved  by  wary  vigilance, 
and  ready  energies,  had  forced  him,  for 
awhile,  from  the  indulgence  of  morbid  con¬ 
templations.  His  heart,  indeed,  had  been 
left  inactive  ;  but  his  intellect  and  his  physi¬ 
cal  powers,  had  been  kept  in  hourly  exercise. 
He  returned  to  the  world  of  his  equals  with  a 
mind  laden  with  the  treasures  of  a  various 
and  vast  experience,  and  with  much  of  the 
same  gloomy  moral  as  that  which  on  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  Catacombs,  assured  the  restless 
speculations  of  Rasselas,  of  the  vanity  of 
human  life,  and  the  folly  of  mortal  aspira¬ 
tions. 

Ernest  Maltravers,  never  a  faultless  or  com¬ 
pleted  character,  falling  short  in  practice  of 
his  own  capacities,  moral  and  intellectual, 
from  his  very  desire  to  overpass  the  limits  of 
the  Great  and  Good,  was  seemingly  as  far  as 
heretofore  from  the  grand  secret  of  life.  It 
was  not  so  in  reality — his  mind  had  acquired 
what  before  it  wanted — hardness  ;  and  we 
are  nearer  to  true  virtue,  and  true  happiness, 
when  we  demand  too  little  from  men,  than 
when  we  exact  too  much. 

Nevertheless,  partly  from  the  strange  life 
that  had  thrown  him  amongst  men  whom 
safety  itself  made  it  necessary  to  command 
despotically — partly  from  the  habit  of  power, 
and  disdain  of  the  world,  his  nature  was 
incrusted  with  a  stern  imperiousness  of  man¬ 
ner,  often  approaching  to  the  harsh  and  mo¬ 
rose,  though  beneath  it  larked  generosity  and 
benevolence. 

Many  of  his  younger  feelings,  more  amiable 
and  complex,  had  settled  into  one  predomi¬ 
nant  quality,  which  more  or  less  had  always 
characterized  him — Pride  !  Self-esteem  made 
inactive,  and  Ambition  made  discontented, 
usually  engender  haughtiness.  In  Maltra¬ 
vers  this  quality,  which  properly  controlled, 
and  duly  softened,  is  the  essence  and  life  of 
honour,  was  carried  to  a  vice.  He  was 
perfectly  conscious  of  its  excess,  but  he  che¬ 
rished  it  as  a  virtue.  Pride  had  served  to 
console  him  in  sorrow,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
a  Iriend— it  had  supported  him  when  dis¬ 
gusted  with  fraud,  or  in  resistance  to  vio¬ 
lence  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  a  champion 


and  a  fortress.  It  was  a  pride  of  a  peculiar 
sort — it  attached  itself  to  no  one  point  in 
especial — not  to  talent,  knowledge,  mentul 
gifts — still  less  to  the  vulgar  commonplaces 
of  birth  and  fortune;  it  rather  resulted  from 
a  supreme  and  wholesale  contempt  of  all 
other  men,  and  all  their  objects — of  ambi¬ 
tion— of  glory — of  the  hard  business  of  life. 
His|favourite  virtue  was  fortitude — it  was  on 
this  that  he  now  mainly  valued  himself.  He 
was  proud  of  his  struggles  against  others — 
prouder  still  of  conquests  over  his  own  pas¬ 
sions.  He  looked  upon  fate  as  the  arch 
enemy  against  whose  attacks  we  should  ever 
prepare.  He  fancied  that  against  fate  he 
had  thoroughly  schooled  himself.  In  the 
arrogance  of  his  heart,  he  said,  “  I  can  defy 
the  future.’’  He  believed  in  the  boast  of 
the  vain  old  sage — “  I  am  a  world  to  my¬ 
self  !”  In  the  wild  career  through  which  his 
later  manhood  had  passed,  it  is  true  that  he 
had  not  carried  his  philosophy  into  a  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  world.  The  shock 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Florence 
yielded  gradually  to  time  and  change ; 
and  he  had  passed  from  the  deserts  of 
Africa  and  the  East,  to  the  brilliant  cities 
of  Europe.  But  neither  his  heart  nor  his 
reason  had  ever  been  enslaved  by  his  pas¬ 
sions.  He  had  never  again  known  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  afl'ection.  Had  he  done  so,  the  ice 
had  been  thawed,  and  die  fountain  had 
flowed  again  into  the  great  deeps.  He  had 
returned  to  England  ;  he  scarce  knew 
wherefore,  or  with  what  intent;  certainly 
not  with  any  idea  of  entering  again  upon 
the  occupations  of  active  life  ;  it  was,  per¬ 
haps,  only  the  weariness  of  foreign  scenes 
and  unfamiliar  tongues,  and  the  vague,  un¬ 
settled  desire  of  change,  that  brought  him 
back  to  the  father-land.  But  he  did  not 
allow  so  unphilosophical  a  cause  to  himself; 
and,  what  was  strange,  he  would  not  allow 
one  much  more  amiable,  and  which  was, 
perhaps,  the  truer  cause — the  increasing  age 
and  infirmities  of  his  old  guardian,  Cleve¬ 
land,  who  prayed  him  affectionately  to 
return.  Maltravers  did  not  like  to  believe 
that  his  heart  was  still  so  kind.  Singular 
form  of  pride !  No,  he  rather  sought  to  per¬ 
suade  himself,  that  he  intended  to  sell  Bur¬ 
leigh,  to  arrange  his  affairs  finally,  and  then 
quit  for  ever  his  native  land.  To  prove  to 
himself  that  this  was  the  case,  he  had  in¬ 
tended  at  Dover  to  hurry  at  once  to  Bur¬ 
leigh,  and  merely  write  to  Cleveland  that  he 
had  returned  to  England.  But  his  heart 
would  not  suffer  him  to  enjoy  this  cruel 
luxury  of  self-mortification,  and  his  horses’ 
heads  were  turned  to  Richmond,  when 
within  a  stage  of  London.  He  had  spent 
two  days  with  the  good  old  man,  and  those 
two  days  had  so  warmed  and  softened  his 
feelings,  that  he  was  quite  appalled  at  his 
dereliction  from  fixed  principles.  However, 
he  went  before  Cleveland  had  time  to  disco- 
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ver  that  he  was  changed  ;  and  the  old  man 
had  promised  to  visit  him  shortly. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  Ernest  Mal- 
travers,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six — an  age  in 
which  frame  and  mind  are  in  their  fullest 
perfection — an  age  in  which  men  begin 
most  keenly  to  feel  that  they  are  citizens. 
With  all  his  energies  braced  and  strength¬ 
ened — with  his  mind  stored  with  profusest 
gifts — in  the  vigour  ©f  a  constitution  to 
which  a  hardy  life  had  imparted  a  second 
and  fresher  youth — so  trained  by  stern  ex¬ 
perience  as  to  redeem,  with  an  easy  effort, 
all  the  deficiencies  and  faults  which  had 
once  resulted  from  too  sensitive  an  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  too  high  a  standard  for  human  ac¬ 
tion*  ; — formed  to  render  to  his  race  the 
most  brilliant  and  durable  service,  and  to 
secure  to  himself  the  happiness  that  results 
from  sobered  fancy — an  upright  heart  and 
an  approving  conscience; — here  was  Ernest 
Maltravers,  backed  too,  by  the  appliances 
and  gifts  of  birth  and  fortune — perversely 
shutting  up  genius,  life,  and  soul,  in  their 
own  thorny  leaves  —  soured,  by  looking 
only  on  the  dark  side  of  nature,  as 
once  he  had  been  blinded  by  looking  only  on 
the  bright ; — and  refusing  to  serve  the  fools 
and  rascals,  that  were  formed  from  the  same 
clay,  and  gifted  by  the  same  God.  Morbid 
and  morose  philosophy,  begot  by  a  proud 
spirit  on  a  lonely  heart ! 

[Mr.  Merton  having  visited  Maltravers, 
on  the  following  day  he  joins  a  birth-day 
party  at  the  Rectory.] 

Evelyn  was  in  her  element;  she  had,  as  a 
child,  mixed  so  little  with  children — she  had 
so  often  yearned  for  playmates — she  was 
still  so  childlike: — besides,  she  was  so  fond 
of  Cecilia — she  had  looked  forward  with 
innocent  delight  to  the  day ;  and  a  week 
before,  had  taken  the  carriage  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town — to  return  with  a  carefully 
concealed  basket  of  toys — dolls — sashes — 
and  picture-books.  But  somehow  or  other, 
she  did  not  feel  so  childlike  as  usual,  that 
morning  ;  her  heart  was  away  from  the 
pleasure  before  her  ;  and  her  smile  was  at 
first  languid.  But  in  children’s  mirth  there 
is  something  so  contagious  to  those  who 
love  children  ; — and  now,  as  the  party  scat¬ 
tered  themselves  on  the  grass,  and  Evelyn 
opened  the  basket,  and  bade  them  with 
much  gravity,  keep  quiet,  and  be  good  chil¬ 
dren— -she  was  the  happiest  of  the  whole 
group. 

Maltravers  remained  all  day  at  the  Rec¬ 
tory,  and  shared  in  the  ball — yes,  he  danced 
with  Evelyn  —  he— Maltravers — who  had 
never  been  known  to  dance  since  he  was 
twenty-two !  The  ice  was  fairly  broken — 
Maltravers  was  at  home  with  the  Mertons. 
And  when  he  took  his  solitary  walk  to  his 
solitary  house — over  the  little  bridge,  and 
through  the  shadowy  wood— astonished  per¬ 
haps,  with  himself— every  one  of  the  guests 


from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  pronounced 
him  delightful. 

[Maltravers  is  now  constantly  with  the 
Merton  family,  and  soon  hears  of  the  be- 
trothment  of  Evelyn  to  his  quondam  friend, 
Lumley,  now  Lord  Vargrave.  He  is  morti¬ 
fied  at  this  intelligence,  and,  hearing  of 
Lord  Vargrave \s  expected  visit  to  the  Rec¬ 
tory,  Maltravers  absents  himself  for  a  time 
from  the  Merton  circle,  and  occupies  him¬ 
self  in  all  the  affairs  that  a  mismanaged 
estate  brought  upon  him. 

The  next  chapter  presents  a  fearful  por¬ 
trait  of  Vargrave,  the  desperate  political 
adventurer,  and  reckless  “  man  in  office.’* 
As  a  sample  of  his  expedients.] 

His  ambition  inflamed  by  his  discontent, 
he  had,  since  his  return  to  office,  strained 
every  nerve  to  strengthen  his  position.  He 
met  the  sarcasms  on  his  poverty,  by  greatly 
increasing  his  expenditure;  and  by  adver¬ 
tising  every  where  his  engagement  to  an 
heiress  whose  fortune,  great  as  it  was,  he 
easily  contrived  to  magnify.  As  his  old 
house  in  Great  George-street — well  fitted 
for  the  bustling  commoner — was  no  longer 
suited  to  the  official  and  fashionable  peer, 
he  had,  on  his  accession  to  the  title,  ex¬ 
changed  that  respectable  residence  for  a 
large  mansion  in  Hamilton  Place  ; — and  his 
sober  dinners  were  succeeded  by  splendid 
banquets.  Naturally,  he  had  no  taste  for 
such  things,  his  mind  was  too  nervous,  and 
his  temper  too  hard  to  take  pleasure  in 
luxury  or  ostentation.  But,  now  as  ever* — 
he  acted  upon  a  system.  Living  in  a  country 
governed  by  the  mightiest  and  wealthiest 
aristocracy  in  the  world,  which,  from  the 
first  class  almost  to  the  lowest  ostentation 
pervades—  the  very  backbone  and  marrow 
of  society — he  felt  that  to  fall  far  short  of 
his  rivals  in  display  was  to  give  them  an 
advantage  which  he  could  not  compensate, 
either  by  the  power  of  his  connexions  or  the 
surpassing  loftiness  of  his  character  and 
genius.  Playing  for  a  great  game,  and 
with  his  eyes  open  to  all  the  consequences, 
he  cared  not  for  involving  his  private  for¬ 
tunes  in  a  lottery  in  which  a  great  prize 
might  be  drawn.  To  do  Vargrave  justice, 
money  with  him  had  never  been  an  object, 
but  a  means — he  was  grasping  but  not  ava¬ 
ricious.  If  men  much  richer  than  Lord  Var¬ 
grave  find  state  distinctions  very  expensive, 
and  often  ruinous,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  his  salary,  joined  to  so  moderate  a  private 
fortune,  could  support  the  style  in  which  he 
lived.  His  income  was  already  deeply  mort¬ 
gaged,  and  debt  accumulated  upon  debt. 
Nor  had  this  man,  so  eminent  for  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  public  business,  any  of  that 
talent  which  springs  from  justice,  and  makes 
its  possessor  a  skilful  manager  of  his  own 
affairs.  Perpetually  absorbed  in  intrigues 
and  schemes,  he  was  too  much  engaged  in 
cheating  others  on  a  large  scale,  to  have 
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time  to  prevent  being  himself  cheated  on  a 
small  one.  He  never  looked  into  bills  till  he 
was  compelled  to  pay  them  ;  and  he  never 
calculated  the  amount  of  an  expense  that 
seemed  the  least  necessary  to  his  purposes. 
But  still  Lord  Vargrave  relied  upon  his 
marriage  with  the  wealthy  Evelyn  to  relieve 
him  from  all  his  embarrassments  ;  and  if  a 
doubt  of  the  realization  of  that  vision  ever 
occurred  to  him,  still  public  life  had  splen¬ 
did  prizes.  Nay,  should  he  fail  with  Miss 
Cameron,  he  even  thought,  that  by  good 
management,  he  might  ultimately  make  it 
worth  while  to  his  colleagues  to  purchase 
his  absence  with  the  gorgeous  bribe  of  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  India. 

[In  one  of  his  private  financial  dilemmas, 
Vargrave  contrives  to  borrow  a  sum  of 
money  from  a  banker,  joint-trustee  with  him 
to  Evelyn’s  fortune :  the  scene  is  cleverly 
sketched.] 

He  found  the  banker  in  his  private  sanc¬ 
tum — his  carriage  at  the  door — for  it  was 
just  four  o'clock,  an  hour  in  which  Mr. 
Douce  regularly  departed  to  Caserta,  as  his 
villa  was  somewhat  affectedly  styled. 

Mr.  Douce  was  a  small  man,  a  nervous 
man — he  did  not  seem  quite  master  of  his 
own  limbs — when  he  bowed,  he  seemed  to 
be  making  you  a  present  of  his  legs — when 
he  sat  down  he  twiched  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other  ;  thrust  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  then  took  them  out,  and  looked  at 
them,  as  if  in  astonishment — then  seized 
upon  a  pen,  by  which  they  were  luckily 
provided  with  incessant  occupation.  Mean¬ 
while,  there  was  what  might  fairly  be  called 
a  constant  play  of  countenance — first,  he 
smiled,  then  looked  grave — now  raised  his 
eyebrows,  till  they  rose  like  rainbows,  to 
the  horizon  of  his  pale,  straw-coloured  hair 
— and  next  darted  them  down,  like  an  ava¬ 
lanche,  over  the  twinkling,  restless,  flutter¬ 
ing,  little  blue  eyes  which  then  became 
almost  invisible.  Mr.  Douce  had,  in  fact, 
all  the  appearance  of  a  painfully-shy  man, 
which  was  the  more  strange,  as  he  had  the 
reputation  of  enterprise,  and  even  audacity, 
in  the  business  of  his  profession,  and  was 
fond  of  the  society  of  the  great. 

“  I  have  called  on  you,  my  dear  sir,” 
said  Lord  Vargrave,  after  the  preliminary 
salutations,  “  to  ask  a  little  favour,  which, 
if  the  least  inconvenient,  have  no  hesitation 
in  refusing ;  you  know  how  I  am  situated 
with  regard  to  my  ward,  Miss  Cameron. 
In  a  few  months  I  hope  she  will  be  Lady 
Vargrave.” 

Mr.  Douce  showed  three  small  teeth, 
which  were  all  that  in  the  front  of  his  mouth 
fate  had  left  him ;  and  then,  as  if  alarmed  at 
the  indelicacy  of  a  smile  upon  such  a  sub¬ 
ject,  pushed  back  his  chair,  and  twitched 
up  his  blotting-paper-coloured  trousers. 

“  Yes,  in  a  few  months  I  hope  she  will 
be  Lady  Vargrave ;  and  you  know  then, 


Mr.  Douce,  that  I  shall  be  in  no  want  of 
money.” 

“  I  hope — that  is  to  say,  I  am  sure  —that 
— I  trust  that  never  will  be  the  ca-ca-case 
with  your  Lordship,”  put  in  Mr.  Douce 
w’ith  timid  hesitation.  Mr.  Douce,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  other  good  qualities,  stammered 
much  in  the  delivery  of  his  sentences. 

“  You  are  very  kind,  but  it  is  the  case 
just  at  present ;  I  have  great  need  of  a  few 
thousand  pounds  upon  my  personal  security. 
My  estate  is  already  a  little  mortgaged,  and 
I  don’t  wish  to  encumber  it  more  ;  besides, 
the  loan  would  be  merely  temporary  ;  you 
know  that  if  at  the  age  of  eighteen  Miss 
Cameron  refuse  me — (a  supposition  out  of 
the  question,  but  in  business  we  must  calcu¬ 
late  on  improbabilities) — I  claim  the  forfeit 
she  incurs — thirty  thousand  pounds — you 
remember.” 

“  Oh,  yes — that  is — upon  my  word — I — 
I  don’t  exactly — but — your  lord — 1-1-1-lord- 
lordship  knows  best — I  have  been  so — so 
busy — I  forget  the  exact — hem — hem  !” 

“  If  you  just  turn  to  the  will  you  will  see 
it  is  as  I  say.  Now,  could  you  conveniently 
place  a  few  thousands  to  my  account,  just 
for  a  short  time  ? — but  I  see  you  don’t  like 
it.  Never  mind,  I  can  get  it  elsewhere  : 
only,  as  you  were  my  poor  uncle’s  friend — ” 

“  Your  lord — 1-1-1-lordship  is  quite  mis¬ 
taken,”  said  Mr.  Douce,  with  trembling 
agitation  ;  “  upon  my  word  ;  yes,  a  few 
thou-thou-thousands — to  be  sure — to  be 
sure.  Your  lordship’s  banker  is — is” 

“  Drummond — disagreeable  people — by 
no  means  obliging.  I  shall  certainly  change 
to  your  house  when  my  accounts  are  better 
worth  keeping.” 

“  You  do  me  great— great  honour;  I 
will  just — step — step— step  out,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment — and — and  speak  to  Mr.  Dobs  ; — not 
but  what  you  may  depend  on — Excuse  me! — 
Morning  Chron-chron  Chronicle  my  lord  I” 

Mr.  Douce  rose,  as  if  by  galvanism,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room,  spinning  round  as  he 
ran,  to  declare,  again  and  again,  that  he 
would  not  be  gone  a  moment. 

“  Good  little  fellow  that — very  like  an 
electrified  frog  !”  murmured  Vargrave,  as 
he  took  up  the  Morning  Chronicle,  so  espe¬ 
cially  pointed  out  to  his  notice ;  and  turning 
to  the  leading  article,  read  a  very  eloquent 
attack  on  himself.  Lumley  was  thick-skinned 
on  such  matters — he  liked  to  be  attacked — 
it  showed  that  he  was  up  in  the  world. 

Presently  Mr.  Douce  returned.  To  Lord 
Vargrave’s  amazement  and  delight,  he  was 
informed  that  ten  thousand  pounds  would 
be  immediately  lodged  with  Messrs.  Drum¬ 
mond.  His  bill  of  promise  to  pay  in  three 
months — five  per  cent,  interest — was  quite 
sufficient :  three  months  was  a  short  date  ; 
but  the  bill  could  be  renewed  on  the  same 
terms,  from  quarter  to  quarter,  till  quite 
convenient  to  his  lordship  to  pay. 
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[The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied 
mainly  with  Vargrave’s  political  intrigues, 
the  re-introduction  of  Lord  Saxingham, 
and  Maltravers’s  old  friend  Cleveland.  Two 
new  personages  are  also  introduced  ;  one 
of  whom,  Lord  Doltimore,  falls  into  the 
meshes  of  Vargrave’s  net.] 

His  lordship  was  a  small,  pale  man,  with 
a  very  limited  share  of  understanding — su¬ 
percilious  in  manner — elaborate  in  dress — 
not  ill-natured  au  fond — and  with  much  of 
the  English  gentleman  in  his  disposition  ; — 
that  is,  he  was  honourable  in  his  ideas  and 
actions,  whenever  his  natural  dulness  and 
neglected  education  enabled  him  clearly  to 
perceive  (through  the  midst  of  prejudices, 
the  delusions  of  others,  and  the  false  lights 
ol  the  dissipated  society  in  which  he  had 
lived,)  what  was  right  and  what  wrong. 
But  his  leading  characteristics  were  vanity 
and  conceit.  He  had  lived  much  with 
younger  sons  cleverer  than  himself,  who 
borrowed  his  money,  sold  him  their  horses, 
and  won  from  him  at  cards.  In  return  they 
gave  him  all  that  species  of  flattery  which 
young  men  can  give  with  so  hearty  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cordial  admiration.  “  You 
certainly  have  the  best  horses  in  Paris. — 
You  are  really  a  devilish  good  fellow,  Dol¬ 
timore.  Oh,  do  you  know,  Doltimore, 
what  little  Desire  says  of  you  ?  You  have 
certainly  turned  the  girl’s  head.*’ 

CJe  public  journals. 


THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.  BY  BOZ. 

The  Money-lender  at  School. — Not  confin¬ 
ing  himself  to  theory,  or  permitting  his  facul¬ 
ties  to  rust  even  at  that  early  age  in  mere  ab¬ 
stract  speculations,  this  promising  lad  (Ralph 
Nickleby)  commenced  usurer  on  a  limited 
scale  at  school,  putting  out  at  good  interest, 
a  small  capital  of  slate-pencil  and  marbles, 
and  gradually  extending  his  operations  until 
they  aspired  to  the  copper  coinage  of  this 
realm,  in  which  he  speculated  to  considerable 
advantage.  Nor  did  he  trouble  his  borrowers 
with  abstract  calculations  of  figures,  or  refer¬ 
ences  to  ready-reckoners ;  his  simple  rule  of 
interest  being  all  comprised  in  the  one 
golden  sentence,  “  two-pence  for  every  half¬ 
penny,”  which  greatly  simplified  the  ac¬ 
counts,  and  which,  as  a  familiar  precept,  more 
easily  acquired  and  retained  in  the  memory 
than  any  known  rule  of  arithmetic,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
capitalists,  both  large  and  small,  and  more 
especially  of  money-brokers  and  bill-discoun¬ 
ters.  Indeed,  to  do  these  gentlemen  justice, 
many  of  them  are  to  this  day  in  the  frequent 
habit  of  adopting  it  with  eminent  success. 

In  like  manner,  did  young  Ralph  Nickleby 
avoid  all  those  minute  and  intricate  calcu¬ 
lations  of  odd  days,  which  nobody  who  has 


ever  worked  sums  in  simple-interest  can  fail 
to  have  found  most  embarrassing,  by  esta¬ 
blishing  the  one  general  rule  that  all  sums  of 
principal  and  interest  shpuld  be  paid  on 
pocket  money  day,  that  is  to  say,  on  Satur¬ 
day;  and  that  whether  a  loan  were  contracted 
on  the  Monday  or  on  the  Friday,  the  amount 
of  interest  should  be  in  both  cases  the  same. 
Indeed  he  argued,  and  with  great  show  of 
reason,  that  it  ought  to  be  rather  more  for 
one  day  than  for  five,  inasmuch  as  the  bor¬ 
rower  might  in  the  former  case  be  very  fairly 
presumed  to  be  in  great  extremity,  otherwise 
he  would  not  borrow  at  all  with  such  odds 
against  him.  This  fact  is  interesting,  as 
illustrating  the  secret  connexion  and  sym¬ 
pathy  which  always  exists  between  great 
minds.  Though  master  Ralph  Nickleby  was 
not  at  that  time  aware  of  it,  the  class  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  before  alluded  to,  proceed  on  just  the 
same  principle  in  all  their  transactions. 

Golden  Square. — Although  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  graver  professions  live  about 
Golden  Square,  it  is  not  exactly  in  anybody’s 
way  to  or  from  any  where.  It  is  one  of  the 
squares  that  have  been ;  a  quarter  of  the 
town  that  has  gone  down  in  the  world,  and 
taken  to  letting  lodgings.  Many  of  its  first 
and  second  floors  are  let  furnished  to  single 
gentlemen,  and  it  takes  boarders  besides. 
It  is  a  great  resort  of  foreigners.  The  dark- 
complexioned  men,  who  wear  large  rings, 
and  heavy  watch-guards  and  bushy  whiskers, 
and  who  congregate  under  the  Opera  colon¬ 
nade,  and  about  the  box-office  in  the  season, 
between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Mr.  Seguin  gives  away  the  orders, — all  live 
in  Golden  Square,  or  within  a  street  of  it. 
Two  or  three  violins  and  a  wind  instrument 
from  the  Opera  band  reside  within  its  pre¬ 
cincts.  Its  boarding-houses  are  musical,  and 
the  notes  of  pianos  and  harps  float  in  the 
evening  time,  round  the  head  of  the  mournful 
statue,  the  guardian  genius  of  a  little  wilder¬ 
ness  of  shrubs  in  the  centre  of  the  square. 
On  a  summer’s  night,  windows  are  thrown 
open,  and  groups  of  swarthy  mustachioed 
men  are  seen  by  the  passer-by  lounging 
at  the  casements,  and  smoking  fearfully. 
Sounds  of  gruff  voices  practising  vocal  music 
invade  the  evening’s  silence,  and  the  fumes 
of  choice  tobacco  scent  the  air.  There,  snuff 
and  cigars,  and  German  pipes  and  flutes, 
and  violins,  and  violoncellos,  divide  the  su¬ 
premacy  between  them.  It  is  the  region  of 
song  and  smoke.  Street  bands  are  on  their 
mettle  in  Golden  Square,  and  itinerant  glee- 
singers  quaver  involuntarily  as  the}7  raise 
their  voices  within  its  boundaries. 

London  Gardens. — Some  London  houses 
Lave  a  melancholy  little  plot  of  ground  behind 
them,  usually  fenced  in  by  four,  high,  white¬ 
washed  walls  and  frowned  upon  by  stacks 
of  chimneys,  in  which  there  withers  on  from 
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year  to  year  a  crippled  tree,  that  makes  a 
show  of  putting  forth  a  few  leaves  late  in 
autumn,  when  other  trees  shed  theirs,  and 
drooping  in  the  effort,  lingers  on,  all  crackled 
and  smoke-dried  till  the  following  season, 
when  it  repeats  the  same  process,  and  per¬ 
haps  if  the  weather  be  particularly  genial, 
even  tempts  some  rheumatic  sparrow  to 
chirrup  in  its  branches.  People  sometimes 
call  these  dark  yards  “  gardens it  is  not 
supposed  that  they  were  ever  planted,  but 
rather  that  they  are  pieces  of  unreclaimed 
land,  with  the  withered  vegetation  of  the 
original  brick-field.  No  man  thinks  of 
walking  in  this  desolate  place,  or  of  turning 
it  to  any  account.  A  few  hampers,  half 
a  dozen  broken  bottles,  and  such  like  rubbish, 
may  be  thrown  there  when  the  tenant  first 
moves  in,  but  nothing  more ;  and  there  they 
remain  till  he  goes  away  again,  the  damp 
straw  taking  just  as  long  to  moulder  as  it 
thinks  proper,  and  mingling  with  the  scanty 
box,  and  stunted  everbrowns,  and  broken 
flower-pots,  that  are  scattered  mournfully 
about — a  prey  to  “  blacks  ”  and  dirt. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  and  his  Clerk. — In 
obedience  to  a  summons  the  clerk  got  off  the 
high  stool  (to  which  he  had  communicated 
a  high  polish,  by  countless  gettings  off  and 
on).  He  was  a  tall  man  of  middle-age, 
with  two  goggle  eyes,  whereof  one  was  a 
fixture,  a  rubicund  nose,  a  cadaverous  face, 
and  a  suit  of  clothes  (if  the  term  be  allow¬ 
able  when  they  suited  him  not  at  all)  much 
the  worse  for  wear,  very  much  too  small,  and 
placed  upon  such  a  short  allowance  of  but¬ 
tons  that  it  was  quite  marvellous  how  he  con¬ 
trived  to  keep  them  on. 

u  Was  that  half-past  twelve,  Noggs  ?” 
said  Mr.  Nickleby,  in  a  sharp  and  grating 
voice. 

“  Not  more  than  five-and-twenty  minutes 
by  the — ”  Noggs  was  going  to  add  public- 
house  clock,  but  recollecting  himself,  he  sub¬ 
stituted  “  regular  time.” 

“  My  watch  has  stopped,”  said  Mr. 
Nickleby ;  “  I  don’t  know  from  what 

cause.” 

“  Not  wound  up,”  said  Noggs. 

a  Yes,  it  is,”  said  Mr.  Nickleby. 

“  Over-wound,  then,”  rejoined  Noggs. 

“  That  can’t  very  well  be,”  observed  Mr. 
Nickleby. 

“  Must  be,”  said  Noggs. 

“  Well  1”  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  putting  the 
repeater  back  in  bis  pocket;  “perhaps  it  is.” 

Noggs  gave  a  peculiar  grunt  as  was  his 
custom  at  the  end  of  all  disputes  with  his 
master,  to  imply  that  he  (Noggs)  triumphed, 
and  (as  he  rarely  spoke  to  any  body  unless 
somebody  spoke  to  him)  fell  into  a  grim  si¬ 
lence,  and  rubbed  his  hands  slowly  over 
each  other,  cracking  the  joints  of  his  fingers, 
and  squeezing  them  into  all  possible  distor¬ 
tions.  The  incessant  performance  of  this 


routine  on  every  occasion,  and  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  a  fixed  and  rigid  look  to  his  un¬ 
affected  eye,  so  as  to  make  it  uniform  with 
the  other,  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  any 
body  to  determine  where  or  at  what  he  was 
looking,  were  two  among  the  numerous  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  Mr.  Noggs.  which  struck  an  inex¬ 
perienced  observer  at  first  sight. 

“  The  Three  M.M.P. — “  I  have  seen  two 
of  them  safely  out  of  bed  ;  and  the  third  who 
was  at  Crockford’s  all  night,  has  just  gone 
home  to  put  a  clean  shirt  on,  and  take  a 
bottle  or  two  of  soda-water,  and  will  certainly 
be  with  us  in  time  to  address  the  meeting. 
He  is  a  little  excited  by  last  night,  but  never 
mind  that ;  he  always  speaks  the  stronger 
for  it.” 

A  Dissentient. — Only  one  man  in  the 
crowd  cried  “  No  !”  and  he  was  promptly 
taken  into  custody,  and  straightway  borne 
off-. 

Excitement. — The  men  shouted,  the  la¬ 
dies  wept  into  their  pocket-handkerchiefs  till 
they  were  moist,  and  waved  them  till  they 
were  dry. 

Company  Directors. — The  petition  in 
favour  of  the  bill  was  agreed  upon,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  with  acclamations,  and 
Mr.  Nickleby  and  the  other  directors  went  to 
the  office  to  lunch,  as  they  did  every  day  at 
half-past  one  o’clock  ;  and  to  remunerate 
themselves  for  which  trouble,  (as  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  yet  in  its  infancy,)  they  only 
charged  three  guineas  each  man  for  every 
such  attendance. 

The  Miniature  Board. — A  miniature 
painter  lived  there,  for  there  was  a  large  gilt 
frame  screwed  upon  the  street-door,  in  which 
were  displayed,  upon  a  black  velvet  ground, 
two  portraits  of  naval  dress  coats,  with  faces 
looking  out  of  them,  and  telescopes  attached ; 
one  of  a  young  gentleman  in  a  very  vermilion 
uniform,  flourishing  a  sabre  ;  and  one  of  a 
literary  character  with  a  high  forehead,  a  pen 
and  ink,  six  books,  and  a  curtain.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  touching  representation  of 
a  young  lady  reading  a  manuscript  in  an  un¬ 
fathomable  forest,  and  a  charming  whole 
length  of  a  large-headed  little  boy,  sitting  on 
a  stool  with  his  legs  foreshortened  to  the  size 
of  salt-spoons.  Besides  these  works  of  art, 
there  were  a  great  many  heads  of  old  ladies 
and  gentlemen  smirking  at  each  other  out  of 
blue  and  brown  skies,  and  an  elegantly  writ¬ 
ten  card  of  terms  with  an  embossed  border. 

The  Money-lender’ s  Sympathy. —  “  I  can 
understand  a  man’s  dying  of  a  broken  neck, 
or  suffering  from  a  broken  arm,  or  a  broken 
head,  or  a  broken  leg,  or  a  broken  nose  ;  but 
a  broken  heart — nonsense,  it’s  the  cant  of  the 
day.  If  a  man  can’t  pay  his  debts,  he  dies 
of  a  broken  heart,  and  his  widow’s  a  mar¬ 
tyr.” 
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Pitcairn's  Island. — The  Actcson ,  Capt. 
Lord  Edward  Russell,  lately  returned  to 
England,  was  for  some  time  employed  in  vi¬ 
siting  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  on  the  1  Ith  of  January,  18J7>  arrived 
at  Pitcairn’s  Island,  so  well  known  as  the 
last  place  where  the  principal  part  of  the  mu¬ 
tineers  of  the  Bounty  resorted  to,  and  the 
descendants  of  whom  are  now  living  there. 
Immediately  on  our  arrival,  says  a  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Hants  Telegraph ,  several  of  the 
natives  came  off  in  canoes,  dressed  in  the 
English  style  ;  they  continue  to  live  in  the 
religious  way  in  which  they  were  brought  up 
by  John  Adams,  the  last  survivor  of  the  mu¬ 
tineers.  The  women,  as  well  as  the  men, 
work  in  the  yam  fields,  and  are  very  indus¬ 
trious  ;  there  were  ninety-two  persons  living 
on  the  island,  three  of  whom  were  English¬ 
men,  who  had  gone  out  there,  and  two  of 
them,  Messrs.  Hill  and  Nobbs.  kept  schools ; 
each  had  his  own  party,  but  the  former  per¬ 
son  (Hill)  had  so  far  violated  the  limits  of 
his  situation,  as  to  render  it  necessary,  in 
Lord  Edward  Russell’s  opinion,  for  him  to 
leave  the  island,  which  he  promised  to  do. 
They  have  an  abundance  of  goats,  fowls, 
pigs,  plantains,  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes,  on 
the  island,  and  appear  very  happy  and  com¬ 
fortable,  not  at  all  wishing  to  leave  the 
island. — Athenceum. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  one  of 
her  letters,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
treatment  she  received  from  the  finance  mi¬ 
nister,  in  1742 : — This  letter  will  be  as  long 
as  a  Chancery  bill ;  for  I  have  a  mind  now 
to  tell  you,  I  had  a  new  affront  from  our 
great  and  wise  governors.  Being  quite  weary 
of  stewards  and  bailiffs,  and  likewise  of 
mortgages,  where  one  must  be  in  the  power 
of  lawyers,  which  I  reckon  a  very  bad  thing. 
I  had  a  mind  to  lend  some  money  upon  the 
land-tax,  thinking  that  would  be  easy  and 
safe,  at  least  for  a  year  or  two  ;  and  as  it  is 
free  for  every  body  to  offer,  when  a  loan  is 
offered  in  the  common  way,  I  applied  to  Mr. 
Sandys,*  but  he  would  not  take  my  money, 
if  he  could  hinder  it,  and  the  reason  I  heard 
from  a  person  of  consequence,  he  gave  was, 
that  I  had  spoken  ill  of  him.  This  diverted 
me ;  for  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  the 
loss  of  so  much  interest,  for  so  short  a  time, 
as  in  all  probability  I  could  have  it. 

W.  G.  C. 

The  Admiral  made  it  a  point  with  his  ne¬ 
phew  to  break  with  those  fine  grand  con¬ 
nexions,  who  plunged  him  into  a  sea  of  ex¬ 
travagance,  and  then  never  threw  him  a  rope 
to  save  him  from  drowning. — Bulwer. 

Prudential  Consideration.  —  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  the  personal  acquaintance  of  a 
#  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


very  distinguished  officer,  whose  lady  having 
died  in  one  of  our  colonies,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  buried  in  England,  was  accord¬ 
ingly  deposited  in  a  cask  of  rum  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  transport  home,  but  who  remained  in 
the  cellar  of  the  said  distinguished  officer 
even  after  his  second  marriage,  the  detention 
being  occasioned  by  his  expectation  that  the 
duty  on  the  spirit  imported  into  England  in 
which  the  dear  departed  was  preserved,  would 
in  a  few  years  be  either  lowered  or  taken  off' 
altogether ;  strange  as  this  may  seem,  it  is 
true. —  The  Gurney  Papers. 

Live  Oak. — A  friend  tells  us  of  a  log  of 
oak  wood  lately  taken  out  of  a  vessel’s  side, 
which  was  so  full  of  worms  that  they  ran  off 
with  it.  This  log,  amongst  other  sticks  of 
timber,  was  sold  to  a  poor  man  for  firewood. 
The  question  arises  whether  the  buyer  or 
seller  must  lose  by  the  accident.  We  have 
heard  of  people  who  have  walked  off  with  a 
stick  of  wood  from  the  wharfs,  but  never  be¬ 
fore  knew  a  case  where  a  stick  walked  off 
without  assistance. — Dublin  Advertiser. 

Patriarchal  Chambermaid. — Died,  at  El¬ 
gin,  Mrs.  Batch en,  aged  107  years.  This 
long-liver  dwelt  in  Elgin  from  her  infancy. 
She  was,  in  the  year  of  the  Rebellion,  1745, 
servant  to  Lady  Arradowal,  who,  at  that  time, 
resided  in  the  house  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  and  lately  called 
Batchen’s  Hall,  a  portion  of  which  remains. 
Prince  Charles  Stuart,  on  his  way  to  Cullo- 
den,  slept  in  this  house,  and  Mrs.  Batchen 
helped  to  make  his  bed.  She  used  to  relate 
that  her  mistress,  Lady  Arradowal,  a  staunch 
Jacobite,  laid  aside  the  sheets  in  which  the 
Prince  had  lain,  and  gave  strict  orders  that 
when  she  died  they  might  be  used  as  her 
shroud. —  Times. 

Love,  like  the  plague,  is  often  communi¬ 
cated  by  clothing  and  money. — Dublin  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Not  to  be  Caught. — He  is  not  one  to  be 
blinded  and  flattered  into  the  pale  of  a  party; 
and  your  bird  will  fly  away,  after  you  have 
wasted  a  bucket- full  of  salt  on  his  tail. 

Home. — To  woman  the  unhappiest  home  is 
happier  than  all  excitement  abroad. — Bulwer. 
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THE  PORT  OF  LIVERPOOL. 


george's  dock  basin,  Liverpool. 


At  page  176 — 180  of  the  present  volume,  we 
glanced  at  the  origin  and  early  history  of  Li¬ 
verpool,  and  briefly  adverted  to  the  rapidity  of 
its  rising  to  a  rank  but  partially  inferior  to  that 
of  our  Metropolis.  Among  the  causes  which 
contributed  early  to  this  almost  unparalleled 
elevation  are  its  situation  upon  the  shore  of 
the  noble  river  Mersey,  which  here  expands 
into  a  wide  estuary ;  its  proximity  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland  ;  its  central  position  with 
respect  to  the  United  Kingdom ;  its  ready 
communication  with  the  principal  manufac¬ 
turing  districts,  and  with  every  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  by  numerous  rivers,  canals,  and 
railways  ;  and  the  persevering  industry  and 
enterprising  spirit  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
port  is  by  some  considered  to  have  been 
anciently  a  member  of  the  port  of  Chester, 
although  it  is  not  so  described  in  any  of  the 
charters  of  Chester  or  Liverpool ;  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  records  of  the  latter  Corporation 
it  was  assuredly  an  independent  record  so 
early  as  the  year  1335.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  it  a 
creek  within  the  limits  of  the  port  of  Chester; 
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which,  however,  was  set  aside  by  the  Board 
of  Customs  in  London. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  may  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  branches :  of  these,  the 
first  is  its  trade  wilh  Ireland,  which  appears 
to  have  been  established,  or  greatly  promoted 
by  the  settlement  here  of  several  mercantile 
families  from  that  country,  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  at  which  time  there 
were  only  fifteen  vessels,  of  the  aggregate 
burthen  of  259  tons,  belonging  to  the  port. 
The  principal  imports  are  linen,  cattle,  and 
provisions.  The  principal  exports  are  Bri¬ 
tish  manufactured  goods,  salt,  coal,  and  ge¬ 
neral  merchandise  :  the  quantity  of  rock  and 
white  salt  brought  to  this  port,  in  one  year, 
from  the  mines  in  Cheshire,  by  the  river 
Weaver,  has  been  390.000  tons  ;  of  which,  in 
the  same  period,  60,000  tons  have  been 
shipped  to  Ireland. 

The  second  principal  branch  of  the  trade 
of  the  port  is  that  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  of  which  it  engrosses  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  commerce  of  the  ivhole 
Kingdom :  the  chief  article  being  cotton, 
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which  may  be  considered  as  the  staple  trade 
of  the  town  ;  and,  from  this  port,  Manchester 
and  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts  are 
supplied  with  the  raw  material.  This  branch 
of  commerce  is  subject  to  considerable  fluc¬ 
tuation :  but,  from  returns  made  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  cotton 
imported  into  Liverpool  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  (of  which  by  far  the  greater  portion  is 
from  the  United  States,)  is  nearly  nine  times 
as  much  as  that  imported  into  London,  and 
more  than  six  times  the  aggregate  quantity 
brought  to  all  the  ports  in  the  Kingdom, 
London  included.  The  port  likewise  enjoys 
great  facility  and  frequency  of  intercourse 
with  the  principal  sea  ports  of  the  United 
States,  by  regular  lines  of  packets. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  trade  which 
Liverpool  carries  on  with  the  West  Indies, 
and  which  had  its  commencement  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this 
branch  of  trade  being  previously  shared 
between  London  and  Bristol.  Liverpool, 
however,  has  successfully  rivalled  the  latter 
of  these  ports,  and  secured  to  itself  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  trade.  Liverpool 
was  extensively  concerned  in  the  slave-trade, 
in  which,  previous  to  its  abolition,  nearly 
one-fourth  part  of  the  vessels  belonging  to 
the  port  was  employed.  In  1814,  the  port 
was,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  a  fit  and  proper 
depot  for  the  custody  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  imported  from  every  port  and 
place  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  Charter;  but  this  branch  of 
trade  soon  declined. 

Liverpool  carries  on  also  a  considerable 
trade  with  the  principal  ports  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  Levant;  whence  are  imported 
wines,  fruits,  oils,  barilla,  and  brimstone. 
Cotton  was  first  imported  here  from  Egypt  in 
.1823.  The  trade  in  tallow,  ashes,  and  timber 
from  the  Baltic  is  likewise  important;  as 
well  as  the  two  latter  articles  from  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Colonies,  in  North  America.  A  limited 
intercourse  is  maintained  with  New  South 
Wales  and  South  Shetland  ;  and  many 
vessels  are  maintained  in  trade  with  the 
Isle  of  Man.  The  coasting  trade  is  very 
important;  but  the  fisheries  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  ever  very  extensive.  The  ex¬ 
ports  are  principally  the  manufactured  goods 
of  the  neighbouring  districts. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  packets  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  there  are  packets  for  Rio  Janeiro, 
Naples,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Smyrna,  Constan¬ 
tinople,  Lisbon,  and  Oporto  :  likewise  be¬ 
tween  this  port  and  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  and 
Lancaster ;  besides  packets  to  the  different 
ferries  on  the  Mersey. 

The  harbour  is  capacious  and  secure :  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  is  the  Black  Rock 
Lighthouse,  erected  on  a  point  of  rock  on  the 
western  coast.  This  lighthouse  was  com¬ 


pleted  in  March,  1 830,  and  was  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  Corporation,  from  a  design  by 
Mr.  John  Foster  :  it  is  7 5  feet  high,  from  its 
foundation  to  the  lantern  ;  35  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  immediately  below  the  base;  and  15% 
feet  at  the  cornice ;  the  lower  part,  to  the 
height  of  28^  feet,  is  solid  ;  and  the  lantern 
is  68  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 
floating  light  has  been  placed  eleven  miles 
seaward  from  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and 
pilot-boats  stationed  there,  are  constantly  on 
the  look-out.  A  telegraph  has  been  esta¬ 
blished,  by  means  of  which,  communications 
have  been  interchanged  between  this  town 
and  Holyhead  in  the  short  space  of  three 
minutes;  the  signal  stations  extending  along 
the  coast,  at.  intervals  of  eight  miles  distance 
from  each  other. 

The  limits  of  the  port,  as  fixed  by  Govern¬ 
ment  Commissioners,  in  1723,  extend  “  from 
the  Red  Stones  in  Hollyake,  at  the  point  of 
Wirrall,  southerly  to  the  foot  of  the  river 
called  Ribble  Water,  in  a  direct  line  north¬ 
erly,  and  so  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
said  river  to  Hesketh  bank  easterly,  and  to 
the  rivers  Asland  and  Douglas  there,  and  so 
all  along  the  coasts  of  Meols  and  Formby, 
unto  the  river  Mersey,  and  all  over  the  rivers 
Mersey,  Irwell,  and  VVeaver.” 

For  the  security  of  the  shipping  in  the 
port,  and  for  the  greater  facility  of  loading 
and  unloading  merchandise,  an  immense 
range  of  docks  and  warehouses,  extending 
upwards  of  two  miles  along  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river,  has  been  constructed,  on  a  scale 
of  unparalleled  magnificence  ;  and  forms  one 
of  those  characteristics  of  commercial  great¬ 
ness  in  which  this  town  is  unrivalled. 

The  Docks  were  of  three  kinds ;  the  Wet 
Docks,  the  Dry  Docks,  and  the  Graving 
Docks.  The  Wet  Docks  are  chiefly  de¬ 
signed  for  ships  of  great  burthen,  employed 
in  the  foreign  trade,  and  which  float  in  them 
at  all  states  of  the  tide,  the  water  being  re¬ 
tained  by  gates;  the  Dry  Docks,  so  called 
because  they  are  left  dry  when  the  tide  is 
out,  are  chiefly  appropriated  to  coasting  ves¬ 
sels;  and  the  Graving  Docks,  which  admit 
or  exclude  the  water  at  pleasure,  are  adapted 
to  the  repair  of  ships,  during  which  they  are 
kept  dry,  and  when  completed  are  floated  out 
by  admitting  the  tide. 

The  Old  Dock,  which  was  the  first  of  the 
kind  constructed  in  England,  (in  1708?)  is 
not  now  in  use,  its  site  having  been  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  erection  of  the  New  Custom 
House,  (engraved  in  the  Mirror,  vol.  xxiii., 
page  160,)  and  other  offices  connected  with 
the  trade  of  the  port. 

The  Dry  Dock,  which  has  been  converted 
into  a  Wet  Dock,  was  commenced  in  1738. 
It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  sloops  from  the 
North  coast,  which  import  corn,  provisions, 
and  slate,  and  convey  back  the  produce  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  Portu- 
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pal,  and  the  Baltic.  It  has  a  quay  500  yards 
in  length,  and  has  communication  with  three 
Graving  Docks. 

The  Salt  House  Dock,  so  named  from  some 
salt-works  formerly  contiguous  to  it,  was 
constructed  about  the  same  time  as  the  Dry 
Dock  ;  the  upper  part  of  it  is  chiefly  for  ships 
that  are  laid  up,  and  the  lower  part  for  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  Levant,  Irish,  and  coasting  trades. 
The  quay  is  759  yards  in  extent,  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  warehouses,  arcades  for  foot  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  extensive  sheds. 

George’s  Dock,  (represented  in  the  pre¬ 
fixed  Engraving,*)  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1761-2,  at  an  expense  of  21,0007  It 
was  originally  246  yards  in  length,  and  100 
yards  in  breadth,  with  a  quay  of  760  yards 
in  extent  ;  but  it  has  been  extended,  and  the 
quay  is  now  1,001  yards  in  length:  on  the 
east  side  is  a  vast  range  of  warehouses,  in 
front  of  which  is  an  arcade  lor  foot  passen¬ 
gers  ;  on  the  west  side  are  sheds ;  at  the 
north  and  south  ends  of  the  Dock  are  hand¬ 
some  cast-iron  bridges,  and  a  parade  is  con¬ 
tinued  westward  for  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  river.  This  Dock  has  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  tv/o  preceding  Docks,  and 
also  with  the  Prince’s  Dock,  by  basins,  so  as 
to  preclude  the  necessity  of  returning  into  the 
river. 

The  King’s  Dock,  commenced  in  the  year 
1785,  is  270  yards  in  length,  and  96  in 
breadth,  and  is  appropriated  to  vessels  laden 
with  tobacco.  New  warehouses  for  this  com¬ 
modity  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  quay, 
and  are  575  feet  in  length,  and  239  in 
depth  ;  the  old  tobacco  warehouses,  on  the 
opposite  side,  having  been  converted  into 
sheds.  Ships  from  the  Baltic,  freighted  with 
timber  and  naval  stores,  discharge  their  car¬ 
goes  on  this  quay,  across  the  entrance  to 
which  is  a  handsome  swivel  bridge  of  cast 
iron.  This  Dock  has  a  communication  on 
the  south  with  a  Dry  Dock,  and  two  Graving 
Docks. 

The  Queen’s  Dock,  constructed  at  the 


same  time  as  the  above,  is  470  yards  long 
and  227|  broad,  with  a  spacious  quay;  and 
is  chiefly  occupied  by  vessels  freighted  with 
timber,  and  by  those  employed  by  the  Dutch 
and  Baltic  traders.  At  the  south  end,  it 
communicates  with  a  basin  of  considerable 
extent,  called  the  Biunswick  half-tide  Dock, 
which  is  also  connected  with  the  Brunswick 
Dry  Basin.  On  the  south  of  the  half-tide 
Dock,  is  a  new  Dock  of  larger  dimensions 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  called  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  Dock,  with  a  basin  to  the  south  of  it, 
and  patent  slips  for  repairing  vessels. 

The  Prince’s  Dock,  commenced  in  1811, 
was  opened  with  great  ceremony,  on  the  day 
of  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  (1821.)  It 
is  500  yards  in  length,  and  106  in  breadth  : 
at  the  north  end  is  a  spacious  basin,  and  at 
the  south  it  communicates  with  the  basin  of 
George’s  Dock;  the  quays  and  sheds  are 
spacious,  and  along  the  west  side,  near  the 
river,  is  a  fine  parade,  750  yards  long  and  1 1 
wide,  defended  by  a  stone  parapet,  from 
which  is  a  delightful  view  of  the  river  and 
shipping.  To  the  north  of  the  basin  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  Dock,  are  four  spacious  Wet 
Docks,  and  a  large  Graving  Dock. 

The  Duke’s  Dock,  between  Salthouse  and 
the  King’s  Docks,  belongs  to  the  trustees  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Bridgwater,  for  the  use  of 
flats,  and  has  commodious  warehouses.  The 
several  carriers  by  water  have  also  basins 
on  the  river,  for  their  barges,  with  quays. 
The  Mersey  aud  Irwell  Navigation  Company 
have  a  small  dock,  called  Manchester  Dock 
for  the  flats  employed  in  that  extensive  trade, 
and  for  the  transport  to  this  town  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Cheshire,  and  the  adjoining 
counties. f 

At  the  outset  of  this  paper,  we  adverted  to 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  trade  of  Liverpool, 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  as  unequalled  in 
the  annals  of  commerce;  a  statement  which 
will  be  strengthened  by  the  following  account 
of  the  vessels  entering  the  port,  and  the 
duties  paid  annually  : 


Year. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Dock  Dues. 

Town  Dues. 

Total. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

1780 

2,261 

3,528 

7 

9 

3,978  14 

3 

7,507  2 

4 

1790 

4,223 

10,037 

6 

2 

10,924 

4 

11 

20,061  11 

1 

1800 

4,746 

450,060 

23,319 

13 

6 

17.515 

18 

4 

40,835  11 

10 

1810 

6,729 

734,391 

805,033 

65,782 

1 

6 

30,044 

15 

10 

95,926  16 

10 

1820 

7,276 

94,412 

11 

10 

31,519 

0 

4 

125,931  12 

2 

1825 

10,837 

1,223,820 

128,691 

19 

8 

44,521 

8 

9 

173,513  8' 

5 

1830 

11,214 

1.411,964 

151,329 

17 

0 

48,644 

1 

0 

199,973  18 

0 

1836 

14,999 

1,947,613 

244,814 

5 

9 

64,292 

5 

7 

309,106  11 

4 

1837 

15,038 

1,958,984 

191,330 

15 

9 

A  reduction  of  38|  per 

cent,  was 

made  in 

IJ.37I  tons  more  in 

1837  than 

in 

the  dock  rates,  by  the  old  Liverpool  Corpora¬ 
tion,  before  going  out  of  office ;  but  the 
expense  of  constructing  new  Docks,  besides  a 
debt  of  ^1,400,000  will  render  any  farther 
reduction  in  the  dues  extremely  problematical. 
The  Tonnage  has  continued  to  increase,  being 

*  From  one  of  a  Set  of  Lithographic  Views  in  Li¬ 
verpool,  by  Bairds,  John-strect. 

Q  2 


there  has  since  been  a  farther  augmentation. 

Unfortunately,  the  accommodation  for  this 
trade  has  not  kept  pace  with  its  increase;  for 
although  great  exertions  have  been  made, 
and  are  still  making,  by  the  former  and  pre- 

4  The  substance  of  these  details  has  been  abridged 
from  Lewis’s  Topographical  Dictionary :  art,  Liver¬ 
pool. 
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sent  Dock  Trustees,  the  inconvenience  is 
only  partially  remedied. 

The  docks  at  present  in  operation  and 
those  constructing  extend  about  three  miles 
along  the  shore  of  the  Mersey,  and  any  fur¬ 
ther  longitudinal  extension  of  them,  will 
throw  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  busi¬ 
ness  ;  in  one  part  only  can  they  be  extended 
inland  (near  the  new  Custom  House,)  and 
that  at  an  enormous  expense,  the  ground 
being  of  the  average  value  of  five  pounds  per 
square  yard. 

When  those  docks  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
struction  are  completed,  the  whole  will  give 
a  frontage  of  about  8,750  lineal  yards,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  basins,  which  are  dry  at  low 
water.  This  will  afford  Quay  Berths  for  218 
ships  of  300  tons,  whilst  four  times  that 
number  of  vessels  are  frequently  crowded  into 
the  docks,  to  the  great  obstruction  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  imminent  danger  of  accident  from 
fire. 

The  cost  of  constructing  these  docks  was 
stated,  in  1831,  to  exceed  two  millions  and  a 
half  sterling.  The  internal  management  of 
each  dock  is  entrusted  to  a  master  resident 
on  the  spot ;  and  the  government  of  the 
whole  establishment  is  vested,  by  an  act  of 
parliament  obtained  in  1825,  in  a  committee. 

To  extend  the  dock  accommodation  at 
Liverpool,  and  thus  to  remedy  the  obstruction 
of  business  just  mentioned,  it  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  convert  Wallasey  Pool,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  Mersey,  into  a  Dock,  capable 
of  containing  more  than  three  times  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ships  that  Liverpool  can;  this  can 
be  done  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  The 
late  Mr.  Telford  is  known  to  have  approved  of 
this  design,  having,  in  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Nimmo  and  Stevenson,  surveyed  the 
Pool  in  1828;  when  their  report  was  so  fa¬ 
vourable  that  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool 
bought  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mersey  of  the 
proprietors.  Since  that  report  was  made,  a 
channel  has  been  discovered  by  which  vessels 
drawing  ten  feet  of  water,  may  enter  the 
Mersey  at  low  water;  so  that  the  necessity  of 
a  new  channel  to  seaward,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Telford,  is  partly  done  away  with  ; 
whilst  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  trade  has  fully  borne  out  the  views  of  the 
above  eminent  Engineers,  of  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  accommodation  of  the  port. 
Docks  can  be  constructed  here  at  a  much 
less  cost  than  on  the  Liverpool  side  ;  and  a 
great  advantage  will  accrue  in  saving  the 
expense  of  loading  and  re-shipping  the 
goods,  which  is  now  very  considerable. 

Much  of  the  above  information  respecting 
the  present  state  of  the  port  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with 
the  localities  of  Liverpool,  as  a  postcript  to  a 
Pamphlet  proposing  the  conversion  of  Wal¬ 
lasey  Pool  into  a  Dock  ;*  to  be  effected  in 
*  A  Letter  to  tlie  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Ship- 


connexion  with  a  Joint-Stock  Bank,  or 
<c  Dock-Bank.” 

The  writer  of  the  pos*cript  to  Mr.  En- 
derby’s  Pamphlet  observes,  by  the  way.  that 
“  the  increase  of  trade  in  Liverpool  has  not 
been  occasioned  by  any  advantage  it  pos¬ 
sesses  as  a  port,  but  by  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  and  skill  in  the  different  manufac¬ 
turing  towns  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
Cheshire  and  Staffordshire  ;  and  the  easy 
access  to  these  places  by  canals,  and  latterly 
by  railroads.  It  has,  in  short,  become  the 
port  of  the  West  of  England  ;  and  although 
London  must  always  command  the  trade  of 
Europe,  the  vast  and  increasing  trade  of 
America  and  the  colonies  must  centre  in 
Liverpool,  notwithstanding  four-fifths  of  the 
produce  imported  is  sent  by  canal  or  railroad.” 

Associated  with  the  rapid  rise  of  Liverpool 
is  an  idea  that  the  commerce  with  other 
parts  of  the  world  has,  for  some  years,  been 
leaving  London  for  Liverpool.  This  idea  is 
wholly  fallacious ;  for,  although  the  trade  of 
Liverpool  is  augmenting  much  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  the  metropolis,  yet  the  trade  of 
the  latter  has  been  gradually  increasing  for 
many  years.  Annexed  is  a  comparison  of 
the  Number  of  Ships,  with  the  Amount  of 
their  Tonnage,  which  entered  the  Ports  of 
London  and  Liverpool,  in  the  year  ending 
Jan.  5,  1837. 


Ports. 

London 

Liverpool 


British. 

Ships.  Tons. 

3,845  772,046 

1,992  500,952 


Foreign. 
Ships.  Tons. 

1,465  255,875 

897  256.334 


We  may  appositely  here  quote  a  fact,  not  a 
little  interesting  to  Englishmen,  and,  com¬ 
bined  with  our  insular  situation  in  that  great 
highway  of  nations,  the  Atlantic,  not  a  little 
explanatory  of  our  commercial  eminence,  that 
London  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
terrestrial  hemisphere . f 


THE  THAMES  TUNNEL— VII. 
Oun  last  notice  of  this  interesting  labour — 
with  its  indefatigable  Engineer — “  labor  ipse 
voluptas ,”  related  the  irruption  of  the  river 
on  August  23rd  of  last  year.  (See  Mirror, 
vol.  xxx.,  p.  147.)  Since  this  date,  and  with¬ 
in  the  present  year,  there  have  been  other  ir¬ 
ruptions  which  have  been  remedied  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  work  has  again  progressed. 
But,  the  present  or  proximate  state,  of  the 
Tunnel,  may  best  be  gathered  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  condensation  of  the  Report  of  the  Di¬ 
rectors,  dated  6th  of  March,  1838. 

owners,  &c.  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  By  Charles 
Enderby,  Esq.  P.  Richardson,  Cornhill. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Biscoe,  R.N.,  commanding  the 
brig  Tula,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Enderby,  reached 
a  high  southern  latitude,  where  he  discovered  two 
considerable  tracts  of  land,  one  of  which  in  long.  47° 
E.  he  justly  named  Enderby’s  Land:  both  tracts 
lying  nearly  on  the  Antarctic  circle. 

+  Sir  John  Hersehel’s  Treatise  on  Astronomy, 
(Cabinet  Cyclop.)  chap,  iii  p.  154. 
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“  Notwithstanding  many  causes  of  delay, 
and  many  very  unfavourable  circumstances 
during  the  past  year,  thirty-six  feet  have  been 
added  towards  the  completion  of  the  Tun¬ 
nel  ;  and  of  that  number  sixteen  feet  have 
been  added  within  the  last  seven  weeks, 
being  at  an  average  rate  of  above  two  feet 
per  week. 

“  During  the  year,  much  time  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  considering  and  determining  upon 
the  best  means  of  counteracting  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  the  Work,  which  is  now  car¬ 
ried  on  under  the  deepest  part  of  the  River, 
and  of  which  about  1 00  feet  remain  to  be  done, 
in  ground  unusually  loose  and  disturbed. 

“  During  this  time,  extensive  arrangements 
were  made  for  covering  the  bed  of  the  River 
with  clay  and  gravel,  which,  combined  with 
the  closest  watchfulness,  it  was  hoped  would 
have  enabled  the  Works  to  proceed.  In 
this,  however,  the  Directors  were  disappoint¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  frequent  stoppages  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  urgent  danger,  and  almost  insu¬ 
perable  impediments,  compelled  them  to  con¬ 
sider  the  expediency  of  such  a  reduction  of 
the  establishment  as  should  proportion  the 
expenses  to  the  rate  of  advance,  and  enable 
them,  when  compelled  by  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  ground,  to  suspend  progress  until  by 
the  addition  of  clay  and  gravel,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessary  time  for  their  consolidation,  the 
Shield  could  be  advanced  in  safety. 

“  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Brunei 
drew  up  two  elaborate  Reports,  stating  that 
‘  the  great  expense  attending  the  operations 
of  the  last  eighteen  months  had  not  been  in¬ 
curred  in  the  formation  of  the  Tunnel  itself, 
but  had  arisen  out  of  the  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  a  certain  number  of  experienced  men 
at  all  times,  however  slow  the  progress  may 
have  been,  whose  labour  had  been  almost 
wholly  unavailable  at  those  times  when  a 
suspension  of  the  excavation  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  consolidation  of  the  ground.’ 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  a  slow  progress 
was  both  the  safest  and  the  best,  under  the 
circumstances  then  existing;  and  that  in 
order  to  prevent  the  loss  consequent  upon  the 
maintenance  of  an  expensive  establishment 
without  a  proportionate  advance  of  the  Work, 
it  was  expedient  to  find  some  employment 
for  the  miners  during  the  suspension  of  the 
work  of  excavation.  He  proposed  to  employ 
them  either  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Tunnel  on  the  north  side,  or  the  formation  of 
the  great  carriage-way  descent  on  the  south 
side ;  giving  his  decided  preference  to  a 
commencement  of  the  Works  on  the  north 
(the  Middlesex)  side,  for  this  reason,  viz.  : — 
that  by  the  formation  of  a  well  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Shaft  for  the  footway  descent, 
and  by  connecting  that  well  by  a  driftway 
with  the  Works,  as  they  proceeded  from 
their  present  point,  an  extensive  means  of 
drainage  would  be  afforded  ;  not  only  would 


the  Works  be  expedited,  but  the  chances  of 
an  irruption  of  the  River  would  be  greatly 
diminished,  it  being  obvious  that  the  draw¬ 
ing  off’ the  water  from  the  face  of  the  excava¬ 
tion  would  not  only  tend  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  ground,  but  must  facilitate  materially 
the  operations  of  the  miners. 

“  To  accomplish  these  objects,  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  were  memorialized,  but  their 
decision  was  unfavourable,  and  they  declined 
to  assist  further,  ‘  until  it  should  be  seen  by 
the  further  progress  of  the  Tunnel  towards  the 
Middlesex  side,  that  the  final  satisfactory  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Work  is  absolutely  certain.’ 

“  Further  attempts  were  then  made  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  when  the  River  broke  into  the  Tunnel, 
and  the  Works  were  necessarily  suspended. 

“  In  the  meantime,  the  Directors  devoted 
much  time  to  again  considering  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  a  quicker  and  cheaper  rate  of  pro¬ 
gress  ;  and  they  found  that  the  principal 
difficulties  and  impediments  have  hitherto 
arisen  from  the  influx  of  water  without  ade¬ 
quate  drainage,  from  the  impossibility  of 
covering  the  bed  of  the  River  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  desired,  without  interrupting  the  navi¬ 
gation,  particularly  at  low  tides  ;  and  lastly, 
from  the  want  of  occasional  employment  for 
the  miners  during  periods  of  suspension  of 
work.  These  were  the  great  obstacles  into 
which  all  other  difficulties  resolved  them¬ 
selves. 

“The  Directors  then  came  to  the  opinion, 
that  could  a  sufficient  covering  over  the 
Shield  be  maintained  unbroken  for  some 
time,  the  influx  of  water  would  be  lessened, 
and  that  hence  the  evils  of  imperfect  drain¬ 
age,  (which  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon,)  would  be  greatly  mitigated. 

“  The  Directors  next  obtained  permission 
from  the  City  Authorities  to  alter  the  course 
of  navigation  from  the  north  shore  to  mid¬ 
channel,  the  Company  offering  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  water  way  300  feet  wide,  and 
of  a  sufficient  depth  for  the  usual  navigation 
in  the  middle  of  the  River,  with  the  support 
of  the  Corporations  of  the  City  of  London 
and  the  Trinity  House ;  thus  placing  that 
part  of  the  bed  of  the  River  under  which 
the  Tunnel  is  to  pass,  as  far  as  practicable, 
under  the  control  of  the  engineer. 

“  Vessels  have  also  been  lent  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  for  the  purpose  of  being 
moored  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  the  Tun¬ 
nel,  so  as  to  preserve  the  required  water  way 
of  300  feet  for  the  navigation  ;  and  also  for 
protecting  the  vessels,  which  by  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement  will  be  moored  on  that  side. 

“  But  these  facilities  alone,  however  impor¬ 
tant,  would,  probably,  have  been  unavailing, 
had  not  Mr.  Brunei  devised  some  additional 
means  to  secure  the  advance  of  the  Shield 
through  the  loose  and  shifting  ground  in 
which  it  is  placed ;  the  state  of  which  may 
be  conceived,  when  portions  of  the  Shield 
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have  been  advanced,  not  after  excavation, 
but  by  merely  pushing  some  of  the  poling 
boards  forward,  and  squeezing  away  the 
ground  in  advance. 

“  Tiiis  has  been  accomplished  by  a  new 
mode  of  sustaining  and  locking  together  all 
or  any  number  of  the  poling  boards,  so  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  separated  by  move¬ 
ments  of  the  ground,  or  the  influx  of  water, 
whilst  the  facility  of  working  is  but  slightly 
diminished. 

“  By  the  securities  thus  gained,  both  above 
and  below,  it  is  hoped  that  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  Work  of  about  100  feet 
more  or  less  which  presents  any  real  diffi¬ 
culty,  may  be  overcome. 

“  This  expectation  has  not  been  disappoint¬ 
ed,  though  the  alterations  described  have  not 
been  fully  effected  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  late  frost,  which  stopped  all  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  River,  and  prevented  Mr.  Brunei 
from  completing  the  covering  before  men¬ 
tioned  ;  nevertheless,  since  the  middle  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  last,  upwards  of  two  feet  of  brickwork 
have  been  completed  weekly. 

“  Should,  however,  such  a  system  of  drain¬ 
age  be  obtained  as  Mr.  Brunei  has  pointed 
out,  and  means  be  devised  for  employing  the 
men  whenever  a  suspension  of  the  excava¬ 
tion  is  desirable  ;  then,  not  only  will  the  cost 
of  the  Work  be  lessened,  but  it  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

“  The  irruption  of  the  River  which  took 
place  on  the  23rd  of  August  last,  did  no 
damage  to  the  Tunnel,  On  the  25th,  two 
days  after,  the  pumping  was  resumed,  and  on 
the  3lst  of  August,  the  Tunnel  was  again 
accessible,  and  150  feet  of  it  lighted  up  for 
the  usual  progress  of  the  Work. 

“  On  the  3rd  of  November,  the  River  again 
made  its  way  into  the  Tunnel.  On  the  5th, 
pumping  was  resumed,  and  on  the  18th  of 
November,  the  Shield  was  reached  and  in¬ 
spected  ;  nor  were  the  Works  injured  by  this 
second  irruption. 

“  The  last  irruption  was  unhappily  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  loss  of  one  life,  ‘  which  was 
purely  accidental,  and  not  through  any  ne¬ 
glect  of  the  Company  or  Engineers.’  ” 

Reference  is  then  made  to  the  Report  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  July,  1837, 
concluding  with  the  recommendation  to  the 
Treasury  to  continue  the  advance.  The  tes¬ 
timony  is  subjoined  of  “  Mr.  Walker,  the 
Engineer,  who  was  specially  sent  try  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  investigate  the  Works.  As  to 
the  accounts  and  papers  being  kept  with 
great  detail, — 4  that  department  appeared  as 
creditable  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Charlier,  as 
the  Engineering  part  was  to  Mr.  Brunei.’ 

The  Report  concludes  by  “  referring  the 
Proprietors  to  the  satisfactory  progress  made 
during  the  last  few  weeks  upon  the  improv¬ 
ed  plan  of  operation,  which  at  the  present 
rate  of  working  will  before  the  next  general 


meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  carry  the  Tunnel 
through  the  hazardous  portion  of  the  Work.’’ 

It  is  added,  that  upon  the  “  highest  esti¬ 
mate  yet  formed,  the  gross  cost  of  the  Tun¬ 
nel  will  still  fall  far  short  of  any  of  the  late  Me¬ 
tropolitan  communications  between  the  two 
banks  of  the  Thames;  and  that  from  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  commerce  and  population  on  both 
sides  of  the  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tun¬ 
nel,  and  the  constant  intercourse  carried  on 
between  all  the  great  Docks  which  are  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  Wharfs  of  the  Coasting 
Traders,  which  are  principally  on  the  south 
side, — there  is  as  little  room  to  doubt  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  the  Work,  as  of  a  considerable  re¬ 
ceipt  of  Tolls.” 

Select  33togt:apIj£. 


FIH.MIN  ABAUZIT. 

One  of  the  most  truly  learned  and  exemplary 
characters  which  has  ever  graced  the  page  of 
modern  history,  was  Fnmin  Abauzrt.  His 
memory  more  particularly  deserves  to  be  re¬ 
corded  by  the  pen  of  the  biographer,  by 
reason  of  the  extraordinary  learning  which 
he  acquired  under  all  the  disadvantages, 
which  could  hinder  and  discourage  him ; 
and  his  biography  furnishes  a  noble  and 
excellent  example  of  what  great  things  can 
be  achieved  by  continued  application  and 
persevering  industry.  Our  admiration  cannot 
certainly  fail  to  be  excited,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  great  extent  and  splendour  ot  his 
literary  attainments  ;  and  our  wonder  that 
any  one  could  have  remained  so  Ann  and 
undaunted  amid  the  innumerable  dangers 
and  perils  which  encompas.-ed  him  on  every 
side,  owing  to  his  religious  opinions.  Pro¬ 
testantism  was  then  only  in  its  infancy,  so 
that  its  adherents  were  assailed  with  all  the 
cruelties  and  animosities  that  the  fanaticism 
ot  its  enemies  could  devise.  But  the  eyes  of 
men  began  to  be  opened  to  the  infamous  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  latter,  which  by  the  very 
means  that  they  took  to  uphold  their  autho- 
rity,  were  gradually  working  their  own 
downfall. 

Fnmin  Abauzit  was  born  at  Usez,  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  on  the  15th  day  of  Nov.,  a.  d.,  1679, 
In  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
oi  Nantes,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Geneva ;  but  his  mother  was  seized  and 
imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  of  the  castle  at 
Somieres,  from  whence  it  is  very  probable 
she  would  never  have  escaped,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  welcome  absence  of  the  governor 
of  the  fortress,  whose  brother  took  compas¬ 
sion  on  her  and  released  her.  After  this,  she 
immediately  repaired  to  Geneva,  where  she 
employed  her  whole  time  upon  the  education 
of  her  son,  Firmin.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  lie  was  endowed  with  great  zeal  for  all 
kinds  ot  literature,  but  especially  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  the  progress  lie  made  in  his 
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studies  was  truly  surprising.  In  the  year 
1698,  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Bayle  and  Jussieu  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  to  England,  where  he  was  warmly 
encouraged  hy  our  illustrious  countryman, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Leibnitz,  the 
celebrated  German  philosopher,  and  who  in 
a  letter  to  Abauzit  says  :  “  I  know  that  you 
are  a  very  fit  person  to  judge  between  Leib¬ 
nitz  and  me.” 

During  his  sojourn  in  England,  he  was 
greatly  patronized  by  the  reigning  mcnarchs, 
William  and  Mary,  who  directed  Michael  le 
Vassar  to  appoint  him  to  some  honourable 
and  lucrative  situation.  This,  however,  he 
would  not  accept,  .but  returned  to  Geneva,  of 
which  place  he  was  elected  librarian  in  1726, 
the  same  year  that  his  mother  died.  In  1730, 
he  published  a  new  edition  of  Isaac  Spon’s 
History  of  Geneva,  in  two  vols.,  J2mo;  this 
work  went  through  three  editions.  He  also 
wrote  an  Essay  on  the  Apocalypse  ;  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  Eucharist ;  on  the  Mysteries  of 
Religion  ;  Paraphrases  and  Explanations  of 
certain  portions  of  the  Scripture.  He  died 
on  the  20th  of  March,  a.  d.  1767*  aged 
87  years. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  this  exemplary 
person.  Generous  and  unassuming,  he  never 
sought  to  obtain  glory  for  himself,  but  was 
always  ready,  and  indeed  eager,  to  commu¬ 
nicate  knowledge  to  others.  His  greatest 
pleasure  consisted  in  living  in  obscurity  ;  and 
it  may,  indeed,  be  owing  to  this  extreme 
diffidence  that  his  acquirements  were  not  so 
universally  appreciated,  and  did  not  receive 
that  applause  which  they  undoubtedly  me¬ 
rited.  T.  J. 


THE  BANSHEE. 

The  following  narrative  is  extracted  from  Mr. 
C.  Croker’s  Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions 
of  the  South  of  Ireland : — The  Reverend 
Charles  Bunworth  was  rector  of  Buttevant, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  He  was  a  man  of  unaf¬ 
fected  piety  and  sound  learning ;  pure  in 
heart,  and  benevolent  in  intention.  By  the 
rich  he  was  respected,  and  by  the  poor  be¬ 
loved  ;  nor  did  a  difference  of  creed  prevent 
their  looking  up  to  him  in  matters  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  seasons  of  distress,  confident  of 
receiving  from  him  the  advice  and  assistance 
that  a  father  would  afford  his  children.  He 
was  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country ;  to  him,  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town  of  Newmarket,  came  both 
Curran  and  Yelverton  for  advice  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  previous  to  their  entrance  at  Dublin 
College.  Young,  indigent,  and  inexperienced, 
these  afterwards  eminent  men  received  from 


him,  in  addition  to  the  advice  they  sought, 
pecuniary  aid  ;  and  the  brilliant  career  that 
was  theirs,  justified  the  discrimination  of  the 
giver.  But  what  extended  the  fame  of  Mr. 
Bunworth  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pa¬ 
rishes  adjacent  to  his  own,  was  his  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  Irish  harp,  and  his  hospitable 
reception  and  entertainment  of  the  poor 
harpers  who  travelled  from  house  to  house 
about  the  country.  Grateful  to  their  patron, 
these  itinerant  minstrels  sang  his  praises  to 
the  tinkling  accompaniment  of  their  harps, 
invoking  in  return  for  his  bounty  abundant 
blessings  on  his  white  head,  and  celebrating 
in  their  rude  verses  the  blooming  charms  of 
his  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Mary.  It  was 
all  these  poor  fellows  could  do  ;  but  who  can 
doubt  that  their  gratitude  was  sincere,  when, 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Bunworth’s  death,  there 
were  fifteen  harps  deposited  on  the  loft  of 
his  granary,  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  last 
members  of  a  race  which  has  now  ceased  to 
exist  ?  Trifling,  no  doubt,  in  intrinsic  value 
were  these  relics,  yet  there  is  something  in 
gifts  of  the  heart  that  merits  preservation ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  when  he  died, 
these  harps  were  broken  up  one  after  the 
other,  and  used  as  firewood,  by  an  ignorant 
follower  of  the  family,  who,  on  their  removal 
to  Cork  for  a  temporary  change  of  scene,  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  house. 

About  a  week  previous  to  Mr.  Bunworth’s 
dissolution,  and  early  in  the  evening,  a  noise 
was  heard  at  the  hall-door,  resembling  the 
shearing  of  sheep  ;  but  at  the  time  no  parti¬ 
cular  attention  was  paid  to  it.  It  was  nearly 
eleven  o’clock  the  same  night,  when  Kava- 
nagh,  the  herdsman,  returned  from  Mallow, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  in  the  afternoon 
for  some  medicine,  and  was  observed  by  Miss 
Bunworth,  to  whom  he  delivered  the  parcel, 
to  be  much  agitated.  At  this  time,  her 
father  was  by  no  means  considered  in  danger. 
“  What  is  the  matter,  Kavanagh  ?”  asked 
Miss  Bunworth  ;  but  the  poor  fellow,  with  a 
bewildered  look,  only  uttered,  u  The  master, 
Miss,  he  is  going  from  us  j”  and,  overcome 
with  real  grief,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
Miss  Bunworth,  who  was  a  woman  of  strong 
nerve,  inquired  if  anything  he  had  learned 
in  Mallow  induced  him  to  suppose  that  her 
father  was  worse. — “  No,  Miss,”  said  Kava¬ 
nagh,  “  it  was  not  in  Mallow.’’ — “  Kava¬ 
nagh,”  said  Miss  Bunworth,  “  I  fear  you  have 
been  drinking,  which,  I  must  say,  I  did  not 
expect  at  such  a  time  as  the  present,  when  it 
was  your  duty  to  have  kept  yourself  sober ;  I 
thought  you  might  have  been  trusted  :  what 
should  we  have  done  if  you  had  broken  the 
medicine-bottle,  or  lost  itp  for  the  doctor 
said  it  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  that 
your  master  should  take  the  medicine  to-night. 
But  I  will  speak  to  you  in  the  morning,  when 
you  are  in  a  fitter  state  to  understand  what 
I  say.”  Kavanagh  looked  with  a  stupidity 
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of  aspect  which  did  rot  serve  to  remove  the 
impression  of  his  being  drunk,  as  his  eyes 
appeared  heavy  and  dull  after  the  flood  of 
tears ;  but  his  voice  was  not  that  of  an  intox¬ 
icated  person.  “  Miss,”  said  he,  “  neither 
bit  nor  sup  has  passed  my  lips  since  I  left 

this  house  ;  but  the  master - ”• — “  Speak 

softly,”  said  Miss  Bunworth,  “  he  sleeps,  and 
is  going  on  as  well  as  we  could  expect.” — 
tc  Praise  be  to  God  for  that,”  replied  Kava- 
nagh ;  “  but,  oh !  Miss,  he  is  going  from 
us,  we  shall  lose  him,  we  shall  lose  him,” 
and  he  wrung  his  hands  together. — “  What 
is  it  you  mean  ?”  asked  Miss  Bunworth. — 
“  The  Banshee  has  come  for  him,  Miss,” 
replied  Kavanagh ;  “  for  as  I  came  through 
the  glen  of  Ballybeg,  she  was  along  with  me, 
keening,  screaching,  and  clapping  her  hands, 
by  my  side,  every  step  of  the  way,  with  her 
long,  white  hair  falling  about  her  shoulders, 
and  I  could  occasionally  hear  her  repeat  the 
master’s  name  as  plain  as  ever  I  heard  it. 
When  I  came  to  the  old  abbey,  she  parted 
from  me,  and  turned  into  the  pigeon-field 
next  the  burial-ground,  and  folding  her  cloak 
about  her,  sat  down  under  the  tree  that  was 
struck  by  the  lightning,  and  began  keening 
bitterly.”  —  “Kavanagh,”  said  Miss  Bun¬ 
worth,  who  had  listened  attentively  to  this 
remarkable  relation,  “  my  father  is,  I  believe, 
better ;  and  I  hope  will  himself  soon  be  up 
and  able  to  convince  you  that  the  whole  is 
but  the  creation  of  your  fancy  :  nevertheless, 
I  charge  you  not  to  mention  what  you  have 
told  me,  for  there  is  no  occasion  to  frighten 
your  fellow-servants  with  the  story.” 

Mr.  Bunworth  gradually  declined ;  but 
nothing  particular  occurred  until  the  night 
previous  to  his  death :  that  'night  both  his 
daughters,  exhausted  with  continued  attend¬ 
ance  and  watching,  were  prevailed  upon  to 
seek  some  repose  ;  and  an  elderly  lady,  a  near 
relative  and  friend  of  the  family,  remained 
by  the  bedside  of  their  father.  The  old  gen¬ 
tleman  lay  then  in  the  parlour,  he  had  been 
removed  in  the  morning  at  his  own  request, 
fancying  the  change  would  afford  him  relief ; 
and  the  head  of  his  bed  was  placed  close  to 
the  window.  In  a  room  adjoining,  sat  some 
male  friends ;  and,  as  usual  on  like  occasions 
of  illness,  in  the  kitchen,  many  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  family  had  assembled.  The 
night  was  serene  and  moonlight ;  and  the 
sick  man  having  fallen  asleep,  nothing  broke 
the  stillness  of  their  melancholy  watch ; 
when  the  little  party  in  the  room  adjoining 
the  parlour,  the  door  of  which  stood  open, 
was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  sound  at  the  win¬ 
dow  near  the  bed  :  a  rose-tree  grew  outside 
the  window,  so  close  as  to  touch  the  glass ; 
this  was  forced  aside  with  some  uoise,  and  a 
low  moaning  was  heard,  accompanied  by 
clapping  of  hands,  as  if  of  a  female  in  deep 
affliction.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sound  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  person  holding  the  mouth 


close  to  the  window.  The  lady  who  sat  by 
the  bedside  of  Mr.  Bunworth  went  into  the 
adjoining  room,  aud,  in  the  tone  of  alarm, 
inquired  of  the  gentlemen  there,  if  they  had 
heard  the  Banshee.  Sceptical  of  supernatural 
appearances,  two  of  them  rose  hastily  and 
went  out  to  discover  the  cause  of  these 
sounds,  which  they  also  had  distinctly  heard. 
They  walked  round  the  house,  examining 
every  spot  of  ground,  particularly  near  the 
window  from  whence  the  voice  had  proceeded; 
the  bed  of  earth  beneath,  in  which  the  rose- 
tree  was  planted,  had  been  recently  dug,  and 
the  print  of  a  footstep,  if  the  tree  had  been 
forced  aside  by  mortal  hand,  would  have 
invariably  remained  ;  but  they  could  perceive 
no  such  impression ;  and  an  unbroken  still¬ 
ness  reigned  without.  In  the  hope  of  dis¬ 
pelling  the  mystery,  they  continued  their 
search  anxiously  along  the  road,  from  the 
straightness  of  which,  and  the  lightness  of 
the  night,  they  were  enabled  to  see  some 
distance  around  them  ;  but  all  was  silent  and 
deserted,  and  they  returned  surprised  and 
disappointed  ;  when  they  were  much  more 
astonished  on  learning,  that  the  whole  time 
of  their  absence,  those  who  remained  within 
the  house  had  heard  the  moaning  and  clapping 
of  hands  even  louder  and  more  distinct  than 
before  they  had  gone  out ;  and  no  sooner 
was  the  door  of  the  room  closed  on  them, 
than  they  again  heard  the  same  mournful 
sounds.  Every  succeeding  hour  the  sick 
man  became  worse,  and,  as  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  morning  appeared,  Mr.  Bunworth 
expired.  W.  G.  C. 


dfute 

THE  NEW  STATE  HALL,  ALBANY,  U.  S. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  the  description 
of  the  new  State  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
and  which  is  represented  by  the  above  En¬ 
graving,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  briefly 
the  following  laws,  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  this  state,  relating  to  its  construction. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate,  in  1833,  to  examine  the 
present  State  Hall,  which  reported  in  favour 
of  taking  down  the  wing  fronting  on  Lodge- 
street,  and  of  erecting  another  of  more  suit¬ 
able  dimensions,  and  which  should  be  fire 
proof.  A  law  was  thereupon  passed,  au¬ 
thorizing  the  trustees  to  repair  the  buildings 
in  which  the  public  offices  and  records  are 
kept,  and,  in  their  discretion,  to  erect  a  new 
building  in  place  of  the  wing ;  and  an  ap¬ 
propriation  was  made  to  carry  the  law  into 
effect. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted 
to  fit  the  above  building  to  the  wants  of 
the  state,  another  law  was  passed  at  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  same  session,  1833,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  trustees,  in  their  discretion,  to  sell 
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the  State  Hall,  together  with  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  same,  and  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale,  and  the  moneys  already 
expropriated,  to  purchase  a  site  and  erect  a 
new  State  Hall. 

The  trustees  deeming  the  appropriations 
insufficient  to  justify  the  purchase  of  a  site, 
and  the  commencing  of  the  building,  made  a 
report  to  that  effect  in  1834 ;  whereupon  a 
further  appropriation  was  made,  which  en¬ 
abled  the  trustees  to  purchase  the  present 
site,  fronting  upon  the  academy  square,  and 
to  commence  the  new  building.  The  trus¬ 
tees  submitted  the  plans  and  estimates  to  the 
legislature  in  1835. 

The  new  State  Hall  covers  an  area  of  138 
by  88  feet,  and  contains  four  stories.  The 
longest  sides  running  nearly  north  and  south, 
and  the  principal  front  facing  west,  towards 
the  academy  park,  and  separated  from  it  by 
Eagle-street.  The  materials  with  which  the 
building  is  constructed  are  brick  and  stone, 
and  the  exterior  is  faced  with  cut  stone  from 
Mount-Pleasant.  The  ceilings  are  arched 
with  brick,  which  arches  support  the  floors 
of  the  several  stories,  rendering  the  whole 
fire  proof.  The  roof  is  covered  with  copper. 
The  walls  are  made  unusually  thick,  in  order 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  internal  arches 
and  floors  ;  and  additional  strength  is  gained 
by  strong  iron  anchors  at  each  floor,  run¬ 
ning  longitudinally  and  transversely,  and 
firmly  leaded  into  the  external  walls. 

The  principal  and  second  stories  are  orna¬ 
mented,  externally,  with  Grecian  antse,  which 
rest  upon  the  projecting  die  of  the  building, 
and  extend  upwards  to  the  attic  story,  and 
which  support  the  entablature  extending 
round  the  building  at  the  upper  termination 


of  the  two  principal  stories.  The  west  front 
is  ornamented  by  a  well-proportioned  por¬ 
tico,  comprising  six  Grecian  Ionic  columns, 
supported  by  the  steps  and  platforms  at  the 
principal  entrance,  and  surmounted  by  suit¬ 
able  proportioned  entablature  and  pediment. 
The  east  side  is  ornamented  by  a  similar 
pediment,  supported  by  antse.  A  neat  cor¬ 
nice  terminates  the  attic  story,  surmounted 
by  the  parapet,  which  is  intended  to  conceal 
the  roof. 

A  hemispherical  doom,  of  forty  feet  dia¬ 
meter,  containing  the  sash  through  which 
the  light  passes  to  the  rotunda,  terminates 
the  upper  part  of  the  building. 

The  basement  story  contains  six  rooms  of 
22  by  33  feet,  and  two  dark  rooms  of  the 
same  dimensions,  suitable  for  wood  and  coal ; 
also  two  halls  of  22  by  33  feet,  and  two  of 
10  by  45  feet,  and  an  area  under  the  rotunda, 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  of  33  feet  dia¬ 
meter.  The  basement  story  is  fourteen  feet 
high,  including  the  arches  and  floors.  The 
principal  story  contains  six  rooms  of  22  by 
33  feet,  one  room  33  by  47  feet,  two  rooms 
of  13  by  22  feet,  two  halls  10  by  45  feet,  and 
one  hall  of  22  by  33  feet,  which  latter  is  at 
the  principal  entrance,  and  contains  the  stair¬ 
cases  :  and  the  rotunda,  which  is  33  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  second  and  third  stories,  each  con¬ 
tains  nine  rooms  of  22  by  33  feet,  a  hall  of  22 
by  33  feet,  and  two  halls  of  10,  by  45  feet  and 
the  rotunda  of  thirty-three  feet  diameter. 
The  principal  and  second  stories,  including 
the  floors  and  arches,  occupy  22  feet  each  in 
height,  the  attic  story  is  fourteen  feet  in  the 
clear.  The  whole  height  of  the  building, 
above  the  side-walk,  at  the  west  front,  is 
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about  sixty-five  feet;  the  declivity  of  the 
ground  eastward  increases  the  height  of  the 
east  side  to  about  seventy-four  feet. 

The  interior  is  furnished  in  a  plain  style, 
in  all  respects  suited  to  the  purposes  of  pub¬ 
lic  offices.  The  rotunda  has  an  estrade  or 
gallery  extending  round  it  at  the  second  and 
third  story  floors,  which  is  supported  by 
eight  stone  columns  in  each  story,  and  in¬ 
closed  by  iron  railings,  to  afford  the  neces¬ 
sary  communications  between  the  halls  which 
centre  at  that  point. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  by  an  examination  of 
the  previous  Engraving,  that  the  temple-form 
has  not  been  adhered  to  in  this  edifice  ;  the 
nature  of  the  ground  not  admitting  of  that 
arrangement,  if  it  had  been  considered  the 
most  suitable  that  could  have  been  adopted. 
All  will  readily  admit  the  claims  of  classical 
architecture,  and  the  propriety  of  adopting 
it,  wherever  we  can  do  so,  without  too  great 
a  sacrifice.  But,  where  insurmountable  diffi¬ 
culties  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  adoption, 
we  may,  without  hesitation,  adopt  that  form 
best  suited  to  the  circumstances.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  case  it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  that  those  who  have  admired  the 
modern  buildings  of  Europe,  with  their  ex¬ 
tended  fronts,  ornamented  with  centre  por¬ 
ticos,  and  surmounted  by  suitably  propor¬ 
tioned  attics,  will  not  regret  this  departure 
from  the  temple  form  in  constructing  the 
new  State  Hall. — From  the  Zodiac ,  a  Monthly 
Sheet,  published  in  Albany. 


ffcTaitmtS  ants  Customs, 


HABITS  OF  THE  ROMAN  LADIES. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  “  a  fondness 
for  adorning  the  person,  for  the  sake  of  ob¬ 
taining  admiration  from  men,  is  natural  to 
all  women. ”  Now,  allowing  this  to  be 
true,  surely  no  one  can  condemn  so  laudable 
a  desire  of  pleasing  on  the  part  of  the  fair 
sex,  whatever  may  be  its  ulterior  object. 
The  female  mind,  for  the  most  part  has  so 
few  important  considerations  wherewith  to 
occupy  itself,  and  so  few  opportunities  of 
publicly  displaying  its  judgment  and  taste, 
except  in  matters  of  dress,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  at  seeing  so  much  attention  paid  to 
it,  by  women  of  every  class  ;  beside,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  amount  expended 
by  ladies  in  articles  of  dress  and  bijouterie , 
by  far  exceeds  that  spent  by  the  “  lords  of 
creation  ’’  for  the  same  purpose,  a  female 
fondness  for  fashion  must  always  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  national  blessing,  ancl  one  of  the 
many  advantages  derived  from  a  splendid 
court.  We  would,  however,  by  no  means 
be  understood  as  advocating  that  excessive 
love  of  dress  which  is  indulged  in  by  some, 
reckless  of  all  consequences,  and  which 
would  almost  induce  them,  Tarpeia-like,  to 


sacrifice  their  country  for  a  bracelet.  The 
opening  remark  was  made  on  the  Roman 
ladies  some  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  it 
is  of  their  different  dresses  that  we  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  treat ;  these,  in  splendour,  richness 
and  gracefulness  were  not  surpassed,  even 
by  those  of  the  present  day,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  little  insight  afforded  us  by 
old  Latin  writers  into  the  mysteries  of  a 
Roman  lady’s  toilet. 

The  ladies  of  ancient  Rome  rose  early, 
and  immediately  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  the 
bath,  which  was  sometimes  of  perfumed 
water  ;  they  then  underwent  a  process  of 
polishing  with  pumice-stone,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  smoothing  the  skin,  and,  after  being 
anointed  with  rich  perfumes,  they  threw 
around  them  a  loose  robe  and  retired  to 
their  dressing-rooms,  where  they  received 
morning  visits  from  their  friends,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  merits  of  the  last  eloquent  speech 
delivered  in  the  senate,  or  the  probable 
conqueror  in  the  next  gladiatorial  combat. 
After  the  departure  of  their  visiters  com¬ 
menced  the  business  of  the  toilet,  which 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  time  ; 
the  maids  were  summoned,  to  each  of  whom 
a  different  duty  was  assigned :  some  formed 
a  kind  of  council,  and  only  looked  on  to 
direct  and  assist  the  others  by  their  advice 
and  experience  ;  one  held  the  mirror  before 
her  mistress  ;  while  others  there  were,  to 
whom  it  was  a 

“ - Constant  care. 

The  bodkin,  comb  and  essence  to  prepare.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  looking-glass, 
the  articles  of  the  toilet  were  much  the 
same  as  those  in  use  at  present.  The  glass, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  mirror,  was 
composed  of  a  highly-polished  plate  of 
metal,*  generally  silver,  richly  chased 
around  the  edges,  and  adorned  with  pre¬ 
cious  stones  ;  this  was  not  fixed  in  a  frame, 
like  the  modern  glass,  but  held  by  a  slave. 
The  combs  wrere  formed  of  ivory  and  rose¬ 
wood.  Curling-tongs,  bodkins  and  hair¬ 
pins,  were  also  known  :  the  former  was  a 
simple  bar  of  iron,  heated  in  the  fire,  around 
which  the  hair  was  turned,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  curl ;  the  two  latter  were  made  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  ornamented  with  pearls; 
it  was  probably  with  one  of  these  Eodkins 
that  Cleopatra  gave  herself  a  death-wound, 
and  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  with  an 
adder. 

The  use  of  perfumes,  cosmetics,  and  de¬ 
pilatories,  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  among 
the  Romans  ;  the  first  were  obtained  at  a 
considerable  expense  from  India,  Greece, 
ancl  Persia  ;  there  are  still  in  existence  a 
few  recipes  for  making  the  cosmetics  used 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  which  will  be 

*  LooWmg-glasses  were  known  to  the  Romans, 
and  obtained  from  the  Phoenicians ;  but  they -were 
not  in  general  use. 
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found  to  have  many  ingredients  in  common 
with  similar  preparations  of  our  own  time. 
Ovul  gives  the  following,  and  adds,  that  those 
who  use  it  will  possess  a  complexion  smoother 
than  the  surface  of  their  polished  mirrors : 
— “  Take  two  pounds  of  Lybian  barley,  free 
from  straw  and  chaff,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  pea  of  the  wild-vetch  :  mix  these  with 
ten  eggs  :  let  it  harden,  and  pound  it :  add 
two  ounces  of  hartshorn,  and  a  dozen  roots  of 
the  narcissus,  bruised  in  a  mortar :  two 
ounces  of  gum  and  two  ounces  of  meal :  re¬ 
duce  the  whole  to  a  powder,  sift  it,  and  add 
nine  times  the  quantity  of  honey. ”  Some 
used  poppy-juice  and  water,  and  others  a 
pap  or  poultice,  of  bread  and  milk,  with 
which  they  completely  covered  the  face,  and 
kept  on  in  their  own  houses ;  this,  when 
removed,  left  the  skin  smooth  and  fair.  De¬ 
pilatories  were  used  to  form  and  adorn  the 
eyebrows,  which  it  was  considered  elegant  to 
have  joined  across  the  nose. 

On  one  part  of  a  Roman  lady’s  dressing- 
table,  might  be  seen  her  small  silver  tooth¬ 
brush,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little 
pure  water,  and  occasionally  a  powder  of 
mastic-wood,  formed  her  only  dentifrice ; 
near  it  stood  a  paper  containing  a  black 
powder,  which,  when  ignited,  sent  up  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  thick  smoke,  and  had  the  valuable 
property  of  restoring  the  eyes  to  their  former 
brilliancy,  if  weakened  by  the  gaiety  of  the 
preceding  evening,  or  by  a  sleepless  night, 
occasioned  by  the  constant  serenades  of  her 
lover  beneath  her  window.  Here  was  a 
bottle  of  the  perfume  of  Paestum,  and  there 
a  box  of  rouge,  and  another  of  hair-dye  ;  on 
another  part  lay  a  large  coil,  or  braid,  of  false 
hair,  made  up  by  a  male  hair-dresser,  and 
near  it  were  the  bodkins,  the  chains,  the 
rings,  and,  hard  by,  the  richly-studded  bands 
of  white  and  purple,  which  adorned  the  head; 
this  braid  was  worn  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
the  hair  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  being  all 
pulled  out  by  the  roots.  Continual  changes 
were  taking  place  in  the  fashion  of  wearing 
the  hair  :  at  first  it  was  cut  off“,  as  a  votive 
offering  to  the  gods  ;  but  the  Roman  ladies 
soon  discovered  that  “  a  luxuriant  head  of 
hair  was  a  powerful  auxiliary  of  female 
beauty,”  and  allowed  it  to  grow  :  at  one 
time  it  was  worn  high,  in  bows,  with  a  range 
of  curls  in  front;  at  another  a-la-grecque ; 
then  allowed  to  float  in  the  air  in  a  dishe¬ 
velled  state,  and  again  a-la-militaire,  in  the 
form  ol  a  helmet.  Light  hair  was  sometimes 
worn  over  that  of  a  naturally  dark  shade, 
auburn  being  the  colour  most  esteemed  and 
admired  by  both  sexes ;  those  who  had 
white,  or  dark  hair,  used  saffron  as  a  dye,  to 
give  it  an  aubuin  tinge.  Some  ladies  used 
gold-dust  as  a  hair-powder,  “  which  shed 
such  a  ray  of  glory  around  them  as  dazzled 
all  beholders,  and  gave  their  heads  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  on  fire.”  When  the  ladies 


did  not  “  wear  their  hair,”  they  wore  a  kind 
of  veil,  and  a  turban  or  bonnet,  called  mitra  ; 
this  was  like  a  bishop’s  mitre  in  shape,  but 
not  so  high,  and  with  a  lappet  hanging  over 
each  cheek ;  something,  in  short,  like  a 
modern  mob-cap,  which  elegant  head-dress 
owes  its  origin,  no  doubt,  to  the  classical 
mitra ;  thus  has  the  Roman  female  head¬ 
dress  descended  to  our  times,  not  only  as  one 
of  the  insignia  of  the  members  of  the  right 
reverend  bench,  but  also  in  the  shape  of  a 
covering  for  our  domestic  matrons. 

After  having  performed  their  ablutions, 
and  gone  through  all  the  little  delicate  offices 
of  making  the  complexion,  perfuming  the 
person,  and  endeavouring,  by  art,  to  excel 
nature,  the  Roman  ladies  were  prepared  to 
put  on  their  costly  garments,  which  were 
duly  produced  by  the  slave  who  had  the 
honourable  post  of  “  mistress  of  the  robes.” 
In  the  earlier  ages  the  under-garment — which 
in  other  respects  differed  little  from  the 
modern — was  worn  as  high  as  the  chin  and 
down  to  the  feet,  so  as  to  leave  no  part  of 
the  person  visible  except  the  face.  In  time, 
however,  it  was  cut  lower  and  shortened  ;  over 
this  was  worn  the  tunica ,  a  dress  composed 
of  many  folds,  open  at  the  sides  and  with 
sleeves ;  these  sleeves  were  left  open  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  wrist,  and  fastened  with 
clasps  of  gold  and  silver ;  one  end  of  the 
tunica  was  fixed  to  the  left  shoulder,  while 
the  other  was  carried  across  the  breast  and 
feil  negligently  over  the  right  shoulder  till  it 
touched  the  ground;  this  train  was  generally 
carried  over  the  arm  when  walking,  so  as  to 
show  the  right  ankle  ;  but  it  was  considered 
neglige  and  graceful  to  allow  it  to  drag  on 
the  ground,  instead  of  holding  it  up,  and 
consequently  was  a  custom  much  in  vogue 
among  the  distinguees  of  ancient  Rome. 
This  was  the  dress  worn  during  the  republic ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  from  the  very  vague  accounts 
handed  down  to  us  ;  probably,  as  in  most 
republics,  little  attention  was  paid  to  dress 
at  all  events  it  was  plain  and  simple.  It 
was  not  until  the  time  of  the  emperors  that 
the  goddess  of  fashion  reared  her  head  in  the 
capital  of  the  world,  when,  though  consider¬ 
able  alterations  took  place  in  dress,  yet  a  few 
traits  of  the  former  style  were  retained.  The 
number  of  garments  worn,  varied  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  wearer  ;  they  were 
generally  three:  the  first  was  the  simple  vest; 
the  second  a  kind  of  petticoat,  richly  worked 
in  front  and  surrounded  at  the  waist  by  a  belt, 
which  answered  the  purpose  of  a  corset,  and 
was  formed  in  front  like  a  stomacher,  richly 
studded  with  jewels  :  then  came  the  third 
garment,  the  stola,  which  entirely  superseded 
the  use  of  the  ancient  tunica  ;  this  was  a 
robe,  with  a  small  train,  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  a  deep  border  of  purple  and 
gold  ;  it  was  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  belt, 
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and  the  upper  part  thrown  back,  so  as  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  embroidered  front  of  the  second 
garment  or  petticoat;  on  this  front  was  worn 
the  laticlave,  an  order  or  decoration  of  the 
empire,  granted  to  distinguished  men,  and 
sometimes  assumed  by  females,  in  right  of 
their  husbands.*  Over  all  these  was  worn 
the  pallet,  or  cloak,  with  a  train  of  some 
yards  in  length,  which  fell  from  the  shoulders, 
where  it  was  fastened  by  two  richly  orna¬ 
mented  fibulce,  or  clasps ;  this  train  was 
trimmed  with  gold  and  silver,  and  sometimes 
with  precious  stones,  and  was  usually  carried 
over  the  left  shoulder,  in  the  manner  of  the 
ample  roquelaure  worn  by  gentlemen.  It 
will  be  seen,  from  the  above  description,  that 
there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between 
the  ancient  Roman  dress  and  the  modern 
court-dress  :  the  former,  perhaps,  exceeding 
the  latter  in  gracefulness  and  elegance  of  ap¬ 
pearance,  from  its  numerous  folds  and  flowing 
outline.  The  materials  of  which  these 
dresses  were  composed,  were  silk,  cashmere, 
and  linen.  Embroidery  was  procured  from 
the  Phoenicians  and  Assyrians ;  the  former 
was  most  esteemed,  as  it  was  raised,  while 
the  latter  was  smoth  with  the  surface  of  the 
cloth.  The  only  colour  used  for  robes  was 
white,  trimmed  with  purple,  coloured  clothes 
not  being  considered  “  comme  il  faut  ” 
among  the  higher  orders  at  Rome. 

The  Roman  stocking  was  of  silk,  generally 
pink  or  flesh-coloured,  over  which  was  worn 
a  shoe,  or  rather  boot  reaching  above  the 
ankle,  turned  up  at  the  point  like  a  Chinese 
shoe,  and  laced  up  from  the  instep  tight  to 
the  leg.  This  boot  was  made  of  white  lea¬ 
ther,  or  the  papyrus  bark,  ornamented  with 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels.  Sandals  were  also  in 
use ;  they  consisted  of  a  simple  sole,  with 
riband  attached  to  it, and  was  laced  up  like  a 
modern  sandal,  at  the  same  time  supplying 
the  place  of  a  garter  by  keeping  the  stocking 
up.  We  are  informed  that  coquettes  used 
cork  soles  and  false  insteps  of  cork,  but  never 
disfigured  their  persons  by  the  barbarian 
ornaments  of  necklace,  ring,  or  ear-ring. 

After  the  Roman  lady  had  completed  her 
toilet,  she  sallied  out,  followed  by  a  slave, 
for  a  promenade  beneath  the  porticos  of  the 
Forum,  where  she  could  not  only  cheapen 
goods,  but  also  hear  what  was  going  on  in 
the  law-courts ;  after  continuing  her  walk  up 
the  gentle  ascent  of  the  gay  and  crowded 
Suburra-street,  she  returned  to  her  own  house, 
the  threshold  of  which  (if  she  happened  to 
be  unmarried)  was  adorned  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  placed  there  by  her  young  patrician 
admirers ;  some  of  these  flowers  her  atten¬ 
dants  collected  to  fill  the  splendid  vase  which 
stood  in  her  chamber,  and  preceded  her  to 

*  Orders  were  sometimes  couferred  on  ladies.  The 
Senate  granted  a  riband  of  a  peculiar  pattern  to  the 
wife  and  mother  of  Coriolanus,  to  be  worn  by  them 
in  consideration  of  valuable  services  performed  to  the 
state. 


draw  aside  the  curtain,  which  supplied  the 
place  of  a  door,  into  the  tapestried  and  per¬ 
fumed  apartment ;  here  she  enters,  and, 
sinking  softly  down  into  an  ivory  and  gold 
adorned  chair,  she  is  welcomed  by  the  chirp* 
ing  notes  of  her  favourite  bird,  which  hangs 
near  in  a  gilded  cage.  By  her  side  stands  a 
beautiful  page,  who  gently  watts  a  plume  of 
peacock’s  feathers  around  her  head,  while  a 
slave  presents  a  small  stick  wrapped  around 
with,  apparently,  a  roll  of  straw-coloured 
riband,  but,  in  reality,  it  is  a  letter  from  the 
young  Emilius,  who  adopts  this  mode  of 
writing  in  preference  to  the  usual  waxen 
tablet,  not  only  because  it  is  a  fashion  intro¬ 
duced  from  Greece,  but  because  it  preserves 
most  inviolably  those  secrets  which  are  only 
meant  to  meet  the  eye  of  his  lovely  mistress ; 
far  be  it  from  us  to  pry  into  these  secrets  ; 
so  let  us  now  bid  adieu  to  the  fair  Lucretia, 
who  already  begins  anxiously  to  unrcl  the 
folds  of  her  papyrian  epistle. 


Cljc  -Public  $ottntal£. 


I.OVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

Secretary  King,  who  wrote  the  clever 
“  Memoir  of  his  own  Time,’’  says,  that 
among  all  the  remarkable  men  in  his  recol¬ 
lection  he  never  saw  above  one  or  tw'o  who 
possessed  “  presence  of  mind,”  which  he 
defines  to  be  the  faculty  of  knowing  what  is 
exactly  the  thing  to  be  done  in  the  emer¬ 
gency.  In  common  parlance  this  is  termed 
“  having  one’s  wits  about  one.”  We  should 
wish  to  know  in  what  class  of  the  quick 
witted  he  would  have  placed  the  subject  of 
the  following  recent  adventure. 

As  the  diligence  which  daily  sets  out 
from  Vienna  for  Hungary  stopped  to  break¬ 
fast  at  one  of  the  villages,  a  Colonel  of  the 
Hungarian  Guard,  who  happened  to  ride 
into  the  inn-yard,  was  struck  by  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  a  young  and  respectable  female 
who  had  just  alighted  from  the  carriage. 
He  came  into  the  breakfast-room,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  the  peculiarly  aristocratic  airs  of  that 
peculiarly  aristocratic  corps,  paid  the  young 
lady  marked  attentions,  and  annoyed  her 
and  a  female  friend  who  travelled  with  her 
in  no  ordinary  degree.  At  length  the  car¬ 
riage  set  out  again,  and  the  lady  hoped  that 
she  was  free  from  her  sudden  and  very  trou¬ 
blesome  admirer.  She  was  mistaken.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  Colonel  was  seen  in  full 
gallop  after  the  diligence,  which,  of  course, 
he  soon  overtook.  Riding  up  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  he  again  addressed  the  lady,  told  her 
that  he  had  delayed  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  mounting  a  fresh  horse,  and  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  follow  and  ascertain  where  she 
resided.  This  impertinence  greatly  cha¬ 
grined  her,  but  there  was  no  remedy,  and 
she  sat  in  silence.  The  Colonel,  however, 
persisted,  and  attempted  to  hold  a  conver- 
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sation  with  her,  which  the  liveliness  of  his 
charger,  a  handsome  Styrian  horse,  made 
every  moment  a  more  difficult  affair.  At 
length,  the  horse  and  the  rider  being  equally 
obstinate,  the  matter  came  to  a  quarrel, 
and  the  gallant  Colonel  narrowly  escaped 
being  dismounted  Still  persisting  in  keep¬ 
ing  his  place  at  the  window,  a  passenger  in 
the  coach,  a  remarkably  simple-looking  and 
silent  person,  observed,  that  if  M.  le  Colo¬ 
nel  wished  to  come  into  the  coach  he  would 
give  up  his  seat  to  him  and  ride  the  horse 
for  awhile.  The  Colonel  was  delighted  at 
the  proposal,  and  the  seats  were  instantly 
exchanged  ;  the  gallant  hussar  recommend¬ 
ing  it  to  the  traveller  to  ride  carefully,  as 
his  horse  was  remarkably  high-spirited ; 
the  traveller  shrunk  at  the  news,  but  the 
Colonel  was  already  in  the  diligence,  and  he 
had  obviously  no  alternative.  The  diligence 
now  rolled  on,  the  traveller  rode  timidly 
after  it ;  but  the  charger  seemed  to  have 
him  entirely  at  his  mercy,  for  he  galloped 
sometimes  past  the  carriage  and  sometimes 
back  again,  the  rider  in  such  a  state  of 
alarm  as  attracted  all  eyes  and  greatly 
amused  the  gallant  Colonel.  At  length  the 
road  emerged  into  one  of  the  vast  heaths 
which  are  kept  open  for  the  Austrian  cavalry 
manoeuvres.  Here  the  charger  appeared  to 
know  his  own  ground,  for,  after  a  few  snort- 
ings  and  boundings  beside  the  diligence,  he 
was  seen  suddenly  to  turn,  and  shoot  away 
at  full  speed  far  across  the  plain  and  in  a 
different  direction  from  the  road.  The  Colo¬ 
nel  and  the  passengers  continued  to  gaze, 
and  expected  to  see  the  unlucky  rider  un¬ 
horsed  by  this  furious  speed.  Quite  the 
contrary,  the  rider  kept  his  seat ;  nay,  evi¬ 
dently  had  a  thorough  command  of  the  horse, 
and  on  reaching  an  eminence  half  a  league 
off,  was  seen  to  pull  up,  take  off  his  cap, 
wave  it,  and  making  a  low  bow  to  the  dili¬ 
gence,  dash  down  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hill. 

The  conclusion  was  now  plain;  the  gallant 
Colonel  had  intrusted  his  valuable  charger  to 
one  of  the  gipsy  horse-dealers  who  rove 
through  Austria,  and  traffic  and  steal  horses 
throughout  all  Germany.  The  simple  tra¬ 
veller  had  seen  his  opportunity,  and  showed 
the  rare  faculty  of  “  presence  of  mind.”  The 
Colonel  was  outrageous  ;  his  talent  for  con¬ 
versation  was  now  turned  into  wrath  at  his 
own  folly,  and  promises  to  have  the  gipsy 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  when  he  could 
catch  him.  The  travellers  in  the  diligence 
felt  no  sympathy  with  the  Colonel ;  his  im¬ 
pertinence  had  already  made  him  unpopular. 
The  diligence  now  stopped  to  change  horses. 
At  the  inn  a  note  was  found,  addressed  to 
him,  mentioning  that  his  charger  was  found 
to  be  an  excellent  galloper ;  that  it  was  in 
excellent  hands ;  that  its  present  possessor 
had  long  wanted  a  horse  of  this  style  for  his 
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personal  use ;  and  that  if  the  gallant  Colonel 
had  any  more  of  the  same  kind  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  they  were  worth  taking  better  care 
of.  The  note  was  signed  Herman  Serman- 
sky.  The  signature  was  that  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  heads  of  a  banditti,  which  ex¬ 
tended  its  ravages  from  the  Ukraine  to  Buda. 
The  Colonel’s  taste  for  conversation  was 
wholly  quieted  by  this  billet-doux ;  he 
mounted  one  of  the  tired  horses  of  the  dili¬ 
gence,  and  slowly  returned  to  his  quarters, 
to  meditate  on  the  folly  of  falling  in  love  at 
first  sight,  and  trusting,  on  too  hasty  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  a  simple  gentleman  who  offered 
to  take  trouble  off  his  hands. —  The  World 
we  Live  in  ;  Blackwood's  Magazine. 


LUXURIES  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  the  extent  of 
modern  commerce  spreads  the  luxuries  of 
mankind.  Twenty  years  ago  the  sailor, 
after  a  few  weeks’  voyage  from  home,  had 
nothing  to  look  to  for  the  remainder  of  his 
time,  but  salt  beef  and  pork.  The  idea 
then  occurred  to  some  ingenious  cook  of 
packing  meat  so  air-tight,  that  it  would 
keep  fresh,  at  least  for  a  certain  period. 
A  foreign  chemist  followed  the  idea,  and  by 
par- boiling  meat  and  vegetables,  and  then 
inclosing  them  in  tin  cases,  arrived  at  the 
power  of  preserving  provisions  for  a  circum¬ 
navigation  of  the  globe.  Ten  years  ago 
the  thought  occurred  to  an  American  trader 
of  carrying  ice  to  Calcutta.  He  embarked 
his  ice  in  the  American  winter,  and,  though 
he  lost  a  third  of  his  cargo  on  the  way, 
carried  the  other  two  thirds  up  the  Ganges, 
where,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Deluge, 
it  has  become  a  regular  enjoyment.  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  not  unjustly,  gave  the 
American  a  gold  medal  as  a  mark  of  his  ap¬ 
proval,  and  we  hope  that  he  has  made  his 
fortune  by  this  time.  Within  the  last  two 
years,  the  same  venture  has  been  made  to 
the  Brazils,  and  the  burning  mouths  of  the 
men  and  women  of  Rio  Janeiro  are  cooled, 
when  the  thermometer  stands  at  J 10  in  the 
shade,  by  water  congealed  where  it  stood  at 
zero  in  the  sun. 

A  few  years  ago  turtle  was  inaccessible 
for  half  the  year  in  London ;  and  now 
the  aldermanic  worshippers  of  this  most 
honoured  production  of  the  great  waters 
may  command  it  every  day  in  the  year  ; 
consigned  from  the  spot  where  the  turtle 
sighed  their  last  under  the  blue  skies  and 
along  the  shark-guarded  shores  of  Jamaica, 
cases  hermetically  sealed  convey  the  con¬ 
cocted  ambrosia  to  our  shores,  and  men 
may  partake  of  the  raptures  of  city  feasting 
for  five  shillings  a  pint.  We  shall  yet  see 
turtle  among  the  delicice  of  hackney-coach¬ 
men. 

But  another  luxury  is  about  to  be  added 
to  the  list.  A  company  is  formed  to  send 
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Milton  oysters  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Whether  alive  or  not  we  have  not  yet  heard. 
The  speculation  is  equally  far  seeing  and 
philanthropic.  It  is  intended,  when  a 
lodgement  has  once  been  fairly  made  in 
Africa,  to  extend  it  to  Ceylon  and  Bengal  ; 
thence  to  invade  China,  unless  the  Emperor 
shall  regard  it  as  an  English  device  to  gain 
footing  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  But  the 
company  aver,  that  though,  like  the  India 
Company,  they  have  no  views  of  territorial 
aggrandizement,  they  regard  the  oyster  as 
the  preparative  to  a  treaty  of  perpetual  amity, 
— the  Emperor,  let  him  be  however  suspi¬ 
cious,  being  utterly  incapable  of  breaking 
off  his  connexion  with  the  country  which 
supplies  such  matchless  delicacies.  “  Let 
him  taste  but  a  single  oyster,’’  say  they,  in 
an  efflux  of  patriotism,  “  and  he  is  ours  for 
ever.” — Ibid. 


NICHOLAS  NICK.EEBY.  BY  BOZ. 

Old  and  Young. — The  face  of  the  old  man 
was  stern,  hard-featured  and  forbidding ; 
that  of  the  young  one,  open,  handsome,  and 
ingenuous.  The  old  man’s  eye  was  keen 
with  the  twinklings  of  avarice  and  cunning  ; 
the  young  man’s,  bright  with  the  light  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  spirit.  His  figure  was  some¬ 
what  slight,  but  manly  and  well-formed;  and 
apart  from  all  the  grace  of  youth  and  comii- 
ness,  there  was  an  emanation  from  the  warm 
young  heart  in  his  look  and  bearing  which 
kept  the  old  man  down. 

«  A  Boy — This  word  is  much  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach  by  elderly  gentlemen 
towards  their  juniors,  probably  with  the  view 
of  deluding  society  into  the  belief  that  if  they 
could  be  young  again,  they  wouldn’t  on  any 
account. 

Snow  Hill. — What  kind  of  place  can  the 
quiet  tovvn’s-people  who  see  the  words  embla¬ 
zoned  in  all  the  legibility  of  gilt  letters  and 
dark  shading  on  the  north-country  coaches, 
take  Snow  Hill  to  be  P  All  people  have  some 
undefined  and  shadowy  notion  of  a  place 
whose  name  is  frequently  before  their  eyes  or 
often  in  their  ears,  and  what  a  vast  number  of 
random  ideas  there  must  be  perpetually 
floating  about,  regarding  this  same  Snow 
Hill.  The  name  is  such  a  good  one.  Snow 
Hill _ Snow  Hill  too,  coupled  with  a  Sara¬ 

cen’s  Head  :  picturing  to  us  by  a  double  as¬ 
sociation  of  ideas,  something  stern  and 
rugged.  A  bleak,  desolate  tract  of  country, 
open  to  piercing  blasts  and  fierce  wintry 
storms — a  dark,  cold,  and  gloomy  heath, 
lonely  by  day,  and  scarcely  to  be  thought  of 
by  honest  folks  at  night — a  place  which  soli¬ 
tary  way-farers  shun,  and  where  desperate 
robbers  congregate  ; — this,  or  something  like 
this,  we  imagine  must  be  the  prevalent  notion 
of  Snow  Hill  in  those  remote  and  rustic  parts, 
through  which  the  Saracen’s  Head,  like 
some  grim  apparition,  rushes  each  day  and 


night  with  mysterious  and  ghost-like  punc¬ 
tuality,  holding  its  swift  and  headlong  course 
in  all  weathers  and  seeming  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  very  elements  themselves. 

The  reality  is  rather  different,  but  by  no 
means  to  be  despised  notwithstanding. 
There,  at  the  very  cove  of  London,  in  the 
heart  of  its  business  and  animation,  in  the 
midst  of  a  whirl  of  noise  and  motion  :  stem¬ 
ming  as  it  were  the  giant  currents  of  life 
that  flow  ceaselessly  on  from  different  quar¬ 
ters,  and  meet  beneath  it’s  walls,  stands 
Newgate ;  and  in  that  crowded  street  on 
which  it  frowns  so  darkly — within  a  few  feet 
of  the  squalid,  tottering  houses — upon  the 
very  spot  on  which  the  venders  of  soup  and 
fish  and  damaged  fruit  are  now  plying  their 
trades — scores  of  human  beiwgs,  amidst  a 
roar  of  sounds  to  which  even  the  tumult  of  a 
great  city  is  as  nothing,  four,  six,  or  eight 
strong  men  at  a  time,  have  been  hurried 
violently  and  swiftly  from  the  world,  when 
the  scene  has  been  rendered  frightful  with 
excess  of  human  life ;  when  curious  eyes 
have  glared  from  casement,  and  house-top, 
and  wall,  and  pillar,  and  when,  in  the  mass 
of  white  and  upturned  faces,  the  dying  wretch 
in  his  all-comprehensive  look  of  agony,  has 
met  not  one — not  one — that  bore  the  impress 
of  pity  or  compassion. 

Near  to  the  jail,  and  by  consequence  near 
to  Smithfield  also,  and  the  Compter  and  the 
busxle  and  noise  of  the  city  ;  and  just  on  that 
particular  part  of  Snow  Hill  where  omnibus 
horses  going  eastwards  seriously  think  of 
falling  down  on  purpose,  and  where  horses 
in  hackney  cabriolets  going  westwards  not 
un frequently  fall  by  accident,  is  the  coach- 
yard  of  the  Saracen’s  Head  Inn,  its  portal 
guarded  by  two  Saracens’  heads  and 
shoulders,  which  it  was  once  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  choice  spirits  of  this  metropolis 
to  pull  down  at  night,  but  which  have  for 
some  time  remained  in  undisturbed  tran¬ 
quility  ;  possibly  because  this  species  of 
humour  is  now  confined  to  St.  James’s 
parish,  where  door-knockers  are  preferred, 
as  being  more  portable,  and  bell-wires  es¬ 
teemed  as  convenient  tooth-pics.  Whether 
this  be  the  reason  or  not,  there  they  are, 
frowning  upon  you  from  each  side  of  the 
gateway,  and  the  inn  itself,  garnished  with 
another  Saracen’s  Head  frowns  upon  you 
from  the  top  of  the  yard  ;  while  from  the 
door  of  the  hind  boot  of  all  the  red  coaches 
that  are  standing  therein,  there  glares  a  small 
Saracen’s  Head  with  a  twin  expression  to 
the  large  Saracen’s  Heads  below,  so  that 
the  general  appearance  of  the  pile  is  of  the 
Saracenic  order. 

Yorkshire  Schoolmaster. — Mr.  Squeers’s 
appearance  was  not  prepossessing.  He  had 
but  one  eye,  and  the  popular  prejudice  runs 
in  favour  of  two.  The  eye  he  had  was 
unquestionably  useful,  but  decidedly  not  or- 
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namental,  being  of  a  greenish’1  grey,  and  in 
shape  resembling  the  fanlight  of  a  street- 
door.  The  blank  side  of  his  face  was  much 
wrinkled  and  puckered  up,  which  gave  him 
a  very  sinister  appearance,  especially  when 
he  smiled,  at  which  times  his  expression 
bordered  closely  on  the  villanous.  His  hair 
was  very  flat,  and  shiny,  save  at  the  ends, 
where  it  was  brushed  stiffly  up  from  a  low 
protruding  forehead,  which  assorted  well 
with  his  harsh  voice  and  coarse  manner. 
He  was  about  two  or  three  and  fifty,  and  a 
trifle  below  the  middle  size  ;  he  wore  a 
white  neckerchief  with  long  ends,  and  a 
suit  of  scholastic  black,  but  his  coat  sleeves 
being  a  great  deal  too  long,  and  his  trousers 
a  great  deal  too  short,  he  appeared  ill  at 
ease  in  his  clothes,  and  as  if  he  were  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  astonishment  at  finding 
himself  so  respectable. 

lockhart's  like  of  sir  Walter  scott. 
[The  following  poetic  gems  occur  in  the 
seventh  and  concluding  volume  of  this  inte¬ 
resting  work,  just  published ;  and  to  which 
we  shall  return  in  due  season.] 

On  the  1/th  of  September,  1831,  the  old 
splendour  of  Abbotsford  was,  after  a  long  in¬ 
terval,  and  for  the  last  time,  revived.  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Glencairn  Burns,  son  of  the 
poet,  had  come  home  on  furlough  from  India, 
and  Sir  Walter  invited  him  (with  his  wife, 
and  their  Cicerone  Mr.  lVHDiarmid  of  Dum¬ 
fries)  to  spend  a  day  under  his  roof.  The 
neighbouring  gentry  were  assembled,  and 
having  his  son  to  help  him,  Sir  Walter  did 
most  gracefully  the  honours  of  the  table.  As, 
according  to  him,  “  a  medal  struck  at  the 
time,  however  poor,  is  in  one  respect  better 
than  any  done  afterwards,”  I  insert  some 
verses  with  which  he  was  pleased,  and  which,  I 
believe,  express  the  sincere  feelings  with  which 
every  guest  witnessed  this  his  parting  feast. 

Lines  Written  on  Tweedside  .* 
September  the  18 th,  1831. 

A  day  I’ve  seen  whose  brightness  pierced  the  cloud 
Of  pain  and  sorrow,  both  for  great  and  small — 

A  night  of  flowing  cups,  and  pibrochs  loud. 

Once  more  within  the  Minstrel's  blazon’d  hall. 

“  Upon  this  frozen  hearth  pile  crackling  trees  ; 

Let  every  silent  clarshach  find  its  strings  ; 

Unfurl  once  more  the  banner  to  the  breeze  ; 

No  warmer  welcome  for  the  blood  of  kings  1” 

From  ear  to  ear,  from  eye  to  glistening  eye. 

Leap  the  glad  tidings,  and  the  glance  of  glee  ; 
Perish  the  hopeless  breast  that  beats  not  high 
At  thought  beneath  His  roof  that  guest  to  see  1 

What  princely  stranger  comes  ? — What  exiled  lord 
From  the  far  East  to  Scotia’s  strand  returns — 

To  stir  with  joy  the  towers  of  Abbotsford, 

And  “wake  the  Minstrel’s  soul  ?’’ — The  boy  of 
Bums. 

O,  Sacred  Geums!  blessing  on  the  chains, 

Wherein  thy  sympathy  can  minds  entwine! 
Beyond  the  conscious  glow  of  kindred  veins, 

A  power,  a  spirit,  and  a  charm  are  thine. 

*  On  Sir  Walter  Scott's  leaving  England. 


Thine  offspring  share  them.  Thou  hast  trod  the 
land — 

It  breathes  of  thee — and  men,  through  vising  tears. 
Behold  the  image  of  thy  manhood  stand, 

M  ore  noble  than  a  galaxy  of  Peers. 

And  He - his  father’s  bones  had  quaked,  I  ween. 

But  that  with  holier  pride  his  heart-strings  bound. 
Than  if  his  host  had  King  or  Kaiser  been. 

And  star  and  cross  ou  every  bosom  round- 

High  strains  were  pour’d  of  many  a  border  spear, 
While  gentle  fingers  swept  a  throbbing  shell ; 

A  manly  voice,  in  manly  notes  and  clear, 

Of  lowly  love’s  deep  bliss  responded  well. 

The  children  sang  the  ballads  of  their  sires  : — 

Serene  among  them  sat  the  hoary  Knight ; 

And,  if  dead  Bards  have  ears  for  earthly  lyres, 

The  Peasant’s  shade  was  near,  and  drank  delight. 

As  through  the  woods  we  took  our  homeward  way. 
Fair  shone  the  moon  last  night  on  Eildon  Hill; 
Soft  rippled  Tweed’s  broad  wave  beneath  her  ray. 
And  in  sweet  murmurs  gush'd  the  Huntly  rill. 
Heaven  send  the  guardian  genius  of  the  vale 

Health  yet,  and  strength,  and  length  of  honour’d 
days. 

To. cheer  the  world  with  many  a  gallant  tale. 

And  hear  his  children’s  children  chant  his  lays. 

Through  seas  unruffled  may  the  vessel  glide. 

That  bears  her  Poet  far  from  Melrose’  glen  ; 

And  may  his  pulse  be  steadfast  as  our  pride. 

When  happy  breezes  waft  him  back  agaiu. 

The  late  Mrs.  Lockhart. 

The  clergyman  who  read  the  funeral  ser¬ 
vice  over  her  was  her  father’s  friend,  and 
hers,  and  mine,  the  Rev.  Henry  Hart  Mil- 
man,  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  ;  and  a  little  incident  which  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  observe  during  the  prayers  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  some  verses,  which  he  trans¬ 
mitted  to  me  the  morning  after,  and  which 
the  reader  will  not,  I  believe,  consider  altoge¬ 
ther  misplaced  in  the  last  page  of  these  me¬ 
moirs  of  her  father. 

“  Stanzas. — May  22,  183?. 

“  Over  that  solemn  pageant  mute  and  dark. 

Where  in  the  grave  we  laid  to  rest 
Heaven’s  latest,  not  least  welcome  guest. 

What  didst  thou  on  the  wing,  thou  jocund  lark  ! 

Hovering  in  umebuked  glee. 

And  carolling  above  that  mournful  company  ? 

“  O  thou  light-loving  and  melodious  bird. 

At  every  sad  and  solemn  fall 
Of  mine  own  voice,  each  interval 
In  the  soul-elevating  prayer,  I  heard 
Thy  quivering  descant  full  and  clear — 

Discord  not  inharmonious  to  the  ear  ! 

“  We  laid  her  there,  the  Minstrel’s  darling  child. 
Seem'd  it  then  meet  that,  borne  away 
From  the  close  city’s  dubious  day. 

Her  dirge  should  he  thy  native  woodnote  wild  ; 

Nursed  upon  nature’s  lap,  her  sleep 
Should  be  where  birds  may  sing,  and  dewy  flowerets 
weep  ? 

“  Ascendest  thou,  air-wandering  messenger  ! 

Above  us  slowly  lingering  yet. 

To  hear  our  deep,  our  mute  regret ; 

To  waft  upon  thy  faithful  wing  to  her 
The  husband’s  fondest  last  farewell. 

Love's  final  parting  pang,  the  unspoke,  the  unspeak¬ 
able  ? 

“  Or  didst  thou  rather  chide  with  thy  blithe  voice 
Our  selfish  grief  that  would  delay 
Her  passage  to  a  brighter  day  ; 

Bidding  us  mourn  no  longer,  but  rejoice 
That  it  hath  heavenward  flown  like  thee, 

That  spirit  from  this  cold  world  of  sin  and  sorrow  free  ? 
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“  I  watched  thee,  lessening,  lessening  to  the  sight. 
Still  faint  and  fainter  winnowing 
The  sunshine  with  thy  dwindling  wing. 

A  speck,  a  movement  in  the  ruffled  light. 

Till  thou  wert  melted  in  the  sky, 

An  undistinguished  part  of  the  blight  infinity. 

"  Meet  emblem  of  that  lightsome  spirit  thou  1 
That  still  wherever  it  might  come, 

Shed  suushine  o’er  that  happy  home. 

Her  task  of  kindliness  and  gladness  now 
Absolved,  with  the  element  above 
Hath  mingled,  and  become  pure  light,  pure  joy,  pure 
love.” 


Cayenne  Pepper. — The  following  anecdote 
is  related  in  the  Travels  of  the  Missionaries  in 
South  Africa  On  one  occasion,  while  the 
Missionaries  were  at  dinner  in  their  own  tent, 
some  of  the  native  chiefs  and  their  wives  be¬ 
ing  present,  one  of  them  seeing  Mr.  Read 
help  himself  to  a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  its 
red  colour  attracted  his  attention,  and  he 
asked  for  some  of  it.  On  getting  the  Cay¬ 
enne,  he  instantly  threw  a  quantity  of  it  on 
his  tongue,  but  on  feeling  its  pungency,  he 
shut  his  eyes,  clapped  his  hand  upon  his 
mouth,  and  holding  down  his  head,  endea¬ 
voured  manfully  to  conceal  the  pain.  When 
he  was  able  to  look  up,  he  slyly  touched  Mr. 
Read  with  his  foot,  to  intimate  that  he  should 
say  nothing,  but  give  the  same  dose  to  the 
others  present.  Another  chief  next  got  some, 
who  also  instantly  felt  its  powers  ;  but  under¬ 
standing  the  joke,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
speak,  he  asked  for  some  for  his  wife  ;  and 
thus  it  went  round,  to  the  great  diversion  of 
all  afterwards.  We  have  known  the  same 
trick  played  upon  each  other  by  the  stern 
chiefs  of  the  North  American  Indians,  with 
mustard,  of  which  each  took  a  spoonful, 
when  dining  at  a  white  man’s  table;  but, 
though  the  pungent  condiment  caused  the 
big  tear  to  roll  down  their  cheeks,  they 
scorned  to  show  that  they  felt  pain,  until  it 
had  gone  round,  and  then  they  smiled  at 
each  other  with  taciturn  gravity.  W.  G.C. 

A  Feather  in  his  Cap. — Among  the  ma¬ 
nuscripts  of  the  British  Museum  there  are 
two  copies  (one  in  the  Harleian  collection, 
No.  7314,  the  other  in  the  Lansdowne,  No. 
77 5,  differing  only  in  the  orthography  of  a 
few  words,)  of  a  curious  description  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  which  appears  to  have  been  written  by 
a  military  adventurer  of  the  Dalgetty  tribe  in 
1598.  The  writer,  speaking  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  whom  he  describes  as  being  “  of  sta¬ 
ture  and  cornplection  not  unlike  unto  the 
Inglishe,  and  in  habite  like  unto  the  poore 
Irishe,”  says:  “  It  hath  been  an  auncient 
custome  amongest  them,  that  none  should 
weare  a  fether  but  he  who  had  killed  a  Turk, 
to  whome  onlie  yt  was  law  full  to  shew  the 
number  of  his  slaine  enemyes,  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fethers  in  his  cappe.”  Does  not  this 


account  for  our  expression, — <(  That  will  be  a 
feather  in  his  cap”  P 

Coasting. — M  iss  Martineau  notes,  in  her  last 
work  on  America,  you  may  see  boys  coasting  on 
Boston  Common  all  the  winter  day  through  ; 
and  too  many  in  the  streets,  where  it  is  not 
so  safe.  To  coast  is  to  ride  on  a  board  down 
a  frozen  slope  ;  and  many  children  do  this  in 
the  steep  streets  which  lead  down  to  the  Com¬ 
mon,  as  well  as  on  the  snowy  slopes  within 
the  inclosure  where  no  carriages  go.  Some 
sit  on  their  heels  on  the  board  ;  some  on  their 
crossed  legs.  Some  strike  their  legs  out,  put 
their  arms  a-kimbo,  and  so  assume  an  air  of 
defiance  amidst  their  velocity.  Others  pre¬ 
fer  lying  on  their  stomachs,  and  so  going 
he;id-foremost ;  an  attitude  whose  comfort  I 
never  could  enter  into.  Coasting  is  a  whole¬ 
some  exercise  for  hardy  boys.  Of  course 
they  have  to  walk  up  the  ascent,  carrying 
their  boards,  between  every  feat  of  coasting  ; 
and  this  affords  them  more  exercise  than  they 
are  at  all  aware  of  taking. 

Albums. — Some  person  who  loves  con* 
trasts  has  entered  a  remarkable  set  of  names 
in  the  album  on  Mount  Holyoke  as  having 
just  visited  the  spot, — Hannah  More,  Lord 
Byron,  Martin  Luther,  &c. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  — In  1830,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  deaf  and  dumb,  of  all  ages,  in  the 
United  States,  was  6,  J  06.  Of  a  teachable 
age,  the  number  was  2,000 ;  of  whom  466 
were  in  course  of  education.  The  number  of 
deaf-mutes  in  Europe  at  the  same  time  was 
140,000.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
case  of  so  large  a  class  of  society  should  be 
completely  understood,  and  rescued  from  one 
extreme  of  exaggeration,  as  it  has  been  from 
the  other. — Miss  Martineau. 

Tree-Frogs. —  Some  persons  have  kept 
frogs  as  pets.  Dr.  Townson  kept  one  he 
called  Musidora,  to  guard  his  dessert  from 
flies.  This  frog  is  found  in  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  and 
also  in  America,  but  not  in  Great  Britain. 
Stedman  tells  a  story  of  the  snake  and  tree- 
frog,  in  which,  after  a  long  resistance,  each 
holding  by  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  the  frog  was 
at  last  swallowed  by  the  snake. —  Oxford 
Herald,  quoted  in  the  Literary  Gazette. 

Alms. — When  Spaniards  of  rank  and  opu¬ 
lence  make  a  vow  to  beg  alms,  they  travel, 
(says  Laborde,)  with  every  convenience,  dis¬ 
mount  from  their  carriages  at  the  entrance  of 
every  town  and  village,  beg  through  the 
streets,  give  away  all  they  receive  to  the 
poor,  and  then  get  into  their  carriages  again 
and  continue  their  pilgrimage. — W.  G.  C. 
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THE  “  GREAT  WESTERN”  STEAM 
SHIP. 

At  length,  the  grand  experiment  of  crossing 
the  wide  Atlantic  by  steam — of  making  the 
voyage  from  London  to  New  York  in  twelve 
days  instead  of  forty — is  in  course  of  proba¬ 
tion.  The  Sirius  steam  ship  left  Cork  for 
New  York  on  Monday,  April  2,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  thousands,  “  anxious  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  departure  of  the  first  steam  vessel 
destined  to  cross  the  Atlantic.”  Tidings 
were  soon  heard  of  her  progress  ;  for  the 
Watt,  which  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the 
6th,  reported  that,  on  the  5th,  in  lat.  51°, 
long.  12°,  she  saw  the  Sirius  steamer,  bound 
to  New  York,  bravely  encountering  a  heavy 
westerly  gale.  The  magnificent  vessel  re¬ 
presented  upon  the  preceding  page  is  des¬ 
tined  to  follow  the  Sirius  on  her  great  en¬ 
terprise. 

The  “  Great  Western”  Steam  Ship  is  the 
property  of  a  newly-formed  Company,  the 
Directors  of  which  “have  spared  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  render  her  a  truly  magnificent  ves¬ 
sel,  worthy  of  trading  between  two  such 
great  and  powerful  nations  as  England  and 
America;  they  have  been  exceedingly  judi¬ 
cious  and  cautious  in  selecting  all  the  parties 
in  any  way  connected  with  her  build  :”  she 
was  built  at  Bristol;  Mr.  Patterson  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  the  ship-builder;  Messrs.  Maud- 
sley,  Sons,  and  Field,  of  London,  as  the 
engineers  ;  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Brunei,  as  con¬ 
sulting  engineer,  whose  valuable  services 
were  gratuitous. 

The  dimensions  of  the  vessel  are — length 
236  feet,  breadth  58§  feet,  and  registered 
admeasurement  1,340  tons.  Her  floors  are 
of  great  length,  and  overrun  each  other  ; 
they  are  firmly  dowelled  and  bolted,  first  in 
pairs,  and  then  together,  by  means  of  1  % 
inch  bolts,  about  24  feet  in  length,  driven  in 
four  parallel  rows,  scarfing  about  four  feet. 
The  scantling  is  equal  in  size  to  that  of  our 
line-of-battle  ships ;  it  is  filled  in  solid,  and 
was  caulked  within  and  without  up  to  the 
first  futtock  heads  previously  to  planking, 
and  all  to  above  this  height  of  English  oak. 
She  is  most  firmly  and  closely  trussed  with 
iron  and  wooden  diagonals  and  shelf-pieces, 
which,  with  the  whole  of  her  upper  works, 
are  fastened  with  screws  and  nuts,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  has  hitherto  been  put  in 
practice.  She  has  stowage  for  800  tons  of 
coal,  or  coal  and  cargo  combined,  without 
touching  upon  her  provision  and  water  room 
for  300  people.  Besides  ample  space  for 
officers  and  crew,  (comprising  about  sixty 
persons,)  there  are  state-rooms,  &c.,  for 
128  first-class  passengers  ;  there  are  also 
twenty  good  secondary  berths;  and,  should 
it  eventually  be  found  advisable  to  forego 
cargo  space  altogether,  about  100  more 
sleeping  berths  might  be  easily  and  conve¬ 
niently  arranged.  Such  of  her  timbers  as 


may  be  exposed  to  alternations  of  dryness 
and  moisture,  have  been  prepared  by  Kyan’s 
patent  process  ;  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  combine  the  various  points  of  naval 
architecture  and  engineering,  so  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  most  effectual  in  a  service  requir¬ 
ing  speed,  strength,  and  accommodation, 
and  in  which  she  will  have  to  compete  with 
the  finest  sailing  passenger-vessels  in  the 
world. 

tier  engines,  which  were  the  admiration 
of  all  parties  who  saw  them,  were  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Messrs.  Maudsley,  Sons,  and  Field, 
justly  eminent  for  the  superiority  of  their 
workmanship  ;  they  are  the  two  largest  ma¬ 
rine  engines  that  have  been  made,  and  are 
equal  to  450  horse-power.  The  boilers  are 
constructed  with  several  adaptations  lor  the 
economy  of  steam  and  fuel,  on  an  entirely 
new  principle,  which  has  greatly  economized 
space,  and,  it  is  believed,  will  very  much 
lessen  the  consumption  of  coal.  The}  con¬ 
sist  of  four  distinct  and  independent  boilers, 
so  that  the  engineer  can  work  such  number 
only  as  circumstances  may  require  ;  while, 
by  means  of  passages  reserved  between  them, 
he  can  cool,  examine,  repair,  and  clean  those 
not  in  use.  The  wheels  have  the  cycloidal 
paddles,  which  are  of  iron,  and  possess  de¬ 
cided  advantages. 

The  ligure-head  of  the  vessel  is  deserving 
of  notice  ;  it  is  a  demi-figure  of  Neptune, 
with  his  trident  admirably  carved  and  gilded  ; 
and  on  each  side  are  dolphins,  finished  in 
imitation  of  bronze.  The  mouldings  are  also 
gilded. 
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Dimensions  of  the  Vessel,  Engines,  Boilers,  fyc. 

Ft.  In. 

Length  of  vessel  between  perpendiculars  212 
Length  of  vessel  over  all  -  -  -  236 

Depth  of  hold  -----  23  3 

Extreme  breadth  of  beam  -  -  -  35  4 

Width  from  outside  to  outside  of  paddle-case,  58  4 
Draught  of  water  (loaded)  16 

Burthen  in  tons.  1,340. 

Diameter  of  paddle-wheels 
Length  of  paddle-boards  - 
Height  of  centre  of  shafts  - 
Numbers  of  revolutions  per  minute  15  to  16. 
Diameters  of  shafts  15  aud  16  inches. 

Widtli  of  bearings,  15  inches. 

Diameter  of  cylinders,  73  inches. 

Length  of  stroke  ....  -  7 

Diameter  of  air-pump,  40  inches. 

Leugth  of  stroke  of  do.  ...  3 

Lengthfrom  centreofshaft  toeentreofcylinder,19 
Width  from  centre  to  centre  of  engines,  13 

c  Length,  11 

Four  boilers  of  equal  dimensions,  -2  Width,  9 

Weight  of  engines,  about 
Do  boilers  - 
Water  in  boilers  ... 

Intended  to  carry  coals  in  tons. 

Capable  of  carrying 
Consumption  of  coals,  one  and  a-quarter  tons  per 
hour,  when  engines  are  in  full  work ;  or  30  tons 
per  diem. 

600  tons  will  give  20  full  days’  consumption. 

700  „  23£ 

800  „  26§ 

It  is  presumed  that  no  voyage  will  require 


Height,  16 
200  tons 
100 
80 
600 
800 
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the  full  working  of  the  engines  for  the  whole 
time,  but  that  favourable  winds,  for  some 
part,  will  reduce  the  quantity  of  coals  re¬ 
quired. 

The  boilers  and  steam-pipes  are  clothed 
with  a  coating  of  red  lead,  felt  (an  excellent 
non-conductor),  and  canvass,  which  not  only 
prevent  a  great  waste  of  radiating  heat,  but 
also  keep  the  engine  room  and  the  vessel 
perfectly  cool. 

Our  acknowledgments  for  the  details  here 
quoted,  are  due  to  the  Civil  Engineer  and 
Architect’s  Journal ,  No.  7,  last  published. 

An  Engraving  of  the  Saloon  of  the 
“  Great  Western,’’  exhibiting  minutely  its 
beautiful  fittings,  will  embellish  the  Supple¬ 
mentary  Number  to  be  published  next 
week. 


CORONATIONS.— I. 

The  day  of  solemnization  of  the  Coronation 
of  Her  Majesty  having  been  appointed  on 
Tuesday,  June  26  next,  it  will  be  our  duty 
during  the  interval  to  present  the  reader  with 
such  details  of  preceding  Coronations,  and 
other  documents,  as  are  of  illustrative  interest 
in  connexion  with  the  coming  ceremonial. 

SERVICE  OF  THE  LONDON  CITIZENS  AT 
CORONATIONS. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  very 
elaborate  and  curious  report  of  the  Town- 
clerk,  the  Remembrancer,  and  the  City  Soli¬ 
citor  : — 

“  The  service  of  the  citizens  of  London  at 
coronations  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and 
was  probably  exercised  previously  to  the  con¬ 
quest;  for  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I., 
the  earliest  of  which  any  detailed  account  is 
preserved,  they  performed  that  service  as  an 
ancient  service,  and  were  the  king’s  butlers, 
while  those  of  Winchester  served  up  his 
meat,  on  which  occasion  the  latter  contested 
the  right  with  the  former,  and  were  obliged 
to  purchase  justice  of  the  king  for  200  marks. 
This  was  at  the  second  coronation  of  Richard 
at  Winchester,  after  his  return  from  captivity, 
on  the  17th  of  April,  1194.  At  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Henry  III.  with  his  Queen  Eleanor, 
although  the  claim  of  the  citizens  of  London 
was  not  allowed,  it  was  evident  that  their 
right  was  fully  established.  At  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Richard  II.  they  claimed  and  served 
the  office  of  butler.  On  this  occasion  the 
Recorder  claimed  the  privilege  before  the 
Lord  Steward  by  word  of  mouth,  according  to 
the  liberty  and  custom  of  the  city,  that  the 
Lord  Mayor,  by  reason  of  his  office  of  mayor¬ 
alty,  should  in  his  proper  person  serve  the 
king  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  as  well  in 
the  hall  at  his  dinner  as  at  the  dinner  in  the 
chamber,  with  a  cup  of  gold,  and  when  he 
should  retire  from  the  feast  should  have  for 
his  fee  and  carry  away  with  him  the  same 
cup,  and  that  the  citizens  of  London  who 
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should  be  thereunto  chosen  by  the  aforesaid 
city,  ought  for  the  same  day  to  serve  the 
noblemen  and  others,  in  aid  of  the  chief 
butler.  The  claim  was  allowed,  the  services 
were  performed,  and  the  cup  was  received. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  citizens  from 
nine  companies  were  chosen  to  attend  the 
Lord  Mayor  as  butler.  It  is,  therefore,  evi¬ 
dent,  that  at  this  period  the  practice  was  not 
to  choose  one  from  each  of  the  companies,  as 
they  were  selected  from  nine  only.  Before 
this  period,  no  reference  is  made  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  class  or  company  of  citizens  at  all ; 
and  at  this  period,  that  they  were  usually 
chosen  from  the  superior  companies  is  not 
surprising,  as  the  companies  had  great  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  city,  and  contributed  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  expense  of  the  mayoralty  and 
other  charges  of  the  city.  At  the  coronation 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Catherine,  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  appointed  twelve  citizens 
to  attend  the  chief  butler ;  but  previously  to 
the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  agreed  that  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  should  name  and  appoint 
the  twelve  citizens  to  wait  upon  the  chief 
butler  of  England,  and  since  that  period  the 
appointment  has  remained  with  the  Court  of 
Aldermen.  In  succeeding  reigns  the  citizens 
were  appointed  in  a  similar  manner  until  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  when  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  appointed  the  masters  of  the 
twelve  companies  to  be  the  citizens  to  assist 
the  chief  butler,  and  have  continued  to  ap¬ 
point  the  masters  of  the  twelve  principal 
companies  to  perform  the  same  duty  up  to 
the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  when  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  masters  of  some  of  the  com¬ 
panies  being  changed  between  the  time 
of  their  having  been  chosen  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  and  the  day  of  the  coronation, 
the  new  masters  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Court  of  Claims,  praying  to  have  their  names 
inserted  instead  of  the  former  masters,  whose 
period  of  office  had  expired.  This  petition 
was  opposed  by  the  City  Remembrancer, 
who  strongly  urged  that  the  masters  of  the 
twelve  companies  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 
the  matter,  it  being  in  the  power  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  aldermen  to  appoint  any  twelve 
citizens  they  might  think  proper,  when  after 
some  deliberation  the  Lord  President  declared 
the  opinion  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  to  be 
that  the  Court  of  Claims  could  not  interfere 
in  the  matter,  as  the  power  of  appointment 
was  in  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aider- 
men.” 

THE  PEERS  AND  PEERESSES*  ROBES  AND 

CORONETS. 

The  Earl  Marshal  has  issued  the  following 
order  concerning  the  Robes  and  Coronets  to 
be  worn  by 

The  Peers , 

Who  attend  at  the  Coronation  of  Her  Ma- 
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jesty.  The  robe  or  mantle  of  the  Peers  to  be 
of  crimson  velvet,  edged  with  miniver,  the 
cape  furred  with  miniver  pure,  and  powdered 
with  bars  or  rows  of  ermine,  according  to 
their  degree — viz., 

Barons,  two  rows. 

Viscounts,  two  rows  and  a  half. 

Earls,  three  rows. 

Marquisses,  three  rows  and  a  half. 

Dukes,  four  rows* 

The  said  mantles  or  robes  to  be  worn  over 
the  full  Court  dress  uniform,  or  regimentals, 
usually  worn  at  Her  Majesty’s  Drawing¬ 
rooms. 

Their  coronets  to  be  of  silver  gilt ;  the 
caps  of  crimson  velvet  turned  up  with  er¬ 
mine,  with  a  gold  tassel  on  the  top  ;  and  no 
jewels  or  precious  stones  are  to  be  set  or  used 
in  the  coronets,  or  counterfeit  pearls  instead 
of  silver  balls. 

The  coronet  of  a  Baron  to  have,  on  the  circle 
or  rim,  six  silver  balls  at  equal  distances. 

The  coronet  of  a  Viscount  to  have,  on  the 
circle,  sixteen  silver  balls. 

The  coronet  of  an  Ear)  to  have,  on  the 
circle,  eight  silver  balls,  raised  upon  points, 
with  gold  strawberry  leaves  between  the 
points. 

The  coronet  of  a  Marquis  to  have,  on  the 
circle,  four  gold  strawberry  leaves,  and  four 
silver  balls  alternately,  the  latter  a  little 
raised  on  points  above  the  rim. 

The  coronet  of  a  Duke  to  have,  on  the 
circle,  eight  gold  strawberry  leaves. 

The  Peeresses 

t 

are  to  wear  the  robes  or  mantles  appertaining 
to  their  respective  ranks  over  the  usual  full 
Court  dress. 

That  the  robe  or  mantle  of  a  Baroness  be 
of  crimson  velvet,  the  cape  whereof  to  be 
furred  with  miniver  pure,  and  powdered  with 
two  bars  or  rows  of  ermine, ;  the  said  mantle 
to  be  edged  round  with  miniver  pure,  two 
inches  in  breadth,  and  the  train  to  be 
three  feet  on  the  ground  :  the  coronet  to  be 
according  to  her  degree — viz.,  a  vim  or  circle 
with  six  pearls  upon  the  same,  not  raised 
upon  points. 

That  the  robe  or  mantle  of  a  Viscountess 
be  like  that  of  a  Baroness,  only  the  cape 
powdered  with  two  rows  and  a  half  of  ermine, 
the  edging  of  the  mantle  two  inches  as  before, 
aud  the  train  a  yard  and  a  quarter  ;  the  coro¬ 
net  to  be  according  to  her  degree — viz.,  a  rim 
or  circle  with  pearls  thereon,  sixteen  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  not  raised  upon  points. 

That  the  robe  or  mantle  of  a  Countess  be 
as  before,  only  the  cape  powdered,  with  three 
rows  of  ermine,  the  edging  three  inches’  in 
breadth,  and  the  train  a  yard  and  a  half;  the 
coronet  to  be  composed  of  eight  pearls  raised 
upon  points  or  rays,  with  small  strawberry 
leaves  between,  above  the  rim. 

That  the  robe  cr  mantle  of  a  Marchioness 


be  as  before,  only  the  cape  powdered  with 
three  vows  and  a  half  of  ermine,  the  edging 
four  inches  in  breadth,  the  train  a  yard  and 
three  quarters;  the  coronet  to  be  composed  of 
four  strawberry  leaves  and  four  pearls  raised 
upon  points  of  the  same  height  as  the  leaves 
alternately,  above  the  rim. 

That  the  robe  or  mantle  of  a  Duchess  be 
as  before,  only  the  cape  powdered  with  four 
rows  of  ermine,  the  edging  five  inches  broad, 
the  train  two  yards;  the  coronet  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  eight  strawberry  leaves,  all  of  equal 
height,  above  the  rim. 

And  that  the  caps  of  all  the  said  coronets 
be  of  crimson  velvet,  turned  up  with  ermine, 
with  a  tassel  of  gold  on  the  top. 

[A  page  or  two  of  illustrative  extracts  from  Mr. 
Planche’s  well-timed  work  on  the  Coronations  of 
our  Queens  Regnant,  will  be  found  in  the  Supple¬ 
ment,  to  be  published  with  our  next  Number.} 


A  SHIP. 

One  of  the  most  poetic  sights  to  be  seen  is 
a  ship  setting  off  for  sea  under  full  sail. 
The  mind  is  struck  not  only  with  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  design,  the  magnificence  of  the 
whole  fabric,  the  grace  and  majesty  of  her 
motion,  the  lofty  pride  of  the  rejoicing  and 
triumphant  adventurer,  but  vague  visions  of 
wreck  vise  in  the  imagination — even  such 
“  tall  ships”  have  gone  down  in  the  deep — 
even  such  gay  circles  as  crowd  her  decks 
have  been  terribly  summoned  to  sudden  de¬ 
struction.  There  is  something  solemn  and 
sublime  in  beholding  the  going  forth  of  such 
a  messenger  over  a  realm  so  vast,  and  almost 
interminable,  where  only  monsters  and  storms 
make  their  dwelling.  You  behold  it  now 
floating,  like  a  living  creature,  full  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  daring — slow  and  stately  in  its 
motion,  gliding  majestically  on,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  louring  dangers  that  await  upon 
its  path  ; — you  picture  it,  at  length,  far  from 
the  firm  earth — far  from  human  aid  and  hu¬ 
man  observation — communing  only  with  the 
waters  and  the  stars— surrounded  by  the  un¬ 
couth  beings  of  the  sea — hastening  on  over 
hidden  rock  and  coral  grotto — in  the  early 
morning — the  bright  noon — the  solemn  and 
silent  night.  Now,  a  whale,  mistaking  its 
black  sides  for  those  of  a  brother,  guides  his 
ponderous  shape  towards  it ;  now  the  savage 
shark  darts  around,  here  and  there,  waiting 
some  fatal  chance  for  human  flesh.  Pre¬ 
sently,  the  mighty  nature,  which  has  been  so 
calm,  so  still,  so  bountiful  of  its  smiles, 
grows  terrified  at  the  approach  of  one  of 
those  dark  visitants  which  ever  wander,  rag¬ 
ing  and  roaring,  over  those  endless  deserts, 
like  outcast  spirits,  merciless,  fiendish,  and 
almost  omnipotent.  You  picture  the  bold 
giant,  at  the  approach  of  this  potent  and  for¬ 
midable  enemy.  All  the  simple  grace  with 
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which  he  spoils  with  the  gentie  waves,  and 
receives  the  caresses  of  the  breeze,  the  kisses 
of  the  sun — is  gone.  He  is  no  longer  the 
gallant,  smiling  at  the  revel — he  is  the  war¬ 
rior,  his  gay  robes  stripped  for  the  fight — 
shouting  back  with  tones  of  rage  and  horror, 
to  the  roar  of  his  advancing  enemy — calling 
up  all  his  strength  to  cope  with  one  whom 
he  recognises  too  well  as  a  dangerous  mate. 
Hark!  the  conflict  commences — the  waves 
— the  winds — the  clouds — attack  him.  The 
heavens  are  shrouded  in  darknes — the  ele¬ 
ments — the  spirits  of  the  deep  "the  very 
fiends  seem  to  have  thrown  themselves  on 
the  bold  and  good  spirit.  No  aid  is  near. 
He  must  bear  this  tremendous  war  alone. 
There  is  no  refuge — no  retreat — no  hope  but 
in  courage — unterrified  by  the  darkest  agent 
of  evil.  Ah  !  the  struggle  is  appalling.  It 
is  a  contest  between  man  and  the  demons. 
At  length  it  seems  as  if  the  superior  powers, 
in  admiration  of  a  combat  so  unequal,  and 
yet  so  well  sustained,  send  their  messenger, 
Iris,  to  end  it.  The  blue  heavens  appear 
above  —  the  waves  subside — the  ferocious 
wind,  exhausted,  but  still  raging,  gathers  its 
train  of  broken  clouds,  and  recedes,  moan¬ 
ing,  in  the  distant  horizon,  to  re-gather  its 
routed  forces  for  a  future  attack. 

But  of  the  vessels  which  we  behold  put¬ 
ting  forth  from  our  secure  harbour,  not  all 
are  so  fortunate.  I  remember  with  what  hi- 
larity  I  accompanied  a  party  of  friends,  years 
ago,  to  see  the  ill-fated  packet-ship  Albion 
weigh  anchor,  and  with  what  admiration  we 
beheld  her  careering  over  the  waves,  and 
sink  at  lergth  in  the  distance.  It  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  realize  that  she  had  suf¬ 
fered  such  a  terrible  fate ;  and  her  image  has 
risen  darkly  in  the  minds  of  many  a  traveller 
setting  out  from  New  York  bay,  to  behold 
the  glorious  old  world. 

It  is  a  fact,  not  known  to  all,  that  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  between  New  York  and  Eng¬ 
land,  is  scattered  a  great  part  of  the  way  over 
with  rocks.  I  had  observed  this  on  the  chart, 
but  scarcely  credited  it,  till,  on  remarking  it 
one  day  to  the  captain,  while  leaning  lazily 
over  the  quarter-rail,  he  related  to  me  the 
following  anecdote : 

“  I  was,”  said  he,  “  about  half-way  across 
between  New-York  and  Portsmouth,  being 
directly  on  my  course,  with  a  fair  and  first- 
rate  breeze.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  without 
a  cloud — the  sea  calm  and  smooth,  and  we 
had  all  sail  on,  making  nine  knots.  I  stood 
on  the  round-house,  looking  over  at  the  sea, 
when,  as  we  swept  on,  I  saw,  as  I  at  first 
supposed,  some  marine  monster  in  the  water, 
of  a  dark  red  colour,  the  waves  very  smooth 
directly  over  it,  and  breaking  into  ridges  for 
some  distance  around.  I  looked — we  neared 
it  within  a  dozen  yards — and,  for  a  moment, 

I  was  deprived  of  the  power  both  of  speech 
and  motion.  It  ivas  a  rock!  Had  we 


crossed  fifteen  yards  out  of  the  track  in 
which  we  were,  all  creation  could  not  have 
saved  us.  I  went  to  the  chart,  and  sure 
enough,  there  I  found — ‘  a  rock  somewhere 
about  here.’  ” 

That  rock  is  probably  one  of  some  hundred 
lofty  mountain-peaks,  over  which  the  New- 
York  packets  make  their  way  to  and  from 
Europe ;  and  our  fashionable  travellers  are 
sipping  their  soup  over  the  summits  of  sub¬ 
marine  Alps  and  Andes. 

On  beholding  a  packet  set  forth  on  her 
journey,  one  recalls  these  fine  lines  of  Wil¬ 
son  : 

**  So  stately  her  bearing — so  proud  her  array. 

The  main  she  will  traverse  for  ever  and  aye ; 

Many  ports  will  exult  at  the  gleam  of  her  ma3t ! 

Hush!  hush!  thou  vain  dreamer!  this  hour  is 
her  last !” 


-Popular 

Solomon’s  temple,  and  the  tabernacle. 

(From  Lectures  on  Archaeology,  delivered  in  Paris, 
by  M.  Raoul  Rochette :  translated  from  the  French, 
in  the  Architectural  Magazine.') 

The  Jewish  people  had  no  works  of  art  but 
such  as  were  borrowed.  Therefore,  it  is  as  a 
part  of  Phoenician  archaeology,  that  we  must 
study  two  principal  monuments  which  He¬ 
brew  architecture  supplies  us  with ;  viz.  the 
tabernacle  and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which 
refer  to  the  ages  of  Moses  and  of  Solomon  ; 
and  both  of  which  display  Egyptian  and 
Phoenician  influence.  The  tabernacle,  erect¬ 
ed  after  the  departure  from  Egypt,  and  in 
the  Desert,  recalled  the  idea  of  an  Egyptian 
temple,  or  of  the  tent  of  a  pas  oral  people ; 
and  the  temple  of  Jerusaletn  reproduced  this 
general  form,  with  ihe  accessories  and  orna¬ 
ments  with  which  the  artists  of  Tyre  embel¬ 
lished  it. 

The  Tabernacle. — The  sacred  writings  in¬ 
form  us,  that  when  God  had  made  known 
his  laws  and  commandments  to  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  by  the  mouth  of  Moses,  his  prophet,  he 
commanded  them  to  construct  a  monument, 
which  they  should  carry  with  them,  and  into 
which  he  would  occasionally  descend. 

At  this  happy  intelligence,  the  people  im¬ 
mediately  began  the  work,  and  brought  as 
offerings,  gold,  silver,  copper,  odoriferous 
woods,  skins  of  goats  and  sheep  of  all  co¬ 
lours,  purple  and  white  wool,  precious  stones 
set  in  gold,  and  perfumes. 

Every  thing  being  prepared,  Moses  order¬ 
ed  an  inclosure  to  be  made  of  100  cubits 
long,  and  50  broad,*  in  which  the  taberna¬ 
cle  was  placed  :  20  pillars  of  bronze  were  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  sides,  and  10  of  the  same 
metal  at  the  ends,  each  5  cubits  high  :  the 
capitals  were  of  silver,  and  the  bases  of  gold. 
A  lerge  veil  of  very  fine  linen,  stretched 
round  this  quadrangular  inclosure,  surround- 

•  The  Hebrew  cubit  is  about  one  and  a-lialf  feet.,. 
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ed  it  like  a  wall.  The  front  of  the  inclosure 
was  50  cubits. 

On  each  side  of  the  door  was  placed  a 
double  pillar,  covered  with  leaves  of  gold 
and  silver;  and  to  this  double  pillar  were 
added,  within  the  inclosure,  three  other  pil¬ 
lars,  arranged  on  each  side,  in  a  straight 
line,  so  as  to  form  a  vestibule  5  cubits  in 
depth. 

A  veil  of  20  cubits  long  and  5  broad,  in¬ 
closed  the  entrance:  it  was  woven  of  purple 
and  hyacinth-coloured  linen,  and  represented 
images  of  cherubim,  to  which  we  shall  here¬ 
after  refer. 

In  the  vestibule  stood  a  large  vessel  of  cop¬ 
per,  supported  by’  a  base  of  the  same  metal, 
from  which  the  sacrificing  priest  took  the 
water  for  ablutions. 

The  tabernacle,  which  was  30  cubits  long 
and  20  broad,  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
this  inclosure.  The  entrance  was  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  east,  that  the  sun  might  illumi¬ 
nate  it  with  its  first  beams.  Each  side  was 
composed  of  20  planks  of  wood,  covered 
within  and  without  with  plates  of  gold,  cut 
in  light  angles,  the  breadth  of  each  being  a 
cubit  and  a  half.  The  tabernacle  was  divid¬ 
ed  into  three  parts  in  its  whole  length ;  and 
this  division,  according  to  Josephus,  repre¬ 
sented  the  symbolical  figure  of  the  world. 
The  space  in  the  middle,  inclosed  by  co¬ 
lumns  and  veils  of  linen,  was  called  The 
Holy  of  Holies,  or  The  Most  Holy. 

To  cover  the  top  and  sides  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  10  pieces  of  tapestry,  28  cubits  long 
and  4  wide,  were  fastened  to  the  wood-work 
by  clasps  of  bronze  gilt. 

It  is  evident,  from  this  succinct  descrip¬ 
tion,  that  the  tabernacle,  a  monument  of  a 
mixed  style,  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians,  had,,  so  to  speak,  no  character 
peculiar  to  itself;  and  clearly  expressed  how 
much  the  Jews  had  borrowed  from  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  architecture  of  these  two  nations, 
and  how  much  they  respected  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  prohibited  the  Jews  from 
using  sculpture  and  other  imitative  arts. 

Solomon's  Temple .f — The  city  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  according  to  the  Jewish  Antiquities , 
was  seated  on  two  hills  facing  each  other, 
and  separated  by  a  magnificent  valley.  The 
highest  hill  was  called  the  high  city,  the 
other,  named  Area, ,  was  the  site  of  the  low 
city,  and  faced,  on  the  east  side,  Mount  Mo¬ 
riah,  on  which  Solomon  erected  his  temple. 

This  mountain  being  only  an  irregular  hill 
at  first,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  extend 
the  appurtenances  of  the  temple  on  a  level 
surface,  to  support  the  sides  by  enormous 
constructions.  The  eastern  sides  skirted  the 
valley  of  Cedron ;  that  of  the  south  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  wall  of  masonry,  of  300  cubits 

*  See  Third  Book  of  Kings,  Second  of  the  Parali- 
pomena,  and  the  works  of  Vilalpond,  Calmet,  and 
Bernard  Lamv, 


in  height ;  the  western  side  was  in  the  form 
of  a  theatre  ;  and  that  of  the  north  was  se¬ 
parated  from  the  temple  by  a  large  ditch. 

About  six  centuries  after  the  construction 
of  the  tabernacle,  David,  having  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  city  of  Salem,  drove  out  all  the 
Jebusites,  repaired  the  breaches,  rebuilt  the 
dwelling-houses,  and  resolved  to  establish 
here  the  seat  of  his  government,  by  raising  a 
temple  to  the  Eternal,  and  giving  to  this 
city  the  name  of  Hieru-Sale?n,  Jerusalem,  or 
Sacred  City.  But  the  following  night  the 
Lord  appeared  to  the  prophet  Nathan,  and 
spoke  to  him  in  these  words : — 

“  Go  find  my  servant  David,  and  tell  him  : 
Behold  what  the  Lord  sayeth  :  1  shall  place 
upon  the  throne  after  you  your  son,  who 
shall  proceed  from  you,  and  I  shall  establish 
his  kingdom.  He  shall  build  a  house  to  my 
name,  and  I  shall  render  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom  secure  for  ever.” 

David  having  learnt  from  Nathan  that  his 
kingdom  should  descend  to  his  posterity,  and 
that  one  of  his  children  should  build  a  temple, 
went  immediately  to  prostrate  himself  before 
the  tabernacle  and  return  thanks  to  God  for 
this  favour. 

Solomon,  son  of  David,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  in  the  month  Jar  (April), 
592  years  after  the  departure  from  Egypt, 
1 ,440  years  after  the  Deluge,  and  3,102  after 
the  creation  of  the  world,  realized  the  grand 
intention  of  his  father,  by  erecting  a  temple 
to  the  Eternal  on  Mount  Moriah.  As  there 
was  a  want  of  wood  and  artists  in  Judea,  he 
wrote  on  this  subject  to  Iraam,  or  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  who  sent  him  hewers  of  stone, 
sculptors,  and  casters  of  metals.  The  corres¬ 
pondence  occasioned  by  this  negotiation  was 
still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  at 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  archives  of  the  city  of 
Tyre. 

“  Hiram,  having  heard  the  words  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  was  greatly  delighted,  and  gave  him 
wood  of  cedar  and  pine,  as  much  as  he  de¬ 
sired.  Solomon  also  chose  workmen,  and 
commanded  that  30,000  men  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  this  work.  He  sent  them  to 
Lebanon  in  turns,  10,000  each  month,  so 
that  they  remained  two  months  at  home. 
Adoniram  had  the  superintendence  of  all 
these  people.  Solomon  had  70,000  labourers 
who  carried  burdens,  and  80,000  who  cut  the 
stones  on  the  mountain  ;  besides  those  who 
had  the  superintendence  over  each  work,  aud 
who  were  3,300  in  number.” 

This  magnificent  temple  was  60  cubits 
long,  only  20  broad,  according  to  Josephus, 
and  30  cubits  high.  On  this  edifice  was 
raised  another  of  the  same  size,  which  made 
the  general  height  of  the  temple  60  cubits : 
round  it  were  30  chambers,  of  25  cubits  in 
length  and  20  in  height,  built  in  the  form  of 
galleries,  and  communicating  with  each 
other. 
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It  was  in  these  chapels,  as  they  may  be 
called,  that  the  vases,  and  ail  the  precious 
ornaments  used  at  the  sacrifices,  were  pre¬ 
served.  Josephus  gives,  perhaps,  an  exag¬ 
gerated  list  of  them. 

In  front  of  the  temple  was  a  portico,  120 
cubits  high  by  10.  These  extraordinary 
dimensions  accord  so  ill  with  the  height  of 
the  temple,  that  most  commentators  have 
been  led  into  error.  In  this  difficulty  they 
have  taken  the  most  convenient  way  of  get¬ 
ting  off',  by  saying  that  there  must  be  a  fault 
in  the  text.  M.  Hirt,  himself,  in  his  Disser¬ 
tation  critique  sur  le  Temple  de  Jerusalem , 
is  greatly  mistaken  in  giving  only  20  cubits 
in  height,  for  the  dimensions  of  the  portico  : 
it  is  not  so.  The  learned  German  Stieglitz 
has  clearly  proved  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
portico  should  be  120  cubits  high  by  10. 
This  portico  is,  besides,  only  an  imitation  of 
the  pylorus  which  preceded  the  Egyptian 
temples. 

Two  beautiful  pillars  of  bronze,  ornamented 
v/ith  circles  of  gold  and  capitals  of  silver, 
decorated  the  portico.  These  two  pillars, 
named  Jachin  and  Boaz,  were  executed  by 
the  celebrated  artist,  Huram,  whom  Solomon 
had  sent  for  from  Tyre  :  they  were  35  cubits 
high,  and  their  capitals  five. 

These  pillars  are  referable  to  a  system  of 
architecture  which  is  not  unknown  to  us, 
and  to  the  idea  of  theology  of  the  first  na¬ 
tions,  that  is,  to  religious  dualism  ;  for  these 
round  pillars  are  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
what  the  obelisks  or  sphinxes  were  to  the 
edifices  of  Nubia  and  Egypt,  and  the  phalli 
or  the  cones  to  the  temples  of  Gazza,  Hiera- 
polis,  and  Paphos.  In  the  middle  of  this 
wonderful  inclosure  was  placed  the  sea  of 
brass,  a  vast  basin  reposing  on  twelve  sup¬ 
ports  of  the  same  metal,  and  serving  for  the 
legal  purifications. 

By  adhering  only  to  the  details  transmitted 
to  us  by  the  Bible,  as  the  most  authentic  in 
every  respect,  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the 
edifice  almost  entirely. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  was  composed  of 
a  cella  60  cubits  long.  This  cella  was  divided 
into  two  very  distinct  parts,  by  the  pillars  of 
cedar  wood,  covered  with  gold,  the  Holy  and 
the  Most  Holy  of  the  sanctuary :  the  first 
part,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  sacrifices, 
was  40  cubits  long  and  30  high  ;  the  Most 
Holy  was  20  cubits  each  way:  there  was, 
therefore,  a  difference  of  10  cubits  between 
the  two  roofs,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
belief  of  the  mysterious  chamber  situated 
above  the  Most  Holy.  To  the  upper  part  of 
these  two  pillars,  was  attached  a  veil  oi  lmen, 
woven  with  great  delicacy,  and  representing 
various  flowers  of  all  colours. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  windows  were  made 
in  this  temple :  And  he  made  slanting 

windows  in  the  temple,”  says  the  Book  of 
Kings.  We  know  that  the  edifices  of  Egypt 


and  of  Phoenicia  are  without  windows  ;  and, 
although  they  existed  in  the  temple  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  they  were  so  narrow,  that  they  did  not 
light  the  sanctuary.  Solomon  also  says:. 
“  The  Eternal  dwells  in  darkness.”  A  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  it  would  be  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  know,  but  on  which  the  sacred 
writings  are  silent,  is  the  form  of  the  roof 
of  the  temple.  A  flat  roof  would  be  the 
most  analogous  to  the  Egyptian  style;  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  so  arranged, 
neither  do  we  know  whether  it  was  sloping. 

The  Book  of  Kings,  indeed,  informs  us 
that  Solomon  made  a  ceiling  (plancher) 
above  the  whole  edifice  ;  consequently  it 
appears  that  the  temple  was  covered  ;  but 
we  are  not  informed  how  this  ceiling  was 
made. 

In  the  decoration  of  the  temple,  Phoeni¬ 
cian  influence  is  visibly  manifested.  No  part 
of  the  wall  appears  ;  it  is  entirely  covered 
by  beams  of  cedar,  and  the  interior  parti¬ 
tions  of  wood  were  entirely  covered  with 
leaves  of  gold,  rich  hangings,  skins  of  sheep, 
and  goats’  hair. 

On  the  outside  nothing  was  seen  but  the 
stone,  and  in  the  inside,  nothing  but  gold. 
There  was  not  a  single  place,  according  to 
the  sacred  writings,  that  was  not  overlaid 
with  gold :  the  ceiling  itself  was  covered 
with  it.  This  system  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  Phoenician  architecture,  in  which 
only  wood  overlaid  with  gold  was  made  use 
of  for  the  interior  decoration  of  buildings. 

To  adorn  his  temple,  Solomon  ordered  two 
cherubim  of  solid  gold,  to  be  made,  each 
five  cubits  high  ;  their  wings,  which  were 
also  five  cubits,  were  placed  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  sanctuary  that  they  covered  the 
ark  of  the  covenant. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  on  the 
symbolical  representation  of  these  cherubim. 
According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  they 
were  only  fantastic  and  imaginary  beings. 
According  to  the  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  they 
had  wings,  and  consequently  were  ranked  in 
the  class  of  animals.  M.  Raoul  Rochette 
thinks,  and  his  opinion  will  appear  very  pro¬ 
bable,  that  these  cherubim  were  only  spinxes, 
imitated  from  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician 
archaeology  ;  as,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Ezekiel,  the  cherub  consisted  of  a  head 
placed  on  a  body,  half  lion,  half  bull,  bear¬ 
ing  eagle’s  wings  extended ;  and,  from  the 
drawings  which  have  reached  us,  we  find  a 
striking  resemblance  between  the  cherubim 
of  the  Hebrew  temples,  and  the  sphinxes 
placed  in  front  of  the  religious  edifices  of 
Nubia  and  Egypt. 

The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  reduced  to 
ashes  by  Nebuchadnezzar  II.,  470  years 
after  its  foundation,  598  b.  c.  ;  and,  70  years 
afterwards,  Zorobabel  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  second  temple,  which  was  destroyed  at 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  ( L’ Echo , 
Dec.  6,  1837,  p.  198.) 
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ASHES  OF  PLANTS. 

The  R  ev.  Mr.  Reade  has  lately  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Philosophical  Magazine  the  re¬ 
sults  of  an  investigation  of  the  Ashes  of 
Plants,  which  throw  some  new  lights  upon 
the  elaborate  science  of  vegetable  physio¬ 
logy.  Mr.  Keade  having  provided  a  power¬ 
ful  microscope,  procured  also  a  platinum 
spoon  and  a  large  spirit  lamp  as  his  working 
apparatus.  Portions  of  plants  were  then 
submitted  to  an  intense  heat,  until  the  car¬ 
bonaceous  parts  were  entirely  dissipated, 
and  only  a  few  apparently  white  ashes  re¬ 
mained.  The  specimens  thus  incinerated 
consisted  chiefly  of  grasses,  together  with 
barley,  wheat,  <fec.,  and  in  all  of  them  Mr. 
Reade  discovered,  by  means  of  the  micro¬ 
scope,  a  most  beautiful,  and  in  many  a  most 
elaborate,  structure.  That  this  detection  of 
structure  in  the  ashes  of  plants  is  altogether 
new,  must  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of 
our  best  writers  on  the  subject  of  physiolo¬ 
gical  botany.  The  fact,  had  it  been  known, 
would  have  appeared  far  too  interesting  and 
important  to  be  dismissed  without  special 
notice.  The  commonly  conceived  opinion 


is,  to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Henslow, 
that  carbon  fixed  under  the  form  of  a  nutri¬ 
tive  material  is  elaborated  for  the  develope- 
ment  of  all  parts  of  vegetable  structure,  and 
that  those  earthy,  saline,  and  metallic  ingre¬ 
dients,  which  are  found  in  the  ashes  of 
plants,  being  accidentally  introduced ,  cannot 
with  any  certainty  be  looked  upon  as  pro¬ 
ducts  of  vegetation,  or  as  ever  constituting 
essential  elements  of  organization. ♦ 

Now,  since  the  presence  or  absence  of  or¬ 
ganization  is  direct  evidence  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  life,  the  first  thing  which 
strikes  the  mind  under  this  newly. discovered 
feature  in  the  ashes  of  plants  is,  that  com¬ 
bustion  does  not,  in  this  case,  as  we  have 
hitherto  supposed,  supply  us  with  brute 
matter  merely  ;  but,  that  it  leaves  behind  a 
purely  vegetable  product,  a  product  fur  from 
being  dissimilar  in  its  nature  to  the  bones  of 
animals ,  and  having  its  particles  undoubt¬ 
edly  arranged  by  the  agency  of  a  living  prin¬ 
ciple.  Mr.  Reade  confesses  that  these  are 
somewhat  startling  novelties ;  indeed,  so 
much  so,  that  he  almost  shrunk  from  bring¬ 
ing  before  the  naturalist  a  statement,  which, 

#  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  Principles  ol  Botany,  pp. 
176,  177,  224,  &e. 
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to  say  the  least,  will  be  at  first  received  with 
suspicion.  The  facts,  however,  the  sceptical 
reader  may  easily  verify  for  himself. 

What  Mr.  Reade  wishes  more  especially 
to  insist  upon  with  respect  to  the  ashes  of 
plants  i*  structure , — the  similar  conforma¬ 
tion  of  similar  parts,  whether  those  parts  be 
stems,  leaves,  or  the  appendages  of  flowers 
and  seeds.  The  variety  is  evidently  a  variety 
of  purpose  and  plan,  compelling  us  to  reject 
at  once  every  supposition  of  the  operation 
of  causes  without  design.  The  inability  to 
comprehend  the  use  of  this  construction  is 
no  argument  against  the  subtlety  of  the  me¬ 
chanism. 

Whether  the  physiologist  will  condemn  as 
fanciful  and  vague  any  idea  of  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  bones  of  animals  and  this  syste¬ 
matic  distribution  of  incombustible  matter  in 
plants  ;  or  whether, — bearing  in  mind  that 
created  things  differ  in  magnitude  pre-emi¬ 
nently, — he  will  be  disposed  to  confirm  such 
speculations  ;  these  are  points  which  Mr. 
Reade  cannot  decide.  Of  this,  however,  he 
feels  confident,  that  every  lover  of  the  mi¬ 
croscope  will  be  glad  to  place  in  his  cabinet 
a  series  of  objects,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
will  call  forth  his  admiration,  if  they  do  not 
also  awaken  a  suspicion  that  he  is  examining 
structure  which  has  been  obedient  to  some 
rule,  and  is  therefore  condusive  to  some 
effect. 

Explanation  of  the  preceding  Figures. 

Figs.  1,  2,  3.  Skeletons  of  portions  of  recent  plants. 

1.  Part  of  husk  of  Oat,  with  separate  draw¬ 

ings  of  the  cups,  which  are  attached 
at  nearly  uniform  intervals  along  the 
siliceous  columns. 

2.  Part  of  leaf  of  the  Iris. 

3.  Hair  of  leaf  of  Comus  alba  (Common 

Dogwood). 

Figs.  4,  5,  6,  7.  8.  Siliceous  skeletons  of  portious  of 
plants  occurring  abundantly  iu  the 
white  ashes  of  coal. 

4.  5.  Cellular  structure. 

6.  Annular  ducts  with  trausverse  bars. 

7.  Spiral  fibre. 

8.  Fibre  in  situ. 

Magnifying  power  about  three  hundred  linear.  The 
parallel  siliceous  lines  of  the  oat,  occurring  in  some 
cases  at  intervals  of  l-4000th  of  an  inch,  from  a  very 
delicate  natural  micrometer. — We  have  derived  these 
very  interesting  details  from  the  Philosophical  Maga¬ 
zine,  No.  64;  quoted  in  the  Arcana  of  Science  and 
Art  for  1838 — just  published. 
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lockhart’s  life  of  sir  Walter  scott, 
vol.  VI. 

[The  “  Gurnal ”  resumed  from  our  page 
188.  The  next  quotation  records  one  of  those 
intervals  of  affliction  in  “  ihe  elder  brother 
to  death,”  such  as  all  who  have  drunk  of 
life’s  bitter  draught,  (and  who  has  not  ?) 
have  experienced.]  —  “  January  23. — Slept 
ill,  not  having  been  abroad  these  eight  days — 
splendida  bilis.  Then  a  dead  sleep  in  the 
morning,  and  when  the  awakening  comes,  a 


strong  feeling  how  well  I  could  dispense  with 
it  for  once  and  for  ever.  This  passes  away, 
however,  as  better  and  more  dutiful  thoughts 
arise  in  my  mind.  I  know  not  if  my  imagi¬ 
nation  has  flagged  ;  probably  it  has  ;  but  at 
least  my  powers  of  labour  have  not  dimi¬ 
nished  during  the  last  melancholy  week.  On 
Monday  and  Tuesday  my  exertions  were  sus¬ 
pended.  Since  Wednesday  inclusive  I  have 
written  thirty  eight  of  my  close  manuscript 
pages,  of  which  seventy  make  a  volume  of 
the  usual  Novel  size. 

“  Wrote  till  twelve  a.m.,  finishing  half  of 
what  I  call  a  good  day’s  work — ten  pages  of 
print,  or  rather  twelve.  Then  walked  in  the 
Prince’s  Street  pleasure-grounds  with  good 
Samaritan  James  Skene,  the  only  one  among 
my  numerous  friends  who  can  properly  be 
termed  amicus  curarum  mearum ,  others  be¬ 
ing  too  busy  or  too  gay,  and  several  being 
estranged  by  habit. 

“  The  walks  have  been  conducted  on  the 
whole  with  much  taste,  though  Skene  has 
undergone  much  criticism,  the  usual  reward 
of  public  exertions,  on  account  of  his  plans, 
it  is  singular  to  walk  close  beneath  the  grim 
old  castle,  and  think  what  scenes  it  must  have 
seen,  and  how  many  generations  of  three¬ 
score  and  ten  have  risen  and  past  away.  It  is  a 
place  to  cure  one  of  too  much  sensation  over 
earthly  subjects  of  mutation.  My  wife  and 
girl's  tongues  are  chatting  in  a  lively  manner 
in  the  drawing-room.  It  does  me  good  to 
hear  them.” 

[Sir  Walter’s  note,  on  the  24th,  is  full 
of  the  right  spirit.] — “  I  went  to  the  Court 
for  the  first  time  to-day,  and,  like  the 
man  with  the  large  nose,  thought  every  body 
was  thinking  of  me  and  my  mishaps.  Many 
were,  undoubtedly  ;  and  all  rather  regret- 
ingly,  some  obviously  affected.  It  is  singu¬ 
lar  to  see  the  difference  of  men’s  manner 
whilst  they  strive  to  be  kind  or  civil  in  their 
way  of  addressing  me.  Some  smiled  as  they 
wished  me  good  day,  as  if  to  say,  ‘  Think 
nothing  about  it,  my  lad  ;  it  is  quite  out  of 
our  thoughts.’  Others  greeted  me  with  the 
affected  gravity  which  one  sees  and  despises 
at  a  funeral.  The  best-bred, — all,  I  believe, 
meaning  equally  well — just  shook  hands  and 
went  on. — A  foolish  puff  in  the  papers,  calling 
on  men  and  gods  to  assist  a  popular  author, 
who  having  choused  the  public  of  many  thou¬ 
sands,  had  not  the  sense  to  keep  wealth  when 
he  had  it _ If  I  am  hard  pressed,  and  mea¬ 

sures  used  against  me,  I  must  use  all  means 
of  legal  defence,  and  subscribe  myself  bank¬ 
rupt  in  a  petition  for  sequestration.  It  is  the 
course  one  should,  at  any  rate,  have  advised 
a  client  to  take.  But  for  this  I  would,  in  a 
Court  of  Honour,  deserve  to  lose  my  spurs. 
No,  if  they  permit  me,  I  will  be  their  vassal 
for  life,  and  dig  in  the  mine  of  my  imagina¬ 
tion  to  find  diamonds,  (or  what  may  sell  for 
such,)  to  make  good  my  engagements,  not  to 
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enrich  myself.  And  this  from  no  reluctance 
to  be  called  the  Insolvent,  which  I  probably 
am,  but  because  I  will  not  put  out  of  the 
power  of  my  creditors  the  resources,  mental 
or  literary,  which  yet  remain  to  me.” 

[On  Jan.  2.9th  the  troubles  thicken  : — 

4C  Constable’s  business  seems  unintelligible. 
No  man  thought  the  house  worth  less  than 
150,000/.  Constable  told  me,  when  he  was 
making  his  will,  that  he  was  worth  80,000/. 
Great  profits  on  almost  all  the  adventures. 
No  bad  speculations — yet  neither  stock  nor 
debt  to  show.  Constable  might  have  eaten 
up  his  share ;  but  Cadell  was  very  frugal. 
No  doubt  trading  almost  entirely  on  accom¬ 
modation  is  dreadfully  expensive.” 

[The  scene  was  now  strangely  altered  :  on 
the  31st.] — “  Since  the  14th  of  this  month 
no  guest  has  broken  bread  in  my  house,  save 
G.  H.  Gordon  *  one  morning  at  breakfast. 
This  happened  never  before  since  I  had  a 
house  of  my  own.  But  I  have  played  Abou 
Hassan  long  enough ;  and  if  the  Caliph 
comes  I  will  turn  him  back  again.” 

[In  the  next  passage  is  a  record  of  the  rate 
at  which  Sir  Walter,  amidst  his  battalions  of 
sorrows,  was  labouring  to  emancipate  him¬ 
self  from  the  thraldom  of  debt.] — “  February 
3. — This  is  the  first  time  since  my  troubles 
that  I  felt  at  awaking — 

1  I  had  drunken  deep 

Of  all  the  blessedness  of  sleep.’ 

I  made  not  the  slightest  pause,  nor  dreamed 
a  single  dream,  nor  even  changed  my  side. 
This  a  blessing  to  be  grateful  for.  Tliere  is 
to  be  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  to-day,  but  I 
care  not  for  the  issue.  If  they  drag  me  into 
the  Court,  obtorto  collo,  instead  of  going  into 
this  scheme  of  arrangement,  they  will  do 
themselves  a  great  injury,  and  perhaps  even¬ 
tually  do  me  good,  though  it  would  give  me 
much  pain.  *  *  *  From  the  19th  Ja¬ 

nuary  to  the  2nd  February  inclusive,  is  exactly 
fifteen  days,  during  which  time,  with  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  some  days’  idleness,  to  let  ima¬ 
gination  brood  on  the  task  a  little,  I  have 
written  a  volume.  1  think,  for  a  bet,  I  could 
have  done  it  in  ten  days.  Then  I  must  have 
had  no  Court  of  Session  to  take  me  up  hours 
every  morning,  and  dissipate  my  attention 
and  powers  of  working  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
A  volume,  at  cheapest,  is  worth  1,000/.  This 
is  working  at  the  rate  of  24,000/.  a-year  ;  but 
then  we  must  not  bake  buns  faster  than 
people  have  appetite  to  eat  them.  They  are 
not  essential  to  the  market  like  potatoes. 

,c  February  4. —  Wrote  only  two  pages  (of 
manuscript)  and  a  half  to-day.  As  the  boat¬ 
swain  said,  one  can’t  dance  always  nouther. 
But,  were  we  sure  of  the  quality  of  the  stuff, 
what  opportunities  for  labour  does  this  same 
system  of  retreat  afford  us  I  I  am  convinced 

*  Mr.  Gordon  (of  whom  more  in  the  sequel)  was 
at  this  time  Scott’s  amanuensis :  he  copied,  that  is 
to  say,  the  M.S.  for  the  press. 


that  in  three  years  I  could  do  more  than  in 
the  last  ten,  but  for  the  mine  being,  I  fear, 
exhausted.  Give  me  my  popularity  {an  aw¬ 
ful  postulate  l )  and  all  my  present  difficul¬ 
ties  shall  be  a  joke  in  four  years  ;  and  it  is 
not  lost  yet,  at  least. 

“  February  6.  —  Talking  of  writing,  I 
finished  my  six  pages,  neat  and  handsome, 
yesterday.  N.B.  At  night  I  fell  asleep,  and 
the  oil  dropped  from  the  lamp  upon  my  ma¬ 
nuscript.  Will  this  extreme  unction  make  it 
go  smoothly  down  with  the  public  P 

*  Thus  idly  we  profane  the  sacred  time 

By  silly  prose,  light  jest,  and  lighter  rhyme.’ 

[A  pithy  opinion  of  Burns  and  Byron.] — 

<£  Byron  wrote  from  impulse,  never  from 
effort ;  and  therefore  I  have  always  reckoned 
Burns  and  Byron  the  most  genuine  poetical 
geniuses  of  my  time,  and  half  a  century  be¬ 
fore  me.  We  have  many  men  of  high  poe¬ 
tical  talent,  but  none,  I  think,  of  that  ever- 
gushing  and  perennial  fountain  of  natural 
waters.” 

[In  an  intervening  chapter,  by  Mr.  Lock¬ 
hart,  are  some  memoranda  of  Ballantyne’s 
(the  printer)  failure,  which  Scott  bore  with 
wonderful  fortitude.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lock¬ 
hart  he  writes  :] — “  I  have  your  kind  letter. 
Whenever  I  heard  that  Constable  had  made 
a  cessio  fori ,  I  thought  it  became  me  to 
make  public  how  far  I  was  concerned  in  these 
matters,  and  to  offer  my  fortune  so  far  as  it 
was  prestable,  and  the  completion  of  my  lite¬ 
rary  engagements — (the  better  thing  almost 
of  the  two) — to  make  good  all  claims  upon 
Ballantyne  and  Co. ;  and  even  supposing  that 
neither  Hurst  and  Co.,  nor  Constable  and 
Co.,  ever  pay  a  penny  they  owe  me,  my  old 
age  will  be  far  from  destitute — even  if  my 
right  hand  should  lose  its  cunning.  This 
is  the  very  worst  that  can  befall  me ;  but  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that,  with  ordinary  ma¬ 
nagement,  the  affairs  of  those  houses  will 
turn  out  favourably.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  1  will  not  engage  myself,  as  Constable 
desires,  for  20,000/.  more — or  2,000/. — or 
200/.  I  have  advanced  enough  already  to* 
pay  other  people’s  debts,  and  must  now  pay. 
my  own.  If  our  friend  C.  had  set  out  a  fort¬ 
night  earlier,  nothing  of  all  this  would  have 
happened  ;  but  he  let  the  hour  of  distress  pre¬ 
cede  the  hour  of  provision,  and  he  and  others 
must  pay  for  it.  Yet  don’t  hint  this  to  him, 
poor  fellow — it  is  an  infirmity  of  nature.  * 
*  #  I  have  been  far  from  suffering  by 

James  Ballantyne.  I  owe  it  to  him  to  say, 
that  his  difficulties,  as  well  as  his  advantages, 
are  owing  to  me.  I  trusted  too  much  to  Con¬ 
stable’s  assurances  of  his  own  and  his  cor¬ 
respondents’  stability,  but  yet  I  believe  he 
was  only  sanguine.  The  upshot  is  just  what 
Hurst  and  Co.  and  Constable  may  be  able  to 
pay  me;  if  15s.  in  the  pound,  I  shall  not 
complain  of  my  loss,  for  I  have  gained  many 
thousands  in  my  day.  But  while  I  live  I 
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shall  regret  the  downfall  of  Constable’s  house, 
for  never  did  there  exist  so  intelligent  and  so 
liberal  an  establishment.  They  went  too  far 
when  money  was  plenty,  that  is  certain ;  yet 
if  every  author  in  Britain  had  taxed  himsell 
half  a  year’s  income,  he  should  have  kept  up 
the  house  which  first  broke  in  upon  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  London  trade,  and  made  letters 
what  they  now  are. 

“  I  have  had  visits  from  all  the  moneyed 
people,  offering  their  purses — and  those  who 
are  creditors,  sending  their  managers  and 
treasurers  to  assure  me  of  their  joining  in 
and  adopting  any  measures  I  may  propose. 

I  am  glad  of  this  for  their  sake,  and  for  my 
own — for  although  I  shall  not  desire  to  steer, 
yet  I  am  the  only  person  that  can  cann ,  as 
Lieutenant  Hatchway  says,  to  any  good  pur¬ 
pose.  A  very  odd  anonymous  offer  I  had  of 
30,000/.,*  which  I  rejected,  as  I  did  every 
other.  Unless  I  die,  I  shall  beat  up  against 
this  foul  weather.  A  penny  I  will  not  borrow 
from  anyone.  Since  my  creditors  are  content 
to  be  patient,  I  have  the  means  of  righting 
them  perfectly,  and  the  confidence  to  employ 
them.  I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to 
have  avoided  the  coup  d’ eclat;  but  that 
having  taken  place,  I  would  not  give  sixpence 
for  any  other  results.  I  fear  you  will  think  I 
am  writing  in  the  heat  of  excited  resistance 
to  bad  fortune.  My  dear  Lockhart,  I  am  as 
calm  and  temperate  as  you  ever  saw  me,  and 
working  at  Woodstock  like  a  very  tiger.  I 
am  grieved  for  Lady  Scott  and  Anne,  who 
cannot  conceive  adversity  can  have  the  better 
of  them,  even  for  a  moment.  If  it  teaches  a 
little  of  the  frugality  which  I  never  had  the 
heart  to  enforce  when  money  was  plenty,  and 
it  seemed  cruel  to  interrupt  the  enjoyment  of 
it  in  the  way  they  liked  best— it  will  be  well. 

“  Kindest  love  to  Sophia,  and  tell  her  to 
study  the  song,f  and  keep  her  spirits  up. 
Tyne  heart,  tyne  all ;  and  it  is  making  more 
of  money  than  it  is  worth  to  grieve  about  it. 
Kiss  Johnnie  for  me.  How  glad  I  am  for¬ 
tune  carried  you  to  London  before  these  re¬ 
verses  happened,  as  they  would  have  embit¬ 
tered  parting,  and  made  it  resemble  the  boat 
leaving  the  sinking  ship. — Yours,  dear  Lock¬ 
hart,  affectionately,  Wai.ter  Scott.” 

[In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Morritt,  Feb.  6,  1826.] 
— “  You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you 
that  J  have  written  a  volume  in  exactly  fifteen 
days.  To  be  sure.  I  permitted  no  interrup¬ 
tions.  But  then  I  took  exercise,  and  for  ten 
days  of  the  fifteen  attended  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion  from  two  to  four  hours  every  day.  This 
is  nothing,  however,  to  writing  Ivanhoe  when 
I  had  the  actual  cramp  in  my  stomach  ;  but 
1  have  no  idea  of  these  things  preventing  a 
man  from  doing  what  he  has  a  mind.” 

[In  a  letter  to  Lady  Davy,  Scott  jests  with 

*  Sir  Walter  never  knew  the  name  of  this  munifi- 
cent  person. 

+  “  Up  with  the  bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dundee.” 


his  ill  fortune.] — “  I  beg  my  kindest  com¬ 
pliments  to  Sir  Humphry,  and  tell  him  Ill 
Luck,  that  direful  chemist,  never  put  into  his 
crucible  a  more  indissoluble  piece  of  stuff 
than  your  affectionate  cousin  and  sincere 
well-wisher,  Walter  Scott.’* 

[Mr.  Lockhart  next  observes  :] — 1  offer  no 
cold  comments  on  the  strength  of  character 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  exhibited  in  the  cri¬ 
sis  of  his  calamities.  But  for  the  revelations 
of  his  Diary  it  would  never  have  been  known 
to  his  most  intimate  friends,  or  even  to  his 
own  affectionate  children,  what  struggles  it 
cost  him  to  reach  the  lofty  serenity  of  mind 
which  was  reflected  in  all  his  outward  con¬ 
duct  and  demeanour. 

As  yet,  however,  he  had  hardly  prepared 
himself  for  the  extent  to  which  Constable’s 
debts  exceeded  his  assets.  The  obligations 
of  that  house  amounted,  on  a  final  reckoning, 
to  256,000/. ;  those  of  Hurst  and  Robinson 
to  somewhere  about  300,000/.  The  former 
paid,  ultimately,  only  2s.  9d.  in  the  pound  ; 
the  latter  about  Is.  3d. 

The  firm  of  James  Ballantyne  and  Co. 
might  have  allowed  itself  to  be  declared 
bankrupt,  and  obtained  a  speedy  discharge, 
as  the  bookselling  concerns  did,  lor  all  its  ob¬ 
ligations  ; — but  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a 
partner.  Had  lie  chosen  to  act  in  the  man¬ 
ner  commonly  adopted  bv  commercial  insol¬ 
vents,  the  matter  would  have  been  settled  in 
a  very  short  time.  *  *  *  *  He  regarded 

the  embarrassment  of  his  commercial  firm, 
on  the  whole,  with  the  feelings  not  of  a  mer¬ 
chant,  but  of  a  gentleman.  He  thought  that 
by  devoting  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  service 
of  his  creditors,  he  could,  in  the  upshot,  pay 
the  last  farthing  he  owed  them.  They  (with 
one  or  two  paltry  exceptions)  applauded  his 
honourable  intentions  and  resolutions,  and 
partook,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  self-reliance 
of  their  debtor.  Nor  had  they  miscalculated 
as  to  their  interest.  Nor  had  Sir  Walter  cal¬ 
culated  wrongly.  He  paid  the  penalty  of 
health  and  life,  but  he  saved  his  honour  and 
his  self-respect : 

“  The  glory  dies  not.  and  the  grief  is  past.” 

[It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  matter  of 
literary  history — from  the  “  Gurnal,”  now 
resumed.] — u  February  15. — Yesterday!  did 
not  write  a  line  of  Woodstock.  Partly,  I 
was  a  little  out  of  spirits,  though  that  would 
not  have  hindered.  Partly,  I  wanted  to  wait 
for  some  new  ideas — a  sort  of  collecting  of 
straw  to  make  bricks  of.  Partly,  I  was  a 
little  too  far  beyond  the  press.  I  cannot 
pull  well  in  long  traces,  when  the  draught  is 
too  far  behind  me.  I  love  to  have  the  press 
thumping,  clattering,  and  banging  in  my 
rear;  it  creates  the  necessity  which  almost 
always  makes  me  wrork  best.  Needs  must 
when  the  devil  drives — and  drive  he  does 
even  according  to  the  letter.  *  *  *  * 

Poor  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
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came  to  advise  with  me  about  his  affairs, — 
he  is  sinking  under  the  times  ;  having  no 
assistance  to  give  him,  my  advice,  I  tear, 
will  be  of  little  service.  I  am  sorry  for  him, 
if  that  would  help  him,  especially  as,  by  his 
own  account,  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds 
would  carry  him  on.” 

( To  be  continued,.') 


Ci public  Stountals. 


THE  SNUFF-BOX.  A  TALE  FROM  WALES. 

{Somewhat  abridged  from  Bentley's  Miscellany.') 
Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  isles, — and 
there  are  still  many  distinct  tribes,  whose 
Celtic,  Gallic,  Danish,  Saxon,  and  Norman 
descent,  can  be  traced  in  a  moment, — there 
ure  none  more  peculiar  in  character  than  the 
Welsh,  or  Ancient  Britons.  You  may  gull 
a  Cockney,  rob  a  Damnonian,  cheat  a  Y ork- 
shireman,  or  out-Jew  a  Scot ;  but  a  Welsh¬ 
man  is  not  to  be  done  :  a  natural  and  inborn 
acuteness  protects  him  from  the  deepest 
stratagems,  and  a  leek  ought  certainly  to  be 
the  symbol  of  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom. 

This  is  a  brief  preface  to  a  brief  history 
of  a  tour  of  pleasure  made  by  a  very  accom¬ 
plished  English  gentleman  into  Wales  ;  the 
interesting  mining  operations  of  which  coun¬ 
try  he  was  desirous  to  investigate,  not  only 
for  the  promotion  of  a  great  scheme  in  which 
he  was  himself  engaged,  but  for  the  patriotic 
purpose  of  rendering  them  more  extensively 
useful,  and  disseminating  their  products  of 
wealth  more  diffusely  over  the  empire. 

Mr.  George  Hampden  was  a  man  who, 
yet  in  the  early  prime  of  life, — for  he  was 
little  more  than  thirty,— had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  world.  His  fund  of  information 
was  prodigious  ;  yet  so  simple  was  he  in 
speech  and  manners,  and  so  readily  did  he 
lend  his  ear  to  what  others  might  truly  think 
the  insignificance  of  common-place  intelli¬ 
gence,  that  no  one  could  suspect  his  depth, 
or  fancy  that  he  was  ought  above  those  easy, 
good-humoured  listeners,  who,  destitute  of 
any  precise  object  of  their  own,  are  readily 
seduced  into  a  passing  interest  in  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  communicative  who  choose  to 
make  everybody  that  comes  near  them  a 
confidant  in  their  bosoms’  business  and  se¬ 
crets.  Quiet,  unobtrusive,  gentlemanly,  and 
withal  good-looking,  such  was  the  hero  of 
our  tale,  Mr.  George  Hampden. 

With  the  views  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
he  proceeded  by  the  Quicksilver  coach  to 
Exeter ;  and  thence,  by  the  branch,  to 
Truro,  where  he  began  his  explorations  of 
the  rich  mines,  which,  since  the  days  when 
the  Carthaginians  used  to  trade  with  the  na¬ 
tives  at  Market  Jew,  alias  Marazion  were 
never  examined  with  more  philosophical 
acumen  and  sagacity.  From  Falmouth 
to  the  Land’s-End,  and  from  the  Land’s- 
End  whither  nobody  could  tell,  he  descended 


every  shaft,  and  tried  every  lode.  A  dozen 
of  hampers  tilled  with  arranged  specimens, 
and  a  dozen  of  bags  containing  the  more 
recent  discoveries,  vouched  for  the  diligence 
of  his  labour,  and  the  extent  of  his  research. 

Thus  laden  and  accomplished,  Mr.  Hamp¬ 
den  at  length  reached  Swansea,  where  he 
took  up  his  quarters  for  a  season,  to  observe 
the  nature  of  the  valuable  ores  which  are 
stamped  and  sold  there,  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe, —  from  Chili  and  from  Norway, 
Copiapo  and  Treioweth,  West  Cork  and 
Cobre,  Ballymurtagh  and  Cuba.  Cam  Brea 
and  Valparaiso.  With  his  usual  modesty  he 
took  genteel  and  moderate  lodgings,  and  by 
no  means  pressed  himself  upon  public  no¬ 
tice.  He  watchfully  attended  the  mart,  to  be 
sure ;  and,  like  any  other  common  stranger, 
pretty  constantly  frequented  the  news  room. 
Here,  by  degrees,  he  grew  into  a  slight  and 
partial  acquaintance  with  that  class  of  the 
inhabitants  whose  habits  led  them  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  mode  of  passing  the  time  ;  and,  in  a  few 
weeks,  conversation  produced  invitation,  and 
he  was  asked  to  dine  with  several  of  the  re¬ 
spectable  citizens  of  the  place.  Simple  in 
his  manners,  well-informed  and  unostenta¬ 
tious,  he  rose  into  general  favour  ;  and,  as 
familiarity  increased,  he  gradually  let  out  a 
portion  of  his  private  history  and  present 
views.  One  day  after  dinner,  at  Mr.Dobbes’, 
he  first  exhibited  the  snuff-box  which  gives 
a  title  to  our  tale,  and  upon  which  hinged 
an  event  very  important  to  his  future  des¬ 
tiny.  It  was  indeed  a  splendid  article,  shaped 
like  a  chest ;  it  was  of  the  finest  gold,  and 
so  richly  chased,  that  the  eye  would  have 
delighted  in  tracing  the  fanciful  arabesques 
which,  as  it  were,  flowed  over  the  shining  me¬ 
tal,  had  it  not  been  prevented  by  the  dazzling 
enrichment  of  precious  stones  which  nearly 
covered  the  ample  surface.  On  the  lid,  a 
very  bank  of  large  diamonds  was  surmounted 
by  a  regal  crown,  where  sapphires,  ame¬ 
thysts,  emeralds  and  rubies,  of  almost  in¬ 
estimable  size  and  value,  alternated  round 
the  coronet;  whilst  the  centre-top  displayed 
a  chrysolite  hardly  to  be  matched  among  the 
royal  jewels  of  Europe.  The  touch,  by  the 
pressure  of  which  the  box  opened,  was  a 
turquoise  of  nearly  equal  rarity  ;  and  below 
it,  as  if  forming  part  of  a  lock,  was  a  pearl 
of  price.  From  this,  all  about  the  edge  ran 
a  wavy  circlet  of  gems  ;  and  the  bottom  was 
embellished  in  a  similar  manner,  only  that 
the  broad  wreath  of  diamonds  round  the 
brilliant  initial  letters,  “  G.  H,”  were  let  in, 
and  embedded  more  deeply  in  the  golden 
matrix.  To  say  that  no  one  in  Swansea  had 
ever  seen  such  a  box,  is  to  say  nothing  ;  we 
question  that  Rundell  and  Bridge  ever  set 
eyes  on  its  fellow,  or  that  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  could  have  such  a  treasure  made  for 
her  from  all  the  jewels  belonging  to  her 
bright  inheritance. 

No  wonder  that  it  was  greatly  admired, 
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and  that  curiosity  was  excited  as  to  what 
might  be  its  probable  worth.  To  questions  of 
this  kind  Mr.  Hampden  answered  careless¬ 
ly,  that  it  had  been  valued  in  London  at  eight 
thousand  guineas ;  but  that  in  fact,  it  was 
unique.  Bursts  of  wonder  how  he  could 
risk  such  a  property  by  carrying  it  about 
with  him  naturally  followed  :  but  our  hero 
coolly  declared  that  he  had  no  fears  on  that 
head  ;  that  he  seldom  took  it  from  its  safe 
repository ;  that  he  had  only  removed  it  to¬ 
day,  as  he  purposed  attending  the  town-ball 
on  the  morrow  evening;  and  that,  after  all, 
he  prized  it  more  as  a  testimony  of  royal 
friendship  than  as  a  thing  of  intrinsic  value, 
however  considerable  it  really  was  in  that 
sordid  point  of  view.  The  spring  was  now 
touched,  and  the  lid  ascended,  as  if  moved 
by  a  gentle  lever.  Mr.  Hampden  had  the 
kindness  to  hand  it  to  Mr.  Dobbes  for  in¬ 
spection  ;  and  the  following  inscription  on 
the  inside  was  read  by  him,  and  all  the 
guests  at  table  : — 

Presented 

by  his  Majesty,  Louis  the  First, 

King  of  Bavaria, 
to 

George  Hampden,  Esquire, 

English-Man ; 

in  grateful  consideration  of  his  'extraordinary 
services : — 

This  token, 

together  with  the  sum  of  20,000  florins, 

(the  same  to  be  paid  to  him  annually  for  ever,) 
will  remain  to  hirn  and  his  posterity  as  a  proof  of 
the  high  esteem  of  his 

Majesty,  and  of  his  royal  gratitude  for  the  discovery 
of  the 

inexhaustible  Silver  Mine  of  Kitzpuhl,  the  prospe¬ 
rous  workiug  of  which 

commenced  a.  d.  1837,  promises  a  revenue  of 
incalculable 

magnitude  to  the  Bavarian  Throne. 

Having  amused  themselves  with  the  in¬ 
different  English  in  which  the  Kin  g  of  Ba¬ 
varia  had  expressed  himself,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  to  add  a  personal  interest  to 
the  gift,  the  company  gathered  from  Mr. 
Hampden  that  the  inscription  was  really 
composed  by  his  Majesty  himself ;  and,  that 
when  the  box  was  presented  to  him  in  full 
court,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  deed  from 
the  chancery,  conveying  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever,  a  well  secured  annuity  of 
20,000  florins,  which,  indeed,  might  easily 
be  paid,  since  the  Kitzpnhl  mine  had,  with¬ 
in  the  first  three  months,  produced  more 
pure  silver  than  the  Veta  Madre  of  Gua- 
naxuato,  the  Real  del  Monte,  the  Bolanos, 
the  Dolores,  the  Gallega,  and  the  Zacatecas, 
the  richest  mines  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  had 
yielded  altogether  within  the  compass  of  a 
whole  year.  Mr.  Hampden  further  ex¬ 
plained,  that  his  present  tour  and  sojourn  in 
Swansea  were  connected  with  this  moraen- 
tuous  subject. 

From  this  period,  it  is  needless  to  state, 
that  Mr.  Hampden  became  an  object  of  pe¬ 
culiar  attention  to  the  good  people  of  Swan¬ 


sea.  At  the  ball  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
he  danced  with  Miss  Mary  Patten,  Miss 
Greenfield,  and  Miss  Betty  Bolthose,  the 
three  richest  heiresses  in  the  county  ;  and 
the  latter,  in  particular,  being  already  the 
owner  of  a  lion’s  share  in  the  famous  black 
tin  mines  of  Charlestown,  besides  a  fair  slice 
in  the  copper  of  Knockmahon.  Chance  gave 
Mr.  Hampden  the  happiness  of  handing  this 
fair  Welsh  lady  to  the  supper-room,  and 
placed  him  by  her  side  at  the  refection. 
Among  other  topics  for  chat,  the  snuff-box 
was  not  forgotten  ;  and  Miss  Bolthose  was 
gratified  with  an  inspection  of  the  gorgeous 
but  well-deserved  Bavarian  present.  She 
was  enchanted  by  its  beauty,  and  not  less 
pleased  by  observing,  that  its  owner  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  mightily  struck  with  hers.  Yet 
she  could  not  be  called  beautiful ;  for  though 
her  features  were  tolerably  regular,  her  com¬ 
plexion  was  rather  of  a  coppery  colour,  and 
her  dark  eyes  had  a  dullish  cast,  not  very 
unlike  that  of  Black  tin.  It  was  strange  that 
her  fortune,  certainly  not  short  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  had  not  propelled  her  into 
matrimony  ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  old 
Bolthose,  her  father,  was  of  a  very  miserly 
disposition,  and  had  thrown  cold  water  on 
all  the  suitors  who  had  aspired  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  person  and  purse.  Thus  she  was  still 
in  single  blessedness  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  when  our  hero  was  introduced  to  her 
notice.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  ordinary 
matters  which  ensued, — on  the  morning- 
call  after  the  dance,  or  the  intimacy  that 
speedily  followed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Hampden  contrived  to  make  himself  so 
agreeable  to  the  lady,  and  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned  in  her  disposal,  that,  within  three 
weeks  after  the  ball,  he  was  daily  received 
at  Tincroft  House  as  the  accepted  lover  of 
its  fair  mistress  :  in  fine,  they  were  united 
in  the  parish  church  of  Swansea  ;  and  Miss 
Bolthose  became  Mrs.  George  Hampden, 
the  wife  of  the  wealthy  discoverer  of  Kitz¬ 
puhl,  and  thus  part-proprietor  of  the  royal 
box,  as  he  was  of  her  handsome  dower  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Fetes  and  feasting  attended  the  auspicious 
union,  and  a  happier  couple  were  never  tast¬ 
ing  honey-moon,  when  a  trifling  but  un¬ 
lucky  accident,  happened  tojar  the  harmony 
and  interrupt  the  felicity  of  the  scene.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hampden,  a  week  after  their  mar¬ 
riage,  were  giving  a  small  party  to  their 
most  intimate  friends,  the  Dobbes’,  Pat¬ 
tens,  Greenfields,  and  a  few  others,  (some 
of  the  females  not  being  over-joyful  at  the 
triumph  of  their  late  companion,)  and  the 
wine  and  glee  were  contagious  of  good-hu¬ 
mour.  Winks,  and  nods,  and  wreathed 
smiles,  played  round  the  social  board  ;  and 
the  box  of  boxes  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
At  this  moment,  a  rude  and  vulgar  fellow 
burst  abruptly  into  the  room  ;  and  imrnedi- 
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ately  behind  him  followed  a  still  dirtier  and 
more  disreputable  looking  rascal.  What  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  company  when  they 
saw  the  former  march  up  to  Mr.  Hampden, 
and,  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  heard 
him  exclaim, 

“  Aha,  Master  Smith  !  so  I’ve  nabbed 
you  at  last  V’ 

The  bridegroom  was  almost  convulsed 
with  confusion,  while  the  ruffian  ran  on, 

— “  And,  my  eyes  !  I  say,  Jem,  if  there 
isn’t  the  werry  box  too  !  Veil,  my  trump  ! 

I  hope  you  can  pay  for  it  now  ;  but,  in  order 
to  make  sure,  you  vill  allow  me  to  pocket 
it  for  the  meanwhile;”  which  saying,  he 
grabbed  the  King  of  Bavaria’s  diamond 
crown,  just  as  if  it  had  been  Birmingham  or 
Sheffield.  And,  not  to  keep  our  readers 
any  longer  in  suspense,  it  was  of  that  sort. 
The  gold  was  mosaic,  the  stones  were  Bris¬ 
tol,  the  manufacture  London,  the  inscription 
Mr.  Hampden’s.  His  mining  was  of  the 
sort  called  Undermining  ;  his  foreign  travel 
had  been  among  the  kangaroos  ;  and  his 
present  most  successful  pursuit  was  entirely 
the  plot  which  made  Swansea  his  resting- 
place,  and  the  Welsh  heiress  of  Charles¬ 
town,  Knockmahon,  and  Tincroft  House, 
bis  blooming  bride.  It  was  a  bad  business; 
but  what  was  to  be  done  !  “  Of  a  bad  bar¬ 

gain,”  says  the  song,  “  make  the  best.”  It 
was  an  easy  matter  to  settle  with  the  bailiffs, 
as  the  arrest  was  only  for  eighty  guineas, 
being  nothing  else  than  the  price  of  the 
snuffbox  to  a  Jew-trader  in  St.  Mary  Axe  ; 
but  then  came  the  mortification  and  disgrace 
of  such  a  connexion!  Miss  Patten  tittered, 
and  Miss  Greenfield  laughed  at  the  denoue¬ 
ment;  and  poor  Mrs.  Hampden  was  obliged 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  assurance  that  her 
lord  and  master  would  turn  honest  man,  and 
behave  like  a  gentleman, — which,  if  he  does, 
will  be  a  wonderful  change,  and  worthy  of 
award  more  real  than  the  fine  Bavarian  royal 
box. 


i’m  not  a  single  man. 

“  Double,  single,  and  the  rub.” — Hoyle. 
“  This,  this  is  Solitude.” — Byron.' 

Well,  I  confess,  1  did  not  guess 
A  simple  marriage  vow 
Would  make  me  find  all  women-kind 
Such  unkind  women  now  ! 

They  need  not,  sure,  as  distant  be 
As  Java  or  Japan, — 

Yet  every  Miss  reminds  me  this — 

I’m  not  a  single  man  ! 

Once  they  made  choice  of  my  bass  voice 
To  share  in  each  duet ; 

So  well  1  danced,  I  somehow  chanced 
To  stand  in  every  set : 

They  now  declare  I  cannot  sing, 

And  dance  on  Bruin’s  plan  ; 

Me  draw — me  paint ! — me  any  thing  ! — 
I’m  not  a  single  man ! 

Once  l  was  asked  advice  and  task’d 
What  woiks  to  buy  or  not. 

And  "  would  I  read  that  passage  out 


I  so  admired  in  Scott?” 

They  theu  could  bear  to  hear  one  read  ; 

But  if  I  now  began, 

IIow  they  would  snub,  "My  pretty  page  * 

I’m  not  a  single  man  ! 

One  used  to  stitch  a  collar  then. 

Another  hemmed  a  frill ; 

I  had  move  purses  netted  then 
Than  I  could  hope  to  fill. 

I  once  could  get  a  button  on. 

But  now  I  never  can — 

My  buttons  then  were  Bachelor’s, — 

I’m  not  a  single  man  ! 

Oil,  how  they  hated  politics 
Thrust  on  me  by  papa  : 

But  now  my  chat — they  all  leave  that 
To  entertain  mamma. 

Mamma,  who  praises  her  own  self, 

Instead  of  Jane  or  Ann, 

And  lays  “  her  gills  ”  upon  the  shelf — 

I’m  not  a  single  man  ! 

Ah,  me,  how  strange  it  is  the  change. 

In  parlour  and  in  hall. 

They  treat  me  so,  if  I  but  go 
To  make  a  morning  call. 

If  they  had  hair  in  papers  once. 

Bolt  up  the  stairs  they  ran ; 

They  now’  sit  still  in  dishabille — 

I’m  not  a  single  man  1 
Miss  Mary  Bond  was  once  so  fond 
Of  Romans  and  of  Greeks  ; 

She  daily  sought  my  cabinet, 

To  study  roy  antiques. 

Well,  now  she  doesn’t  care  a  dump 
For  ancient,  pot  or  pan. 

Her  laste  at  once  is  modernized — 

I’m  not  a  single  man  ! 

My  spouse  is  fond  of  homely  life. 

And  all  that  sort  of  thing; 

I  go  to  balls  without  iny  wife. 

And  never  wear  a  ring  : 

And  yet  each  Miss  to  whom  I  come 
As  strange  as  Genghis  Khan, 

Knows  by  some  sign,  I  can’t  divine, — 

I’m  not  a  single  man  ! 

Go  where  I  will,  I  but  intrude. 

I'm  left  in  crowded  rooms. 

Like  Zimrnermau  on  Solitude, 

Or  Hervey  at  his  tombs. 

From  head  to  heel,  they  make  me  feel, 

Of  quite  another  clan  ; 

Compelled  to  own,  though  left  alone. 

I’m  not  a  single  man  ! 

Miss  Towne  the  toast,  though  she  can  boast 
A  nose  of  Roman  line. 

Will  turn  up  even  that  in  scorn 
Of  compliments  of  mine  : 

She  should  have  seen  that  I  have  been 
Her  sex’s  partisan, 

Aud  really  married  all  I  could — 

I’m  not  a  single  man  ! 

’Tis  hard  to  see  how  others  fare. 

Whilst  I  rejected  stand, — 

Will  no  one  take  my  arm  because 
They  cannot  have  my  hand  ? 

Miss  Parry,  that  for  some  would  go 
A  trip  to  Hindostan, 

With  me  don’t  care  to  mount  a  stair — 

I'm  not  a  single  man  ! 

Some  change,  of  course,  should  be  in  force. 
But,  surely,  not  so  much — 

There  may  be  bauds  I  may  not  squeeze. 

But  must  I  never  touch  ? — 

Must  I  forbear  to  hand  a  chair, 

And  not  pick  up  a  fan  ? 

But  I  have  been  myself  picked  up — 

I’m  not  a  single  man  ! 

Others  may  hint  a  lady’s  tint 
Is  purest  red  and  white — 

May  say  her  eyes  are  like  the  skies, 
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So  very  blue  and  bright, — 

I  must  not  say  that  she  has  eyes, 

Or  if  I  so  began, 

I  have  my  fears  about  my  ears, — 

I’m  not  a  single  man  ! 

I  must  confess  I  did  not  guess 
A.  simple  marriage  vow. 

Would  make  me  find  all  vvomen-kiud 
Such  unkind  women  now  ; — 

I  might  be  hashed  10  death,  or  smash’d, 

By  Mr.  Pieklord’s  van, 

Witliout,  I  fear,  a  single  tear — 

I’m  not  a  single  man  ! 

Hood's  Own,  No 
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THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

The  National  Gallery  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  Monday,  the  9th  instant,  for  the 
first  time,  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  recess. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  rooms  in  which 
the  pictures  are  hung  are  but  badly  calculated 
for  the  purpose,  and  *hat  the  interior  of  the 
place  is  more  than  commensurate  in  defects 
with  the  absurdities  and  bad  taste  of  the 
outside.  Those  who  have  seen  the  pictures 
in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris,  though  the  place  in 
which  they  are  hung  is  not  particularly  well 
adapted  for  the  occasion,  will  readily  admit 
that  they  have  a  better  chance  of  being  seen 
to  advantage,  even  in  that  building,  than 
those  of  the  English  National  Gallery,  in  the 
contemptible  closets  of  the  pie-crust  edifice 
on  the  north  side  of  Charing-cross.  It  is 
distressing  to  the  eye  of  taste  to  see  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  pictures  are  hid  in  the  little 
receptacles  in  which  they  are  now  deposited, 
and  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  national  respec¬ 
tability  to  tolerate  the  existence,  much  more 
the  original  erection,  of  such  a  honeycomb  of 
cells  for  the  exhibition  of  those  great  works 
of  art,  on  which  so  much  money  has  been 
vainly  lavished.  The  place  was  crowded 
with  visiters,  who  seemed,  for  the  most  part, 
doubtful  whether  or  not  they  had  mistaken 
the  nature  of  the  building  they  had  entered, 
and  many  of  whom  were  inquiring  of  the 
attendants  in  what  part  of  it  the  gallery  was 
situated.  Bad  pictures — and  there  are  not  a 
few  of  such  a  class — stand  forth  in  prominent 
obtrusion,  and  good  ones  appear  to  shrink 
into  the  privacy  of  retirement  to  avoid  the 
contact  of  their  flaunting  companions. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  great 
majority  of  the  pictures  of  which  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  composed,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go 
into  any  further  detail  of  their  merits  and 
defects.  Since  the  gallery  was  last  exhibited 
some  new  additions  have  been  made  to  it  ; 
amongst  these  are  two  gallery  pictures,  by 
Guido,  presented  by  his  late  Majesty,  “  An¬ 
dromeda,”  and  a  u  Venus  both  are  fine 
pictures,  and  well  known  to  artists  and  col¬ 
lectors.  In  the  same  room  with  them  is  a 
picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  l<  I  he 
Graces.”  It  is  one  of  his  best  efforts,  and 
characteristic  ot  all  his  faults  and  beauties. 


This  is  a  gift  from  the  late  Lord  Blessington. 
At  right  angles  to  this  picture  is  the  story  of 
the  “  Gorgon’s  Head,”  by  N.  Poussin — a 
strong  contrast,  in  every  respect,  to  its  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  highly  demonstrative  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  manner  of  the  master.  It  is  a  fine  pic¬ 
ture,  but  hardly  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  na¬ 
tional  institution.  “  A  Corn  Field,  ”  by 
Constable,  is  clever,  but  partaking  too  much 
of  the  “  eggs  and  spinach  ”  style  of  colour¬ 
ing  to  resemble  the  vegetation  of  an  English 
landscape,  and  certainly  not  fit  to  be  in  the 
gallery.  There  is  also  a  portrait  of  Mr.  An- 
gerstein  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  which 
may  be  admissible  both  on  account  of  the 
artist  and  the  subject.  A  portrait  of  Walton 
is  very  clever  ;  it  is  by  Housman  ;  it  is  an 
admirable  picture  for  the  idolatry  of  anglers, 
but  old  Isaac  is  out  of  his  element  here.  A 
fine  moonlight  by  Pether,  a  very  pleasing 
specimen  of  the  master,  is  amongst  the  addi¬ 
tions,  an  excellent  picture  for  a  private  col¬ 
lection,  which  this  collection  is  not.  The 
“  Four  Ages  of  Man,”  by  Watteau,  are  four 
beautiful  1’ttle  cabinet  gems  with  which 
nobody  can  quarrel.  There  is  a  picture  of 
Kemble,  as  Hamlet,  by  the  late  President, 
quite  unfit  for  this  place:  a  Lord  Ligonier  by 
Sir  Joshua,  a  fine  portrait;  opposite  to  which 
is  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  by  Lawrence,  but  not 
worthy  of  that  great  artist.  In  the  same 
room  with  these  three  last  is  the  worst  of  the 
additions,  a  huge  unmeaning  gallery  picture 
— “  Religion  and  the  Virtues,”  by  A.  Kauff¬ 
man.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  see  a  thing 
of  this  sort  occupying  the  space  it  does  on 
the  walls  of  an  edifice  erected  to  contain  the 
highest  specimens  of  genius  !  The  pictures 
of  Lord  Farnborough  are  not  yet  arrived,  but 
are  shortly  expected.  There  are  spaces  left 
in  one  of  the  rooms  for  them. —  Times, 


sir  d.  wilkie’s  picture  of  the  queen. 

The  picture  of  her  Majesty  at  her  first  Privy 
Council,  painted  by  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  which  is 
about  to  be  exhibited  in  the  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  has  been 
viewed  by  the  private  friends  of  the  artist, 
and  by  many  persons  connected  with  the 
Court,  previously  to  its  removal  to  the  gal¬ 
lery.  It  is  in  many  respects  a  splendid  pic¬ 
ture,  and  what  is  amongst  its  principal  merits 
is,  that  it  contains  a  most  accurate  likeness 
ofthe  principalpersonage  depicted.  The  por¬ 
trait  of  her  Majesty,  who  is  seated  at  the 
end  of  the  Council  Chamber,  is  the  happiest 
portion  of  the  picture ;  it  is  true  as  to  like¬ 
ness,  both  in  outline  of  feature  and  complex¬ 
ion,  and  it  very  felicitously  conveys  the  in¬ 
tellectual  characteristics  of  her  countenance. 
In  a  word,  it  is  not  the  representation  of  a 
statue,  as  some  of  the  portraits  of  the  Queen 
are,  or  the  effigy  of  an  imaginary  being, 
half  seraph,  and  half  barber’s  wig- block. 
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Her  Majesty  is  in  a  white  dress,  which  cir¬ 
cumstance  affords  an  opportunity  for  con¬ 
trast  of  effect,  and  very  much  relieves  the 
picture.  Behind  the  Queen  is  the  Duke  of 
Argyll;  a  good  likeness:  his  Grace  holds 
his  staff’  of  office,  and  appears  intent  on  the 
scene  before  him.  On  the  left  hand  of  the 
Queen  is  Lord  Lansdowne,  sitting,  and  next 
to  him  the  Lord  Chancellor,  also  seated. 
These  portraits  are  good,  but  the  features 
and  wig  of  the  last  functionary  have  a  com¬ 
mon-place,  and  not  very  pictorial  appear¬ 
ance.  Lord  Melbourne  is  standing  near 
the  two  last  persons,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
is  close  at  hand.  These  two  have  been  in 
some  degree  renovated  by  Sir  David.  Then 
come  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Carlisle,  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Mr.  Croker,  Lord  Grey,  (a  good  like¬ 
ness,)  Lord  Anglesey,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
Lord  Morpeth,  the  Chief  Justice,  (seated,) 
the  Attorney-General,  the  Sheriff’s,  cfec.  In 
the  front  of  them  is  Lord  Holland,  (seated,) 
a  good  likeness,  and  close  to  him  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  a  characteristic  likeness.  His 
Grace  is  leaning  over  the  table,  and  taking 
the  pen  from  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  Sus¬ 
sex,  who  is  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table,  and  forms  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  the  foreground.  Twenty  years  have 
been  kindly  taken  from  the  brows  of  his 
Royal  Highness  ;  still  the  general  likeness 
is  very  striking.  His  Royal  Highness  is  in 
deep- mourning,  having  the  “  garter’*  round 
his  leg,  and  wearing  the  peculiar  skull-cap, 
with  which  he  now  universally  appears. 
Near  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  are  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  (seated.)  This  picture  has 
many  merits.  The  composition  is  very  cor¬ 
rect  ;  all  rules  of  art  have  been  attended  to ; 
and  it  is,  moreover,  full  of  genius,  good 
drawing,  and  good  colouring.  The  groups 
are  well  disposed  ;  they  are  separated  as 
much  as  they  ought  to  be;  but  all  contribute 
to  form  an  undivided  whole,  without  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  stiffness  or  drilling. —  Times. 

Cije 

American  Mirth. — I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  is  that  so  little  has  been  heard  in  England 
of  the  mirth  of  the  Americans:  for  certainly 
nothing  in  their  manners  struck  and  pleased 
me  more.  One  of  the  rarest  characters 
among  them,  and  a  great  treasure  to  all  his 
sportive  neighbours,  is  a  man  who  cannot 
take  a  joke _ Miss  Martineau. 

Sleighing. — Do  you  want  to  know  what 
sleighing  is  like  P  You  can  soon  try.  Set 
your  chair  on  a  spring  board  out  in  the  porch 
on  Christmas-day  :  put  your  feet  into  a  pail 
full  of  powdered  ice  :  have  somebody  to  jingle 
a  bell  in  one  ear,  and  somebody  else  to  blow 
into  the  other  with  the  bellows, — and  you  will 
have  an  exact  idea  of  sleighing. — Ibid. 


A  Thaio.-  -Nothing  is  seen  in  England 
like  the  streets  of  Boston  and  New  York  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  while  the  thaw  is  pro¬ 
ceeding.  The.  area  of  the  street  had  been  so 
raised  that  passengers  could  look  over  the 
blinds  of  your  ground-floor  rooms:  when  the 
side-walks  become  full  of  holes  and  puddles, 
they  are  cleared,  and  the  passengers  are 
reduced  to  their  proper  level :  but  the  middle 
of  the  street  remains  exalted,  and  the  car¬ 
riages  drive  along  a  ridge.  Of  course  this 
soon  becomes  too  dangerous;  and  fora  season 
ladies  and  gentlemen  walk ;  carts  tumble, 
slip, “and  slide,  and  get  on  as  they  can  ;  while 
the  mass,  now  dirty,  not  only  with  thaw,  but 
with  quantities  of  refuse  vegetables,  sweep¬ 
ings  of  the  poor  people’s  houses,  and  other 
rubbish  which  it  was  difficult  to  know  what 
to  do  with  while  every  place  was  frozen  up, 
daily  sinks,  and  dissolves  into  a  composite 
mud.  It  was  in  New  York,  and  some  of  the 
inferior  streets  of  Boston,  that  I  saw  this 
process  in  its  completeness. —  Ibid. 

England  and  India. — The  wages  of  a 
labourer  in  India  is  from  two  pence  to  three¬ 
pence  a  day.  Yet  if  England  permitted  the 
importation  on  moderate  duties  of  East  India 
sugars,  rum,  tobacco,  coffee,  spices,  &c.  the 
Hindoos  would  then  be  enabled  to  purchase 
British  merchandise  to  an  incalculable  ex¬ 
tent;  for  instance  100,000.000  subjects  con¬ 
suming  yearly  a  turban  or  gown  piece  (10 
yards  at  six-pence  a  yard)  would  create  a 
demand  for  .£25,000, 000  worth  of  cotton 
goods  per  annum. — Montgomery  Martin. 

Indian  Marriages — Some  red  lead  is  put 
by  the  bridegroom  on  the  bride’s  head,  and 
they  make  mutual  presents. 

Bull-  Frogs. — They  make  a  loud  noise. 
When  alarmed  they  leap  to  a  surprising  dis¬ 
tance  ;  when  full  grown,  three  yards,  which, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  is  about  four  times 
as  far  again  as  a  man  can  leap.  A  cruel 
wager  was  laid  by  the  American  Indians,  to 
prove  that  a  bull-frog,  having  the  advantage 
of  two  leaps,  would  beat  their  swiftest  runner. 
This  was  effected  by  having  the  race  in  the 
direction  of  a  pond,  and  burning  the  poor 
frog’s  tail. 
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THE  SALOON. 

Asa  companion  print  to  the  elevation  of  this 
“  steam  leviathan,”  engraved  in  our  last 
Number,  the  prefixed  Engraving  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

In  the  internal  fittings  of  this  superb  vessel, 
the  Directors  have  attentively  studied  comfort 
and  convenience  with  appropriate  decoration  ; 
points  which  must  be  of  great  importance  in 
a  vessel  carrying  passengers  of  a  superior- 
class.  The  ornamental  work  was  entrusted 
to  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Sons,  of  Rathbone 
Place,  who  have,  in  its  execution,  shown 
their  accustomed  artist ical  taste  and  skill. 

The  Saloon ,  which,  in  size  and  splendour, 
is  not  exceeded  by  any  British  steam-vessel, 
is  7 5  feet  in  length,  and  21  in  breadth,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  recesses  on  each  side,  where  the 
breadth  is  34  feet,  and  9  feet  high  in  clear  of 
the  beam,  which  is  increased  by  the  lantern 
light ;  each  side,  except  where  the  recesses 
intervene,  being  occupied  with  state  cabins. 
The  front  of  the  two  recesses  is  divided  into 
three  compartments  by  small  columns,  in 
imitation  of  palm-trees,  with  branches  en¬ 
twined  over  the  openings.  At  each  end  of 
these  two  recesses  are  large  pier-glasses,  fit¬ 
ted  in  rich  frames,  in  imitation  of  Dresden 
china.  The  fronts  of  the  small  cabins  are 
divided  into  six  compartments,  with  panels 
about  5  feet  high,  and  1£  foot  to  2  feet  wide. 
These  are  painted  in  the  gay,  pleasing  style 
of  Watteau  or  Boucher,  by  E.  T.  Parris,  Esq., 
R.  A.,  and  historical  painter  to  Her  Majesty. 
The  panels  are  fifty  in  number:  the  larger 
ones  represent  rural  scenery,  agriculture,  mu¬ 
sic,  the  arts  and  sciences,  interior  views  and 
landscapes,  and  parties  grouped,  or  engaged 
in  elegant  sports  and  amusements ;  the  smal¬ 
ler  panels,  over  the  doors,  &c.,  contain  beau¬ 
tifully  penciled  paintings  of  Cupid,  Psyche, 
and  other  aerial  figures,  which  considerably 
heighten  the  appearance  of  the  saloon.  The 
ceiling,  and  such  parts  of  the  saloon  as  are 
not  occupied  with  Mr.  Parris’s  pictures,  are 
painted  by  Mr.  Crace,  of  Wigmore-street,  of  a 
waim  and  delicate  tint,  with  the  mouldings 
and  enrichments,  picked  in  a  light  colour, 
and  relieved  in  gold  ;  but  so  kept  under  as  not 
to  encroach  upon  the  principal  piciorial  em¬ 
bellishments  of  the  apartment.  In  subjects 
of  this  class,  Mr.  Parris  is  scarcely  excelled 
by  any  contemporary  ;  Stanfield,  we  remem¬ 
ber,  painted  a  few  panels  with  marine 
scenery,  a  few  years  since  for  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  ;  and  such  distinguished  patron¬ 
age  has  rendered  this  style  of  decoration  very 
fashionable.  At  this  moment,  Mr.  Parris  is 
employed  in  ornamenting  the  United  Service 
Club  House  in  a  more  finished  and  classical 
style  than  that  of  the  embellishments  of  the 
steam  ship. 


The  remaining  details  of  the  internal  fit¬ 
tings  combine  elegance  with  high  conveni¬ 
ence,  and  are  thus  enumerated  in  the  Civil 
Engineer  and  Architect’s  Journal : — 

“  The  small  cabins  on  each  side,  and  com¬ 
municating  with  the  saloon,  each  contain 
two  sleeping  berths,  so  arranged  that  in  the 
day  time  they  may  be  turned  up  against  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  conceal  the  bedding, 
thereby  forming  a  small  sitting  room,  seven 
feet  by  eight  feet.  At  the  end  of  the  state 
cabin  is  the  ladies’  saloon,  which  is  very 
tastefully  fitted  up  by  the  upholsterer,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  is  the  steward’s  room,  con¬ 
taining  every  convenience  to  render  this  im¬ 
portant  department  (to  the  passenger)  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  furnished  with  a  supply  of  salt 
and  fresh  water,  and  one  of  Stirling’s  filter- 
ers.  The  arrangement  of  the  bells  is  deser¬ 
ving  of  notice.  In  the  steward’s  room, 
standing  on  a  shelf,  are  two  small  mahogany 
boxes,  about  one  foot  long,  and  eight  inches 
square,  each  containing  a  bell,  communicating 
by  means  of  wires,  to  every  berth,  cabin,  and 
other  department  in  the  vessel.  When  the 
attendance  of  the  steward  is  required,  the 
passenger  pulls  the  bell  rope  in  his  berth, 
which  rings  the  bell  in  the  small  box,  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  means  of  a  small  lever, 
forces  up,  through  a  slit  in  the  lid,  a  small 
tin  lable,  about  two  inches  by  one  inch,  with 
the  number  of  the  room  painted  on  it  requir¬ 
ing  the  services  of  the  steward,  and  there 
remains  until  the  steward  has  ascertained 
the  number  of  the  room  and  pushed  it  down 
again.  Thus,  instead  of  having  an  intermi¬ 
nable  number  of  bells,  one  for  every  depart¬ 
ment,  there  are  only  two.  This  arrangement 
which  is  alike  ingenious  as  it  is  useful,  is 
deserving  the  notice  of  architects.  We  un¬ 
derstand  it  is  the  invention  of  a  person  resid¬ 
ing  at  Greenock.  Between  the  steward’s 
room  and  the  ladies’  cabin,  in  the  midship,  is 
a  spacious  staircase,  with  handsome  orna¬ 
mental  railing  bronzed  and  gilded,  the  wood 
work  painted  in  imitation  of  pollard  oak.” 

We  can  only  add  that  the  effect  of  the 
Saloon  is  altogether  of  a  palatial  character  in 
point  of  decoration  ;  yet  not,  like  the  state 
apartments  of  our  last  new  palace,  overloaded 
with  ornament.  The  general  style  of  the 
mouldings,  framework,  &c.,  is  that  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  somewhat  curtailed  of  its  luxuri¬ 
ance,  so  as  to  please,  but  not  to  fatigue  the 
eye  with  its  graceful  curves  and  harmonious 
proportions. 


Romance. 


LEILA,  OR  THE  SIEGE  OF  GRENADA. 

By  the  Author  of  Eugene  Aram,  fyc. 

[We  detach  the  following  beauties  from  Mr. 
Bulwer’s  forthcoming  Romance.  As  these 
specimens  show,  the  work  teems  with  des- 
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criptive  passages  of  surpassing  richness; 
whilst  there  is  a  luxuriance  of  fancy  and 
picturesqueness  of  writing  throughout  the 
work  which  must  render  it  extremely  popular. 
It  has  been  profusely  embellished  under  the 
tasteful  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles 
Heath  ;  but  its  literary  merits  entitle  it  to 
rank  much  higher  than  the  explanatory 
accompaniments  to  the  picture-books  of  the 
day.] 

The  Monarch  and  the  Dancing  Girls. 

“  My  soul  wants  the  bath  of  music,”  said 
the  king ;  t(  these  journeys  into  a  pathless 
realm  have  wearied  it,  and  the  streams  of 
sound  supple  and  relax  the  travailed  pilgrim.” 

He  clapped  his  hands,  and  from  one  of  the 
arcades,  a  boy,  hitherto  invisible,  started  into 
sight;  at  a  slight  and  scarce  perceptible  sign 
from  the  king  the  boy  again  vanished,  and, 
in  a  few  moments  afterward,  glancing 
through  the  fairy  pillars  and  by  the  glittering 
waterfalls,  came  the  small  and  twinkling 
feet  of  the  maids  of  Araby.  As,  with  their 
transparent  tunics  and  white  arms,  they 
gleamed,  without  an  echo,  through  that 
cool  and  voluptuous  chamber,  they  might 
well  have  seemed  the  peris  of  the  eastern 
magic,  summoned  to  beguile  the  sated  lei¬ 
sure  of  the  youthful  Solomon.  With  them 
came  a  maiden  of  more  exquisite  beauty, 
though  smaller  in  stature  than  the  rest, 
hearing  the  Moorish  lute  ;  and  a  faint  aud 
languid  smile  broke  over  the  beautiful  face 
of  Boabdil  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  her  grace¬ 
ful  form  and  the  dark  yet  glowing  lustre  of 
her  oriental  countenance.  She  alone  ap¬ 
proached  the  king,  timidly  kissed  his  hand, 
and  then,  joining  her  comrades,  commenced 
the  following  song,  to  the  air  and  very  words 
of  which  the  feet  of  the  dancing-girls  kept 
time,  while,  with  the  chorus,  rang  the  silver 
bells  of  the  musical  instrument  which  each 
of  the  dancers  carried. 

amine’s  song. 

Softly,  oh,  softly  glide. 

Gentle  Music,  thou  silver  tide. 

Bearing,  the  lull’d  air  along, 

This  leaf  from  the  Rose  of  Song  ! 

To  its  port  in  his  soul  let  it  float. 

The  frail  but  the  fragrant  boat — 

Bear  it,  soft  Air,  along ! 

With  the  burden  of  Sound  we  are  laden. 

Like  the  bells  on  the  trees  of  Aden,* 

When  they  thrill  with  a  tinkling  tone 
At  the  wind  from  the  Holy  throne. 

Hark  1  as  we  move  around. 

We  shake  off  the  buds  of  sound — 

Thy  presence,  beloved,  is  Aden  1 

Sweet  chime  that  I  hear  and  wake: 

1  would,  for  my  loved  one’s  sake. 

That  I  were  a  sound  like  thee. 

To  the  depths  of  his  heart  to  flee. 

If  my  breath  had  its  senses  bless’d. 

If  my  voice  in  his  heart  could  rest, 

What  pleasure  to  die  like  thee  ! 

*  The  Mohammedans  believe  that  musical  bells 
hang  on  the  trees  of  Paradise,  and  are  put  in  motion 
by  a  wind  from  the  throne  of  God. 
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The  music  ceased  ;  the  dancers  remained 
motionless  in  their  graceful  postures,  as  if 
arrested  into  statues  of  alabaster ;  and  the 
young  songstress  cast  herself  on  a  cushion  at 
the  feet  of  the  monarch,  and  looked  up 
fondly,  but  silently  into  his  yet  melancholy 
eyes. 

The  Lovers. 

When  Muza  parted  from  Almamen,  he 
bent  his  steps  toward  the  hill  that  rises  oppo¬ 
site  the  ascent  crowned  with  the  towers  of  the 
Alhambra,  the  sides  and  summit  of  which 
eminence  were  tenanted  by  the  luxurious 
population  of  the  city.  He  selected  the  more 
private  and  secluded  paths;  and,  half  way 
up  the  hill,  arrived  at  last  before  a  low  wall 
of  considerable  extent,  which  girded  the 
gardens  of  some  wealthier  inhabitant  of  the 
city.  He  looked  long  and  anxiously  round ; 
all  was  solitary ;  nor  was  the  stillness  broken, 
save  as  an  occasional  breeze  from  the  snowy 
heights  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  rustled  the 
fragrant  leaves  of  the  citron  and  pomegranate, 
or  as  the  silver  tinkling  of  waterfalls  chimed 
melodiously  within  the  gardens.  The  Moor’s 
heart  beat  high :  a  moment  more,  aud  he  had 
scaled  the  wall,  and  found  himself  upon  a 
greensward,  variegated  by  the  rich  colours  of 
many  a  sleeping  flower,  and  shaded  by 
groves  and  alleys  of  luxuriant  foliage  and 
golden  fruits 

It  was  not  long  before  he  stood  beside  a 
house  that  seemed  of  a  construction  anterior 
to  the  Moorish  dynasty.  It  was  built  over 
low  cloisters,  formed  by  heavy  and  time-worn 
pUlars,  concealed,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  roses  and  creeping  shrubs  ;  the  lat¬ 
tices  above  the  cloisters  opened  upon  large 
gilded  balconies,  the  superaddition  of  Mo- 
riscan  taste.  In  one  only  of  the  casements  a 
lamp  was  visible ;  the  rest  of  the  mansiou 
was  dark,  as  if,  save  in  that  chamber,  sleep 
kept  watch  over  the  inmates.  It  was  to  this 
window  that  the  Moor  stole,  and,  after  a 
moment’s  pause,  he  murmured  rather  than 
sung,  so  low  and  whispered  was  his  voice, 
the  following  simple  verses,  slightly  varied 
from  an  old  Arabian  poet. 

SERENADE. 

Light  of  my  soul,  arise,  arise  ! 

Thy  sister  lights  are  in  the  skies ; 

We  want  thiue  eyes. 

Thy  joyous  eyes ; 

The  night  is  morning  for  thine  eyes  1 

The  sacred  verse  is  on  my  sword. 

But  on  my  heart  thy  name  : 

The  words  on  each  alike  adored  ; 

The  truth  of  each  the  same. 

The  same ! — alas  !  too  well  I  feel 

The  heart  is  truer  than  the  steel ! 

Light  of  my  soul,  upon  me  shine  ; 

Night  wakes  her  stars  to  envy  mine. 

Those  eyes  of  thine. 

Wild  eyes  of  thine. 

What  stars  are  like  those  eyes  of  thine  ! 
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As  he  concluded  the  lattice  softly  opened 
and  a  female  form  appeared  on  the  balcony. 

“  Ah,  Leila  !”  said  the  Moor,  “  I  see  thee 
and  I  am  blessed  !” 

“  Hush  !”  answered  Leila  ;  “  speak  low, 
nor  tarry  long ;  I  fear  that  our  interviews  are 
suspected  ;  and  this,”  she  added,  in  a  trem¬ 
bling  voice,  “  may,  perhaps,  be  the  last  time 
we  shall  meet.” 

“  Holy  prophet !”  exclaimed  Muza,  pas¬ 
sionately,  what  do  I  hear !  Why  this  mys¬ 
tery  ?  why  cannot  I  learn  thine  origin,  thy 
rank,  thy  parents  ?  Think  you,  beautiful 
Leila,  that  Grenada  holds  a  house  loftly 
enough  to  disdain  the  alliance  of  Muza  Ben 
Abil  Gazan?  and,  oh!’  he  added,  sinking 
the  haughty  tones  of  his  voice  into  accents  of 
the  softest  tenderness,  “  if  not  too  high  to 
scorn  me,  what  should  war  against  our  loves 
and  our  bridals  ?  For  worn  equally  on  my 
heart  were  the  flower  of  thy  sweet  self,  whe¬ 
ther  the  mountain-top  or  the  valley  gave  birth 
to  the  odour  and  the  bloom.” 

“  Alas  !’*  answered  Leila,  weeping,  “  the 
mystery  thou  complainest  of  is  as  dark  to 
myself  as  to  thee.  How  often  have  I  told 
thee  that  I  know  nothing  of  my  birth  or 
childish  fortunes,  save  a  dim  memory  of  a 
more  distant  and  burning  clime,  where,  amid 
sands  and  wastes,  springs  the  everlasting 
cedar,  and  the  camel  grazes  on  the  stunted 
herbage  withering  in  the  fiery  air.  Then  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  a  mother ;  fond 
eyes  looked  on  me,  and  soft  songs  hushed  me 
into  sleep  t” 

“  Thy  mother’s  soul  has  passed  into  mine,” 
said  the  Moor,  tenderly. 

Leila  continued :  “  Borne  hither,  I  passed 
from  childhood  into  youth  within  these  walls. 
Slaves  minister  to  my  slightest  wish ;  and 
those  who  have  seen  both  state  and  poverty, 
which  I  have  not,  tell  me  that  treasures  and 
splendour  that  might  glad  a  monarch  are 
prodigalized  around  me:  but  of  ties  and 
kindred  know  I  little.  My  father,  a  stern  and 
silent  man,  visited  me  but  rarely  ;  sometimes 
months  pass,  and  I  see  him  not ;  but  I  feel 
he  loves  me ;  and,  till  I  knew  thee,  Muza, 
my  brightest  hours  were  in  listening  to  the 
footsteps  and  flying  to  the  arms  of  that  soli¬ 
tary  friend.” 

“  Know  you  not  his  name  ?” 

<f  Nor  I,  nor  any  one  of  the  household, 
save,  perhaps,  Ximen,  the  chief  of  the  slaves, 
an  old  and  withered  man,  whose  very  eye 
chills  me  into  fear  and  silence.” 

“Strange!”  said  the  Moor,  musingly; 
“  yet  why  think  you  our  love  is  discovered  or 
can  be  thwarted  ?” 

“  Hush  !  Ximen  sought  me  this  day : 
‘  Maiden,’  said  he,  ‘  men’s  footsteps  have 
been  tracked  within  the  gardens ;  if  your 
sire  know  this,  you  will  have  looked  your  last 
upon  Grenada.  Learn,’  he  added  in  a  softer 
voice,  as  he  saw  me  tremble,  ‘  that  permis¬ 


sion  were  easier  given  to  thee  to  wed  the  wild 
tiger  than  to  mate  with  the  loftiest  noble 
of  Morisca!  Beware!’  He  spoke  and  left 
me.  Oh,  Muza!”  she  continued,  passionately 
wringing  her  hands,  “  my  heart  sinks  within 
me,  and  omen  and  doom  rise  dark  before  my 
sight  !” 

“  By  my  father’s  head,  these  obstacles  but 
fire  my  love ;  and  I  would  scale  to  thy  pos¬ 
session  though  every  step  in  the  ladder  were 
the  corpses  of  a  hundred  foes  !’’ 

Scarcely  had  the  fiery  and  high-souled 
Moor  uttered  his  boast,  than,  from  some 
unseen  hand  amid  the  groves,  a  javelin 
whirred  past  him,  and,  as  the  air  it  raised 
came  sharp  upon  his  cheek,  half  buried  its 
quivering  shaft  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  behind 
him. 

“  Fly,  fly,  and  save  thyself!  Oh,  heaven, 
protect  him  !”  cried  Leila,  and  she  vanished 
within  the  chamber. 

The  Moor  did  not  wait  the  result  of  a 
deadlier  aim;  he  turned,  yet,  in  the  instinct 
of  his  fierce  nature,  not  from,  but  against  his 
foe ;  the  drawn  cimeter  in  his  hand,  the 
half-suppressed  cry  of  wrath  trembling  on 
his  lips,  he  sprang  forward  in  the  direction 
whence  the  javelin  had  sped.  With  eyes 
accustomed  to  the  ambuscades  of  Moorish 
warfare,  he  searched  eagerly,  yet  warily, 
through  the  dark  and  sighing  foliage.  No 
sign  of  life  met  his  gaze ;  and  at  length, 
grimly  and  reluctantly,  he  retraced  his  steps 
and  left  the  demesne ;  but,  just  as  he  had 
cleared  the  wall,  a  voice,  low,  but  sharp  and 
shrill,  came  from  the  gardens. 

“  Thou  art  spared,”  it  said,  “  but  happily 
for  a  more  miserable  doom  !” 

The  Jewess. 

Leila  stood  within  her  chamber,  pale,  and 
breathless,  with  her  lips  apart,  her  hands 
clasped,  her  very  soul  in  her  ears ;  nor  was  it 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  perfect  ideal  of 
some  delicate  and  brilliant  peri,  captured  in 
the  palace  of  a  hostile  and  gloomy  genius. 
Her  form  was  of  the  lightest  shape  consistent 
with  the  roundness  of  womanly  beauty  ;  and 
there  was  something  in  it  of  that  elastic  and 
fawnlike  grace  which  a  sculptor  seeks  to 
imbody  in  his  dreams  of  a  being  more  aerial 
than  those  of  earth.  Her  luxuriant  hair  was 
dark  indeed,  but  a  purple  and  glossy  hue 
redeemed  it  from  that  heaviness  of  shade  too 
common  in  the  tresses  of  the  Asiatics  ;  and 
her  complexion  naturally  pale,  but  clear  and 
lustrous,  would  have  been  deemed  fair  even 
in  the  north.  Her  features,  slightly  aquiline, 
were  formed  in  the  rarest  mold  of  symmetry, 
and  her  full  rich  lips,  disclosed  teeth  that 
might  have  shamed  the  pearl.  But  the 
chief  charm  of  that  exquisite  countenance 
was  in  an  expression  of  softness,  and  purity, 
and  intellectual  sentiment  that  seldom  accom¬ 
panies  that  cast  of  loveliness,  and  was  wholly 
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foreign  to  the  voluptuous  and  dreamy  lan¬ 
guor  of  Moorish  maidens;  Leila  had  been 
educated,  and  the  statue  had  received  a  soul. 

The  Novice. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  convent 
renowned  for  the  piety  of  its  inmates,  and  the 
wholesome  austerity  of  its  laws,  that  a  young 
novice  sat  alone.  The  narrow  casement  was 
placed  so  high  in  the  cold  grey  wall  as  to 
forbid  to  the  tenant  of  the  cell  the  solace  of 
sad  or  the  distraction  of  pious  thoughts, 
which  a  view  of  the  world  without  might 
afford.  Lovely,  indeed,  was  the  landscape 
that  spread  below  ;  but  it  was  barred  from 
those  youthful  and  melancholy  eyes :  for 
Nature  might  tempt  to  a  thousand  thoughts 
not  of  a  tenour  calculated  to  reconcile  the 
heart  to  an  eternal  sacrifice  of  the  sweet 
human  ties.  But  a  faint  and  partial  gleam 
of  sunshine  broke  through  the  aperture,  and 
made  yet  more  cheerless  the  dreary  aspect 
and  gloomy  appurtenances  of  the  cell.  And 
the  young  novice  seemed  to  carry  on  within 
herself  that  struggle  of  emotions  without 
which  there  is  no  victory  in  the  resolves  of 
virtue :  sometimes  she  wept  bitterly,  but 
with  a  low  subdued  sorrow,  which  spoke 
rather  of  despondency  than  passion ;  some¬ 
times  she  raised  her  head  from  her  breast, 
and  smiled  as  she  looked  upward,  or,  as  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  crucifix  and  the  death’s 
head  that  were  placed  on  the  rude  table  by 
the  pallet'on  which  she  sat.  They  were  em¬ 
blems  of  death  here  and  life  hereafter,  which, 
perhaps,  afforded  to  her  the  sources  of  a  two¬ 
fold  consolation. 

She  was  yet  musing,  when  a  slight  tap  at 
the  door  was  heard,  and  the  abbess  of  the 
convent  appeared — 

“  Daughter,”  said  she,  “  I  have  brought 
thee  the  comfort  of  a  sacred  visiter.  The 
queen  of  Spain,  whose  pious  tenderness  is 
materially  anxious  for  thy  full  contentment 
with  thy  lot,  has  sent  hither  a  holy  friar, 
whom  she  deems  more  soothing  in  his  coun¬ 
sels  than  our  brother  Tomas,  whose  ardent 
zeal  often  terrifies  those  whom  his  honest 
spirit  only  desires  to  purify  and  guide.  I 
will  leave  him  with  thee.  May  the  saints 
bless  his  ministry  !”  So  saying,  the  abbess 
retired  from  the  threshold,  making  way  for  a 
form  in  the  garb  of  a  monk,  with  the  hood 
drawn  over  the  face.  The  monk  bowed  his 
head  meekly,  advanced  into  the  cell,  closed 
the  door,  and  seated  himself  on  a  stool,  which, 
save  the  table  and  the  pallet,  seemed  the  sole 
furniture  of  the  dismal  chamber. 

“  Daughter,”  said  he,  after  a  pause,  “  it  is 
a  rugged  and  a  mournful  lot,  this  renunciation 
of  earth  and  all  its  fair  destinies  and  soft 
affections,  to  one  not  wholly  prepared  and 
armed  for  the  sacrifice.  Confide  in  me,  my 
child ;  I  am  no  dire  inquisitor,  seeking  to 
distort  tlie  words  to  thine  own  peril.  I  am 


no  bitter  and  morose  ascetic.  Beneath  these 
robes  still  beats  a  human  heart  that  can 
sympathize  with  human  sorrows.  Confide 
in  me  without  fear.  Dost  thou  not  dread 
the  fate  they  would  force  upon  thee  P  Dost 
thou  not  shrink  back  P  Wouldst  thou  not  be 
free  ?” 

“  No,”  said  the  poor  novice;  but  the 
denial  came  faint  and  irresolute  from  her 
lips. 

“  Pause,”  said  the  friar,  growing  more 
earnest  in  his  tone ;  “  pause,  there  is  yet 
time.” 

“  Nay,”  said  the  novice,  looking  up  with 
some  surprise  in  her  countenance,  “  nay,  even 
were  I  so  weak,  escape  now  is  impossible. 
What  hand  could  unbar  the  gates  of  the 
convent  ?” 

“  Mine !”  cried  the  monk,  with  impe¬ 
tuosity.  “  Yes,  I  have  that  power.  In  all 
Spain  but  one  man  can  save  thee,  and  I  am 
he.” 

“  You  !”  faltered  the  novice,  gazing  at  her 
strange  visiter  with  mingled  astonishment 
and  alarm.  “  And  who  are  you,  that  could 
resist  the  fiat  of  that  Tomas  de  Torquemada, 
before  whom,  they  tell  me  even  the  crowned 
heads  of  Castile  and  Arragon  vail  low  ?” 

The  monk  half  rose,  with  an  impatient 
and  almost  haughty  start  at  this  interrogatory ; 
but,  reseating  himself,  replied,  in  a  deep  and 
half-whispered  voice,  “  Daughter,  listen  to, 
me  !  It  is  true  that  Isabel  of  Spain,  (whom 
the  Mother  of  Mercy  bless  !  for  merciful  to 
all  is  her  secret  heart,  if  not  her  outward 
policy,)  it  is  true  that  Isabel  of  Spain,  fearful 
that  the  path  to  heaven  might  be  made 
rougher  to  thy  feet  than  it  well  need  be,” 
there  was  a  slight  accent  of  irony  in  the 
monk’s  voice  as  he  thus  spoke,  ‘k  selected  a 
friar  of  suasive  eloquence  and  gentle  mauners 
to  visit  thee.  He  was  charged  with  letters 
to  yon  abbess  from  the  queen.  Soft  though 
the  friar,  he  was  yet  a  hypocrite.  Nay,  hear 
me  out !  he  loved  to  worship  the  rising  sun  ; 
and  he  did  not  wish  always  to  remain  a 
simple  friar  while  the  church  had  higher 
dignities  of  this  earth  to  bestow.  In  the 
Christian  camp,  daughter,  there  was  one 
who  burned  for  tidings  of  thee  ;  whom  thine 
image  haunted  ;  who,  stern  as  thou  wert  to 
him,  loved  thee  with  a  love  he  knew  not  of  till 
thou  wert  lost  to  him.  Why  dost  thou  trem¬ 
ble,  daughter  ?  listen  yet !  To  that  lover,  for 
he  was  one  of  high  rank,  came  the  monk  :  to 
that  lover  the  monk  sold  his  mission.  The 
monk  will  have  a  ready  tale,  that  he  was 
waylaid  amid  the  mountains  by  armed  men, 
and  robbed  of  his  letters  to  the  abbess.  The 
lover  took  his  garb,  and  he  took  the  letters 
and  hastened  hither.  Leila  !  beloved  Leila  ! 
behold  him  at  thy  feet  1” 

The  monk  raised  his  cowl ;  and  dropping 
on  his  knee  beside  her,  presented  to  her 
gaze  the  features  of  the  Prince  of  Spain. 
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“  You  !”  said  Lula,  averting  her  counte¬ 
nance,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  extricate 
the  hand  which  lie  had  seized.  “  This  is, 
indeed,  cruel.  You,  the  author  of  so  many 
sufferings,  such  calumny,  such  reproach  I” 

“  I  will  repair  all,”  said  Don  Juan,  fer¬ 
vently.  “  I  alone,  I  repeat  it,  have  the 
po\Ver  to  set  you  free.  You  are  no  longer  a 
Jewess  ;  you  are  one  of  our  faith  ;  there  is 
now  no  bar  upon  our  loves.  Imperious 
though  my  father,  all  dark  and  dread  as  is 
this  new  poweii  which  he  is  rashly  erecting 
in  his  dominions,  the  heir  of  two  monarchies 
is  not  so  poor  in  influence  and  in  friends  as 
to  be  unable  to  offer  the  woman  of  his  love 
an  inviolable  shelter,  alike  from  priest  and 
despot.  Fly  with  me !  leave  this  dreary 
sepulchre  ere  the  last  stone  close  over  thee 
for  ever !  I  have  horses,  I  have  guards  at 
hand.  This  night  it  can  be  arranged.  This 
night — oh,  bliss!  thou  mayest  be  rendered 
up  to  earth  and  love  !” 

“  Prince,”  said  Leila,  who  had  drawn  her¬ 
self  from  Juan’s  grasp  during  this  address, 
and  who  now  stood  at  a  little  distance,  erect 
and  proud,  “  you  tempt  me  in  vain ;  or, 
rather,  you  offer  me  no  temptation.  I  have 
made  my  choice  ;  I  abide  by  it.” 

‘‘  Oh  !  bethink  thee,”  said  the  prince,  in  a 
voice  of  real  and  imploring  anguish  ;  “  be¬ 
think  thee  well  of  the  consequences  of  thy 
refusal.  Thou  canst  not  see  them  yet;  thine 
ardour  blinds  thee.  But,  when  hour  after 
hour,  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  steals  on 
in  the  appalling  monotony  of  this  sanctified 
prison  ;  when  thou  shalt  see  thy  youth 
withering  without  love,  thine  age  without 
honour  ;  when  thy  heart  shall  grow  as  stone 
within  thee  beneath  the  look  of  yon  icy  spec¬ 
tres  ;  when  nothing  shall  vary  the  aching 
dullness  of  wasted  life,  save  a  longer  fast  or 
severer  penance  ;  then,  then  will  thy  grief  be 
rendered  tenfold  by  the  despairing  and  re¬ 
morseful  thought  that  thiue  own  lips  sealed 
thine  own  sentence.  Thou  mayest  think,” 
continued  Juan,  with  rapid  eagerness,  “  that 
my  love  to  thee  was  at  first  light  and  dis¬ 
honouring.  Be  it  so.  I  own  that  my  youth 
has  passed  in  idle  wooings  and  the  mockeries 
of  affection.  But,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  feel  that  1  love.  Thy  dark  eyes,  thy 
noble  beauty,  even  thy  womanly  scorn  have 
fascinated  me.  I,  never  yet  disdained  where 
I  have  been  a  suitor,  acknowledge  at  last 
that  there  is  a  triumph  in  the  conquest  of  a 
woman’s  heart.  Oh,  Leila  !  do  not,  do  not 
reject  me.  You  know  not  how  rare  and  how 
deep  a  love  you  cast  away.” 

The  novice  was  touched  :  the  present  lan¬ 
guage  of  Dou  Juan  was  so  different  from 
what  it  had  been  before ;  the  earnest  love 
that  breathed  in  his  voice,  that  .looked  from 
his  eyes,  strilck  a  chord  in  her  breast ;  it 
reminded  her  of  her  own  unconquered,  un¬ 
conquerable  love  for  the  lost  Muza;  for  there 
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is  that  in  a  woman,  that,  when  she  loves  one, 
the  honest  wooing  of  another  she  may  reject, 
but  cannot  disdain  ;  she  feels,  by  her  own 
heart,  the  agony  his  must  endure  ;  and,  by  a 
kind  of  egotism,  pities  the  mirror  of  herself. 
She  was  touched,  then — touched  to  tears ; 
but  her  resolves  were  not  shaken. — “  Oh, 
Leila  !”  resumed  the  prince,  fondly,  mistak¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  her  emotion,  and  seeking  to 
pursue  the  advantage  he  imagined  he  had 
gained  ;  “  look  at  yonder  sunbeam  struggling 
through  the  loop-hole  of  thy  cell.  Is  it  not  a 
messenger  from  the  happy  world  ?  does  it  not 
plead  for  me  P  does  it  not  whisper  to  thee  of 
the  green  fields,  and  the  laughing  vineyards, 
and  all  the  beautiful  prodigality  of  that  earth 
thou  art  about  to  renounce  for  ever?  Dost 
thou  dread  my  love  ?  Are  the  forms  around 
thee,  ascetic  and  lifeless,  fairer  to  thine  eyes 
than  mine  ?  Dost  thou  doubt  my  power  to 
protect  thee  ?  I  tell  thee  that  the  proudest 
nobles  of  Spain  would  flock  around  my  ban¬ 
ner  were  it  necessary  to  guard  thee  by  force 
of  arms.  Yet,  speak  the  word — be  mine — 
and  I  will  fly  hence  with  thee  to  climes 
where  the  church  has  not  cast  out  its  deadly 
roots,  and,  forgetful  of  crowns  and  cares,  live 
alone  for  thee.  Ah,  speak  !” 

“  My  lord,”  said  Leila,  calmly,  and  rousing 
herself  to  the  necessary  effort,  “  I  am  deeply 
and  sincerely  grateful  for  the  interest  you 
express,  for  the  affection  you  avow.  But 
you  deceive  yourself.  I  have  pondered  well 
over  the  alternative  I  have  taken.  I  do  not 
regret  nor  repent,  much  less  would  I  retract 
it.  The  earth  that  you  speak  of,  full  of 
affections  and  of  bliss  to  others,  has  no  ties, 
no  allurements  for  me.  I  desire  only  peace, 
repose,  and  an  early  death.” 

“  Can  it  be  possible  !”  said  the  prince, 
growing  pale,  “  that  thou  lovest  another  ? 
Then,  indeed,  and  then  only,  would  my 
wooing  be  in  vain.;’ 

The  cheek  of  the  novice  grew  deeply 
flushed,  but  the  colour  soon  subsided !  she 
murmured  to  herself,  11  Why  should  I  blush 
to  own  it  now  ?”  and  then  spoke  aloud : 
“  Prince  I  trust  I  have  done  with  the  world ; 
and  bitter  the  pang  I  feel  when  you  call  me 
back  to  it.  But  you  merit  my  candour :  I 
have  loved  another ;  and,  in  that  thought,  as 
in  au  urn,  lie  the  ashes  of  all  affection.  That 
other  is  of  a  different  faith.  We  may  never, 
never  meet  again  below,  but  it  is  a  solace  to 
pray  that  we  may  meet  above.  That  solace, 
and  these  cloisters  are  dearer  to  me  than  all 
the  pomp,  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world.” 

The  prince  sunk  down,  and,  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands,  groaned  aloud,  but  made 
no  reply. 

“  Go,  then,  prince  of  Spain,”  continued 
the  novice ;  “  son  of  the  noble  Isabel,  Leila 
is  not  unworthy  of  her  cares.  Go  and  pur¬ 
sue  the  great  destinies  that  await  you.  And, 
if  you  forgive,  if  you  still  cherish  a  thought  of 
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the  poor  Jewish  maiden,  soften,  alleviate, 
mitigate,  the  wretched  and  desperate  doom 
that  awaits  the  fallen  race  she  has  abandoned 
for  thy  creed.” 

“  Alas,  alas  I”  said  the  prince,  mournfully, 
"  thee  alone,  perchance,  of  all  thy  race,  I 
could  have  saved  from  the  bigotry  that  is  fast 
Covering  this  knightly  land  like  the  rising  of 
an  irresistible  sea,  and  thou  rejectest  me  ! 
Take  time,  at  least,  to  pause,  to  consider. 
Let  me  see  thee  again  to-morrow  ?” 

(<  No,  prince,  no — not  again  !  I  will  keep 
thy  secret  only  if  I  see  thee  no  more.  If 
thou  persist  in  a  suit  that  I  feel  to  be  that  of 
sin  and  shame,  then,  indeed,  mine  honour — ” 

u  Hold !”  interrupted  Juan  with  haughty 
impatience  :  “  I  torment,  I  harass  you  uo 
more.  I  release  you  from  my  importunity. 
Perhaps  already  I  have  stooped  too  low.  He 
drew  the  cowl  over  his  features,  and  strode 
sullenly  to  the  door;  but,  turning  for  one  last 
gaze  on  the  form  that  had  so  strangely  fasci¬ 
nated  a  heart  capable  of  generous  emotions, 
the  meek  and  despondent  posture  of  the 
novice,  her  tender  youth,  her  gloomy  fate, 
melted  his  momentary  pride  and  resentment. 
“  God  bless  and  reconcile  thee,  poor  child  1” 
he  said,  in  a  voice  choked  with  contending 
passions,  and  the  door  closed  upon  his  form. 

“  I  thank  thee,  heaven,  that  it  was  not 
Muza  ?”  muttered  Leila,  breaking  from  a 
revery  in  which  she  seemed  to  be  communing 
with  her  own  soul ;  “  I  feel  that  I  could  not 
have  resisted  him.” 

The  Spanish  Camp. 

It  was  the  eve  of  a  great  and  general 
assault  upon  Grenada,  deliberately  planned 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  Christian  army.  The 
Spanish  camp,  (the  most  gorgeous  Christen¬ 
dom  had  ever  known)  gradually  grew  calm 
and  hushed.  The  shades  deepened,  the  stars 
burned  forth  more  serene  and  clear.  Bright 
in  that  azure  air  streamed  the  silken  tents  of 
the  court,  blazoned  with  heraldic  devices, 
and  crowned  with  the  gaudy  banners,  which, 
filled  by  a  brisk  and  murmuring  wind  from 
the  mountains,  flaunted  gaily  on  their  gilded 
staves.  In  the  centre  of  the  camp  rose  the 
pavilion  of  the  queen :  a  palace  in  itself. 
Lances  made  its  columns ;  brocade  and 
painted  arras  its  walls  ;  and  the  space  covered 
by  its  numerous  compartments  would  have 
contained  the  halls  and  outworks  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  castle.  The  pomp  of  that  camp  realized 
the  wildest  dreams  of  gothic,  coupled  with 
Oriental  splendour;  something  worthy  of  a 
Tasso  to  have  imagined  or  a  Beckford  to 
create.  Nor  was  the  exceeding  costliness  of 
the  more  courtly  tents  lessened  in  effect  by 
those  of  the  soldiery  in  the  outskirts,  many 
of  which  were  built  from  bows  still  retaining 
their  leaves,  savage  and  picturesque  huts;  as 
if,  realizing  old  legends,  wild  men  ot  the 
woods  had  taken  up  the  cross,  and  followed 


the  Christian  warriors  against  the  swarthy 
followers  of  Termagaunt  and  Mahound. 
There,  then,  extended  that  mighty  camp  in 
profound  repose,  as  the  midnight  drew  deeper 
and  longer  shadows  over  the  sward  from  the 
tented  avenues  and  canvass  streets.  It  was 
at  that  hour  that  Isabel,  in  the  most  private 
recess  of  her  pavilion,  was  employed  in  prayer 
for  the  safety  of  the  king  and  the  issue  of 
the  sacred  war.  Kneeling  before  the  altar  of 
that  warlike  oratory,  her  spirit  became  rapt 
and  absorbed  from  earth  in  the  intensity  of 
her  devotions;  and  in  the  whole  camp  (save 
the  sentries)  the  eyes  of  that  pious  queen 
were,  perhaps,  the  only  ones  unclosed.  All 
was  profoundly  still;  her  guards,  her  atten¬ 
dants  were  gone  to  rest ;  and  the  tread  of  the 
sentinel  without  that  immense  pavilion  was 
not  heard  through  the  silken  walls. 
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REGAL.  RECORDS. 

By  J.  R.  Planche,  F.  S.  A. 

[This  little  volume  is  a  well-timed  “Chro¬ 
nicle  of  the  Coronations  of  the  Queens  Reg¬ 
nant  of  England ’’ —  Mary  I.,  Elizabeth, 
Mary  If.,  and  Anne.  To  these  are  added  a 
few  anecdotes  of  the  Coronations  of  the 
Jameses  and  the  Charleses,  the  history  of 
the  Coronation  Chair,  and  the  ancient  and 
modern  Regalia,  with  a  few  miscellaneous 
heraldic  details,  of  peculiar  interest  at  this 
moment.  It  is  altogether  a  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  work  ;  for  Mr.  Planche  has  gracefully 
relieved  the  dryness  of  his  text  by  a  score  or 
two  of  pretty  wood  cuts  from  seals,  medals, 
and  various  documents  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  character.  Among  these  quaintnesses, 
we  should  especially  notice  Elizabeth, 
crowned  and  throned,  from  an  initial  letter 
in  Gabriel  Hervey’s  Gratulationes  Valdi- 
nenses ;  and  Sir  Edward  Dimmocke,  the 
champion  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  very  suit  of 
armour  which  he  most  probably  wore  either 
at  the  banquet  of  Elizabeth  or  Mary,  the 
figure  being  painted  opposite  to  his  name  in 
the  margin  of  a  volume  in  the  College  of 
Arms,  containing  the  pedigree  of  the  Dy- 
moke  family.  But,  the  oddest  conceit  in 
the  volume  is  a  likeness  of  Elizabeth,  which 
Mr.  Planche  thinks  has  not  been  engraved. 

“  This  very  unfavourable  likeness  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  taken  from  a  fragment  of  her 
last  broad  pieces  in  the  possession  of  Ho¬ 
race  Walpole,  Esq.  ;  it  is  universally  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  die  was  broken  by  her  com¬ 
mand,  and  that  some  workmen  of  the  mint 
cut  out  this  morsel,  which  contains  barely 
the  face.”  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  real 
cause  of  offence  wa3  the  truth  of  the  like¬ 
ness,  to  a  woman  who  wished  to  pass  for  a 
Venus  at  seventy.  There  is  great  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  head,  and  it  is  probably  the  only 
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portrait  of  Elizabeth  towards  the  close  of 
her  reign  that  can  be  relied  on. 

[A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Crowns  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  England,  and  is  embellished 
with  their  diadems,  from  Edgar  to  Charles  I. 
Of  the  latter  it  is  stated 

The  state  crown  of  Charles  I.,  found  in 
the  upper  jewel-house  of  the  Tower,  was 


valued  as  follows  : — 

£. 

Eight  and-Uventy  diamonds,  at  £6  each  -  -  168 

Sapphires  and  rubies  - . 380 

Two  emeralds  -  ..........  5 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  pearls,  at  15s.  each,  174 
One-aiid-twenty  rubies  ........  16 

Seven  pounds  and  seven  ounces  of  gold,  valued 
tat  .£40  per  pound,  with  six  ounces  abated  for 
(  stones  280 
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In  one  of  the  fleurs-de-Iys  of  this  crown, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  “  picture  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,”  I  presume  enamelled. 
To  the  account  from  which  this  is  copied  is 
appended  the  following  note  : — 

“  N.B.  Colonel  John  Dove  of  Surry  kept 
in  his  chamber  at  the  Middle  Temple  the 
book  of  the  king’s  plate  and  jewels.  I 
transcribed  this  of  the  crown,  for  which 
Mr.  Simpson,  &c.  were  much  beholden  to 
me  when  King  Charles  II.  ’s  crown  was 
made.  J.  Aubrey.” 

[Among  the  Regalia  is  enumerated  a 
Comb,  upon  which  Mr.  Planche  observes  :] 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  such  an  article 
forming  part  of  the  English  Regalia,  but  in 
Sporley’s  Catalogue  we  find  “  unum  pecti- 
nem  aureumf’  and  in  “  a  brief  out  of  the 
book  called  Liber  Regalis,”  we  read,  “  The 
prayers  being  ended,  a  shallow  quoife  is 
put  on  the  King’s  head,  because  of  the  an- 
noynting:  if  his  Majestie’s  haire  be  not 
smooth  after  it,  there  is  King  Edward’s  ivory 
combe  for  that  end.”  Amongst  the  regalia 
at  Westminster,  the  Parliament  commis¬ 
sioners  found  neither  a  gold  nor  an  ivory 
comb,  but  “  one  old  combe  of  home ,  worth 
nothing .” 

[The  following  list  of  the  Royal  Robes  is 
curious :] 

As  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  vest¬ 
ments  ot  Edward  the  Confessor  were  used 
in  the  coronations  of  the  Queens  of  England, 
we  shall  not  swell  our  volume  with  a  long 
account  ot  them.  Sporley  enumerates,  a 
tunic,  supertunic,  belt,  and  embroidered 
pall,  or  mantle,  a  pair  of  buskins,  and  a  pair 
of  gloves.  In  an  iron  chest  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey,  the  Parliament  Commissioners 
found : — 

£.  s.  d. 

"  One  crimson  taffety  robe,  very  old,  valued 

at . 0  10  0 

One  robe,  laced  with  gold  lace,  valued  at  -  0  10  0 
One  liver  culld  (coloured)  silk  robe,  very 
old,  and  worth  nothing  - 
One  robe  of  crimson  taffety  sarceuett,  va¬ 
lued  at  .  .  .  -  0  5  0 


One  pair  of  buskins,  cloth  of  silver,  and  sil¬ 
ver  stockings,  very  old,  valued  at  -  -  0  2  6 

One  pair  of  shoes  of  cloth  of  gould,  at  -  0  1  0 

One  pair  of  gloves,  embroidered  with  gould 

at . 0  10” 

The  whole  wardrobe  of  the  sainted  mo¬ 
narch  estimated  at  the  sum  of  thirty  shillings 
and  sixpence  ! 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  1643,  Henry  Marten, 
afterwards  the  notorious  regicide,  had  forced 
open  the  chest,  and  taken  out  the  crown, 
sceptres,  robes,  &c.  of  Edward  the  Confes¬ 
sor,  and  invested  the  puritan  poet  and  sati¬ 
rist  George  Withers,  who,  says  Wood  (in 
his  Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  iii.)  “  being  crowned  and 
royally  arrayed,  did  march  about  the  room 
with  a  stately  garb,  and  afterwards  with  a 
thousand  apish  and  ridiculous  actions,  ex¬ 
posed  those  sacred  ornaments  to  contempt 
and  laughter.”  They  were  a  second  time 
dragged  out  by  some  soldiers  of  West- 
bourne’s  company  in  July  the  same  year, 
and  finally  sold  or  destroyed  in  1649  as  be¬ 
fore  mentioned. 

[The  immediate  attraction  of  this  work, 
however,  lies  in  the  details  of  the  Coronation 
of  Queen  Anne,  the  ceremonies  of  which  will, 
it  is  understood,  be  the  precedent  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  approaching  Coronation  of  her 
present  Most  Gracious  Majesty.  Mr.  Planche 
prefatorily  remarks:] 

The  whole  of  the  ceremony  is  here  for  the 
first  time,  I  believe,  printed  from  official  re¬ 
cords  in  the  College  of  arms,  and  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum. 

The  account  in  the  London  Gazette,  No. 
3,804,  is  very  short ;  and  the  form  of  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  Abbey  printed  by  Edward 
Jones,  fol  1,702,  by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  Earl  Marshal,  is  incorrect.  The 
whole  of  the  proceedings,  up  to  the  arrival 
of  her  Majesty  at  her  throne  in  the  Abbey, 
is  here  printed  from  the  official  records  in 
the  College  of  Arms,  marked  I.  2,  p.  14. 
The  ceremonial  and  church  service  in  the 
Abbey,  from  a  MS.  copy  of  the  formulary 
drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  her  Majesty 
and  all  other  persons  concerned  in  the  cere¬ 
mony,  which  I  found  amongst  the  additional 
MS.,  Brit.  Museum,  marked  6336,  the  gift 
of  Miss  Banks,  the  well-known  collector  of 
all  such  “  curiosities  of  literature.”  The 
MS.  has  been  corrected  for  the  press,  and 
must  have  been  printed  at  the  time,  but  1 
have  not  met  with  a  copy.  The  names  of 
the  principal  personages  have  been  inserted 
where  blanks  were  left,  and  the  whole  ac¬ 
count  checked  and  corrected  by  comparison 
writh  the  London  Gazette,  and  with  another 
M.S.  in  the  Harleian  Collection,  marked 
6118,  which  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
some  herald  or  officer  concerned  in  arrang¬ 
ing  the  whole  affair,  as  there  are  marginal 
notes  of  alterations  in  ink,  and  several  on 
the  fly  leaves  at  the  end  in  pencil,  evidently 
scratched  down  hastily  at  the  moment. 
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T  have  been  thus  precise,  as  the  form  of 
this  particular  coronation  is  likely  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  more  than  any  other  on  the  approach¬ 
ing  most  interesting  solemnity,  and  trust  on 
that  account  my  readers  will  pardon  me  if  I 
have,  like  honest  Dogberry,  bestowed  all  my 
tediousness  upon  their  worships. 

[We  have  only  space  to  quote  a  portion  of 
the  solemnization,  which,  from  the  tender 
age  of  our  beloved  Sovereign,  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  retrospective  interest.] 

Coronation  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  Homage. 

The  exhortation  being  ended,  all  the  peers 
then  present  do  their  homage  publicly  and 
solemnly  unto  the  Queen  upon  the  theatre, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(or  Lord  Keeper),  attended  by  Garter  King 
of  Arms,  &c.,  proclaims  the  Queen’s  gene¬ 
ral  pardon,  reading  it  distinctly  and  audibly 
at  the  four  sides  of  the  theatre  ;  and  at  every 
one  of  these  as  he  goes  along  the  treasurer 
of  the  household  throws  among  the  people 
medals  of  gold  and  silver,  as  the  Queen’s 
princely  largess,  or  donative. 

The  Archbishop  first  kneels  down  before 
her  Majesty’s  knees,  the  rest  of  the  Bishops 
kneel  on  either  hand  and  about  him,  and 
they  do  their  homage  together ;  for  the 
shortening  the  ceremony,  the  archbishop 
saying — 

“  1,  Thos.,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (and 
so  every  one  of  the  rest,  I,  N.,  bishop  of  N., 
and  then  repeat  the  rest  audibly  after  the 
bishop,)  will  be  faithful  and  true,  and  faith 
and  truth  will  bear  unto  you  our  Sovereign 
Lady,  and  your  heirs  Kings  of  England, 
and  1  will  do  and  truly  acknowledge  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  lands  which  I  claim  to  hold  of 
you  as  in  right  of  the  church,  so  help  me 
God.” 

And  then  the  Archbishop  kisseth  the 
Queen’s  left  cheek  or  hand,  and  so  the  rest 
of  the  Bishops  present  after  him.* 

After  this  the  other  Peers  of  the  realm  do 
their  homage  in  like  manner,  the  Dukes 
first  by  themselves,  and  so  the  Marquesses, 
the  Earls,  the  Viscounts,  and  the  Barons, 
severally. 

The  first  of  each  order  kneeling  before 
her  Majesty,  and  the  rest  with  and  about 
him,  all  putting  off  their  coronets,  and  the 
foremost  of  each  class  beginning  and  the 
rest  saying  after  him — 

*  In  the  margin  to  this  page  of  the  MS.  there  is 
written,  “  Qy.  concerning  the  Prince.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  the  Gazette  shows  how  the  query 
was  answered : — “  Then  the  Holy  Bible  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  Majesty,  and  she  vouchsafed  to  kiss 
the  bishops,  and,  being  inthroned,  Jirst,  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  George,  and  then  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and,  lastly,  the  temporal  lords,  did  then 
homage,  and  seemingly  kissed  her  Majesty’s  left 
cheek,  and  afterwards  touched  the  crown,  while  the 
treasurer  of  the  household  threw  about  the  coronation 
medals.” — Loudon  Gazette,  No.  3804. 


“  I,  N.,  duke  or  earl,  <fcc.,  of  N.,  do  be¬ 
come  your  liegeman  of  life  and  limb  and  of 
earthly  worship,  and  faith  and  truth  I  will 
bear  unto  you  to  live  and  die  against  all 
manner  of  folks,  so  help  me  God.’’ 

The  peers  having  thus  done  their  homage, 
they  stand  altogether  round  about  the  Queen, 
or  each  class  and  degree,  going  by  them¬ 
selves,  or  (as  it  was  at  the  Coronation  of 
King  Charles  I.  and  II.)  every  one  by  one 
in  order,  putting  off  their  caps  and  coro¬ 
nets,  singly  ascend  the  throne  again,  and 
stretching  forth  their  hands,  do  touch  the 
crown  on  her  Majesty’s  head,  as  promising 
by  that  ceremony  to  be  ever  ready  to  sup¬ 
port  it  with  all  their  power,  and  then  every 
one  of  them  kisseth  the  Queen’s  cheek  or 
hand. 

Whilst  her  Majesty’s  general  pardon  is 
reading  and  the  medals  are  thrown  about, 
and  the  peers  are  doing  their  homage,  the 
Queen,  if  she  thinks  good,  delivers  her  scep¬ 
tre  with  the  cross  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Worksop  to  hold,  and  the  other  sceptre 
or  rod  with  the  dove  to  some  one  near  to 
the  blood  royal,  or  to  the  lord  who  carried 
it  in  the  procession,  or  to  any  that  she 
pleases  to  assign,  to  ease  her  thereof  and  to 
hold  it  by  her. 

And  the  bishops  that  support  the  Queen 
in  the  procession,  may  also  ease  her  by  sup¬ 
porting  the  crown  as  there  shall  be  occa¬ 
sion. 

[A  few  extracts  may  be  acceptable  from 
The  Banquet .] 

The  proceeding  being  come  back  into 
Westminster  Hall,  they  were  placed  by  the 
Heralds,  every  class  at  their  several  tables 
appointed  for  them. 

Then  the  Heralds  should  have  gone  up  to 
their  gallery  appointed  for  them  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Hall  over  the  Queen’s 
table,  if  it  had  not  been  filled  with  persons 
that  had  no  right  to  be  there. 

The  great  officers  and  those  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  Dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  Nor¬ 
mandy,  stood  on  each  side  near  the  throne 
till  her  Majesty  passed  by,  and  when  she  as¬ 
cended  the  steps  of  the  throne,  the  Barons 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  carried  away  the  ca- 
nopy.f 

Her  Majesty  being  ascended  the  throne, 
retired  for  awhile  to  the  Court  of  Wards. 

As  soon  as  the  hot  meat  was  ready  to  be 
brought  to  the  table,  she  returned  into  the 
Hall  attended  as  before,  and  having  delivered 
the  scepter  and  orb  to  the  Lords  appointed 
to  hold  them,  they  bore  them  on  each  side 
of  her,  viz.  the  scepter  on  the  right  and  the 
orb  on  the  left,  and  the  Lords  who  carried 
ye  four  swords  bore  them  next  on  the  Queen’s 

In  the  margin  is  the  following  memorandum, 
“  Mem. — Ye  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  stood  at  the 
west  door  of  the  choir  of  Westminster  till  the  return 
of  the  Queen,  where  they  received  her  again.” 
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right  hand,  and  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain 
standing  on  her  left. 

Her  Majesty  washed  in  this  manuer, — the 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  preceded  by  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  Usher,  followed  by  ye  Cupbearer, 
being  an  Earl,  assisted  by  the  other  Lords, 
went  to  the  cupboard,  and  from  thence 
brought  the  bason  and  ewer  to  her  Majesty, 
the  Cupbearer  pouring  out  the  water,  whilst 
her  Majesty  washed  her  hands,  and  the  two 
assistants  held  the  towel  in  right  of  Sir  Peter 
Soame,  Bart.,  Lord  of  the  Mannor  of  Hey- 
don,  in  Essex.* 

Her  Majesty  having  washed,  seated  her¬ 
self  in  her  chair  of  state  at  the  table,  and 
then  the  hot  meat  was  brought  up  in  this 
manner,  two  of  her  Majesty’s  women  sitting 
at  her  feet. 

The  Lord  the  Sewer,  with  the  Lord  his 
assistant,  went  to  the  dresser  of  the  kitchen, 
where  the  Master  of  the  Horse  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  as  sergeant  of  the  silver  scullery,  called 
for  a  dish  of  meat,  wiped  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  and  likewise  the  cover  within  and  with¬ 
out,  took  assay  of  that  dish,  and  covered  it, 
then  delivered  that  dish  and  the  rest  of  the 
hot  meat  to  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  who 
carried  it  to  the  Queen’s  table  in  manner 
following  : — 

First  Two  Clerks  Comptrollers  in  velvet  <,'owus. 

Two  Clerks  of  the  Green  Cloth  in  the  same  habit. 

The  Master  of  the  The  Cofferer  of  the 
Household.  Household. 

Six  Sergeants  at  Arms  with  their  maces,  two  abreast. 

Three  great  officers  in  their  robes  of  estate 
on  horseback,  viz. 

The  Earl  Mar-  The  Lord  High  The  Lord  Higli 
shat  of  Eng-  Steward  of  Constable  of 

land.  England.  England. 

Six  Sergeants  of  Arms  more,  with  their  maces. 
The  Comptroller  of  her  Treasurer  of  her  Majes- 
Majesty’s  Household  ty’s  Household  with 
with  his  white  staff.  his  white  staff. 

The  Assistant  of  ye  Queen’s  T,  Q  ,  g 
Sewer. 

Then  the  dishes  of  hot  meat  were  carryd 
up  by  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners  bareheaded, 
and  placed  on  the  table  by  the  Lord  Carver, 
with  the  help  of  the  Lord  the  Sewer  and  his 
assistant. 

Then  the  mess  of  dillygrout  was  brought 
up  to  the  Queen’s  table  by  Mr.  Leigh,  in 
right  of  his  claim  as  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Addington,  in  Surrey,  who  was  knighted 
that  day. 

Then  the  two  Clerks  of  the  kitchen,  in 
black-figured  satin  gowns  and  black  velvet 
caps. 

*  “  Note  that  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  dined  at  her  Majesty's  table,  and  sat  at 
the  end  thereof  on  her  Majesty’s  left  hand.”  The 
Parliament  sitting,  the  House  of  Commons  were 
seated  in  the  gallery  on  the  east  side  of  Westminster 
Hall  and  in  the  north  cross  of  the  Abbey,  and  were 
entertained  at  dinner  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber. — 
London  Gazette. 


Grace  being  first  said  by  a  Bishop, 

Soon  after  dinner  was  begun,  William 

Hamilton,  for  his  mother,  as - Hamilton, 

Lady  of  the  Manor  of  Wimondley,  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  brought  to  her  Majesty  the  first 
cup  of  drink  in  a  silver  cup  gilt,  which  he 
presented  to  her  on  his  knee,  assisted  by  the 
Lord  Cupbearer  and  his  assistants,  of  which 
the  Queen  having  drunk  and  returned  the 
cup  to  him,  he  received  it  for  his  fees. 

A  little  before  the  second  course  was 
brought  up,  the  Knight  Marshal  cleared  the 
Hall. 

[The  entry  of  the  Champion  is  then  des¬ 
cribed.] 

The  Champion  having  received  his  gaunt¬ 
let  from  the  Herald,  put  it  on,  making  a 
low  obeisance  to  her  Majesty. 

Then  the  Lord  the  Cupbearer,  with  his 
assistant  as  before,  brought  a  gold  cup  of 
wine  covered,  and  presented  it  to  the  Queen, 
who  drank  to  the  Champion,  and  sent  the 
cup  by  the  said  Lord  the  Cupbearer  to  him, 
who  having  drunk  thereof,  made  a  low  obei¬ 
sance  to  her  Majesty,  and  returned  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  came,  carrying  with  him 
the  cup  and  cover  as  his  fee. 

The  Champion  being  retired  out  of  the 
Hall,  and  the  Hall  being  cleared,  Garter’s 
Deputy,  followed  by  the  Provincial  Kings  of 
Arms  with  their  coronets  on  their  heads, 
together  with  the  Heralds  and  Pursuivants, 
repaired  to  the  iower  end  of  the  Hall,  where, 
putting  themselves  in  older,  the  eldest  first, 
they  made  their  obeisance  to  her  Majesty  ; 
and  from  thence,  advancing  to  the  middle  of 
the  Hall,  did  the  like,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  bottom  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  throne 
and  there  made  a  third  reverence ;  then  as¬ 
cending  the  steps,  Garter’s  Deputy  repaired 
to  the  middle  of  the  table,  the  officers  of 
arms  being  behind  him,  they  all  made  their 
reverences  to  her  Majesty ;  and  Garter’s 
Deputy,  having  thrice  cry’d  largesse,  pro¬ 
claimed  her  Majesty’s  style. 

Then  the  second  course  was  brought  up  to 
the  Queen’s  table  with  the  same  solemnity 
as  the  first. 

Then - Ryder,  Esq.,  for  the  Mannor  of 

Nether  Blissington,  in  Kent,  presented  on 
his  knee  to  her  Majesty  three  maple  cups, 
and  the  Mayor  of  Oxford,  on  being  then  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Lord  ihe  Cupbearer  to  her 
Majesty,  ye  said  Lord,  by  her  Majesty’s  com¬ 
mand,  delivered  to  the  said  Mayor  the  afore¬ 
said  three  maple  cups  in  right  of  his  claim. 

Then  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  attended 
by  the  Aldermen,  Sheriffs,  &c.  with  the 
twelve  principal  citizens,  in  pursuance  of  their 
claim  to  be  assistants  to  the  Chief  Butler  of 
England,  presented  to  her  Majesty  a  gold  cup 
of  wine  with  a  cover,  and  the  Queen  having 
drunk  a  little  thereof,  gave  back  the  said  cup 
and  cover  to  the  said  Lord  Mayor  as  his  fee. 

Her  Majesty  having  dined,  the  bason 
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and  ewer  with  water  was  brought  to  her  by 
the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  and  having 
washed,  as  before  dinner,  and  grace  being 
said,  her  Majesty  received  her  scepter,  and 
the  regalia  and  swords  being  carried  before 
her,  she  retired  into  the  Court  of  Wards, 
where  part  of  the  regalia  were  delivered  to 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  the  rest  to  the 
Master  of  the  Jewel  House,  and  from  thence 
her  Majesty  departed  privately  to  her  palace. 
So  terminates  the  official  record  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Arms. 

From  the  London  Gazette,  No.  3,804,  we 
learn  that  “  Dinner  being  ended,  and  all 
things  performed  with  great  splendour  and 
magnificence,  about  half  an  hour  past  eight 
in  the  evening  her  Majesty  returned  to  St. 
James’s ;  the  day  concluded  with  bonfires, 
illuminations,  ringing  of  bells,  and  other 
demonstrations  of  a  general  satisfaction  and 

joy”  _ _ _ 

Crabelsi. 


THE  RIVER  AND  THE  DESART. 

By  Miss  Pardoe. 

[This  work  consists  of  two  volumes  of  en¬ 
tertaining  recollections  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Chartreuse,  in  a  series  of  letters  written  by 
the  authoress  during  her  sojourn  in  the  South 
of  France;  “  thrown  off  at  the  instant,  and 
on  the  spot.”  The  latter  circumstance  has 
been  highly  conducive  to  the  merit  of  the 
work  ;  for,  the  descriptions  throughout  bear 
that  impress  of  self-observation  and  attention 
to  characteristic  and  striking  detail  which 
have  given  the  charm  of  the  picturesque  to 
Miss  Pardoe’s  unpretending  work.  Our 
tourist  left  London  by  steam  for  Calais, 
thence  to  Paris,  and  onward  to  Lyons ;  and 
the  road,  beaten  as  it  is,  elicits  her  admi¬ 
ration,  as  in  the  following:] 

The  Tarare  Mountain. 

It  strikes  me,  that  modern  travellers  have 
never  done  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the  coun¬ 
try  between  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  the  reason 
is  obvious:  the  ground  is  as  much  trodden 
as  that  between  London  and  York,  and  is 
consequently  passed  over  as  indifferently. 
And  yet  how  rife  with  memories  are  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  and  Moulins !  how  finely  situated 
are  Nemours,  Cosne,  and  Nevers!  how  mag¬ 
nificent  is  Tarare  !  how  picturesque  is  l’Ar- 
bresle,  with  its  vast  and  feudal  ruins  !  and 
how  proudly  is  Lyons  itself  seated  along  the 
bank  of  the  noble  river  which  makes  so 
striking  a  feature  in  the  landscape  ! 

With  the  ascent  of  the  Tarare  mountain 
we  were  enchanted  :  the  whole  scene  is  stu¬ 
pendous  ;  and  we  saw  it  at  a  moment  that  a 
painter  would  have  loved.  One  of  those 
storm-clouds  which  weep  themselves  away  in 
rain  so  frequently  in  the  summer  months, 
and  are  such  fine  accessaries  to  mountain 


scenery,  overtook  us  about  half-way  up ;  and 
produced  transitions  of  light  and  shade  per¬ 
fectly  beautiful, — the  dense  masses  of  forest 
timber, — the  huge  fragments  of  rock  scat¬ 
tered  at  intervals  among  them,  as  though 
flung  there  by  the  hands  of  giants, — slender 
but  impetuous  torrents  leaping,  and  rushing, 
and  roaring  into  the  very  depths  of  the  valley, 
— with  here  and  there,  under  some  sheltering 
ledge,  the  rude  hut  of  a  goat-herd ;  and  near 
to  it  a  small  patch  ot  land,  redeemed  from 
the  sterility  around,  and  bright  with  the 
springing  corn  ;  while  above,  the  driving 
clouds  flew  rapidly  along,  darkening  only  for 
a  brief  instant  the  objects  over  which  they 
passed,  and  which,  even  while  the  eye  rested 
on  them,  sparkled  again  beneath  the  sun¬ 
shine,  glistening  with  the  transient  shower: 
all  these  things  produced  an  effect  which  I 
shall  not  easily  forget. 

Thanks  to  that  greatest  of  road-makers, 
Napoleon,  the  ascent  is  neither  difficult  nor 
dangerous ;  and  the  fact,  that  he  caused  the 
present  admirable  approach  to  be  constructed 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  one  of  his 
favourite  generals,  who  lost  his  life  by  the 
overturn  of  his  carriage  about  midway  up  the 
mountain,  makes  this  noble  work  as  inte¬ 
resting  as  it  is  useful. 

[Miss  Pardoe’s  stay  at  Lyons  extended 
but  to  two  days — of  personal  discomfort. 
Thence,  her  journey  lay  to  Vienne,  along  the 
beautiful] 

Scenery  of  the  Rhone. 

Over  what  a  heaven- impressed  country 
have  we  travelled  hence  from  Lyons  !  Now 
along  the  bank  of  the  majestic  Rhone — now 
parted  from  it  only  by  vineyards  and  olive 
groves — now  moving  under  the  deep  shadow 
of  some  stupendous  rock,  crowned  with  the 
mouldering  ruin  of  what  was  once  a  place  of 
pride  and  power;  the  wreck  of  a  feudal  castle 
— now  in  the  full  blaze  of  a  southern  sun, 
without  a  limit  to  the  rich  and  far-spreading 
landscape.  Fatigue,  suffering,  what  were 
they  ?  for  a  time,  at  least,  medicined  into 
oblivion. 

What,  after  the  rapture  of  which  I  have 
just  been  guilty,  shall  I  say  to  you  of  the 
little  town  of  Vienne  P  one  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient,  if  not  actually  the  most  ancient  city  of 
France. 

Pascal  says,  u  Les  fleuves  sont  des  routes 
qui  marchent.”  The  idea  is  quaint  enough; 
and  it  recurred  to  me  on  the  approach  to 
Vienne,  as  the  ripple  of  the  Rhone,  beside 
whose  broad  stream  we  were  progressing, 
ran  shimmering  and  sparkling  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  bound  on  the  same  course. 

***** 

Almost  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  seated  in  a 
vineyard,  in  striking  contrast  both  of  purpose 
and  position  with  its  once  warlike  neighbour, 
(a  ruined  tower,)  stands  a  handsome  build- 
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ing,  recently  purchased  by  the  nuns  of  St. 
Maurice  as  a  convent ;  whither  they  are 
about  to  remove  from  that  which  they  at 
present  occupy  in  a  close  and  dirty  street  of 
the  city. 

They  have  made  a  glorious  choice  !  The 
castle-crowned  rock  lours  on  them  from  be¬ 
hind,  like  the  genius  of  spent  power  looking 
down  gloomily  on  the  quiet  haven  of  present 
peace, — vines  and  olives  smile  even  at  their 
very  portal ;  while  beneath  them  laughs  the 
Rhone,  the  broad  and  bounding  Rhone,  the 
mirror  of  as  blue  a  sky  as  ever  shone  in  the 
eye  of  beauty,  the  whole  landscape  set  in  a 
frame  of  mighty  and  majestic  mountains, 
looming  darkly  out  on  the  horizon  ! 

[Avignon,  Vaucleuse,  and  Aix,  are  briefly 
noticed  ;  and  a  sad  day  dictates  a  kind  of 
inter-chapter  —  in  which  are  the  following 
touching  reflections  on  the 

Helplessness  of  lVomanf\ 

There  is  a  beauty  in  the  helplessness  of 
women.  The  clinging  trust  which  searches 
for  extraneous  support  is  graceful  and  touch¬ 
ing — timidity  is  the  attribute  of  her  sex ; 
but  to  herself  it  is  not  without  its  dangers, 
its  inconveniences,  and  its  sufferings.  Her 
first  effort  at  comparative  freedom  is  bitter 
enough,  for  the  delicate  mind  shrinks  from 
every  unaccustomed  contact ;  and  the  warm 
and  gushing  heart  closes  itself,  like  the  blos¬ 
som  of  the  sensitive  plant,  at  every  approach. 

Man  may  at  once  determine  his  position, 
and  assert  his  place ;  woman  has  hers  to 
seek, — and,  alas !  I  fear  me,  that  however 
she  may  appear  to  turn  a  calm  brow  and  a 
quiet  lip  to  the  crowd  through  which  she 
makes  her  way,  that  brow  throbs,  and  that 
lip  quivers  to  the  last ;  until,  like  a  wounded 
bird,  she  can  once  more  wing  her  way  to  the 
tranquil  home,  where  the  drooping  head  will 
be  fondly  raised,  and  the  fluttering  heart  laid 
to  rest. 

The  dependence  of  woman  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life  is,  nevertheless,  rather  the  effect 
of  custom  than  necessity  :  we  have  many  and 
brilliant  proofs  that,  where  need  is,  she  can 
be  sufficient  to  herself,  '^and  play  her  part  in 
the  great  drama  of  existence  with  credit,  if 
not  with  comfort.  The  yearnings  of  her 
solitary  spirit,  the  outgushings  of  her  shrink¬ 
ing  sensibility,  the  cravings  of  her  alienated 
heart,  are  indulged  only  in  the  quiet  holiness 
of  her  solitude.  The  world  sees  not,  guesses 
not  the  conflict ;  and  in  the  ignorance  of 
others  lies  her  strength.  The  secret  of  her 
weakness  is  hidden  in  the  depths  of  her  own 
bosom ;  and  she  moves  on  amid  the  heat  and 
the  hurry  of  existence  with  a  seal  set  upon 
her  nature,  to  be  broken  only  by  fond  and 
loving  hands,  or  dissolved  in  the  tears  of 
recovered  home-affection. 

[From  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  is 
sketched  this 


Enchanting  Landscape.  J 

Immediately  beneath  the  windows  of  my 
apartment  is  a  raised  terrace,  trellised  with 
creeping  vines,  from  which  the  grapes  al¬ 
ready  hang  in  long,  green  clusters  ;  and  be¬ 
yond  this  a  second,  planted  with  mulberry 
trees,  and  gay  with  roses  and  rose-laurels. 
Thence  the  hill  upon  which  the  house  is 
built  descends  gently  to  the  road,  rich  with 
fruit-trees  of  every  description,  and  corn  ripe 
for  the  sickle.  Beyond  the  walls  of  our  terre 
the  ground  again  rises,  after  having  formed 
a  delicious  valley,  dotted  over  with  country- 
houses,  seated  amid  clusters  of  olive  and 
almond  trees,  and  each  surrounded  by  its 
corn-land  and  vineyard ;  its  groups  of  crim¬ 
son-blossoming  pomegranate  trees  ;  and  its 
flowering  myrtles  ;  while  here  and  there  a 
few  tall  cypress  trees  form  a  dark,  cool  resting- 
place  for  the  eye ;  which,  from  the  excessive 
chalkiness  of  the  soil,  the  brightness  of  the 
sky,  and  the  glare  of  the  white  buildings,  is 
soon  painfully  dazzled. 

[Several  letters  are  devoted  to  Marseilles, 
and  some  painful  details  of  the  ravages  of  the 
cholera  in  that  city.  The  journey  thence  to 
Grenoble  commands  many  sublimities  of] 

Alpine  Scenery. 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  wild  and  sub¬ 
lime  beauty  of  the  scenery  through  which  we 
travelled  during  the  entire  day.  For  several 
leagues  the  Durance  flowed^  far  beneath  us 
on  one  side,  while  on  the  other,  the  chain  of 
the  Lower  Alps,  towered  into  the  sky ;  and 
sufficient  space  had  with  difficulty,  and  not 
without  the  evidence  of  considerable  skill, 
been  obtained  for  the  formation  of  a  road,  in 
few  places  wide  enough  for  three  carriages  to 
travel  abreast. 

As  we  drove  along  this  ledge,  I  was  struck 
by  the  insignificance  of  the  river ;  which, 
notwithstanding  that  the  late  storms  had 
poured  into  its  channel  a  thousand  tributary 
torrents,  frittered  away  its  waters  in  a  score 
of  pigmy  streams  ;  leaving  numerous  islands 
of  mud  and  sand  to  dispute  the  vast  bed, 
which  it  has  from  time  to  time  worn  away. 
This  most  wayward  of  rivers  is,  however, 
rendered  very  dangerous  by  the  fact,  that 
without  any  apparent  cause,  it  at  times  over¬ 
flows  its  banks,  and  rolls  along  with  an  impe¬ 
tuous  violence  which  sweeps  away  every  ob¬ 
stacle  ;  while  during  intervals  of  storm,  such 
as  that  in  which  I  looked  on  it,  a  pebble 
almost  suffices  to  turn  aside  its  current. 

The  sides  of  the  rocks  along  which  we 
travelled,  were  clothed  with  vegetation  ;  the 
dwarf  oak,  the  broad-leafed  myrtle,  the  yellow 
foxglove,  and  the  clematis,  abounded ;  while 
the  caper-plant,  whose  graceful  blossom  so 
much  resembles  the  passion-flower,  was  not 
the  least  conspicuous. 

[We  need  scarcely  add  our  unqualified 
commendation  of  these  entertaining  volumes  ] 
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CHARLES  WATERTON,  ESQ. 

[Mr.  Waterton, of  Walton  Hall,  the  author 
ot  Wanderings  in  South  America ,  has  pre¬ 
fixed  a  brief  sketch  of  his  changeful  life  to  a 
volume  of  Essays  on  Natural  History,  also 
from  his  pen.  These  papers  had  previously 
appeared  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory ,  and  relate  chiefly  to  ornithology  ;  Mr. 
Waterton’s  object  in  writing  them  being  to 
correct  many  of  our  histories  of  birds,  which 
are  both  defective  and  erroneous.  Studying 
in  the  held  of  Nature,  in  the  peaceful  retire¬ 
ment  of  Walton  Hall,  which,  by  the  way, 
must  be  an  elysium  of  animals ,  the  author 
notes  : — ] 

Some  of  our  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  in¬ 
sects,  have  hitherto  been  described  as  par¬ 
ticularly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  agricul¬ 
ture;  others,  as  insatiate  destroyers  of  fowls 
destined  for  our  festive  board ;  whilst  others, 
again,  are  considered  by  the  lower  orders  as 
agents,  somehow  or  other,  connected  with 
witches,  or  with  wisemen,  as  they  are  called 
in  Yorkshire,  who  know  of  things  lost,  and 
of  deeds  done  in  the  dark,  and  of  places 
where  pretty  milkmaids  may  find  deserving 
swains,  ready  and  willing  to  become  their 
lawful  husbands,  as  soon  as  the  bans  shall 
have  been  duly  published  in  the  parish 
church.  Thus  they  tell  you,  that  rooks  de¬ 
stroy  young  turnips  ;  that  carrion  crows  are 
always  stealing  eggs ;  and  that  hedgehogs 
suck  the  cows.  The  landlady  “  of  a  little 
inn  in  the  village"’  knew  that  poor  Lefevre 
would  not  get  better,  for  she  had  “  heard  the 
death-watch  all  night  long.’’  In  fine,  every 
body  knows  that  there  is  to  be  an  immediate 
wedding  in  the  neighbourhood  when  he  sees 
three  magpies  altogether. 

[One  of  the  objects  of  this  amiable  biogra 
pher  of  birds  has  been  to  do  away  the  many 
accusations  which  ignorance  and  prejudice 
have  brought  forward  to  injure  the  character 
of  our  feathered  tribes  :  he  “  would  fain 
hope  to  obtain  mercy  for  his  favourites  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  hitherto  ordered  them 
to  be  destroyed  and  this  means  we  take  to 
be  much  more  effectual  than  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  aiding  the  spread  of  humanity. 
What,  indeed,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  the 
stimulus  to  persecution,  be  it  of  the  lordly 
animal,  man,  or  the  creeping  thing  of  the 
earth, — but  error  ;  wherefore,  the  removal  of 
error  must  be  the  best  step  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  cruelty.  Returning  to  Mr.  Water- 
ton’s  volume,  as  the  majority  of  its  papers 
has  already  been  quoted  in  the  Mirror,  our 

•  Described  from  the  Magazine  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  in  the  Mirror,  vol.  xxv.  p.  21.  At  page  371  of 
the  same  volume  are  a  few  congenial  "  Musings”  in 
Walton  Park,  which  are  an  honour  to  their  ingenious 
writer. 


extracts  shall  be  from  his  lively  and  interest¬ 
ing  “  account  of  the  Writer.”] 

I  was  born  at  Walton  Hall,  near  Wake¬ 
field,  in  the  county  of  York,  some  five  and 
fifty  years  ago  :  this  tells  me  that  I  am  no 
chicken ;  but,  were  I  asked  how  I  feel  with 
regard  to  the  approaches  of  old  age,  I  should 
quote  Dryden’s  translation  of  the  description 
which  the  Roman  poet  has  given  us  of 
Charon  : — 

“  He  seem’d  in  years,  yet  in  his  years  were  seen 
A  vernal  vigour  aud  autumnal  green.” 

In  fact,  I  feel  as  though  I  were  not  more 
than  thirty  years  old.  I  am  quite  free  from 
all  rheumatic  pains ;  and  am  so  supple  in 
the  joints,  that  I  can  climb  a  tree  with  the 
utmost  facility.  I  stand  six  feet  high,  all 
but  half  an  inch.  On  looking  at  myself  in 
the  glass,  I  can  see  at  once  that  my  face  is 
any  thing  but  comely  :  continual  exposure  to 
the  sun,  and  to  the  rains  of  the  tropics,  has 
furrowed  it  in  places,  and  given  it  a  tint, 
which  neither  Rowland’s  Kalydor,  nor  all 
the  cosmetics  on  Belinda’s  toilette,  would 
ever  be  able  to  remove.  My  hair,  which  I 
wear  very  short,  was  once  of  a  shade  betwixt 
brown  and  black  :  it  has  now  the  appearance 
as  though  it  had  passed  the  night  exposed  to 
a  November  hoarfrost.  I  cannot  boast  of 
any  great  strength  of  arm  ;  but  my  legs, 
probably  by  much  walking,  and  by  fre¬ 
quently  ascending  trees,  have  acquired  vast 
muscular  power :  so  that,  on  taking  a  view 
of  me  from  top  to  toe,  you  would  say  that  the 
upper  part  of  Tithonus  has  been  placed  upon 
the  lower  part  of  Ajax.  Or,  to  speak  zoolo¬ 
gically,  were  I  exhibited  for  show  at  n  horse 
lair,  some  learned  jockey  would  exclaim,  he 
is  half  Rosinante,  half  Bucephalus. 

[Young  Waterton  was  next  sent  to  the 
Jesuits’  College,  Stonyhurst,  near  Clitheroe, 
in  Lancashire;  his  master  being  Father  Clif¬ 
ford,  a  cousiu  of  the  noble  lord  of  that 
name.] 

One  day,  when  I  was  in  the  class  of  poe¬ 
try,  and  which  was  about  two  years  before  I 
left  the  college  for  good  and  all,  he  called  me 
up  to  his  room.  (i  Charles,’’ said  he  to  me, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  perfectly  irresistible,  “  I 
have  loug  been  studying  your  disposition, 
and  I  clearly  foresee  that  nothing  will  keep 
you  at  home.  You  will  journey  into  far  dis¬ 
tant  countries,  where  you  will  be  exposed  to 
many  dangers.  There  is  only  one  way  for 
you  to  escape  them.  Promise  me  that,  from 
this  day  forward,  you  will  never  put  your 
lips  to  wine,  or  to  spirituous  liquors.  The 
sacrifice  is  nothing,”  added  he,  but,  in  the 
end,  it  will  prove  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
you.”  I  agreed  to  his  enlightened  proposal, 
and  from  that  hour  to  this,  which  is  now 
about  nine  and  thirty  years,  I  have  never 
swallowed  one  glass  of  any  kind  of  wine,  or 
of  ardent  spirits. 
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At  Stonyhurst  there  are  boundaries  mark¬ 
ed  out  to  the  students,  which  they  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  ;  and  there  are  prefects  always 
pacing  to  and  fro  within  the  lines,  to  prevent 
any  unlucky  boy  from  straying  on  the  other 
side  of  them.  Notwithstanding  the  vigi- 
ance  of  these  lynx-eyed  guardians,  I  would 
now  and  then  manage  to  escape,  and  would 
bolt  into  a  very  extensive  labyrinth  of  yew 
and  holly  trees,  close  at  hand.  It  was  the 
chosen  place  for  animated  nature.  Birds,  in 
particular,  used  to  frequent  the  spacious  in¬ 
closure,  both  to  obtain  food  and  to  enjoy  se¬ 
curity.  Many  a  time  have  I  hunted  there, 
the  foumart  aud  the  squirrel. 

As  the  establishment  was  very  large,  and 
as  it  contained  an  abundance  of  prog  ;  the 
Hanoverian  rat,  which  fattens  so  well  on 
English  food,  and  which  always  contrives  to 
thrust  its  nose  into  every  man’s  house,  where 
there  is  anything  to  be  got,  swarmed  through¬ 
out  the  vast  extent  of  this  antiquated  man¬ 
sion.  The  abilities  which  I  showed  in  cur¬ 
tailing  the  career  of  this  voracious  intruder 
did  not  fail  to  bring  me  into  considerable  no¬ 
tice.  The  cook,  the  baker,  the  gardener,  and 
my  friend  old  Bowren,  could  all  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  my  progress  in  this  line.  By  a  mu¬ 
tual  understanding,  I  was  considered  rat¬ 
catcher  to  the  establishment,  and  also  fox- 
taker,  foumart-killer,  and  crossbow-charger, 
at  the  time  when  the  young  rooks  were  fled¬ 
ged.  Moreover,  I  fulfilled  the  duties  of  or¬ 
gan-blower,  and  football- maker,  with  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  public. 

I  was  now  at  the  height  of  my  ambition. 

- — “  Poteras  jam,  Cadme,  videri 

-  -  -  felix.” 

I  followed  up  my  calling  with  great  success. 
The  vermin  disappeared  by  the  dozen ;  the 
books  were  moderately  well  thumbed  ;  and, 
according  to  my  notion  of  things,  all  went  on 
perfectly  right. 

[During  his  stay  in  Spain  he  witnessed 
two  of  the  most  terrific  visitations, — plague 
and  earthquake,  at  Malaga.] 

Thousands  died  as  though  they  had  been 
seized  with  cholera ;  others  with  black 
vomit,  and  others  of  decided  yellow  fever. 
There  were  a  few  instances  of  some  who 
departed  this  life  with  very  little  pain,  or 
bad  symptoms.  They  felt  unwell  ;  they 
went  to  bed;  they  had  no  idea  that  they 
would  not  get  better,  and  they  expired  in  a 
kind  of  slumber.  It  was  sad  in  the  extreme 
to  see  the  bodies  placed  in  the  streets  at  the 
close  of  day,  to  be  ready  for  the  dead-carts 
as  they  passed  along. 

“  Plurimaperque  vias,  sternuntur  inertia  passim 

Corpora.” 

The  dogs  howled  fearfully  during  the  night. 
All  was  gloom  and  horror  in  every  street ; 
and  you  might  see  the  vultures  on  the  strand 
tugging  at  the  bodies  which  were  washed 
ashore  by  the  eastern  wind.  It  was  always 


said  that  50,000  people  left  the  city  at  the 
commencement  of  the  pestilence  ;  and  that 
14,000  of  those  who  remained  in  it  fell  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  disease. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  city  was  shaken 
with  earthquakes  ;  shock  succeeding  shock, 
till  we  all  imagined  that  a  catastrophe 
awaited  us  similar  to  that  which  had  taken 
place  at  Lisbon.  The  pestilence  killed  you 
by  degrees  ;  and  its  approaches  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  slow,  in  general,  to  enable  you  to 
submit  to  it  with  firmness  and  resignation. 
But  the  idea  of  being  swallowed  up  alive  by 
the  yawning  earth,  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
made  you  sick  at  heart,  and  rendered  you 
almost  fearful  of  your  own  shadow. 

The  first  shock  took  place  at  six  in  the 
evening,  with  a  noise  as  though  a  thousand 
carriages  had  dashed  against  each  other. 
This  terrified  many  people  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  paced  all  night  long  up  and  down 
the  Alameda,  or  public  walk,  rather  than  re¬ 
tire  to  their  homes.  I  went  to  bed  a  little 
after  midnight,  but  was  roused  by  another 
shock  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  It 
gave  the  bed  a  motion,  which  made  me  fancy 
that  it  moved  under  me  from  side  to  side.  I 
sprang  up,  and  having  put  on  my  unmen¬ 
tionables,  (we  wore  no  trousers  in  those 
days,)  I  ran  out,  in  all  haste,  to  the  Alameda. 
There  the  scene  was  most  distressing  :  mul¬ 
titudes  of  both  sexes,  some  nearly  in  a  state 
of  nudity,  and  others  sick  at  stomach,  were 
huddled  together,  not  knowing  which  way 
to  turn  or  what  to  do. 

- “  Omups  eodem  cogimur.” 

However,  it  pleased  heaven,  in  its  mercy,  to 
spare  us.  The  succeeding  shocks  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  till  at  last  we  felt  no 
more  of  them.  ***** 

I  brought  over  with  me  from  Spain  a  su¬ 
perbly  mounted  Spanish  gun,  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  ivory  crucifix  :  they  had  been  a  present 
from  the  Duchess  of  Alva  to  my  deceased 
uncle.  The  gun  is  the  identical  one  which 
the  famous  Duke  of  Alva  had  with  him  in 
the  Low  Countries  :  my  uncle  always  in¬ 
tended  it  for  his  relative,  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Bedingfeld,  Bart.,  of  Oxbnrgh,  in  Norfolk, 
to  which  place  I  sent  it.  The  crucifix  had 
been  taken  away  from  Rome,  by  a  French 
general,  in  1796  :  it  was  a  present  to  my 
mother,  and  is  now  at  Walton  Hall. 

My  paternal  uncle  having  estates  in  De- 
merara,  and  my  father  having  lately  made  a 
purchase  there  for  the  benefit  of  his  younger 
children,  I  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  go  out 
and  superintend  them;  seeing  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  travelling  with  comfort  in  Eu¬ 
rope  on  account  of  the  war,  which  had  all 
the  appearance  of  becoming  general. 

All  having  been  arranged  for  my  depar¬ 
ture,  I  proceeded  to  London,  where  my  ma¬ 
ternal  uncle,  the  late  intrepid  Sir  John  Bed¬ 
ingfeld,  who  had  saved  the  king’s  life  in  the 
the  year  1796,  introduced  me  to  Sir  Joseph 
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Banks,  who  ever  after  took  a  warm  interest 
in  my  adventures. 

I  sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  the  ship 
Fame,  Captain  Brand,  on  November  29, 
1804,  and  landed  at  the  town  of  Stabroek, 
in  ci-devant  Dutch  Guiana,  after  a  passage 
of  about  six  weeks.  1  liked  the  country  un¬ 
commonly,  and  administered  to  the  estates 
till  1812  ;  coming  home  at  intervals,  agreea¬ 
bly  to  the  excellent  and  necessary  advice 
which  I  had  received  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
In  the  month  of  April,  1812,  my  father  and 
uncle  being  dead,  I  delivered  over  the  estates 
to  those  concerned  in  them,  and  never  more 
put  foot  upon  them. 

In  my  subsequent  visits  to  Guiana,  hav¬ 
ing  no  other  object  in  view  than  that  of  na¬ 
tural  history,  I  merely  staid  a  day  or  two  in 
the  town  of  Stabroek,  (now  called  George 
Town,)  to  procure  what  necessaries  I  want¬ 
ed  ;  and  then  I  hastened  up  into  the  forests 
of  the  interior,  as  the  JVanderings  will 
show. 

[The  adventures  in  Demerara  are  very 
interesting  :  in  sailing  from  thence,] 

Whilst  we  were  wending  our  way  up  the 
river,  an  accident  happened  of  a  somewhat 
singular  nature.  There  was  a  large  labarri 
snake  coiled  up  in  a  bush,  which  was  close 
to  us.  I  fired  at  it,  and  wounded  it  so  se¬ 
verely  that  it  could  not  escape.  Being  wish¬ 
ful  to  dissect  it,  I  reached  over  into  the  bush, 
with  the  intention  to  seize  it  by  the  throat 
and  convey  it  aboard.  The  Spaniard  at  the 
tiller,  on  seeing  this,  took  the  alarm,  and 
immediately  put  his  helm  a-port.  This  forced 
the  vessel’s  head  to  the  stream,  and  I  was 
left  hanging  to  the  bush  with  the  snake  close 
to  me,  not  having  been  able  to  recover  my 
balance  as  the  vessel  veered  from  the  land. 
I  kept  firm  hold  of  the  branch  to  which  I 
was  clinging,  and  was  three  times  over-head 
in  the  water  below,  presenting  an  easy  prey 
to  any  alligator  that  might  have  been  on  the 
look-out  for  a  meal.  Luckily,  a  man  who 
was  standing  near  the  pilot,  on  seeing  what 
had  happened,  rushed  to  the  helm,  seized 
hold  of  it,  and  put  it  hard  a-starboard,  in 
time  to  bring  the  head  of  the  vessel  back 
again.  As  they  were  pulling  me  up,  1  saw 
that  the  snake  was  evidently  too  far  gone  td 
do  mischief ;  and  so  1  laid  hold  of  it,  and 
brought  it  aboard  with  me,  to  the  horror  and 
surprise  of  the  crew.  It  measured  eight 
feet  in  length.  As  soon  as  I  had  got  a  change 
of  clothes,  I  killed  it,  and  made  a  dissection 
of  the  head. 

^iucfcote  baling. 


EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  NO.  CXXXV. 

[This  Number  abounds  with  vigorous  wri¬ 
ting,  and  its  papers,  apart  from  their  political 
interest,  must  be  considered  as  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  modern  Review  composition. 
They  have  all  that  taking  spirit — that  vis 


vivida  of  diction,  and  ready  command  of  epi¬ 
thet  which  renders  'periodical  reading  so 
replete  with  life,  energy,  and  polish,  and  the 
business  of  the  great  world.  Unquestionably, 
the  most  striking,  but,  certainly  not  the  most 
finished,  paper  in  the  present  number  — is  on 
the  Abuses  of  the  Press,  the  peg  whereon  it 
is  hung  being  the  disgusting  Diary  of  the 
Life  and  Times  of  George  the  Fourth.  The 
accredited  reveiwer  is  Lord  Brougham,  and 
the  whole  is  so  caustic  a  commentary  on  the 
unhappy  affair  of  George  the  Fourth  and  his 
ill-starred  Queen,  that  we  are  almost  puzzled 
to  select  a  passage  that  shall  not,;  by,  its 
bias,  offend  the  impartial  reader.  Still,*  iu 
the  following  extracts,  we  hope  to  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  detailing  the  leaven  of  politics 
from  a  page  or  two  of  graphic  power.] 

Character  of  Mr.  Canning. 

Mr.  Canning  was,  in  all  respects,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  persons  who  have  lived 
in  our  times.  Born  with  talents  of  the  high¬ 
est  order,  these  had  been  cultivated  with  an 
assiduity  and  success  which  placed  him  in 
the  first  rank  among  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  his  day ;  and  he  was  only  inferior 
to  others  in  the  walks  of  science,  from  the 
accident  of  the  studies  which  Oxford  che¬ 
rished  in  his  time  being  pointed  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  classical  pursuits.  But  he  was 
any  thing  rather  than  a  mere  scholar.  In 
him  were  combined,  with  a  rich  profusion, 
the  mo<;t  lively  original  fancy — a  happily 
retentive  and  ready  memory—  singular  pow¬ 
ers  of  lucid  statement— and  occasionally  wit 
in  all  its  varieties,  now  biting  and  sarcastic, 
to  overwhelm  an  antagonist,  now  pungent 
or  giving  point  to  an  argument,  now  playful 
for  mere  amusement,  and  bringing  relief  to 
a  tedious  statement,  or  lending  a  charm  to 
dry  chains  of  close  reasoning.  Superficial 
observers,  dazzled  by  this  brilliancy,  and  by 
its  sometimes  being  over-indulged,  committed 
their  accustomed  mistake ;  and  supposed 
that  he  who  could  thus  adorn  his  subject  was 
an  amusing  speaker  only,  while  he  was  help¬ 
ing  on  the  argument  at  every  step, — often 
making  skilful  statements  perform  the  office 
of  reasoning,  and  ofteuer  still  seeming  to  be 
witty  when  he  was  merely  exposing  the 
weakness  of  hostile  positions,  and  thus  tak¬ 
ing  them  by  the  artillery  of  his  wit.  But  in 
truth  his  powers  of  ordinary  reasoning  were 
of  a  very  high  order,  and  could  not  be  ex¬ 
celled  by  the  most  practised  master  of  dialec¬ 
tics.  It  was  rather  in  the  deep  and  full 
measure  of  impassioned  declamation,  in  its 
legitimate  combination  with  rapid  argument 
—  the  highest  reach  of  oratory  —  that  he 
failed;  and  this  he  rarely  attempted.  Of  his 
powers  of  augmentation,  his  capacity  for  the 
pursuits  of  abstract  science,  his  genius  for 
adorning  the  least  attractive  subjects,  there 
remains  an  imperishable  record  in  his  cele- 
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brated  speeches  upon  (he  “  Currency,”  of  all 
efforts  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  happy. 

In  private  society  he  was  singularly  amia¬ 
ble  and  attractive,  though,  except  for  a  very 
few  years  of  his  early  youth,  he  rarely  fre¬ 
quented  the  circles  of  society,  confining  his 
intercourse  to  an  extremely  small  number  of 
warmly  attached  friends*  In  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  domestic  life  he  was  blameless,  and 
was  the  delight  of  his  family,  as  in  them  he 
placed  his  own.  His  temper,  though  natu¬ 
rally  irritable  and  uneasy,  had  nothing  paltry 
or  spiteful  in  it ;  and  as  no  one  better  knew 
how  and  when  to  resent  an  injury,  so  none 
could  more  readily  or  more  gracefully  forgive. 

Flight  of  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

In  a  fine  evening  of  July,  about  the  hour 
of  seven,  when  the  streets  are  deserted  by 
all  persons  of  condition,  she  rushed  out  of 
her  residence  in  Warwick  House,  unat¬ 
tended  ;  hastily  crossed  Cockspur-street ; 
flung  herself  into  the  first  hackney-coach 
she  could  find  ;  and  drove  to  her  mother’s 
house  in  Connaught  Place.  The  Princess 
of  Wales  having  gone  to  pass  the  day  at  her 
Blackheath  villa,  a  messenger  was  des¬ 
patched  lor  her,  another  for  her  law  adviser 
Mr.  Brougham,  and  a  third  for  Miss  Mercer 
Elphinstone,  the  young  Princess’s  bosom 
friend.  He  arrived  before  the  Princess  of 
Wales  had  returned ;  and  Miss  Mercer 
Elphinstone  had  alone  obeyed  the  summons. 
Soon  after  the  Royal  Mother  came,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  her  lady 
in  waiting.  It  was  found  that  the  Princess 
Charlotte’s  fixed  resolution  was  to  leave  her 
father’s  house,  and  that  which  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed  for  her  residence,  and  to  live  thence¬ 
forth  with  her  mother.  But  Mr.  Brougham 
is  understood  to  have  felt  himself  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  explaining  to  her  that, 
by  the  law,  as  all  the  twelve  Judges  but  one 
had  laid  it  down  in  George  l.’s  reign,  and 
as  it  was  now  admitted  to  be  settled,  the 
King  or  the  Regent  had  the  absolute  power 
to  dispose  of  the  persons  of  all  the  Royal 
Family  while  under  age.  The  Duke  of  Sus¬ 
sex,  who  had  always  taken  her  part,  was 
pent  for,  and  attended  the  invitation  to  join 
in  these  consultations.  It  was  an  untoward 
incident  in  this  remarkable  affair,  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  Princess  of  Wales  since 
the  investigation  of  1806,  which  had  begun 
upon  a  false  charge  brought  by  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  equerries,  and  that  he  had,  with¬ 
out  any  kind  of  warrant  from  the  fact,  been 
supposed  by  the  Princess  to  have  set  on,  or 
at  least  supported  the  accuser.  He,  how¬ 
ever.  warmly  joined  in  the  whole  of  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  that  singular  night.  As  soon 
as  the  flight  ol  the  young  lady  was  ascer- 

*  It  is  necessary  to  state  this  undoubted  fact,  that 
tin*  lolly  of  those  may  be  rebuked,  who  have  chosen 
to  represent  him  as  ‘  a  jjre.it  diuer-out.’  Wo  will 
answer  for  it  that  none  of  those  historians  of  the  dav 
ever  once  saw  him  at  table. 


tained,  and  the  place  of  her  retreat  disco¬ 
vered,  the  Regent’s  officers  of  state  and 
other  functionaries  were  despatched  after 
her.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  first  ar¬ 
rived,  but  not  in  any  particular  imposing 
state,  “  regard  being  had”f  to  his  eminent 
station  ;  for,  indeed,  he  came  in  a  hackney 
coach.  Whether  it  was  that  the  example 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte  herself,  had  for 
the  day  brought  this  simple  and  economical 
mode  of  conveyance  into  fashion,  or  that 
concealment  was  much  studied,  or  that  des¬ 
patch  was  deemed  more  essential  than  cere¬ 
mony  and  pomp— certain  it  is,  that  all  who 
came,  including  the  Duke  of  York,  arrived 
in  similar  vehicles,  and  that  some  remained 
inclosed  in  them,  without  entering  the  royal 
mansion.  At  length,  after  much  pains  and 
many  entreaties,  used  by  the  Duke  of  Sus¬ 
sex  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  herself,  as 
well  as  Miss  Mercer  and  Lady  C  Lindsay', 
(whom  she  always  honoured  with  a  just  re¬ 
gard,)  to  enforce  the  advice  given  by  Mr. 
Brougham,  that  she  should  return  without 
delay  to  her  own  residence,  and  submit  to 
the  Regent,  the  young  Princess,  accompanied 
by  the  Duke  of  York  and  her  governess,  who 
had  now  been  sent  for  and  arrived  in  a  royal 
carriage,  returned  to  Warwick  House,  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
There  was  then  a  Westminster  election  in 
progress  in  consequence  of  Lord  Cochrane’s 
expulsion  ;  and  it  is  said  that  on  her  com¬ 
plaining  to  Mr.  Brougham  that  he  too  was 
deserting  her,  and  leaving  her  in  her  father’s 
power,  when  the  people  would  have  stood 
by  her — he  took  her  to  the  window,  when 
the  morning  had  just  dawned,  and,  pointing 
to  the  Park,  and  the  spacious  streets  which 
lay  before  her,  said  that  he  had  only  to  show 
her  a  few  hours  later  on  the  spot  where  she 
now  stood,  and  all  the  people  of  this  vast  me¬ 
tropolis  would  be  gathered  together  on  that 
plain,  with  one  common  feeling  in  her  be¬ 
half — but  that  the  triumph  of  one  hour 
would  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  must  assuredly  follow  in  the 
next,  when  the  troops  poured  in,  and  quelled 
all  resistance  to  the  clear  and  undoubted 
law  of  the  land,  with  the  certain  effusion  of 
blood — nay,  that  through  the  rest  of  her  life 
she  never  would  escape  the  odium  which, 
in  this  country,  always  attends  those  who, 
by  breaking  the  law,  occasion  such  calami¬ 
ties.  This  consideration,  much  more  than 
any  quailing  of  her  dauntless  spirit,  or  fal¬ 
tering  of  her  filial  affection,  is  believed  to 
have  weighed  upon  her  mind,  and  induced 
her  to  return  home. 

+  The  well  known  habitual  expression  of  Lord 
Eldon. 
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THE  GENERAL  CEMETERY,  KEN- 
SAL  GREEN. 

The  picturesque  environs  of  London  do  not 
afford  a  more  pleasant,  rural  drive  than  the 
road  to  Harrow;  although  the  spirit  of  im¬ 
provement  is  fast  trenching  upon  its  beau¬ 
ties.  Leaving  Oxford  Street,  and  proceed¬ 
ing  somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile  up  the 
Edgware  Road,  the  road  branches  off  on 
the  left  to  Paddington  Green.  A  few  houses, 
of  comparatively  old  fashion,  and  the  church, 
about  50  years  old,  denote  the  original 
village  of  Paddington ;  but,  all  around  is 
strangely  characteristic  of  the  busy  spirit 
of  the  present,  in  the  basin  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  with  its  many  sheltered 
wharves.  Thence  the  road  skirts  the  church¬ 
yard,  wherein  genius  lies  sleeping;  for  here 
repose  Nollekens  the  sculptor,  Curran,  Dr. 
Geddes  the  zealous  priest,  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  long  “  the  pride  of  the  British  stage.” 
While  these  recollections  call  up  the  past 
glories  of  our  time,  how  are  they  contrasted 
with  presage  of  the  future,  which  the  same 
locality  suggests.  The  spoiler  Art  is  at 
work  here,  and  has  cut  up  the  turf  of  West- 
bourne  Green,  and  scored  and  disfigured  its 
surface  with  railway  lines  and  banks.  Hav¬ 
ing  crossed  the  Canal  by  two  bridges,  the 
stream  and  the  road  run  parallel  as  far  as 
the  hamlet  of  Kensal  Green.  “  Here  are 
some  good  suburban  dwellings,  overlook¬ 
ing  in  the  rear  the  Canal,  with  the  rich  pas¬ 
tures  leading  to  the  Uxbridge  Road,  and 
the  Surrey  Hills  :  in  the  front  there  is  a 
fine,  open  view  of  the  fields  communicating 
with  the  Edgware  Road.  The  new  church 
at  Highgate  may  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
road.” 

The  Cemetery,  or  new  Burial  Ground, 
lies  on  the  left  of  the  road,  between  which 
and  the  canal,  it  extends  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  and  contains  about  48  acres.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  with  occasional 
apertures,  secured  by  iron  railing.  This 
area  is  laid  out  in  the  style  of  Pere  la  Chaise, 
near  Paris  :  it  has  gravelled  roads,  and  is 
planted  with  forest- trees  and  evergreens  ; 
in  its  parterres  blooms  for  a  season  the 
gay  flower,  fit  emblem  of  the  transitory  life 
of  man,  and  harmonizing  with  the  more 
costly  memorials  of  his  brief  existence.  The 
site  is  one  of  extreme  beauty,  and  the  view 
extends  over  the  rich  and  varied  scenery  of 
the  western  environs  of  the  metropolis,  and 
a  large  tract  of  the  county  of  Surrey. 

“  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Ceme¬ 
tery  is  an  arched  gateway,  opening  from  the 
road  into  about  four  acres  of  ground,  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  interment  of  persons  whose 
friends  desire  a  funeral  service  differing 
from  that  of  the  Church  of  England.”  Here 
is  a  handsome  colonnade,  having  in  its 
centre  a  chapel,  with  a  pediment  sup¬ 
ported  by  four  Ionic  columns  ;  beneath  are 


capacious  vaults.  The  ground  on  the  wes¬ 
tern  side  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  has  nearly  in  its  centre  a 
chapel  for  the  performance  of  the  burial- 
service  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  a 
neat  building,  but  is  not  intended  for  per¬ 
manent  use,  a  site  being  reserved  for  a  chapel 
on  a  more  extended  scale.  Under  and  ad¬ 
joining  the  above  chapel  will  be  an  extensive 
range  of  catacombs,  the  space  being  bounded 
by  a  handsome  colonnade  for  the  reception 
of  tablets  and  monuments.  Along  the 
northern  boundary  wall  are  also  catacombs 
calculated  to  contain  about  2,000  coffins  ; 
the  line  of  vaults  being  indicated  by  a  co¬ 
lonnade  of  Grecian  architecture,  wherein  are 
already  placed  many  memorials.  “  The  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Duchess  of  Argyle,  Marchion- 
ness  of  Headfort,  Ladies  Fitzroy  and  Stan¬ 
ley,  Sir  W.  and  Lady  Douglas,  Generals, 
Bell,  Orr,  Broughton,  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  persons,  are  deposited  in  this  recep¬ 
tacle.”  Some  of  the  tombs  in  the  open 
ground  are  of  elegant  design  ;  and  the  visi¬ 
tor  cannot  fail  to  notice  those  of  Mr.  St. 
John  Long,  Kiallmark,  the  ingenious  Jo¬ 
seph  Manton,  the  unfortunate  Pelissie,  Mrs. 
Ducrow,  and  a  handsome  monument  over 
the  family  vault  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway. 

The  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  joint-stock  company.  The  enter¬ 
prise  has  had  considerable  prejudice  to  com¬ 
bat,  from  the  custom  of  burial  in  planted 
grounds,  apart  from  churches,  being  foreign, 
and  chiefly  peculiar  to  Catholic  countries. 
We  refer  especially  to  Pere  la  Chaise,  and 
other  cemeteries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  these  being  most  familiar  to  English 
eyes.  In  the  cemeteries  of  a  Protestant 
country,  there  will,  however,  doubtless,  be 
less  artificial  sorrow  in  the  shape  of  memo¬ 
rials  and  tributes,  than  in  the  environs  of 
the  French  capital;  and,  flowers  and  ever¬ 
greens,  we  know,  are  such  simple  tributes  of 
affection  to  the  dead  as  to  be  cherished  in 
village  churchyards,  remote  from  the  heart¬ 
burnings  of  society,  such  as  rage  in  large 
towns  and  communities.  If  ever  supersti¬ 
tion  be  sweet  to  the  soul,  it  is  in  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  funereal  rites  and  memorials  to 
the  dead  ;  and  such,  we  believe,  is  not  in¬ 
terfered  with  in  the  cemetery  at  Kensal 
Green  ;  whilst  the  success  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  is  a  proof  of  the  liberality  of  the  age 
in  matters  of  conscience,  which  is  too  im¬ 
portant  to  be  overlooked. 

Within  three  years  from  the  opening  of 
this  Cemetery,  there  were  about  1,000  inter¬ 
ments  ;  the  number  in  the  third  year  being 
double  that  of  the  preceding  one.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Act  of  Parliament,  a  general  register 
is  kept  for  both  portions  of  the  ground,  and 
a  duplicate  lodged  with  the  registrars  of  pa¬ 
rishes  in  the  diocese  of  London.  The  terms 
are  as  follow 
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Single  interment  in  Catacombs  -  -  6  G  0 

Purchased  Grave,  with  privilege  of  placing 
monument,  flat,  or  head  aud  foot  stones,  5  5  0 
Single  interment  in  Grave,  inclusive  of  all 

ordinary  fees  -  -  -  -  1  5  0 

Ground  for  Vault  or  Brick  Grave  -  -  15  15  0 

At  the  end  of  the  village,  the  Birmingham 
Railway  crosses  the  Harrow  Road  in  a  slant¬ 
ing  direction  from  Kilburn,  and  the  line 
then  proceeds  from  the  boundary  wall  of  the 
Cemetery,  along  the  fields,  to  the  left.*  The 
contiguity  of  a  burial-ground  and  railway  is 
calculated  to  sadden  the  casual  visitor : 
upon  one  occasion,  at  the  close  of  a  delight¬ 
ful  day  of  repose,  we  remember  to  have 
stood  in  a  charming  meadow  hard  by,  and 
there  to  have  contrasted  the  clear  yet  chil¬ 
ling  note  of  the  Cemetery  chapel  bell  with 
the  almost  indescribable  noise  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  engine  and  its  train  upon  the  rail¬ 
way  many  yards  beneath.  The  position  was 
of  painful  interest ;  and  we  turned  from 
thence  to  the  all-glorious  sun,  then  tinging 
the  western  horizon  with  a  flood  of  crimson 
light,  and  in  its  splendour  reminding  us  how 
puny  are  the  proudest  triumphs  of  Art  in 
comparison  with  the  majesty  of  Nature. 


THE  WOMAN  OF  SAMARIA. 

“  Now  Jacob’s  well  w as  there.  Jesus,  therefore, 
being  wearied  with  his  journey,  sat  thus  on  the  well, 
and  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour.” 

“  There  cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw 
water.” — St.  John,  ch.  4,  v.  G,  7* 

Sultry  aud  still  the  noontide  hour, 

Samaria's  walls  are  gleaming  nigh. 

The  palm-tree  forms  a  welcome  shade. 

Where  gentle  breezes  sigh  ; 

And  not  a  cloud  is  seen  to  lour 
In  fair  Judea’s  sky. 

Au  ancient  well  was  staudiug  there, 

Its  bright  cool  fountain,  clear  aud  deep, 

No  sound  disturbs  the  fervid  air. 

All  nature  seems  to  sleep ; 

A  holy  pause, — a  listening  fear, — 

A  sabbath  rest,  to  keep. 

There  rested  by  that  ancient  well, 

A  traveller, — all  alone, — 

On  Him  the  tree’s  broad  shadow  fell. 

And  flitting  gleams  were  thrown 
Over  a  face  serene  and  pale. 

In  which  the  Godhead  shone. 

And  who  is  she  approaching  near. 

To  that  still  fountain’s  side  ? 

Gently  upon  her  listening  ear. 

The  words  of  truth  abide; 

The  voice  divine — pointing  the  way, 

Where  liviug  waters  glide  ! 

Her  life  of  sin — her  darkened  soul, 

Are  open  to  His  eye. 

Before  her  mental  vision  roll 
Dark  shadows  long  past  by 
Of  former  crime, — her  wakened  heart. 

Is  aching  silently. 

She  flies—"  Oh!  see  a  wond’rous  one. 

Who  tells  of  all  my  woe, 

A  more  thau  prophet — all  alone, 

*  From  the  Visitor’s  Companion  to  Harrow-on- 
the-Hili,  a  small  pamphlet  which  contains  much 
welcome  information  respecting  this  locality  ;  to  be 
purchased  at  1 7»  Wyudham  Street,  Bryanstone 
Square. 


Beside  yon  waters  flow  ; 

He  speaks  of  things  divine, — of  all 
My  weary  soul  would  know.” 

Unfathomed  depth  of  love  divine  ! 

That  from  high  glory  stoop'd  so  low. 

For  ever,  I  ,ord,  may  we  be  thine, 

And  o’er  us  still  Thy  mercy  show  : 

Fountain  of  all  our  hope,  from  Thee, 

Does  life  eternal  flow.  Anne  R — . 


THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

(To  the  Editor.) 

I  was  induced  last  week  to  visit  the  Tower, 
accompanied  by  three  ladies,  for  the  purpose 
of  viewing  the  Armoury  and  Crown  Jewels, 
under  the  expectation  that  the  long  talked  re¬ 
duction  of  admission  had  been  adopted.  But, 
to  my  surprise,  the  first  thing  we  were  in¬ 
formed  by  the  warder  in  attendance,  was, 
that  the  fee  for  admission  to  the  four  de¬ 
partments  containing  the  Armoury,  Model¬ 
ling,  and  Ordnance,  would  be  two  shillings 
each  person,  aud  one  shilling  each  person  for 
the  warders,  making  together  twelve  shil¬ 
lings  ;  which  being  complied  with,  we  were 
next  asked  if  we  wished  to  see  the  Crown 
Jewels,  and  upon  answering  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  we  were  told  the  charge  would  be  two 
shillings  each  person,  and  one  shilling  for 
the  warder,  making  together  nine  shillings, 
which  was  also  complied  with.  Having  en¬ 
joyed  the  sight,  I  was  then  required  to  write 
my  name  and  address  in  a  book  at  the  war¬ 
der’s  lodge,  when,  thinking  our  eyes  grati¬ 
fied,  and  my  pocket  sufficiently  punished,  we 
prepared  for  our  departure  ;  but,  to  my  still 
greater  surprise,  the  warder  applied  for  “  a 
compliment,”  as  he  stated,  agreeable  to  cus¬ 
tom  ;  and,  on  demurring  to  the  same,  his 
reply  was  that  the  fees  paid  for  the  warder 
(being  five  shillings)  were  divisible  among 
his  fellow  warders.  Not  wishing  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  mean,  1  was  induced  to  give  the  fur¬ 
ther  sum  of  two  shillings,  which  1  now  re¬ 
gret,  for  the  gratuity  was  received  under 
evident  dissatisfaction — A  Correspondent. 


farmers  antf  (Customs. 


HOUSES  OF  REFORMATION  IN  HOLLAND. 

There  are,  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of 
Holland,  one  or  more  institutions  thus  called, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  confine  and  restrain 
any  person,  male  or  female,  whose  conduct 
is  marked  by  ruinous  extravagance ;  and 
many  families  have  been  preserved  from 
total  ruin  by  their  salutary  operation. 

They  are  placed  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  magistracy;  and 
such  obstacles  are  opposed  to  their  abuse, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  place  any  individual 
in  one  of  those  houses,  without  showing 
ample  cause  for  the  coercion. 

Mynheer  Van  Der - ,  who,  in  1796, 

lived  in  high  style  on  the  Keizer^Gragt,  in 
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Amsterdam,  had  a  very  modest  wife,  who 
dressed  most  extravagantly,  played  high, 
gave  expensive  routs,  and  showed  every  dis¬ 
position  to  help  off  with  money  quite  as  fast 
as  her  husband  ever  gained  it.  She  was 
young,  handsome,  vain  and  giddy,  and  com¬ 
pletely  the  slave  of  fashion. 

Her  husband  had  not  the  politeness  to 
allow  himself  to  be  ruined  by  her  unfeeling 
folly  and  dissipation  ;  he  complained  of  her 
conduct  to  her  parents  and  nearest  relations, 
whose  advice  was  ol  no  more  avail  than  his 
own  ;  next  he  had  recourse  to  a  respectable 
minister  of  the  Lutheran  church,  who  might 
as  well  have  preached  to  the  dead.  It  was 
in  vain  to  deny  her  money,  for  no  trades¬ 
man  would  refuse  to  credit  the  elegant — 
the  fascinating  wife  of  the  rich  Van  Der — . 

Involved  as  the  young  lady  was  in  the 
vortex  of  fashionable  dissipation,  she  had  not 
yet  ruined  either  her  health  or  reputation  ; 
and  her  husband,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend 

M - ,  determined  to  send  her  for  six 

months  to  a  Verbetering  Huis. 

With  the  utmost  secresy,  he  laid  before 
the  municipal  authorities  the  most  complete 
proofs  of  her  wasteful  extravagance  and 
incorrigible  levity ;  added  to  which,  she  had 
recently  attached  herself  to  gaming  with 
French  officers  of  rank,  who  lay  under  an 
imputation  of  being  remarkably  expert  in 
levying  contributions.  She  was  already  in 
debt  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  florins  to 
tradesmen,  although  her  husband  allowed 
her  to  take  from  his  cashier  a  stipulated 
sum  every  month,  which  was  more  than  com¬ 
petent  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  his 
household  ;  while,  to  meet  a  loss  which 
occurred  at  play,  her  finest  jewels  were 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  benevolent 
money-lender,  who  accommodated  the  ne¬ 
cessitous  upon  unquestionable  security  be¬ 
ing  previously  left  in  his  custody. 

Her  husband  was  fully  twenty  years  older 
than  his  volatile  wife,  of  whom  he  was  ra¬ 
tionally  fond,  and  at  whose  reformation  he 
aimed,  before  she  was  carried  too  far  away 
by  the  stream  of  fashionable  dissipation. 

Against  his  will,  she  had  agreed  to  make 
one  of  a  party  of  ladies,  who  were  invited 
to  a  grand  ball  and  supper  at  the  house  of 
a  woman  of  rank  and  character. 

Her  husband,  at  breakfast,  told  her  she 
must  change  her  course  of  life,  or  her  ex¬ 
travagance  would  make  him  a  bankrupt, 
and  her  children  beggars.  She  began  her 
usual  playful  answer,  said  she  “  certainly 
had  been  a  little  too  thoughtless,  and  would 
soon  commence  a  thorough  reformation.” — 
“  You  must  begin  to-day,  my  dear,’’  said  her 
husband,  “  and,  as  a  proof  of  you  sincerity, 
I  entreat  you  to  drop  the  company  of  — — , 
and  to  spend  your  evening  at  home  this  day, 
with  me  and  your  children.” — “  Quite  im¬ 
possible,  my  dear  man,”  said  the  modest 


wife  in  reply — a  I  have  given  my  word  and 
cannot  break  it.” — “  Then,”  said  her  hus¬ 
band,  “  if  you  go  out  this  day  dressed,  to 
meet  that  party,  remember,  for  the  next  six 
months,  these  doors  will  be  barred  against 
your  return.  Are  you  still  resolved  to  go  ?” 
— “  Yes!”  said  the  indignant  lady,  “if  they 
were  to  be  for  ever  barred  against  me  !” 

Without  either  anger  or  malice,  Mynheer 
Van  Der — -  told  her  not  to  deceive  herself, 
for,  as  certain  as  that  was  her  determination, 
so  sure  would  she  find  his  foretelling  verified. 
She  told  him,  “  if  nothing  else  had  power  to 
induce  her  to  go,  it  would  be  his  menace.” 
With  this  they  parted — the  husband  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  penitentiary  chamber  for  his  giddy, 
young  wife,  and  the  latter  to  eclipse  every 
rival  at  the  ball  that  evening. 

To  afford  her  a  last  chance  of  avoiding  an 
ignominy  which  it  pained  him  to  inflict,  he 
went  once  more  to  try  to  wean  her  from  her 
imprudent  courses,  and  proposed  to  set  off 
that  evening  to  Zutphen,  where  her  mother 
dwelt ;  but  he  found  her  sullen  and  busied 
with  milliners  and  dresses,  and  surrounded 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  splendid  attire. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  coach  drove  to 
the  door,  and  the  beautiful  woman,  (full 
dressed,  or  rather  undressed)  tripped  gaily 
down  stairs,  and  stepping  into  the  coach, 

told  the  driver  to  stop  at - ,  on  the  Keizer 

Gragt.  It  was  then  dark,  and  she  was  a 
little  surprised  to  find  the  coach  had  passed 
through  one  of  the  city  gates  ;  the  sound  of 
a  clock  awoke  her  as  from  a  dream.  She 
pulled  the  check-string  but  the  driver  kept 
on  ;  she  called  out,  and  some  one  behind 
the  coach  told  her,  in  a  suppressed  voice, 
that  she  was  a  prisoner,  and  must  be  still. 
The  shock  was  severe ;  she  trembled  in 
every  limb,  and  was  near  fainting  with  ter¬ 
ror  and  alarm  when  the  coach  entered  the 
gates  of  Verbetering  Huis,  where  she  was 
doomed  to  take  up  her  residence. 

The  matron  of  the  house — a  grave,  severe, 
yet  a  well-bred  person — opened  the  door, 
called  the  lady  by  name  and  requested  her 
to  alight.  “  Where  am  I  ? — for  heaven’s 
sake  tell  me ;  and  why  am  I  brought  here  ?” 
— “  You  will  be  informed  of  every  thing, 
madam,  if  you  please  to  walk  in-doors.” 
— “Where  is  my  husband?”  said  she, 
in  wild  affright ;  “  sure,  he  will  not  let 
me  be  murdered.” — “  It  was  your  husband 
who  drove  you  hither,  madam.  He  is  now 
upon  the  coach-box  !” 

This  intelligence  was  conclusive.  All  her 
assurance  forsook  her.  She  submitted  to  be 
conducted  into  the  house,  and  sat  pale,  mute, 
and  trembling ;  her  face  and  her  dress  exhi¬ 
biting  the  most  striking  contrast. 

The  husband,  deeply  affected,  first  spoke. 
He  told  her,  “  that  he  had  no  other  means 
to  save  her  from  ruin,  and  he  trusted  the 
remedy  would  be  effectual;  and  when  she 
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quitted  that  retreat,  she  would  be  worthy  of 
esteem.” 

She  then  essayed,  by  the  humblest  protes¬ 
tations,  by  tears  and  entreaties,  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  return ;  and  vowed^that  never  more 
while  she  lived  would  she  ever  offend  him. 
“  Save  me,”  said  she,  “  the  mortification  of 
this  punishment,  and  my  future  conduct 
shall  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  reformation.” 
Not  to  let  her  off  too  soon,  she  was  shown 
her  destined  apartment  and  dress,  the  rules 
of  the  house,  and  the  order  for  her  confine¬ 
ment  during  the  six  months  !  She  was 
completely  overpowered  with  terror,  and  fell 
senseless  on  the  floor.  When  she  recovered 
she  found  her  husband  chafing  her  temples, 
and  expressing  the  utmost  anxiety  for  her 
safety.  “  I  have  been  unworthy  of  your 
affection,”  said  the  fair  penitent;  “  but 
spare  me  this  ignominious  fate ;  take  me 
back  to  your  home,  and  never  more  shall 
you  have  cause  to  reproach  me.” 

Her  husband,  who  loved  her  with  unaba¬ 
ted  affection,  notwithstanding  all  her  levity, 
at  last  relented  :  and  the  same  coach  drove 
her  back  to  her  home,  where  not  one  of  the 
domestics,  (a  trusty  man-servant  excepted,) 
had  the  least  suspicion  of  what  had  occurred. 
As  soon  as  her  husband  led  her  to  her 
apartment,  she  dropped  on  her  knees  and 
implored  his  pardon  ;  told  him  the  extent 
of  all  her  debts  ;  begged  him  to  take  her  to 
Zutphen  for  a  few  weeks,  and  promised  so  to 
reduce  her  expenditure  as  to  make  good  the 
sums  she  had  so  inconsiderately  thrown 
away. 

Allowing  for  the  excessive  terror  she  had 
felt  when  she  found,  instead  of  being  driven  to 

- ’s  rout,  she  was  proceeding  round  the 

ramparts,  outside  of  the  city  gates,  which 
she  could  not  wholly  overcome,  she  spent 
the  happiest  evening  of  her  life  with  her 
husband  ;  and  from  that  day,  she  abandoned 
her  former  career  of  dissipated  folly,  and 
became  all  that  her  husband  desired — a 
good  wife  and  affectionate  mother. 

There  have  been  instances  of  persons 
being  confined  for  many  years  in  these 
houses — mostly  by  coercion,  but  some  volun¬ 
tarily. 

An  elderly  man,  who  had  acquired  a  com¬ 
petency,  after  he  retired  from  business,  took 
to  drinking,  and  that  to  an  excessive  degree 
— during  which  fits  of  intemperance,  he 
made  away  with  his  property,  and  showed 
every  symptom  of  spending  or  wasting  all 
he  had,  and  reducing  himself  and  family  to 
beggary. 

His  wife  was  advised  to  place  her  husband 
in  a  Verbetering  Huis — an  act  for  which  he 
thanked  her,  and  acknowledged  it  was  the 
only  means  by  which  he  could  be  restrained 
from  ruining  himself. 

At  the  end  of  five  months’  discipline,  in  a 
house  where  all  his  wants  were  supplied, 


anil  nothing  debarred  him  but  intoxicating 
liquors,  he  was  deemed  to  be  sufficiently 
reclaimed,  and  went  back  to  his  house, 
cured,  as  he  hoped,  of  a  vice  he  had  not 
acquired  in  his  youthful  days.  He  did  not 
feel  the  least  anger  or  resentment :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  told  his  wife  and  sons,  if  he 
should  again  relapse  into  that  odious  vice, 
to  send  him  back,  and  there  keep  him. 

For  a  time  he  maintained  his  resolution — 
but,  by  degrees,  he  fell  off,  and,  in  less  than 
a  year,  he  had  become  as  bad  as  ever.  His 
family  were  grieved,  but,  such  was  their 
fondness  for  him,  they  would  not  again  put 
him  in  a  place  of  restraint,  lest  their  friends 
should  reflect  upon  them,  and  impute  their 
conduct  to  sordid  motives  alone. 

One  day  the  old  gentleman  was  missed, 
and  the  night  passed  without  tidings  ;  the 
next  morning  the  messenger  from  the  Ver¬ 
betering  Huis  arrived  with  a  note,  informing 
his  wife  and  family  “  that,  feeling  his  own 
inability  to  conquer  a  propensity  that  was 
alike  ruinous  and  unworthy  of  his  age  and 
former  character,  he  had  betaken  himself  to 
his  old  quarters,  where  he  was  determined 
to  live  and  die,  as  he  saw  no  other  means  of 
avoiding  the  ignominy  of  wasting  his  pro¬ 
perty,  and  making  beggars  of  his  family.” 

In  Holland,  the  majority  of  males  is 
twenty-five  years  :  and,  if  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  is  very  incorrigible,  his  parents,  or 
guardians,  can  place  him  in  one  of  these 
institutions — and  the  same  respecting  young 
women. 

A  tradesman’s  daughter,  in  the  War- 
moe’s-street,  in  1803,  formed  an  attachment 
to  a  married  man.  H  er  parents,  with  a  view 
to  save  her  from  ruin,  placed  her  in  one  of 
these  houses  for  six  months.  Solitude  and 
reflection,  and  the  religious  lectures  read  to 
her  by  the  minister  who  was  appointed  to 
attend,  wrought  a  change  of  sentiment ;  but 
the  shock  was  so  great  that  she  died  soon 
after  her  release — a  victim  to  her  unfortu¬ 
nate  passion. 

An  English  tradesman,  who  lived  in  the 
same  street,  had  a  wife  who  was  rather  too 
much  addicted  to  drinking,  and  he  placed 
her  in  one  of  these  houses  ;  but  whether  it 
was  the  confinement  or  some  extraneous 
causes,  the  unfortunate  woman  went  raving 
mad,  in  which  state  she  died.  It  was  a 
curious  fact  that,  of  the  English  who  have 
been  placed  in  these  sort  of  houses,  scarcely 
a  single  instance  has  occurred  of  any  radical 
good  being  effected,  further  than  the  res¬ 
traint  imposed  by  the  rules  of  the  place  ; 
while,  of  the  native  Dutch,  in  at  least  one 
half  the  cases  that  occurred  in  1803,  a 
radical  cure  had  been  effected. 

All  these  institutions  are  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  police  ;  most  of 
them  are  provided  with  dark  chambers  for 
the  confinement  of  the  refractrry  and  also 
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a  gees teel  paul,  or  whipping-post;  but  no 
one  can  be  confined  in  the  one,  or  whipped 
at  the  other,  without  an  order  from  the 
magistrate  ;  and  the  latter  punishment  must 
be  applied  in  the  presence  of  the  visiters, 
and  not  by  any  servant  of  the  house,  but  by 
the  common  executioner  ;  which  inflictions 
are  not  held  as  infamous,  or  even  dishonour¬ 
able  ;  and  many  instances  have  occurred  in 
which  the  great  and  opulent  have  had  their 
children  punished  in  this  manner. 

During  the  prosperity  of  the  Belgic 
republic,  these  institutions  were  very  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  community  ;  but  after  its  de¬ 
cline  and  fall,  and  the  universal  poverty  and 
depravity  which  ensued,  they  became  less 
an  object  of  terror,  as  only  the  rich,  and  they 
were  few  indeed,  could  afford  to  pay  for 
their  relatives,  to  whom  such  coercion 
might  be  useful. — New-  York  Mirror. 


STONE  FLOUR:  BY  M.  BIOT. 

The  details  which  were  communicated  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  M.  de  Hum¬ 
boldt  concerning  the  existence  of  a  stony 
substance,  which  is  sometimes  employed  in 
Lapland,  in  the  time  of  dearth,  have  recalled 
to  my  recollection  the  notice  of  a  similar 
fact  which  has  lately  reached  us  from  China, 
and  which  was  reported  in  the  correspon¬ 
dence  of  the  missionaries.  My  son  having 
likewise  found  the  same  fact,  attested  at 
many  different  periods  in  the  Japanese  En¬ 
cyclopedia,  with  the  dates  attached,  I  re¬ 
quested  him  to  translate  the  passages  which 
related  to  the  subject ;  and  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  the  Academy  would  regard  with 
interest  the  collection  of  these  documents 
concerning  the  employment  of  the  article  in 
a  way  much  more  general  than  we  are  usu¬ 
ally  led  to  believe. 

The  Japanese  Encyclopedia,  book  lxi., 
“  Upon  Stones  and  Minerals,”  contains  an 
article  entitled  Chi  Mien  or  Stonc-Jiour ,  of 
which  we  now  present  a  translation;  and  in 
which  it  will  be  seen  the  same  superstitious 
ideas  prevail  which  M.  de  Humboldt  had  re¬ 
marked  in  Laponia.  “  The  Pen-tsao-Kang- 
mou ”*  remarks,  “  The  flour  of  stone  is  not 
an  ordinary  substance,  but  a  miraculous 
production.  Many  declare  that  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  time  of  famine.  Under  the 

*  This  work  is  a  collection  of  Chinese  Natural 
History,  compiled  about  a.  i>.  1575,  from  treatises 
which  were  still  more  ancient.  M.  S.  Julien  having 
kindly  communicated  to  my  son  his  copy  of  the  Pen- 
tsao-Kang-mou,  the  quotation  given  in  the  Japanese 
Encyclopedia  has  been  compared  witli  the  original 
text,  and  found  to  be  accurate.  Many  of  the  places 
named  are  situated  in  the  Northern  Province  called 
Chan-Si,  where  the  cold  is  often  severe  during  the 
winter  ;  others  belong  to  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Chan-tong  and  Kiang-Nan,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellow  River.  The  provinces  of  Hou-Kouang  and 
Kiang-Si,  concerning  which  the  missionaries  attest 
the  same  fact,  are  different  from  these,  and  are  situated 
in  the.valley  of  the  Blue  River. 


Emperor  Hicn-Tsong,  of  the  dynasty  of 
Tang ,  in  the  period  Tien-pao,  the  third 
year  (answering  to  a.d.  744),  a  miraculous 
spring  issued  from  the  earth,  and  stones 
were  decomposed  and  converted  into  flour/’ 
To  the  letter-press  of  this  extract  is  con¬ 
joined  a  wood-cut,  which  represents  the 
spring  issuing  forth  in  cascades,  and  the 
stones  breaking  up  into  slender  threads,  but 
these  are  so  incorrectly  indicated,  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  draw  any  mineralogical  infe¬ 
rence. 

We  subjoin  some  additional  notices. 
“Under  the  Emperor  Hian-Tsong ,  of  the 
same  dynasty,  in  the  period  Yuen-ho ,  fourth 
year  (a.  d.  809),  stones  were  decomposed 
and  became  meal.”  Under  the  Emperor 
Tching.Tsong,  of  the  dynasty  of  Soung,  in 
the  period  Tsiang-fou,  fifth  year  (a.d.  1012) 
“  a  marrow  was  produced  from  stones 
which  resembled  flour.”  Under  Jin-Tsong 
in  the  period  Kia-yeou ,  seventh  year,  (a.d. 
1062),  “  the  flour  of  stone  was  produced.’’ 
Under  Tchi-Tsong,  in  the  period  Yuen-fong , 
third  year  (a.d.  1080),  “stones  wTere  decom¬ 
posed  and  became  flour  :  all  these  kinds  of 
flour  were  collected  and  eaten  by  the  poor.” 

We  now  add  the  statement,  made  in  1834, 
by  one  of  the  Chinese  missionaries,  M. 
Mathieu-Lv,  who  is  established  jn  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Kiang-Si.j-  The  facts  which  he 
describes,  relate  to  the  same  year  1834,  and 
to  the  three  preceding,  so  that  they  coincide 
with  those  mentioned  by  M.  Retzius,  regard¬ 
ing  Laponia.  t(  Many  of  our  converts  will 
assuredly  die  this  year  from  want ;  and  it  is 
God  alone  who  can  provide  a  remedy  for  so 
many  and  such  aggravated  necessities  ;  all 
the  crops  have  again  been  carried  away  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  For  a  period 
of  three  years  now,  an  immense  number  of 
persons  have  supported  themselves  upon  the 
bark  of  a  tree  which  is  found  in  the  country; 
whilst  others  eat  a  light  earth  of  a  white 
colour,  which  has  been  discovered  in  a 
montain.  The  earth  can  only  be  bought 
with  silver,  and  it  is  not  every  one  that  can 
procure  it,  These  wretched  people  first 
sold  their  wives,  their  sons  and  daughters, 
they  then  sold  their  tools,  and  the  furniture 
of  their  houses  ;  and  even  these  they  have 
finally  demolished  that  they  might  sell  the 
timber-work.  Many  of  these  unfortunate 
people  were  really  rich  four  years  ago.” 

Another  missionary,  M.  Rameux,|  writing 
concerning  the  province  of  Hou-Kouang , 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1834,  supplies 
details  which  are  not  less  deplorable.  “  The 
district  Fan-Hien ,  he  remarks,  contained 
about  a  thousand  converts  ;  but  their  num¬ 
ber  has  been  exceedingly  reduced  by  famine. 
A  great  number  have  come  to  me  to  de- 

+  See  Annates  de  la  propogation  de  la  Foi,  No. 
xlviii.  p.  85,  Sept.  1836. 

f  Ann.  de  la  propogation  de  la  Foi,  No.  xlviii. 

p.  61. 
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mand  the  last  sacraments.  Thty  calculate 
their  resources,  and  accurately  know,  al¬ 
most  to  an  hour,  the  number  of  days  they 
can  subsist.  They  receive  the  sacrament  of 
extreme  unction  when  their  means  are 
exhausted,  and  then  having  nothing  to  eat, 
they  calmly  wait  the  moment  of  their 
demise.” 

Clearly  to  apprehend  the  cause  of  these 
calamities,  and  their  frequent  returns  among 
an  industrious  society,  which  is  chiefly  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  has  had  the  blessing  of  a  steady 
government  for  a  long  course  of  ages,  it  is 
necessary  to  recollect  that  many  provinces 
of  China,  more  extensive  than  the  half  of 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  are  great 
uniform  plains,  traversed  by  immense  rivers, 
whose  beds  are  ever  and  anon  choked  up  by 
the  deposits  which  are  left  by  the  waters,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  constantly  to  confine 
them  by  high  dikes,  which  are  maintained 
with  immense  labour.  The  provinces  of 
Hou-Kouang  and  of  Kiang-Si,  lor  example, 
which  have  now  been  named,  are  thus  tra¬ 
versed  by  the  Blue  and  other  great  rivers. 
These  circumstances  afford  every  facility 
for  irrigation,  develope  an  agriculture  in 
which  industry  is  pushed  very  nearly  to  its 
limit,  whereby  the  most  abundant  harvests 
are  produced,  especially  of  rice,  which  is 
cultivated  even  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills, 
the  water  being  forced  up  by  hand-engines. 
So  long  as  this  state  of  things  continues, 
the  necessary  result  is  an  immense  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  which 
leads  to  a  corresponding  development  of  the 
population.  But,  if  once  the  waters  so  far 
increase  as  to  run  over  the  dikes,  they 
spread  over  the  plain,  inundate  it,  and  swal¬ 
low  up  a  portion  of  the  population  :  whilst 
those  who  escape  the  disaster,  finding  them¬ 
selves  ruined,  and  deprived  of  all  their  re¬ 
sources  so  long  as  the  waters  cover  the  soil, 
remain  a  prey  to  all  the  miseries  which  the 
missionaries  describe,  and,  finally,  in  immense 
numbers,  actually  perish  from  hunger.  This 
cause,  conjoined  with  the  awful  catastrophes 
produced  by  earthquakes,  which  seem  to  be 
more  frequent,  more  violent,  and  especially 
more  widely  spread  in  China  than  in  most 
other  regions  of  the  globe,  enable  us,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  understand  the  sudden 
vicissitudes  which,  as  the  history  of  China 
attests,  so  often  occur  in  the  number  of  the 
population  of  this  vast  empire  ;  vicissitudes 
whose  proportionate  number  bears  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  lawrs  of  European  popu¬ 
lation,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  memoir  inserted 
in  the  Journal  de  la  Socle te  Asiatique.* 

*  Memoire  sur  la  population  de  la  Chine  et  ses 
Variations,  depuis  Tan.  2400  avant  l’ere  Chritienne, 
jusqu’au  13e  Siecle  apies ;  par  Edouard  Biot. 
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Lockhart’s  life  of  sir  Walter  scott. 
yol.  VI. 

(Continued  from  page  252.) 

a  March  1 4.  I  have  amused  myself  occasion¬ 
ally  very  pleasantly  during  the  last  few  days  by 
reading  over  Lady  Morgan’s  novel  of  O’Don- 
nel,  which  has  some  striking  and  beautiful 
passages  of  situation  and  description,  and  in 
the  comic  partis  very  rich  and  entertaining. 
I  do  not  remember  being  so  much  pleased 
with  it  at  first.  There  is  a  want  of  story, 
always  fatal  to  a  book  the  first  reading — and 
it  is  well  if  it  gets  a  chance  of  a  second. 
Alas,  poor  novel  !  Also  read  again,  and  for 
the  third  time  at  least,  Miss  Austen’s  very 
finely  written  novel  of  Pride  and  Prejudice. 
That  young  lady  had  a  talent  for  describing 
the  involvements,  and  feelings,  and  charac¬ 
ters  of  ordinary  life,  which  is  to  me  the  most 
wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  The  Big  Bow¬ 
wow  strain  I  can  do  myself  like  any  now  go¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  exquisite  touch,  which  renders 
ordinary  commonplace  things  and  characters 
interesting,  from  the  truth  of  the  description 
and  the  sentiment,  is  denied  to  me.  What 
a  pity  such  a  gifted  creature  died  so  early. 

[On  March  15,  Scott  left  Edinburgh  for 
the  last  time,  and  settled  at  Abbotsford,  “  in 
solitude.”  Mr.  Lockhart  now  illustrates.] 
— Sir  Walter’s  Diary  begins  to  be  clouded 
with  a  darker  species  of  distress  than  mere 
loss  of  wealth  could  bring  to  his  spirit.  His 
darling  grandson  is  sinking  apace  at  Brigh¬ 
ton.  The  misfortunes  against  which  his 
manhood  struggled  with  stern  energy  were 
encountered  by  his  affectionate  wife  under 
the  disadvantages  of  enfeebled  health  ;  and 
it  seems  but  too  evident  that  mental  pain  and 
mortification  had  a  great  share  in  hurrying 
her  ailments  to  a  fatal  end. 

Nevertheless,  all  his  afflictions  do  not  seem 
to  have  interrupted  for  more  than  a  day  or 
two  his  usual  course  of  labour.  With  rare 
exceptions  he  appears,  all  through  this  try¬ 
ing  period,  to  have  finished  his  daily  task — 
thirty  printed  pages  of  Woodstock,  until 
that  novel  was  completed  ;  or,  if  he  paused 
in  it,  he  gave  a  similar  space  of  time  to  some 
minor  production  ;  such  as  his  paper  on 
Galt’s  Omen  for  Blackwood’s  Magazine — 
or  his  very  valuable  one  on  the  Life  of  Kem¬ 
ble  for  the  Quarterly  Review.  And  hardly 
had  Woodstock  been  finished  before  he  be¬ 
gan  the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate.  He 
also  corresponded  much  as  usual  (notwith¬ 
standing  all  he  says  about  indolence  on  that 
score)  with  his  absent  friends  ;  and  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  his  duties  as  Sheriff  claimed 
many  hours  every  week.  The  picture  of  re¬ 
solution  and  industry  which  this  portion  of 
his  Journal  presents,  is  certainly  as  remark¬ 
able  as  the  boldest  imagination  could  have 
conceived. 
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[Returning  to  the  “  Gurnal :”] — “  April 
1. — Esc  uno  die  disce  omnes — Rose  at  seven 
or  sooner,  studied  and  wrote  till  breakfast, 
with  Anne,  about  a  quarter  before  ten. 
Lady  Scott  seldom  able  to  rise  till  twelve  or 
one.  Then  I  write  or  study  again  till  one. 
At  that  hour  to-day  I  drove  to  Huntley- 
Burn,  and  walked  home  by  one  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  pleasing  paths  which  I  have 
made  through  the  woods  I  have  planted — 
now  chatting  with  Tom  Purdie,  who  carries 
my  plaid  and  speaks  when  he  pleases,  telling 
long  stories  of  hits  and  misses  in  shooting 
twenty  years  back — sometimes  chewing  the 
cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy — and  some¬ 
times  attending  to  the  humours  of  two  cu¬ 
rious  little  terriers  of  the  Dandie  Dinmont 
breed,  together  with  a  noble  wolf-hound 
puppy  which  Glengarry  has  given  me  to  re¬ 
place  Maida.  This  brings  me  down  to  the 
very  moment  I  do  tell — the  rest  is  prophetic. 
I  shall  feel  drowsy  when  (his  book  is  locked, 
and  perhaps  sleep  until  Dalgliesh  brings  the 
dinner  summons.  Then  I  shall  have  a  chat 
with  Lady  S.  and  Anne  ;  some  broth  or 
soup,  a  slice  of  plain  meat — and  man’s  chief 
business,  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  estimation,  is 
briefly  despatched.  Half  an  hour  with  my 
family,  and  half  an  hour’s  coquetting  with  a 
cigar,  a  tumbler  of  weak  whiskey  and  water, 
and  a  novel  perhaps,  lead  on  to  tea,  which 
sometimes  consumes  another  half  hour  of 
chat ;  then  write  and  read  in  my  own  room 
till  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  a  little  bread,  and 
then  a  glass  of  porter,  and  to  bed  ;  and 
this,  very  rarely  varied  by  a  visit  from  some 
one,  is  the  tenor  of  my  daily  life — and  a  very 
pleasant  one  indeed,  were  it  not  for  appre¬ 
hensions  about  Lady  S.  and  poor  Johnnie 
Hugh.  The  former  will,  I  think,  do  well ; 
fon  the  latter— I  fear — I  fear - 

“  April  3. — I  have  the  extraordinary  and 
gratifying  news  that  Woodstock  is  sold  for 
8,228?.  ;  all  ready  money — a  matchless  sale 
for  less  than  three  months’  work.  If  Napo¬ 
leon  does  as  well,  or  near  it,  it  will  put  the 
trust  affairs  in  high  flourish.  Four  or  five 
years  of  leisure  and  industry  would,  with 
such  success,  amply  replace  my  losses.  I 
have  a  curious  fancy  ;  1  will  go  set  two  or 
three  acorns,  and  judge  by  their  success  in 
growing  whether  I  shall  succeed  in  clearing 
my  way  or  not. 

[There  is  sincere  charity  in  our  next  ex¬ 
tract.] — “  April  24. — Constable  is  sorely 
broken  down. 

*  Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
That’s  sorry  yet  for  thee.’ 

His  conduct  has  not  been  what  I  deserved  at 
his  hand,  but  1  believe  that,  walking  blind¬ 
fold  himself,  he  misled  me  without  malice 
prepense.  It  is  best  to  think  so  at  least, 
until  the  contrary  be  demonstrated.  To 
nourish  angry  passions  against  a  man  whom 
I  really  liked,  would  be  to  lay  a  blister  on 
my  own  heart.” 


[The  following  passages,  recording  the 
illness  and  death  of  Lady  Scott,  are  truly 
affecting,  and  are  tinged  with  manly  sor¬ 
row:] — “  May  2. — Yesterday  was  a  splen¬ 
did  May-day — to-day  seems  inclined  to  be 
soft ,  as  we  call  it ;  but  tant  mieux.  Yes¬ 
terday  had  a  twang  of  frost  in  it.  I  must 
get  to  work  and  finish  Boaden’s  Life  of 
Kemble,  and  Kelly’s  Reminiscences,  for  the 
Quarterly.  —  I  wrote  and  read  for  three 
hours,  and  then  walked,  the  day  being  soft 
and  delightful ;  but,  alas,  all  my  walks  are 
lonely  from  the  absence  of  my  poor  compa¬ 
nion.  She  does  not  suffer,  thank  God,  but 
strength  must  fail  at  last.  Since  Sunday 
there  has  been  a  gradual  change— very  gra¬ 
dual — but,  alas,  to  the  worse.  My  hopes 
are  almost  gone.  But  I  am  determined  to 
stand  this  grief  as  I  have  done  others. 

“  May  4. — On  visiting  Lady  Scott’s  sick¬ 
room  this  morning  1  found  her  suffering, 
and  I  doubt  if  she  knew  me.  Yet,  after 
breakfast,  she  seemed  serene  and  com¬ 
posed.  The  worst  is,  she  will  not  speak 
out  about  the  symptoms  under  which  she 
labours.  Sad,  sad  work  ;  I  am  under  the 
most  melancholy  apprehension,  for  what 
constitution  can  hold  out  under  these  conti¬ 
nued  and  wasting  attacks. 

“  May  6. — The  same  scene  of  hopeless 
(almost)  and  unavailing  anxiety.  Still  wel¬ 
coming  me  with  a  smile,  and  asserting  she 
is  better.  I  fear  the  disease  is  too  deeply 
entwined  with  the  principles  of  life.  Still 
labouring  at  this  Review,  without  heart  or 
spirits  to  finish  it.  I  am  a  tolerable  Stoic, 
but  preach  to  myself  in  vain. 

*  Are  these  things  then  necessities  ? 

Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities.’  ” 

(To  be  continued .) 

Cf )t  public  journals. 

LOTTERY  FOR  A  HUSBAND. 

What  have  our  novelists  been  doing  when 
this  anecdote  was  waiting  for  them  P  Charles 
Theodore  D’Estainville  found  himself,  at 
twenty-one,  walking  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg  without  the  smallest  coin  of  the 
realm  in  his  pocket.  He  was  a  subaltern  in 
a  regiment  of  hussars,  had  served  in  the  last 
years  of  Napoleon,  and  had  received  two 
slight  wounds,  two  crosses,  and  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  a  field-marshal,  when  Charles 
X.  was  sent  into  exile,  and  two-thirds  of  his 
regiment  was  put  upon  half-pay.  Charles 
was  among  the  two-thirds;  the  world  was 
before  him,  and  with  twenty  Napoleons,  a 
handsome  figure,  and  a  hundred  talents,  he 
came,  as  every  Frenchman  does,  on  the  first 
opportunity,  to  Paris.  Paris  is  notoriously 
the  centre  of  the  world,  the  paradise  of  women 
and  wits,  the  region  of  enchantment,  and 
the  spot  where  every  pleasure  is  to  be  had  at 
the  lowest  price.  Still,  even  in  Paris,  men 
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cannot  live  upon  air,  and  Charles  found  his 
twenty  Napoleons  rapidly  diminishing.  Of 
course  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  was  not 
without  expedients  ;  what  Frenchman  ever 
was  ?  and  Charles,  brilliant,  young,  and 
buoyant,  tried  every  expedient  natural  to  a 
man  of  genius.  His  first  was  to  ascertain 
the  tenderness  of  heart  and  weight  of  purse 
that  was  to  be  found  among  the  heiresses. 
Among  his  own  countrywomen  he  found  the 
tenderness  of  heart  in  great  abundance,  but 
the  purse  remarkably  light — smiles  never  fed 
any  man,  and  sighs  were  his  aversion.  He 
next  tried  the  English  heiresses,  but  the  day 
for  captures  there  was  past ;  the  ladies  might 
be  tender,  and  the  names  of  Chevalier,  Mar¬ 
quis,  or  Count  was  irresistible  by  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Irish  Earls  and  London  traders  ;  but 
the  Irish  ladies  having  nothing  but  their 
blood,  were  determined  to  sell  it  dear,  and 
insisted  on  solid  settlements  in  France  for 
imaginary  estates  at  home ;  and  the  fair 
daughters  of  trade  were  so  watched  by 
hideous  aunts  and  herculean  brothers  that 
the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle.  Rouge 
et  noir  was  next  tried.  Fortune  smiled  for 
one  night  on  her  new  votary,  and  frowned 
for  two ;  the  Napoleons  went  down  faster 
and  faster,  until  at  length  the  last  portrait  of 
the  grand  homme  was  the  solitary  tenant  of 
the  purse  of  Charles  Theodore  D’Kstainville. 
It  was  this  discovery  that  had  sent  him  to 
meditate  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Luxembourg, 
a  pleasant  place  for  the  last  walk  of  despair¬ 
ing  lovers,  and  the  dcmi-solde,  where  he  had 
his  choice  of  walking  a  hundred  yards  to  the 
right,  and  blowing  out  his  brains  undisturbed 
of  man,  or  a  hundred  yards  to  the  left,  and 
plunging  into  the  Seine,  according  to  the 
native  style,  in  the  midst  of  the  national 
admiration. 

But  while  he  was  poudering  on  the  alter¬ 
native,  night  fell,  the  wind  whistled  keenly, 
the  bell  rang  for  the  closing  of  the  Garden, 
and  Charles  was  forced  to  leave  the  place  of 
his  philosophy.  In  going  through  the  streets 
he  passed  by  three  successive  theatres,  with 
each  a  pang,  and  never  felt  the  calamity  of  an 
empty  purse  so  pungently  as  at  that  moment. 
He  now  approached  the  Seine.  That  mud¬ 
diest  of  rivers  looked  more  muddy  than  ever, 
and  Charles  naturally  shrunk  from  a  plunge 
which  would  so  effectually  disfigure  him. 
He  again  felt  his  last  Napoleon  ;  and  in  the 
heroism  of  his  recollections  was  putting  the 
portrait  of  his  great  leader  to  his  lips,  when 
the  sudden  opening  of  a  cafe  door,  the  sound 
of  the  scraping  of  fiddles,  and  the  hum  of 
voices  within  told  him  he  might  make  better 
use  of  both  himself  and  his  coin  than  to  bury 
either  in  the  Seine,  at  least  for  that  night. 
A  Frenchman  has  always  two  reasons  for 
every  thing,  a  strong  one  and  a  weak.  He 
generally  gives  way  first  to  the  weak  one,  on 
the  rational  ground  that  the  strong  one  will 


make  way  for  itself.  One  of  his  reasons  for 
determining  to  live  for  at  least  the  next  half 
hour  was,  that  he  owed  a  week’s  rent  to  his 
landlady,  which  he  was  bound  in  honour  to 
discharge;  and  the  other  was,  that  he  was 
desperately  in  love  with  one  of  the  prettiest 
girls  in  Lyon.-,,  an  exquisite  blonde  who  had 
given  him  all  her  heart,  but  having  not  a 
souse  to  give  along  with  it,  had  pledged  her¬ 
self  to  wait  till  Monsieur  Charles  should  be  a 
colonel.  It  was  plain  that  neither  of  those 
purposes  could  be  accomplished  if  he  was  to 
make  his  bed  that  night  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Seine.  He  therefore  postponed  the  perform¬ 
ance  until  at  least  he  should  break  the  matter 
to  the  fair  Euphrasia,  in  a  billet  worthy  of  a 
Frenchman  in  despair. 

Ordering  coffee,  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  he 
sat  down  to  write.  To  give  him  a  clearer 
view  of  the  subject,  the  smart  garqon  of  the 
cafe  lighted  a  small  lamp  in  the  rather  dark 
box  into  which  he  had  thrown  himself  and 
his  sorrows.  He  began  :  dashed  off"  a  few 
sentences  of  supreme  tenderness,  and  then 
paused,  as  is  usual  even  with  the  most  ena¬ 
moured,  for  a  fresh  flow  of  ideas.  The  lamp 
had  thrown  its  radiance  on  a  showy  mirror, 
and  the  mirror  had  returned  the  radiance  on 
Charles.  His  eye  caught  sight  of  himself  at 
full  length  in  the  mirror.  Few  men,  French¬ 
men  not  excluded,  think  themselves  altoge¬ 
ther  destitute  of  personal  charms ;  and 
Charles  was  really  a  handsome  figure,  such 
as  might  captivate  its  possessor,  peculiarly 
when  it  was  his  last  look.  But  why  should 
it  be  his  last  look,  was  the  thought  that 
glanced  into  his  mind  ?  “  Shall  this  classic 
head,  jetty  moustachios,  exquisite  imperial, 
and  air  chivalric  go  for  nothing  P  Are  the 
hearts  of  the  women  turned  to  stone  ?  Are 
there  not  hundreds  of  maids,  wives,  and 
widows,  that  every  week  marry  monsters 
compared  to  this  brilliant  physiognomy;  and 
am  I  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  picked  up 
by  a  fishing-net,  laid  out  in  the  Morgue 
and  paragraphed  in  to-morrow’s  Moniteur  ? 
Something  must  be  tried.’’ 

But  that  something  has  formed  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  heroes  and  geniusses  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world.  While  he  paused  he 
was  struck  with  the  voice  of  a  Jew  Rabbi, 
who  had  marched  from  the  farther  end  of  the 
cafe ,  offering  the  tickets  of  a  lottery,  in 
which  the  prizes  were  bon-bons.  The  sound 
caught  his  ears,  and  the  idea  flashed  into  his 
head  like  lightning.  “  A  lottery  !  why  every 
thing  is  done  by  lottery, — the  world’s  a  lot¬ 
tery, — Fortune  is  a  lottery, — commissions  in 
hussars  are  a  lottery, — marriage  is  a  lottery ; 
— why  then  should  not  husbands  be  a  lottery? 
Why  should  I  drown  myself,  when  I  could 
be  drawn  for  by  half  the  females  of  France, 
make  some  pretty  woman  the  happiest  of 
the  happy,  and  make  myself  rich  into  the 
bargain  ?” 
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He  threw  aside  his  paper,  called  the  Jew 
into  the  box,  found,  by  a  few  leading  ques¬ 
tions,  that  he  was  a  Jew  who  knew  the  world 
— a  quick,  sagacious,  sharp-witted  rogue — 
discussed  the  project  of  the  live  lottery  with 
him,  and  before  he  left  the  box,  had  converted 
his  love-letter  into  a  charming  address  to  all 
the  charming  women  of  France  to  purchase 
tickets  in  a  lottery,  of  which  the  capital  prize 
was  to  be  the  most  captivating  of  mankind. 

The  Jew  was  delighted  with  the  project, 
exhibited  all  the  eagerness  of  his  tribe  in  a 
sure  speculation,  and  promised  for  a  per 
centage,  to  dispose  of  all  the  shares  at  the 
synagogue  in  a  week.  To  make  the  matter 
more  secure,  he  insisted  on  Charles  receiving 
fifty  Napoleons  on  the  spot,  and  finishing 
the  night  by  supping  with  him  at  his  own 
apartments.  The  Napoleons  were  accepted, 
and  so  was  the  invitation.  The  Jew  packed 
up  his  bon-bons ,  called  a  cabriolet ;  the  pair 
got  into  it,  and  were  whirled  to  the  Fauxbourg 
St.  Antoine.  A  whole  labyrinth  of  streets, 
narrow  as  sewers,  and  dark  as  pitch,  led  them 
to  the  Jew’s  domicile.  A  passage  like  the 
entrance  to  a  jail  there  led  them  into  a  room 
which  had  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  a 
dungeon,  and  Charles  began  to  think  that  he 
had  trusted  the  Jew  too  tar — but  what  could 
he  be  robbed  of  P  Still,  he  might  be  sold  to 
the  surgeons.  The  idea  was  not  the  most 
agreeable ;  and  he  cast  a  glance  upon  the 
Jew’s  motions,  with  a  full  resolve  if  he  saw 
any  treachery  to  Hy  on  him  and  strangle  him 
on  the  spot.  But  his  valour  was  unnecessary; 
the  Jew  simply  touched  a  bell,  the  door 
opened,  and  to  his  astonishment  he  found 
himself  in  a  suite  of  rooms  furnished  with 
the  utmost  magnificence.  Splendid  carpets, 
gilded  fauteuils,  costly  pictures  met  the  eye 
every  where,  and  at  the  end  of  the  suite,  in  a 
room  of  still  more  exquisite  proportions  and 
furniture,  a  table  was  laid  with  a  luxurious 
supper.  “  You  think  all  this,”  said  the  Jew, 
smiling,  rather  odd  for  a  seller  of  bon-bons , 
but  this  is  the  custom  of  my  people ;  we 
thus  make  up  for  the  troubles  of  our  day  and 
the  scorn  of  the  Gentiles.  Now,  to  supper 
and  to  business.” 

Three  or  four  domestics,  evidently  Hebrews, 
in  showy  liveries,  attended  at  table.  On 
their  retiring  the  plan  was  constructed.  The 
Jew  exhibited  his  extent  of  that  mysterious 
correspondence  which  connects  the  children 
of  Abraham  with  each  other  throughout  the 
world.  The  lottery  was  arranged,  and  the 
night  was  concluded  in  discussing  the  not 
less  agreeable  topics  of  the  vintages  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  Charles  made  but  two 
reserves.  One  was  of  a  ticket  to  be  sent  to 
Euphrasia,  and  the  other  a  stipulation  for 
himself,  that  in  case  the  drawer  of  the  prize 
should  not  strike  his  taste,  or  he  should  not 
strike  hers,  the  profits  of  the  lottery  should  be 
divided  between  them,  and  the  parties  be 


free.  In  two  months  the  ten  thousand  tickets 
were  sold  at  a  Napoleon  a-piece.  The  draw¬ 
ing  took  place.  In  a  few  days  after,  the  fair 
Euphrasia  was  waited  upon  by  a  handsome 
widow,  enbonpointy  who  came  in  her  own 
equipage.  “  Save  my  life,  mademoiselle,” 
said  she ;  “  send  me  the  lottery  ticket  in 
your  possession.”  Euphrasia  had  received 
the  ticket,  but  utterly  unconscious  of  its  value, 
had  thrown  it  into  her  escritoire.  “  You 
shall  have  a  thousand  Napoleons  for  that 
ticket,”  said  the  showy  widow.  “  Your 
ticket  has  drawn  the  prize.” 

The  idea  occurred  to  Euphrasia  that 
though  a  thousand  Napoleons  would  be  a 
very  satisfactory  sum  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  unlucky  to  sell  her  good  for¬ 
tune  until  she  knew  what  it  was.  The 
widow  had  bought  thirty  tickets  in  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  make  sure  of  the  prize.  Her 
negotiation  had  failed,  and  she  retired.  In 
five  minutes  after,  a  travelling  chariot  drove 
to  the  door.  Charles  leapt  up,  and  was  in 
the  arms  of  the  fair  Lyonnese.  He  had  not 
discovered  into  whose  hands  the  prize  ticket 
had  fallen  a  moment,  before  lie  was  on  the 
road  to  Lyons,  driving  as  fast  as  four  horses 
could  carry  him.  The  denouement  was  com¬ 
plete;  he  brought  her  five  thousand  Napo¬ 
leons  as  an  instalment  and  foreswore  drown¬ 
ing  himself  for  at  least  twelve  months  to 
come.  The  whole  affair  is  registered  before 
the  civil  tribunal  of  Lyons.  The  showy 
widow  was  an  opulent  landowner  of  Carcas- 
sone.  The  happy  pair  are  at  this  moment 
spending  their  honeymoon  at  Narbonne. — 
tVovld  we  Live  in;  Blackwood' s  Magazine. 


THE  MEETING. 

After  the  manner  of  Ludwig  Uhland. 

Once  I  lay  beside  a  fountain. 

Lull’d  me  with  its  gentle  song, 

And  my  thoughts  o’er  dale  and  mountain. 
With  the  clouds  were  borne  along. 

There  I  saw  old  castles  flinging 
Shadowy  gleams  on  moveless  seas ; 

Saw  gigantic  forests  swinging 
To  and  fro  without  a  breeze  ; 

And  in  dusky  alleys  straying 
Many  a  giant  shape  of  power; 

Troops  of  nymphs  in  sunshine  playing. 
Singing,  dancing,  hour  on  hour. 

I,  too,  trode  these  plains  Elysian, 

Heard  their  clear-toned  notes  of  mirth  ; 

But  a  brighter,  fairer  vision. 

Called  me  back  again  to  earth. 

From  the  forest  shade  advancing. 

See,  there  comes  a  lovely  May, 

The  dew-like  gems  before  her  glancing 
As  she  brushes  it  away. 

Straight  I  rose,  aud  ran  to  meet  her. 

Seized  her  hand  ;  the  heavenly  blue 

Of  her  bright  eyes  smiled  brighter,  sweeter. 
As  she  asked  me  “  Who  are  you  ?” 

To  this  question  came  another — 

What  its  aim  I  still  must  doubt — 

And  she  asked  me  “  How’s  your  mother  ? 
Does  she  know  that  you  are  out  ?” 
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“  No  !  my  mother  does  not  know  it, 
Beauteous,  heaven-descended  Muse!” 

“  Then  off  {jet  you,  my  handsome  poet, 

And  say  I  sent  you  with  the  news.” 

Bentley's  Miscellany. 


HOW  TO  GET  ON  IN  THE  WORLD. 

*  *  My  plan  to  get  on  in  the  world  is  by 

lending.  I  began,  with  six  thousand  pounds. 
Four  thousand  are  at  this  moment  lodged  in 
my  banker’s  hands,  one  thousand  of  which 
will  be  transferred  to-morrow  morning,  to  the 
account  of  my  friend,  the  Duke  of  Outat- 
elbows,  at  Coutts’s,  as  I  am  now  on  my  road 
to  inform  him.  I  have  good  security  for 
every  guinea ;  bills  or  I.  O.  U.  from  some  of 
the  first  fellows  in  town.  My  popularity  is 
immense.  Every  man  of  a  certain  standing 
knows  me  to  have  at  my  command  a  floating 
sum  in  ready  money.  It  has  been  my  for¬ 
tune  to  save  the  credit  of  many  a  fine  fellow, 
hard  up  after  a  heavy  settling  day.  It  was 
I  who  helped  young  Sir  Winham  Scamp  to 
carry  off  his  heiress ;  it  was  I  who  lent  old 
Harbottle  the  twenty-pound  note  with  which 
he  won  his  quaterne  in  the  French  lottery  ; 
I  assisted  Sir  John  to  buy  the  winner  of  the 
St.  Leger;  I  enabled  Lord  William  to  pre¬ 
sent  that  omnipotent  pair  of  diamond  ear¬ 
rings  to  Zephyrine  ;  in  short,  I  am  the  uni¬ 
versal  friend  in  need.  What  follows  P  That 
I  have  dinner  invitations  for  every  day  in  the 
season,  and  half  a  dozen  balls  per  night !  I 
am  on  the  list  of  four  patronesses  for  Al- 
mack’s  ;  and  it  rains  opera-tickets  on  my 
head.  More  haunches  of  venison  cross  my 
threshold  than  that  of  Birch  ;  and  I  might 
stock  the  Clarendon  and  Albion  with  game. 
My  library-table  groans  with  Annuals  and 
presentation  copies ;  my  dinner-table  with 
cards,  far  more  to  the  purpose.  So  much  for 
London  ;  but  when  the  country-season  sets 
in,  show  me  the  county  in  England  in  which 
I  may  not  quarter  myself  for  six  weeks,  in 
acceptance  of  pressing  invitations !  Dukes, 
marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  lords,  and  com¬ 
mons,  are  my  obligatees ;  and  burning  to 
throw  off  the  obligation,  load  me  with  hospi¬ 
talities.  A  single  thousand  pounds  of  mine 
once  changed  hands  so  many  times  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  that  I  conceive  it  has  ever 
since  returned  me,  in  value,  an  income  of 
two  hundred  a  year.  No,  no !  my  dear 
Delphic !  talk  no  more  of  borrowing  as  a 
source  of  prosperity.  Trust  me,  that  one  of 
the  best  trades  going  in  the  fashionable 
world,  is  that  of  a  judicious  lender.  Such  is 
the  charm  which  has  made  my  ugly  face 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  society,  my  pertness 
pass  for  wit,  my  vulgarity,  for  the  frankness 
of  a  good  fellow. — Bentley's  Miscellany. 

ARE  THE  PLANETS  INHABITED  ? 

The  earth  provided  for  our  dwelling-place 
is  a  mass  of  matter  very  nearly  globular  in 
its  form,  and  measuring  8,000  miles  in  its 


diameter.  Its  magnitude  was  ascertained 
with  tolerable  precision  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  in  the  history  of  physical  dis¬ 
covery  ;  but  the  inconceivably  difficult  pro¬ 
blem  of  weighing  it  was  reserved  for  modern 
times,  and  for  an  individual  who  has,  by  its 
solution,  conferred  more  lustre  on  the  House 
of  Cavendish,  than  hereditary  wealth  and  an¬ 
cestral  rank  can  bestow.  The  balance  in  which 
this  eminent  person  weighed  the  earth  is 
easily  described.  He  placed  a  small  ball  of 
lead  delicately  suspended  at  a  short  distance 
from  a  comparatively  large  globe  of  the  same 
metal.  In  the  absence  of  the  large  globe, 
the  small  ball  would  be  attracted  by  the  mass 
of  the  earth  alone  ;  but  when  the  larger 
globe  of  lead  was  brought  near  to  it,  the 
small  ball  was  drawn  aside  by  the  attraction 
of  the  large  globe.  The  extent  of  this  effect 
supplied  the  means  of  comparing  the  amount 
of  the  attraction  exerted  by  the  large  globe 
of  lead,  with  the  attraction  exerted  by  the 
large  globe  of  the  earth,  and  these  attractions 
were  evidently  the  exponents  or  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  respective  weights  of  the  globe 
of  lead  and  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  the  dis¬ 
covery,  that  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  five 
and  a  half  times  as  heavy  as  it  would  be,  if 
it  were,  from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  com¬ 
posed  of  water.  Imagine,  then,  a  reservoir 
of  water,  a  mile  in  length,  a  mile  in  width, 
and  a  mile  in  depth.  This  would  weigh 
thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  nine 
hundred  and  forty- four  thousand  tons.  If 
we  could  add  together  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  thousand  millions  of  such  reser¬ 
voirs,  we  should  obtain  a  weight  equal  to 
that  of  the  earth. 

Such  is  the  mass,  whose  attraction  gives 
stability  to  all  structures  raised  for  human 
convenience  ;  and  gives  us,  as  well  as  the 
animals  subservient  to  our  uses,  steadiness 
of  position  and  motion. 

Had  the  earth  been  materially  less  heavy, 
no  structure  could  have  existed  on  it  with 
any  degree  of  permanence ;  and  we  should 
ourselves  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  gust  of 
wind,  to  be  blown  like  feathers  from  place 
to  place.  Had  it  been  materially  heavier, 
our  strength  would  have  been  either  inade¬ 
quate  to  sustain  our  weight,  or  we  should 
have  had  too  little  to  spare  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  objects  of  our  physical  wants  and  enjoy¬ 
ments.  Yet,  between  the  weight  of  the  earth 
and  the  muscular  strength  of  its  animal 
occupants,  there  exists  no  necessary  rela¬ 
tion.  This  mutual  fitness  and  adaptation  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  marks  of  the  designed 
appropriation  of  man  as  a  dweller,  and  the 
earth  as  a  habitation,  each  for  the  other ; 
and  if  we  find  other  habitations  possessing 
a  like  circumstance  of  fitness,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  infer  the  probability  of  similar 
dwellers  there,  which  probability  will  be 
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swelled  into  moral  certainty,  if  corroborated 
by  a  crowd  of  other  analogies. 

The  earth  is  one  of  several  globes  which 
moves  at  different  distances  from  the  sun, 
in  nearly  circular  paths,  of  which  that  lumin¬ 
ary  is  the  common  centre.  Counting  from 
the  sun,  the  earth  is  the  third  of  these 
bodies.  Those  which  in  their  excursions 
come  nearest  to  it  are  the  planet  Venus, 
which  is  the  second  from  the  sun,  and  re¬ 
volves  within  the  path  of  the  earth  and  the 
planet  Mars,  which  is  the  fourth  from  the 
sun,  and  embraces  the  path  of  the  earth 
within  his  range.  Yet  these  bodies  are, 
when  nearest  to  us,  at  distances  which,  even 
with  the  most  improved  powers  of  telescopic 
observation,  render  any  minute  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  surfaces  impossible.  When 
nearest  to  us,  the  distance  of  Venus  is  about 
twenty-eight  millions  of  miles,  and  that  of 
Mars  is  above  fifty-two  millions  of  miles. 

Great  as  these  distances  are,  we  are  still 
enabled  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances,  not  only  of  these  bodies,  but 
of  the  other  planets,  which  are  many  times 
more  distant. 

When  sufficiently  powerful  telescopes  are 
directed  to  the  planets,  we  discover  their 
faces  diversified  by  light  and  shade,  the 
lineaments  of  which  possess  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  permanence.  By  carefully  observing 
these  outlines,  it  is  found  that  on  one  side 
they  are  continually  withdrawn  from  our 
view,  while  new  features  are  as  constantly 
coming  into  view  on  the  other  side.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  the  entire  face  of 
the  planet  will  have  thus  disappeared,  and  a 
new  aspect  will  be  presented.  If,  however, 
the  observation  be  further  continued,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  traces  first  noticed  will 
gradually  come  once  more  into  view  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  disappeared,  but 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  planet ;  and  after 
an  interval  equal  to  that  in  which  the  face 
first  observed  had  altogether  disappeared, 
the  same  face  will  be  completely  restored. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  appearances  can 
only  be  produced  by  the  fact  of  the  planet 
turning  on  an  axis  like  the  earth  ;  and  the 
time  in  which  it  so  turns  will  evidently  be 
the  interval  between  the  moment  at  which 
any  particular  set  of  lineaments  are  observed, 
and  the  moment  at  which  the  same  set  of 
lineaments  are  restored  after  having  disap¬ 
peared. 

Observations  of  this  kind  have  been  made 
on  all  the  planets,  whose  distances  are  not 
too  great,  or  whose  magnitudes  are  not  too 
small  to  render  such  observations  possible. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  such  planets,  receiv¬ 
ing  as  they  do,  in  common  with  us,  heat  and 
light  from  the  sun,  have,  like  us,  also  the 
vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  since,  by  turn¬ 
ing  on  their  axes,  they  expose  every  part  of 
their  surfaces  successively  to  the  sun,  and 


withdraw  them  at  intervals  from  the  light  of 
that  body. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  mere  fact 
of  turning  on  an  axis  may  not  produce  the 
alternations  of  day  and  night  on  the  planet ; 
for  that  if  the  axis  on  which  the  planet  turns 
be  in  such  a  position,  that,  instead  of  being 
upright,  or  nearly  so  with  reference  to  the 
plane  of  the  planet’s  motion,  it  be  so  placed 
as  to  point  directly  towards  the  sun,  then 
the  rotation  would  not  expose  successively 
the  various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  planet 
to  the  solar  light.  It  is  found,  however,  that 
this  is  in  no  instance  the  case.  It  is  observed 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  axis  on  which 
each  planet  turns,  is  at  such  an  inclination 
as  to  produce  the  alternations  of  day  and 
night,  in  the  same  manner  as  these  changes 
are  produced  upon  the  earth. 

Every  thing  therefore  connected  with 
these  appearances  conspire  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  on  the  planets  there  are  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  daj>  and  night  analogous  to  those 
which  we  enjoy.  But  as  we  have  seen  that 
the  length  of  the  intervals  of  day  and  night 
here  have  a  correspondence  with  our  physi¬ 
cal  constitution  and  organization,  it  becomes 
a  question  of  some  interest  whether  the 
intervals  of  day  and  night  in  the  other  pla¬ 
nets  are  nearly  the  same  or  materially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours.  If  we  find  them  not  ma¬ 
terially  different,  there  is  a  fair  presumption 
that  those  for  whose  well-being  such  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  are  of  a  nature 
to  require  intervals  of  activity  and  repose 
nearly  the  same  as  ourselves  ;  and  therefore 
that  probably  they  are  of  like  physical  con¬ 
stitution. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact,  as  remarkable  as  inter¬ 
esting,  that  while  several  of  the  planets  have 
the  same  intervals  of  day  and  night  as  we 
have,  none  of  them  are  extremely  different 
in  this  respect.  When  the  appearance  of 
the  planet  Mars  is  examined  by  a  sufficiently 
powerful  telescope,  it  is  found  that  all  the 
features  which  he  exhibits  at  any  moment 
gradually  disappear  in  twelve  hours  twenty 
minutes  and  ten  seconds,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  he  exhibits  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  face.  But  by  continuing  to  observe 
him,  the  former  features  come  successively 
into  view,  and  all  his  original  lineaments  are 
restored  after  the  lapse  of  the  same  time.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  Mars  turns  round 
his  axis  with  a  diurnal  motion  once  in 
twenty-four  hours  forty  minutes  and  twenty 
seconds. 

By  similar  observations  it  is  found,  that 
the  diurnal  rotation  of  Venus  is  performed 
in  twenty-three  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 
The  time  of  the  diurnal  revolution  of  Mer¬ 
cury  is  uncertain,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
observing  a  body  which  is  so  constantly 
drenched  in  sun-light  as  to  be  scarcely  ever 
visible  at  night.  The  diurnal  rotation  of 
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Jupiter  and  Saturn  is  more  rapid  than  that 
of  the  Earth,  the  former  being  completed 
in  nine  hours  and  fifty-six  minutes,  the  latter 
in  ten  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  those  globes 
which  are  our  nearest  neighbours  in  the 
solar  system,  the  alternations  of  day  and 
night  are  in  fact  identical  with  our  own,  and 
that  in  Jupiter  and  Saturn  they  are  at 
something  less  than  half  the  interval.  But 
we  find  no  example  among  this  family  of 
worlds  of  such  intervals  of  light  and  dark¬ 
ness  as  would  be  reckoned  by  days,  months, 
or  years.  Now  be  it  remembered,  that  there 
is  no  mechanical  or  physical  law  which 
renders  rapid  diurnal  motion  necessary,  or 
which  renders  any  such  movement  necessary. 
Can  we  then  doubt  that  this  voluntary  con¬ 
venience  is  provided  on  all  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  on  our  own  globe :  namely,  to  give 
intervals  of  labour  and  repose  of  such  fre¬ 
quency  and  duration  as  are  suitable  to  the 
nature  and  the  necessities  of  their  respective 
occupants ;  and  as  those  intervals  are  in 
several  the  same,  and  in  none  materially 
different  from  those  upon  the  earth,  that 
these  occupants  are  formed  with  a  constitu¬ 
tion  and  organization  not  very  different  from 
our  own. — Monthly  Chronicle. 


of  JSteco&trg. 

Hudson’s  bay  company’s  arctic  discovery 

EXPEDITION. 

The  lively  interest  which  the  British  public 
have  for  such  a  length  of  time  manifested  in 
the  further  discovery  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
induced  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  to 
determine  on  equipping  an  expedition, 
solely  at  their  own  expense  and  composed 
of  their  own  officers  and  servants,  with  the 
view  of  endeavouring  to  complete  the  survey 
of  the  northern  shores  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent. 

The  formation  and  equipment  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  were  intrusted  to  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
Resident  Governor,  in  the  spring  of  1836. 
That  gentleman,  on  his  arrival  from  England 
at  Norway  House,  Lake  Winnipeg,  in  the 
month  of  June  of  the  same  year,  beat  up 
for  volunteers  for  this  arduous  service  ;  two 
active  and  enterprising  leaders,  Messrs.  P. 
W.  Dease,  and  Thomas  Simpson,  and 
twelve  men,  were  immediately  selected  and 
forwarded  with  the  necessary  supplies  to 
Fort  Chipewayan,  Athabasca  Lake,  where 
they  passed  the  winter  of  1836 — 7-  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  opening  of  the  navigation 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1837,  the  party  started 
from  Fort  Chipewayan  in  two  small  boats 
which  they  had  constructed  in  the  course  of 
the  winter,  descended  the  Slave  River, 
passed  the  western  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake, 
where  they  were  detained  several  days  by 


ice,  and  descended  Mackenzie's  River  to 
Fort  Norman,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
1st  of  July.  From  Fort  Norman  they  dis¬ 
patched  two  of  their  party,  with  two  other 
men  belonging  to  Fort  Norman,  to  the 
eastern  end  of  Great  Bear’s  Lake,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  small  establishment  at 
which  they  might  take  up  their  quarters  for 
the  following  winter,  and  of  laying  up  a 
stock  of  provisions  preparatory  to  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  their  survey  in  the  summer  of  1838. 
These  arrangements  being  made,  Messrs. 
Dease  and  Simpson,  with  the  remainder  of 
their  people,  forming  a  party  of  twelve  in 
all,  continued  their  route  down  the  Mack¬ 
enzie,  and  reached  Fort  Good  Hope,  the 
most  northern  establishment  belonging  to 
the  Company,  on  the  4th,  where  they  found 
an  assemblage  of  Hare  and  Loucheoux  In¬ 
dians,  from  whom  they  learned  that  the 
Esquimaux  had  killed  three  of  their  party  a 
short  time  previous,  which  prevented  the 
discoverers  taking  an  interpreter  from  that 
tribe. 

On  the  9th  of  July  they  reached  the 
ocean  by  the  most  westernly  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie,  marking  its  situation  in  latitude 
68  deg.  49  min.  23  sec.  N.,  longitude 
136  deg.  66  min.  45  sec.  W.  They  had 
proceeded  but  a  short  distance  to  seaward 
when  a  party  of  nineteen  Esquimaux  went 
off  to  them  from  Tent  Island,  who  showed 
a  disposition  to  be  troublesome,  but  returned 
to  their  encampment  when  they  found  the 
party  prepared  to  defend  themselves  if  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  progress  of  the  party  along 
the  coast  was  very  slow,  owing  to  frequent 
obstructions  from  ice,  cold,  dense  fogs,  and 
strong  head-winds.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  11th  they  reached  Point  Kay,  where 
they  found  another  encampment  of  Esqui¬ 
maux,  and  where  they  were  detained  by  a 
compact  body  of  ice,  occupying  Phillip’s 
Bay  until  they  14th.  They  continued  their 
route  till  the  17th,  when  an  unbroken  pack 
of  ice  extending  to  seaward,  made  them  seek 
the  shore  in  Camden  Bay,  near  a  large  camp 
of  Esquimaux,  who  received  them  kindly. 
In  the  afternoon  there  appeared  a  narrow 
passage  of  water  through  the  ice,  stretch¬ 
ing  outwards,  and  they  immediately  embark¬ 
ed,  but  had  not  proceeded  above  three  miles 
from  the  land,  when  the  ice  suddenly  closed 
upon  them,  squeezing  one  of  their  boats, 
which,  with  their  provisions  and  baggage, 
they  had  much  difficulty  in  saving  ;  and  by 
means  of  portages  from  one  piece  of  ice  to 
another,  the  oars  serving  as  bridges,  they 
finally  got  on  a  large  floe,  where  they  pass¬ 
ed  an  inclement  and  anxious  night.  On  the 
20th  they  reached  Foggy  Islands  Bay,  when 
they  were  stopped  by  ice  and  a  violent 
north-east  wind  until  the  23rd,  having  on 
the  preceding  day  made  an  ineffectual  at¬ 
tempt  to  weather  Point  Anxiety,  in  which 
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they  narrowly  escaped  with  a  thorough 
drenching.  The  latitude  ashore  was  TO 
deg.  9  min.  48  sec.  From  this  situation 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  a 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  the  Romanzoff  chain,  and  not  seen 
by  Sir  John  Franklin,  but  being  within  the 
limit  of  his  survey,  called  it  the  Franklin 
Range,  as  a  just  tribute  to  his  character  and 
merits.  That  evening  they  reached  Sir 
John  Franklin’s  Return  Reef,  where  their 
survey  commenced,  that  officer  having  got 
no  further.  Return  Reef  is  one  of  a  chain 
of  reefs  which  run  for  twenty  miles  parallel 
to  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a 
league,  affording  sufficient  water  within  for 
their  small  craft.  The  mainland  is  very  low. 
From  Point  Berens*  to  Cape  Halkett  it 
forms  Harrison’s  Bay,  fifty  miles  broad,  by 
about  a  third  of  that  distance  in  depth.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  bay  another  pisturesque 
branch  of  the  Rocky  Mountains’  range  rears 
its  lofty  peaks  above  these  flat  shores, 
which  they  named  Pelley’s  Mountains,  in 
honour  of  the  governor  of  the  company.  At 
their  base  flows  Colville  River,  two  miles 
broad  at  its  mouth,  to  the  south-west  of 
which  stands  Cape  Halkett,  where  they 
were  detained  by  a  north-east  gale  the 
whole  of  the  following  day.  The  country 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  ap¬ 
peared  to  consist  of  plains  covered  with 
short  grass  and  moss,  a  favourite  resort  of 
reindeer,  of  which  they  saw  numerous  herds. 
Observations  were  obtained  determining 
Cape  Halkett  to  be  in  latitude  70  deg.  43 
min.  N.,  longitude  152  deg.  14.  min.  W.  ; 
the  variation  of  the  compass  43  deg.  8  min. 
33  sec.  E. 

Next  morning,  26th  of  July,  they  passed 
the  Gany,  a  river  about  one  mile  broad. 

From  Cape  Halkett  the  coast  turned  sud¬ 
denly  off  to  the  W.  N.  W.  It  presented  to 
the  eye  nothing  but  a  succession  of  low 
banks  of  frozen  mud.  In  the  evening  they 
passed  the  mouths  of  a  large  stream,  which 
they  named  Smith’s  River.  From  thence 
for  about  nine  miles  the  coast  line  is  formed 
of  gravel  reefs,  near  the  extremity  of  which, 
at  Point  Pitt,  the  land  trends  more  to  the 
westward.  Here  they  were  detained  by  ice 
until  the  following  afternoon  (27th,)  when 
an  opening  presenting  itself,  they  resumed 
their  route.  It  blew  a  cutting  blast  from 
the  N.  E.,  and  the  salt  water  froze  upon  the 
oars  and  the  rigging.  Point  Drew,  seven 
miles  distant  from  their  last  encampment,  is 
the  commencement  of  a  bay  of  considerable 
size,  but  extremely  shallow,  and  much  en¬ 
cumbered  with  ice.  To  seaward  the  ice 

•  The  different  rivers,  capes,  aud  other  remarkable 
objects  between  Franklin’s  Return  Reef  and  Bee- 
cliey’s  Cape  Barrow,  were  named  by  Messrs.  Dease 
and  Simpson  after  the  Governor  and  Directors  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  other  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  fur-trade. 


was  still  smooth  and  solid,  as  in  the  depth  of 
a  sunless  winter.  At  midnight  they  reach¬ 
ed  a  narrow  projecting  point,  across  which 
the  peaks  of  some  high  icebergs  appeared. 
This  point  they  named  Cape  George  Simp¬ 
son,  as  a  mark  of  respect  lor  the  Governor 
of  the  Company’s  territories,  to  whose  ex¬ 
cellent  arrangements  the  success  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted. 

This  point  was  destined  to  be  the  limit  of 
their  boat  navigation  ;  for  during  the  four 
following  days  they  were  only  able  to  ad¬ 
vance  as  many  miles.  The  weather  was 
foggy  and  dismally  cold,  the  wild  fowl  passed 
in  long  flights  to  the  westward,  and  there 
seemed  little  prospect  of  their  being  able  to 
reach  Beechy’s  Point  Barrow  by  water. 
Boat  Extreme  is  situated  in  latitude  71  deg. 
3  min.  24  sec.  N.,  longitude  154  deg. 
26  min.  30  sec.  W.  ;  variation  of  the  com¬ 
pass  42  deg.  36  min.  18  sec.  E. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Thomas 
Simpson  undertook  to  complete  thejourney 
on  foot,  and  accordingly  started  on  the  1st 
of  August  with  five  men,  Mr.  Dease  and  the 
other  five  men  remaining  in  charge  of  the 
boats. 

The  pedestrians  carried  with  them  their 
arms,  some  ammunition,  pemican,  a  small 
oiled-canvass  canoe  for  the  crossing  of  rivers, 
the  necessary  astronomical  instruments,  and 
a  few  trinkets  for  the  natives. 

It  was  one  of  the  worst  days  of  the  whole 
season,  and  the  fog  was  so  dense  that  the 
party  were  under  the  necessity  of  rigidly  fol¬ 
lowing  the  tortuous  outline  of  the  coast, 
which  for  twenty  miles  formed  a  sort  of  ir¬ 
regular  inland  bay,  (being  guarded  without 
by  a  series  of  gravel  reefs,)  the  shore  of 
which  was  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water, 
and  intersected  by  innumerable  salt  creeks, 
through  which  they  waded,  besides  three 
considerable  rivers  which  they  traversed  in 
their  portable  canoe.  Next  day  the  weather 
improved,  and  at  noon  Mr.  Simpson  had  an 
observation  for  lat.  in  71°  O'  45".  The  shore 
now  inclined  to  the  south-west,  and  conti¬ 
nued  very  low  and  muddy,  and,  as  on  the 
preceding  day,  abounding  in  salt  creeks, 
whose  waters  were  at  the  freezing  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  parly  had  proceeded  about  ten 
miles,  when  to  their  dismay  the  coast  sud¬ 
denly  turned  off  to  the  southward,  forming 
an  inlet  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

At  the  same  moment  they  descried  at  no 
great  distance  a  small  camp  of  Esquimaux, 
to  which  they  immediately  directed  their 
steps.  The  men  were  absent  hunting,  and 
the  women  and  children  took  to  their  boat 
in  the  greatest  alarm,  leaving  behind  them 
an  infirm  man,  who  was  in  an  agony  of  fear. 
A  few  words  of  friendship  removed  his  ap¬ 
prehensions,  and  brought  back  the  fugitives, 
who  were  equally  surprised  and  delighted  to 
behold  white  men.  They  set  before  the 
party  fresh  reindeer  meat  and  seal  oil. 
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Mr.  Simpson  now  determined  to  adopt  a 
more  expeditious  mode  of  travelling,  by  ob¬ 
taining  the  loan  of  one  of  their  “  oomiaks,” 
or  family  skin  canoes,  to  convey  the  party 
to  Point  Barrow,  with  which,  from  a  chart 
drawn  by  one  of  the  women,  it  appeared 
that  these  people  were  well  acquainted. 

Four  oars  were  fitted  with  lashings  to  this 
strange  craft.  Before  starting  the  hunters 
arrived,  and  presents  of  tobacco,  awls,  but¬ 
tons,  &c.,  were  made  to  all  the  inmates  of 
the  encampment,  with  which  they  were 
highly  gratified. 

Dease’s  Inlet  is  five  miles  broad  at  this 
place,  yet  so  low  is  the  land  that  the  one 
shore  is  just  visible  from  the  other  in  the 
clearest  weather.  It  now  again  blew’  strongly 
from  the  north-east,  bringing  back  the  cold 
dense  fog  ;  but  the  traverse  was  effected  by 
the  aid  of  the  compass.  The  waves  ran 
high,  and  the  skin-boat  surmounted  them 
with  great  buoyancy  :  the  party  encamped 
on  the  west  side  of  the  inlet.  The  banks 
there  were  of  frozen  mud,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high  ;  the  country  within  was  perfectly  flat, 
abounded  in  small  lakes,  and  produced  a 
very  short  grass  ;  but  no  where  had  the  thaw 
penetrated  more  than  two  inches  beneath 
the  surface,  while  under  water  along  the 
shore  the  bottom  was  still  impenetrably  fro¬ 
zen.  Not  a  log  of  wood  was  to  be  found  in 
this  land  of  desolation  ;  but  our  party  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  the  natives,  and  made 
their  fire  of  the  dwarf  willow  in  a  little 
chimney  of  turf.  Next  morning,  August  3, 
the  fog  cleared  for  awhile,  but  it  was  still 
bitterly  cold,  and  the  swell  beat  violently 
on  the  outside  of  a  heavy  line  of  ice  which 
lay  packed  upon  the  shore.  To  weather 
this  was  a  work  of  danger  ;  but  the  good 
qualities  of  their  boat,  after  a  severe  trial, 
carried  them  safely  through. 

The  land  ran  out  for  five  miles  to  the 
northward,  then  turned  off  to  the  N.W.,  be¬ 
yond  which,  at  Point  Christie,  the  lat.  71° 
12'  36"  was  observed.  From  thence  the 
coast  trended  more  westerly  for  ten  miles, 
forming  two  points  and  a  bay,  which  Mr. 
Simpson  named  after  chief  factors  Charles 
and  Rowand,  and  chief  trader  Ross.  The 
party  then  came  up  to  what  appeared  a 
large  bay,  where  they  halted  for  two  or 
three  hours  to  await  the  dispersion  of  the 
fog,  not  knowing  which  way  to  steer.  In 
the  evening  their  wish  was  gratified,  and  the 
weather  from  that  time  was  sensibly  ame¬ 
liorated.  The  bay  was  now  ascertained  to 
be  only  four  miles  in  width;  the  depth  half¬ 
way  across  was  1^  fathom  on  a  bottom  of 
sand  ;  that  of  Dease’s  Inlet  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  two  fathoms,  muddy  bottom, 
being  the  greatest  depth  between  Return 
Reef  and  Point  Barrow,  except  at  ten  miles 
S.E.  from  Cape  Halkett,  where  three  fa¬ 
thoms  were  sounded  on  our  return.  After 


crossing  Mackenzie’s  Bay  the  coast  again 
trended  for  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  W.N.VV. 
A  compact  body  of  ice  extended  all  along, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  vision  to  seaward  ; 
but  the  party  carried  their  light  vessel  within 
that  lormidable  barrier,  and  made  their  way 
through  the  narrow  channels  close  to  the 
shore. 

At  midnight  they  passed  the  mouth  of  a 
fine  deep  river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  to 
which  Mr.  Simpson  gave  the  name  of  the 
Bellevue,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  afterwards 
the  rising  sun  gratified  him  with  the  view  of 
Point  Barrow,  stretching  out  to  the  N.N.W. 
They  soon  crossed  Elson  Bay,  which,  in  the 
perfect  calm,  had  acquired  a  tough  coating 
of  young  ice,  but  had  much  difficulty  in 
making  their  way  through  a  broad  and 
heavy  pack  that  rested  upon  the  shore.  On 
reaching  it,  and  seeing  the  ocean  extending 
away  to  the  southward,  they  hoisted  their 
flag,  and  with  three  cheers  took  possession 
of  their  discoveries  in  his  Majesty’s  name. 

Point  Barrow  is  a  long  low  spit,  com¬ 
posed  of  gravel  and  coarse  sand,  which  the 
pressure  of  the  ice  has  forced  up  into  nu¬ 
merous  mounds,  that,  viewed  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  assume  the  appearance  of  huge  boul¬ 
der  rocks.  At  the  spot  where  the  party 
landed  it  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across, 
but  is  broader  towards  its  termination.  The 
first  object  that  presented  itself  on  looking 
round  the  landing-place  was  an  immense  ce¬ 
metery.  The  bodies  lay  exposed  in  the 
most  horrible  and  disgusting  manner,  and 
many  of  them  appeared  so  fresh,  that  the 
men  became  alarmed  that  the  cholera,  or 
some  other  dreadful  disease,  was  raging 
among  the  natives.  Two  considerable  camps 
of  the  latter  stood  at  no  great  distance  on 
the  point,  but  none  of  the  inmates  ventured 
to  approach  till  our  party  first  visited  them, 
and,  with  the  customary  expressions  of  friend¬ 
ship,  dissipated  their  apprehensions. 

A  brisk  traffic  then  began,  after  which  the 
women  formed  a  circle,  and  danced  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  airs,  some  of  which  were  pleasing  to 
the  ear.  The  whole  conduct  of  these  people 
was  friendly  in  the  extreme  ;  they  seemed 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  character,  if 
not  the  persons,  of  white  men,  and  were  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  tobacco. 

To  the  northward  enormous  icebergs  co¬ 
vered  the  ocean ;  but  on  the  western  side 
there  was  a  fine  open  channel,  which  the 
Esquimaux  assured  the  party  extended  all 
along  to  the  southward,  and  so  inviting  was 
the  prospect  in  that  direction,  that  had  such 
been  his  object,  Mr.  Simpson  would  not  have 
hesitated  a  moment  to  prosecute  the  voyage 
to  Cook’s  Inlet  in  his  skin  canoe.  The  na¬ 
tives  informed  him  that  whales  were  nu¬ 
merous  to  the  northward  of  the  point,  and 
seals  were  every  where  sporting  among  the 
ice. 
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It  was  high  water  between  one  and  two 
o’clock  a .m.  and  p.m.  ;  the  rise  of  the  tide 
was  fourteen  inches,  and  the  flow  came  from 
the  westward.  Observations  were  obtained 
which  determine  the  position  of  the  landing- 
lace  to  be  in  lat.  71°  23'  33"  N.,  long. 
56°  20'  W.,  agreeing  closely  with  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  Mr.  Elson.  Then  bidding  adieu 
to  their  good-humoured  and  admiring  enter¬ 
tainers,  the  party  set  out  on  their  return. 

They  reached  the  western  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  Fort 
Norman  on  the  4th  of  September,  from 
whence  their  report  is  dated  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. — Morning  Chronicle. 

El)e 

Pompey's  Pillar. — Tn  a  letter  from  Captain 
Smyth,  who  made  the  survey  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  shores,  we  find  the  following  di¬ 
mensions  of  Pompey’s  Pillar,  contained  in  a 
work  recently  published,  entitled  Voyages  up 
the  Mediterranean ,  with  Memoirs  compiled 
from  the  Logs  and  Letters  of  a  Midshipman 
(Mr.  W.  Robinson).  “  While  we  were  at 
Alexandria,”  says  Captain  Smyth,  “  I  wished 
to  make  some  observations  with  a  theodolite 
from  the  summit  of  Pompey’g  Pillar ;  and, 
as  there  are  so  many  accounts  of  its  dimen¬ 
sions,  I  determined  to  have  th*  exact  mea¬ 
surement.  W  ith  a  kite,  we  conducted  over 
a  small  line :  this  pulled  over  a  larger  ;  and 
so  on,  till  we  got  a  regular  set  of  shrouds 
rigged  ;  and  we  rattled  them  with  oars  and 
handspikes.  I  now  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
dimensions,  the  first  as  obtained  by  a  micro¬ 
metric  instrument,  and  the  second  by  a  very 
careful  measurement  with  a  line  and  rule,  so 
that  we  may  now  say  that  we  have  the  true 
size  of  this  noble  relic  of  antiquity.” 


Micrometer. 

Ft.  in. 

The  Capital .  9  10 

Shaft  .  67  8f 

Base .  5  10| 

Pedestal  .  14  II 


Whole  height . 98  A\ 


Ft.  in. 

Upper  circumference  .  24  2 

Central  ditto  .  27  If 

Lower  ditto .  27  7£ 

Ft.  in. 

Summit  to  the  astragal  .  10  4f 

Astragal  to  the  torus .  67  8 

Torus  to  the  ground  . 21  4 

Whole  height .  99  4^ 


Ft.  in. 

Pedestal  square  .  14  5£ 

Capital  square .  11  9 

Ditto  diagonal .  16  10J 


From  these  dimensions,  the  lower  diame¬ 
ter  appears  to  equal  8  ft.  9-252  in. ;  and  the 
upper  diameter,  7  ft.  8‘304  in. ;  and,  from 
the  circumference  at  the  centre,  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  shaft  seems  to  commence  from 
the  base,  instead  of  at  one  third  the  height 
of  the  shaft,  as  is  usual. — Architect.  Mag. 

A  Ready  Answer. — Mr.  K.,  a  missionary 
among  a  tribe  of  northern  Indians,  was  wont 
to  set  some  simple  refreshment, — fruit  and 
cider,  before  his  converts,  when  they  came 
from  a  distance  to  see  him.  An  old  man, 
who  had  no  pretensions  to  be  a  Christian, 
desired  much  to  be  admitted  to  the  refresh¬ 
ments,  and  proposed  to  some  of  his  converted 
friends  to  accompany  them  on  their  next  visit 
to  the  missionary.  They  told  him  he  must 
be  a  Christian  first.  What  was  that  P  He 
must  know  all  about  the  Bible.  Wrhen  the 
time  came,  he  declared  himself  prepared,  aud 
undertook  the  journey  with  them.  When 
arrived,  he  seated  himself  opposite  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  wrapped  in  his  blanket,  and  looking 
exceedingly  serious.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry 
from  the  missionary,  he  rolled  up  his  eyes, 
and  solemnly  uttered  the  following  words, 
with  a  pause  between  each — 

il  Adam — Eve — Cain — Noah — Jeremiah 
— Beelzebub — Solomon — ’ } 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  asked  the  mis¬ 
sionary. 

“  Solomon — Beelzebub — Noah — ” 
u  Stop,  stop.  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  I  mean — cider.” — Miss  Martineau. 

The  “  Great  Western  Steam  Ship.” — The 
cost  of  this  superb  vessel  is  stated  at  £50,000 
viz.  Shipping,  21,373/.  13s.  10</. ;  Engines, 
.£13,500;  fittings  of  Saloon,  ( engraved  in 
the  Supplement  published  with  the  present 
Number ,)  .£1,000;  and  the  remainder  for 
rigging,  equipment,  stores,  &c. 

The  mere  scarcity  of  money  (so  that  actual 
wants  are  provided)  is  not  poverty — it  is  the 
bitter  draught  to  owe  money  which  we  can¬ 
not  pay. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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Book  Novelties  of  the  Season : 

Mr.  Bulwer’s  forthcoming  Romance  of  Leila,  or 
the  Siege  of  Grenada;  Mr.  Waterton’s  Autobio¬ 
graphy  ;  Miss  Pardoe’s  last  work ;  Mr.  Planche  s 
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Andernach  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  on  the 
Rhine.  It  was  called  by  the  Romans  Antu- 
naceum,  and  originated  in  one  of  the  camps 
of  Drusus,  which  was  pitched  on  its  site.  Its 
massive  ramparts,  watch-towers,  and  vaulted 
portals,  still  give  it  an  air  of  antiquity.  This 
effect  is,  besides,  deepened  by  the  natural 
features  of  the  place ;  it  being  situated  amidst 
a  vast  amphitheatre  of  basaltic  mountains, 
the  dark  hues  of  which  impart  a  sombre  tone 
of  colouring  to  the  whole  scene.  The  city 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  about 
ten  miles  W.N.W.  from  Coblenz  :  its  popula¬ 
tion  is  about  3,000. 

The  Cathedra!  shown  in  the  Engraving,  is 
sacred  to  St.  Genevieve,  and  is  a  structure  of 
considerable  antiquity ;  being  built  in  the 
bold  style  of  the  eleventh  century,  with  round 
arches,  and  four  lofty  towers.  Within  it  are 
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interred  Valentinian  II.  and  a  child  of  Fre* 
derick  Barbarossa. 

The  city  abounds  with  what  artists  call 
fine  bits  of  architecture.  A  round  watch- 
tower,  and  even  the  crane  by  the  river-side, 
are  enriched  with  pointed  ornaments,  and  are 
very  picturesque.  Underneath  the  Town- 
house  are  some  extensive  vaults,  called  the 
Jews’  Baths,  but  which  were  most  likely 
those  of  the  Romans.  The  gate  leading  out 
of  the  town  to  Coblenz  is  of  great  antiquity, 
though  not  a  Roman  work,  as  is  commonly 
reported  ;  since  its  arch  has  the  lancet  form, 
and  is,  consequently,  of  more  recent  date. 
Contiguous  to  this  gate  are  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  the  Frankish  Kings  ;  and  a  round 
tower,  which  has  some  right  to  be  considered 
of  Roman  origin. 

There  are  two  articles  of  traffic  peculiar  to 
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Andernach.  These  are  millstones,  which  are 
a  species  of  basaltic  lava,  obtained  from  quar¬ 
ries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  exported 
to  England,  Russia,  the  East  and  West  In¬ 
dies,  and  other  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
They  were  used  by  the  Romans,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  Rhenish  millstones  by  Latin 
authors.  The  other  product  is  trass ,  an  earth 
which  is  pulverized  and  mixed  with  lime,  to 
make  a  mortar  for  building  under  water :  it 
is  likewise  called  oven-stone,  from  its  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat.  Trass  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Dutch  word  liras,  cement. 

Another  noticeable  peculiarity  is  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  above  volcanic  products  in 
the  city  as  a  building  material.  Thus,  co¬ 
lumns  of  basalt  are  used  for  posts  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  streets.  The  doorposts,  sills,  and 
side-pieces  of  almost  all  the  windows,  are 
made  of  the  porous  lava  of  which  the  famous 
millstones  are  formed.  This  material  is  also 
used  for  kitchen  floors,  and  paving  courts, 
and  has  been  employed  in  some  of  the  oldest 
buildings  in  this  town,  as  well  as  in  Coblenz. 
This  circumstance  is  remarkable  in  connexion 
with  the  employment  about  to  be  made  in 
England  of  Asphaltum,  or  compact  bitumen, 
for  purposes  of  cement,  paving,  &c.,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  which  have  even  provoked  the 
competition  of  five  joint  stock  companies  to 
carry  them  out.  This,  however,  is  but  ano¬ 
ther  instance  of  the  moderns  borrowing  their 
improvements  from  ancient  art ;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  grouting  pavement  now  employed 
in  London,  which  was  common  in  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  2,000  years  since.  Per¬ 
chance,  some  antiquarian  amateur  of  our  day 
having  seen  this  method  of  paving  in  the 
roads  of  these  famed  cities  of  antiquity,  has 
given  out  its  adoption  to  the  world  as  his 
own  invention.  Reverting  to  Asphaltum,  or 
Asphalte,  the  ancients  employed  it  in  the 
construction  of  their  buildings.  The  bricks 
of  which  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  built 
were,  according  to  historians,  cemented  with 
hot  bitumen,  or  Asphaltum,  which  imparted 
to  them  great  solidity.  Our  architects,  whose 
labours  are  worth  perpetuating,  may  here  bor¬ 
row  a  leaf  from  out  of  the  book  of  antiquity  ; 
though  we  fear  that  the  taste  of  few  of  their 
buildings  will  lead  us  to  rejoice  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  ot  this  immortalizing  cement ;  and, 
thanks  to  change,  it  was  not  made  in  time 
for  employment  in  some  of  our  recent  struc¬ 
tures — the  Wilkins  (National  P)  Gallery,  for 
example. 

These  details  naturally  suggest  some  con¬ 
siderations  on  the  physical  structure  of  the 
country  surrounding  Andernach,  a  subject 
treated  cleverly,  yet  in  a  popular  and  intelli¬ 
gible  manner,  by  a  Correspondent  to  the 
Mirror,  about  ten  years  since.  (See  “  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Volcanic  Formations  near  the 
Rhine,  vol.  xii.  p.  84.)  Of  more  recent  date 


is  the  following  very  interesting  summary,  in 
the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Andernach  : — 

“  Andernach  lies  on  the  border  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  region  called  the  Eifel,  which  stretches 
between  the  Ardennes  and  the  Rhine,  and  has 
been  the  seat  at  one  time  of  many  active  vol¬ 
canoes  ;  but  all  have  been  extinct  since  a  pe¬ 
riod  long  antecedent  to  the  historical  sera. 
The  fundamental  rock  of  the  country  is 
grauwacke,  which  may  be  seen  in  many 
places  around  Andernach  ;  the  volcanic  pro¬ 
ducts  lie  upon  that,  all  the  secondary  strata 
being  wanting.  Between  five  and  six  miles 
west  of  Andernach  is  the  Laacher  See,  or 
Lake  of  Laach,  a  spot  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery.  It  is  of  a  circular 
form,  and  is  surrounded  with  woods  which 
rise  from  the  water’s  edge  to  the  summit  of 
the  high  sloping  banks ;  a  man  at  an  ordi¬ 
nary  pace  requires  about  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  walk  round  it.  The  surface  of  the 
water  is  670  feet  above  the  Rhine  at  Ander¬ 
nach,  and  the  depth  is  about  200  feet.  It 
has  been  commonly  considered  as  the  crater 
of  a  volcano,  and  the  circular  form  and  ig¬ 
neous  products  scattered  around  lead  one  very 
naturally  to  view  it  as  such  ;  but  great  weight 
is  due  to  the  observations  of  the  Baron  Van 
der  Wyck  in  his  Uebersicht  der  Rheinischen 
und  Eifeler  erldschenen  Vulkane ,  who  con¬ 
siders  the  lake  to  be  a  depression  in  the 
grauwacke,  and  that  the  igneous  products 
were  ejected  from  five  volcanoes  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood.  There  is  no  stream  of 
lava,  nor  any  walls  of  solid  lava  immediately 
adjoining  the  lake  ;  the  volcanic  products  on 
its  shores  are  scoriae  or  cinders,  pumice  and 
ashes,  with  numberless  volcanic  balls  or 
bombs  in  the  ashes ;  but  solid  lavas,  basalts, 
and  tuffs,  are  met  with  in  all  the  hills  and 
valleys  around.  Immediately  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Andernach,  and  between  it  and 
the  town  of  Mayen,  there  are  great  tracts 
covered  with  pumice  stone,  gravel,  and  ashes, 
often  to  a  considerable  depth  ;  these  sub¬ 
stances  are  in  many  places  covered  by  a  yel¬ 
low  marly  sand,  containing  land  shells,  called 
loess,  and  in  some  situations  this  loess  is 
covered  again  with  pumice  stone,  gravel,  and 
ashes.  Not  far  from  the  Laacher  Sea  are  the 
celebrated  millstone  quarries  of  Neider  Men- 
dig,  which  have  been  worked,  it  is  believed, 
for  at  least  2,000  years,  and  from  which  mill¬ 
stones  are  sent  to  every  part  of  Europe  and  to 
America.  The  rock  is  a  very  hard  porous 
lava,  which  in  all  probability  was  a  stream 
from  one  of  the  neighbouring  volcanoes.  It 
is  covered  with  the  pumice  stone,  gravel, 
and  ashes,  in  many  parts,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  not  less  than  five  miles  in  length,  and 
nearly  three  miles  in  breadth.  The  quarries 
are  all  underground,  and  are  well  worth  visit¬ 
ing,  from  the  great  extent  of  the  excavations, 
and  the  forms  of  the  lava,  which  separates 
into  gigantic  columns  from  fifteen  to  forty 
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feet  in  height.  Five  miles  north  of  Amlernach 
is  the  Brohl  valley,  celebrated  not  only  for  its 
beautiful  scenery,  but  on  account  of  its  con¬ 
taining  vast  accumulations  of  an  indurated 
volcanic  mud,  which  by  subsequent  denuda¬ 
tions  had  been  broken  into  detached  masses, 
presenting  great  vertical  precipices  and  many 
varied  pictureque  forms,  clothed  with  a  luxu¬ 
riant  vegetation.  The  substance  is  called 
trass,  and  has  been  long  extensively  quar¬ 
ried,  it  is  pounded  and  used  in  making  mor¬ 
tar  for  buildings  under  water,  like  the  volca¬ 
nic  substance  called  puzzolana,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Naples,  and  the  artificial  imita¬ 
tion  of  it,  Roman  cement.  Vast  quantities 
of  it  are  exported  to  Holland,  where  it  is  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  dikes.” 


MAY. 

The  blue  eye  of  sweet  May  is  unclosing,  the 
spirit  of  the  genial  year  is  wandering  over 
hill  and  dale,  the  light  clouds  that  “  skirt 
the  blue  horizon  ”  are  heralds  of  softening 
showers,  and  gentle  dews,  and  sunny  hours. 
The  cuckoo’s  note  is  heard  from  some  leafy 
solitude, — the  hedges  are  bursting  into  green 
beauty, — the  hawthorn  whitens  and  scents 
the  breeze  with  its  balm.  Heartily  do  we 
welcome  the  month  which  the  poets  have  so 
much  delighted  to  celebrate.  Reviving  sick¬ 
ness  lifts  her  languid  head,  and  feels  that 
“  the  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies,”  are  so 
many  causes  of  enjoyment  and  thankfulness. 
The  furs,  and  the  heavy  garments  of  winter 
disappear,  and  give  place  to  move  airy  vest¬ 
ments  ;  for  “  the  day  is  up,  the  air  serene  ; 
the  firmament  without  a  cloud  ”  The  justice 
of  Mr.  Hoxvitt’s  observations  on  the  too  much 
neglected,  and  now  most  unfashionable,  re¬ 
creation  of  walking,  occurs  strikingly  at  this 
season  :  when  health  stands  beckoning  us  to 
the  daisied  meadows,  and  the  breezy  uplands, 
who  would  remain  within  the  live-long  day, 
or  be  jostled  bv  wheels  P  But,  chacun  a  son 
gout. 

The  morn  of  May  carries  with  it  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  country  life  in  the  olden  time ; 
when  “  young  and  old  came  forth  to  play” 
on  a  sunshiny  holiday.  In  the  village  of 
Hemswell,  Lincolnshire,  is  still  standing  one 
of  those  mementos  of  primitive  usages, — a 
high  pole  set  up  where  once  was  an  unen¬ 
closed  space,  but  now  cultivated  fields  bring 
round  it  their  annual  tribute— 

“  Meadows  trim,  and  fallows  grey. 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray.” 

No  note  is  now  taken  of  the  jocund  morn 
of  May,  no  more  do  the  village  maids  dance 
round  the  spiral  and  garlanded  trophy,  se¬ 
lecting  from  their  simple  tribe  the  loveli¬ 
est  lass,  to  deck  with  flowers  and  hail  the 
queen  of  May.  Alas !  for  the  jealousies 
and  rivalries  which  this  distinction  would 
create !  What  discoveries  would  then  be 
made  of  the  total  absence  of  any  claims 
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to  beauty  in  the  pretty  creature,  living  her 
little  day  of  flowers  and  triumph  !  Now, 
mouldering  cold  and  low,  in  the  neighbouring 
place  of  tombs  lie  all  that  earth  contains  of 
these  fair  and  chosen  ones  ;  their  fame  as 
much  forgotten,  as  are  the  conquests  achieved 
in  the  gilded  saloon  or  the  ball-room  by  their 
wealthy  or  noble  contemporaries.  There  is 
little  doubt  of  this  custom  beinsr  a  relic  of 
Pagan  festivities  in  honour  of  the  goddess 
Flora ;  but  guiltless  of  all  idolatry  were  the 
rustics  who  for  ages  wreathed  the  flowery 
garland  on  the  morn  of  May.  “  And  who 
would  wish,”  cries  some  matter-of-fact  ren- 
soner,  “  for  a  revival  of  sports  which  savour 
only  of  the  dark  ages,  and  which,  in  these 
wiser  times,  would  produce  only  a  day  of 
idleness  and  folly  ;  making  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  May  a  troublesome  season  to  house¬ 
keepers.”  Spare  your  philippic,  for  not  the 
least  danger  appears  that  these  country  re¬ 
creations  will  be  revived  ;  the  tide  of  human 
feeling,  or,  as  you  would  say,  “  the  march  of 
improvement,”  must  recede  for  many  long 
years,  ere  such  a  provocative  to  the  eyes  of 
an  utilitarian  will  again  be  seen.  The  fan¬ 
ciful,  and  “  all  that  modern  wisdom  calls 
romance,”  are  fast  disappearing.  The  ivied 
ruin,  round  which  storied  recollections  dwell, 
is  removed  to  make  way  for  the  modern  villa; 
ancestral  oaks  are  levelled,  that  a  lawn  may 
spread  its  velvet  surface ;  and  the  old  manor- 
houses,  with  the  interest  of  past  ages  con¬ 
nected  with  their  heavy  doorways  and  spiral 
chimneys,  how  soon  will  they  be  no  more 
seen.  Alas  !  for  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque, 
— imagination  alone  must  furnish  them  with 
subjects, — and  on  the  spot  where  now  stands 
the  May-pole,  a  solitary  record  of  other  times 
and  manners,  may  be  heard  the  noisy  rail¬ 
road  or  the  busy  manufactory,  the  canal,  or 
the  steam-engine,  proclaiming  that  time, 
which  changes  all  things,  has  in  his  course 
banished  the  sylvan  solitudes  which  the  en¬ 
thusiast  loves,  to  make  way  for  the  useful, 
the  practical,  the  real ; — and  that  the  green¬ 
wood  haunts  of  “  merrie  England  ”  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  once  and  for  ever !  Anne  R — . 


ALICE  :  OR,  THE  MYSTERIES. 

{Concluded  from  page  222.) 

[The  influx  of  new  books  at  this  busy  sea¬ 
son,  must  break  the  continuity  of  our  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Mr.  Bulwer’s  last  work.  We 
shall  not,  however,  anticipate  the  plot  in  a 
few  lines,  but  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
flying  extracts  from  the  most  successful 
portions  of  the  remainder  of  the  work.  Here 
is,  in  happy  style, 

A  Pair  of  Portraits] 

George  Legard  was  an  orphan.  His  father 
— the  Admiral’s  elder  brother — had  been  a 
spendthrift  man  of  fashion,  with  a  tolerably 
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large  unentailed  estate.  He  married  a 
Duke’s  daughter  without  a  sixpence.  Es¬ 
tates  are  troublesome — Mr.  Legard’s  was 
sold.  On  the  purchase-money  the  happy 
pair  lived  for  some  years  in  great  comfort, 
when  Mr.  Legard  died  of  a  brain  fever ;  and 
his  disconsolate  widow  found  herself  alone  in 
the  world,  with  a  beautiful  little  curly-headed 
boy,  and  an  annuity  of  one  thousand  a-year, 
for  which  her  settlement  had  been  exchanged 
— all  the  rest  of  the  fortune  was  gone ;  a  dis¬ 
covery  not  made  till  Mr.  Legard’s  death. 
Lady  Louisa  did  not  long  survive  the  loss  of 
her  husband  and  her  station  in  society ;  her 
income,  of  course,  died  with  herself.  Her 
only  child  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his 
grandfather,  the  duke,  till  he  was  of  age  to 
hold  the  office  of  king’s  page ;  thence,  as  is 
customary,  he  was  promoted  to  a  commission 
in  the  Guards.  To  the  munificent  emolu¬ 
ments  of  his  pay,  the  ducal  family  liberally 
added  an  allowance  of  two  hundred  a-year ; 
upon  which  income  Cornet  Legard  contrived 
to  get  very  handsomely  in  debt.  The  extras 
ordinary  beauty  of  his  person,  his  connexions 
and  his  manners,  obtained  him  all  the  cele¬ 
brity  that  fashion  can  bestow  :  but  poverty  is 
a  bad  thing.  Luckily,  at  this  time,  his  uncle, 
the  Admiral,  returned  from  sea,  to  settle  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  England. 

Hitherto  the  Admiral  had  taken  no  notice 
of  George.  He  himself  had  married  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  daughter  with  a  fair  portion ;  and 
had  been  blessed  with  two  children,  who 
monopolized  all  his  affection.  But  there 
seemed  some  mortality  in  the  Legard  family : 
in  one  year  after  returning  to  England  and 

settling  in  B - -shire,  the  Admiral  found 

himself  wifeless  and  childless.  He  then 
turned  to  his  orphan  nephew;  and  soon 
became  fonder  of  him  than  he  had  ever  been 
of  his  own  children.  The  Admiral,  though 
in  easy  circumstances,  was  not  wealthy ;  ne¬ 
vertheless,  he  advanced  the  money  requisite 
for  George’s  rise  in  the  army,  and  doubled 
the  allowance  bestowed  by  the  duke.  His 
Grace  heard  of  this  generosity;  and  disco¬ 
vered  that  he  himself  had  a  very  large  family 
growing  up  ;  that  the  Marquis  was  going  to 
be  married  and  required  an  increase  of  in¬ 
come;  that  he  had  already  behaved  most 
handsomely  to  his  nephew ;  and  the  result  of 
this  discovery  was,  that  the  duke  withdrew 
the  two  hundred  a-year.  Legard,  however, 
who  looked  on  his  uncle  as  an  exhaustless 
mine,  went  on  breaking  hearts  and  making 
debts — till  one  morning  he  woke  in  the 
Bench.  The  Admiral  was  hastily  summoned 
to  London.  He  arrived  ;  payed  off  the  duns 
— a  kindness  which  seriously  embarrassed 
him — swore,  scolded,  and  cried  ;  and  finally 
insisted  that  Legard  should  give  up  that 
coxcomb  regiment,  in  which  he  was  now  Cap¬ 
tain,  retire  on  half-pay,  and  learn  economy 
and  a  change  of  habits  on  the  Continent. 


The  Admiral,  a  rough  but  good-natured 
man  on  the  whole,  had  two  or  three  little 
peculiarities.  Without  being  stingy,  the 
Admiral  had  a  good  deal  of  economy  in  his 
disposition.  He  was  not  a  man  to  allow  his 
nephew  to  ruin  him.  He  had  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  old-fashioned  horror  of  gambling — a 
polite  habit  of  George’s  ; — and  he  declared, 
positively,  that  his  uephew  must,  while  a  ba¬ 
chelor,  learn  to  live  upon  seven  hundred 
a-year.  The  Admiral  could  be  a  very  stern, 
stubborn,  passionate  old  brute ;  and  when  he 
coolly  told  George,  “  Harkye,  you  young 
puppy,  if  you  get  into  debt  again — if  you 
exceed  the  very  handsome  allowance  I  make 
you — I  shall  just  cut  you  off'  with  a  shilling.” 
— George  was  fully  aware  that  his  uncle  was 
one  who  would  rigidly  keep  his  word. 

However,  it  was  something  to  be  out  of 
debt  and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his 
age;  and  George  Legard — whose  rank  in  the 
Guards  made  him  a  Colonel  in  the  line — left 
England  tolerably  contented  with  the  state  of 
affairs. 

[Throughout  the  second  volume  are  several 
well-drawn  eccentricities  of  society,  plea¬ 
santly  hit  off:  e.  #.] 

Political  Chess. 

Lord  Doltimore  challenged  Caroline  (Mer¬ 
ton,)  to  chess. 

They  sat  down,  and  Lord  Doltimore  ar¬ 
ranged  the  pieces. 

“  Sensible  man,  Mr.  Maltravers,”  said  the 
young  lord;  “  but  I  don't  hit  it  off’ with  him: 
Vargrave  is  more  agreeable.  Don’t  you  think 
so?” 

’«  Y— e— s.” 

“  Lord  Vargrave  is  very  kind  to  me ;  I 
never  remember  anyone  being  more  so; — got 
Legard  that  appointment  solely  because  it 
would  please  me — very  friendly  fellow  !  I 
mean  to  put  myself  under  his  wing  next 
Session !” 

“  You  could  not  do  better,  I  am  sure,”  said 
Caroline  ;  “  he  is  so  much  looked  up  to — I 
dare  say  he  will  be  Prime  Minister  one  of 
these  days.” 

“  1  take  the  bishop : — do  you  think  so 
really  ? — you  are  rather  a  politician  ?” 

“  Oh  no ;  not  much  of  that.  But  my  fa¬ 
ther  and  my  uncle  are  staunch  politicians ; 
gentlemen  know  so  much  more  than  ladies. 
We  should  always  go  by  their  opinions — I 
think  I  will  take  the  queen’s  pawn — your 
politics  are  the  same  as  Lord  Vargrave’s  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  fancy  so — at  least  I  shall  leave 
my  proxy  with  him — glad  you  don’t  like  poli¬ 
tics — great  bore.” 

u  Why,  so  young,  so  connected  as  you 
are  ” — Caroline  stopped  short  and  made  a 
wrong  move. 

u  I  wish  we  were  going  to  Paris  together, 
u ie  should  enjoy  it  so — and  Lord  Dolti- 
more’s  knight  checked  the  tower  and  queeu. 
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Caroline  coughed,  and  stretched  her  hand 
quickly  to  move. 

“  Pardon  me,  you  will  lose  the  game  if  you 
do  so !”  and  Doltimore  placed  his  hand  on 
hers — their  eyes  met — Caroline  turned  away, 
and  Lord  Doltimore  settled  his  right  collar. 

[The  two  next  extracts  must  be  admired 
for  their  graphic  beauty.] 

The  Parsonage. 

The  curate  of  Brook  Green  was  sitting 
outside  his  door.  The  vicarage  which  he 
inhabited  was  a  straggling,  irregular,  but 
picturesque  building ;  humble  enough  to 
suit  the  means  of  the  curate,  yet  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  vicar. 

From  under  a  rude  and  arched  porch,  with 
an  oaken  settle  on  either  side  for  the  poor 
▼isiter,  the  door  opened  at  once  upon  the  old- 
fashioned  parlour — a  homely  but  pleasant 
room,  with  one  wide  but  low  cottage  casement, 
beneath  which  stood  the  dark  shining  table, 
that  supported  the  large  Bible,  in  its  green 
baize  cover ;  the  Concordance,  and  the  last 
Sunday’s  sermon,  in  its  ebon  case.  There 
by  the  fire-place  stood  the  bachelor’s  round 
elbow-chair,  with  a  needle-work  cushion  at 
the  back :  a  walnut-tree  bureau ;  another 
table  or  two;  half-a-dozen  plain  chairs  con¬ 
stituted  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  saving  some 
two  or  three  hundred  volumes,  ranged  in  neat 
shelves  on  the  clean  wainscoted  walls.  There 
was  another  room,  to  which  you  ascended  by 
two  steps,  communicating  with  this  parlour, 
smaller,  but  finer,  and  inhabited  only  on  fes¬ 
tive  days,  when  Lady  Vargrave,  or  some 
other  quiet  neighbour,  came  to  drink  tea  with 
the  good  curate. 

An  old  housekeeper  and  her  grandson — a 
young  fellow  of  about  two-and-twenty,  who 
tended  the  garden,  milked  the  cow,  and  did 
in  fact  what  he  was  wanted  to  do — composed 
the  establishment  of  the  humble  minister. 

The  curate  was  seated  then,  one  fine  sum¬ 
mer  morning,  on  a  bench  at  the  leit  of  his 
porch,  screened  from  the  sun  by  the  cool 
boughs  of  a  chestnut-tree,  the  shadow  of 
which  half  covered  the  little  lawn  that  sepa¬ 
rated  the  precincts  of  the  house  from  those 
of  silent  Death  and  everlasting  Hope ;  above 
the  irregular  and  moss-grown  paling  rose  the 
village  church ;  and,  through  openings  in  the 
trees,  beyond  the  burial-ground,  partially 
gleamed  the  white  wails  of  Lady  Vargrave’s 
cottage,  and  were  seen  at  a  distance,  the  sails 
on  the 

**  Mighty  waters  rolling  evermore.” 

The  old  man  was  calmly  enjoying  the  beauty 
of  the  morning,  the  freshness  of  the  air,  the 
warmth  of  the  dancing  beam,  and  not  least, 
perhaps,  his  own  peaceful  thoughts ;  the 
spontaneous  children  of  a  contemplative  spirit, 
and  a  quiet  conscience.  His  was  the  age 
when  we  most  sensitively  enjoy  the  mere 
sense  of  existence ;  when  the  face  of  nature 


and  a  passive  conviction  of  the  benevolence 
of  our  Great  Father,  suffice  to  create  a  serene 
and  ineffable  happiness,  which  rarely  visits 
us  till  we  have  done  with  the  passions ; — till 
memories,  if  more  alive  than  heretofore,  are 
yet  mellowed  in  the  hues  of  time,  and  Faith 
softens  into  harmony  all  their  asperities  and 
harshness  ; — till  nothing  within  us  remains 
to  cast  a  shadow  over  the  things  without ; — 
and  on  the  verge  of  life  the  angels  are  nearer 
to  us  than  of  yore. 

,  The  Ball-Room. 

A  Ball-room — what  a  scene  of  common¬ 
place  !  how  hacknied  in  novels  ;  how  trite  in 
ordinary  life ;  and  yet  ball-rooms  have  a  cha¬ 
racter  and  a  sentiment  of  their  own,  for  all 
tempers  and  all  ages.  Something  in  the 
lights — the  crowd — the  music — conduces  to 
stir  up  many  of  the  thoughts  that  belong  to 
fancy  and  romance.  It  is  a  melancholy 
scene  to  men  after  a  certain  age.  It  revives 
many  of  those  lighter  and  more  graceful 
images  connected  with  the  wandering  desires 
of  youth  ;  shadows  that  crossed  us,  and 
seemed  love,  but  were  not :  having  much  of 
the  grace  and  charm,  but  none  of  the  passion 
and  the  tragedy,  of  love.  So  many  of  our 
earliest  and  gentlest  recollections  are  con¬ 
nected  with  those  chalked  floors — and  that 
music  painfully  gay — and  those  quiet  nooks 
and  corners,  where  the  talk  that  hovers  about 
the  heart  and  does  not  touch  it,  has  been 
held.  Apart  and  unsympathizing  in  that 
austerer  wisdom  which  comes  to  us  after  deep 
passions  have  been  excited,  we  see  form  after 
form  chasing  the  butterflies,  that  dazzle  us 
no  longer  among  the  flowers  that  have  ever¬ 
more  lost  their  fragrance. 

Somehow  or  other,  it  is  one  of  the  scenes 
that  remind  us  most  forcibly  of  the  loss  of 
youth  !  We  are  brought  so  closely  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  young  and  with  the  short-lived 
pleasures  that  once  pleased  us,  and  have  for¬ 
feited  all  bloom.  Happy  the  man  who  turns 
from  “  the  tinkling  cymbal,”  and  “  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  pictures,”  and  can  think  of  some 
watchful  eye  and  some  kind  heart  at  home. 
But  those  who  have  no  home — and  they  are 
a  numerous  tribe — never  feel  lonelier  hermits, 
or  sadder  moralists  than  in  such  a  crowd. 

[Our  closing  extract  is  one  of  powerful  in¬ 
terest,  and  such  a  scene  as  none  but  a  mas¬ 
ter-mind  could  paint.  It  is  an  entire  chapter, 
and  will  tax  the  reader’s  recollection  of  the 
opening  scenes  of  Ernest  Maltravers. 

Meeting  of  Alice  and  Maltravers .] 

While  Maltravers  was  yet  agitated  and 
excited  by  the  disclosures  of  the  Curate,  to 
whom,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  had  divulged 
his  own  identity  with  the  mysterious  Butler, 
Aubrey,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  casement, 
saw  the  form  of  Lady  Vargrave,  slowly  ap¬ 
proaching  towards  the  house. 

“  Will  you  withdraw  to  the  inner  room,” 
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said  he;  “  she  is  coming ;  you  are  not  yet  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  her ! — nay,  would  it  be  well  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes — I  am  prepared — we  must  be 
alone.  I  will  await  her  here.” 

“  But - ” 

“  Nay,  I  implore  you!” 

The  Curate,  without  another  word,  retired 
into  the  inner  apartment,  and  Maltravers, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  breathlessly  awaited  the 
entrance  of  Lady  Vargrave.  He  soon  heard 
the  light  step  without ;  the  door,  which 
opened  at  once  on  the  old-fashioned  parlour, 
was  gently  unclosed,  and  Lady  Vargrave  was 
in  the  room  !  In  the  position  he  had  taken, 
only  the  outline  of  Ernest’s  form  was  seen  by 
Alice,  and  the  daylight  came  dim  through 
the  cottage  casement ;  and,  seeing  some  one 
seated  in  the  Curate’s  accustomed  chair,  she 
could  but  believe  that  it  was  Aubrey  himself. 

“  Do  not  let  me  interrupt  you,”  said  that 
sweet,  low  voice,  whose  music  had  been 
dumb  for  so  many  years  to  Maltravers— “  but 
I  have  a  letter  from  France,  from  a  stranger — 
it  alarms  me  so— it  is  about  Evelyn” — and, 
as  if  to  imply  that  she  meditated  a  longer 
visit  than  ordinary,  Lady  Vargrave  removed 
her  bonnet,  and  placed  it  on  the  table.  Sur¬ 
prised  that  the  Curate  had  not  answered,  had 
not  come  forward  to  welcome  her,  she  then 
approached  :  Maltravers  rose,  and  they  stood 
before  each  other  face  to  face.  And  how 
lovely  still  was  Alice  !  lovelier,  he  thought, 
even  than  of  old  !  And  those  eyes,  so  divinely 
blue,  so  dovelike  and  soft,  yet  with  some 
spiritual  and  unfathomable  mystery  in  their 
clear  depth,  were  once  more  fixed  upon  him. 
Alice  seemed  turned  to  stone  ;  she  moved  not 
— she  spoke  not— she  scarcely  breathed  ;  she 
gazed  spell-bound,  as  if  her  senses — as  if 
life  itself — had  deserted  her. 

“Alice!”  murmured  Maltravers, — “  Alice, 
we  meet  at  last !’’ 

His  voice  restored  memory,  consciousness, 
youth,  at  once  to  her !  She  uttered  a  loud  cry 
of  unspeakable  joy,  of  rapture  !  She  sprang 
forward — reserve,  fear,  time,  change,  all  for. 
gotten— she  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  she 
clasped  him  to  her  heart  again  and  again  ! — 
the  faithful  dog  that  has  found  his  master 
expresses  not  his  transport  more  uncontrolla¬ 
bly,  more  wildly.  It  was  something  fearful 
— the  excess  of  her  ecstasy  ! — she  kissed  his 
hands,  his  clothes ;  she  laughed,  she  wept ; 
and  at  last,  as  words  came,  she  laid  her  head 
on  his  breast,  and  said  passionately, — “  I 
have  been  true  to  thee !  I  have  been  true  to 
thee — or  this  hour  would  have  killed  me  !” 
Then,  as  if  alarmed  by  his  silence,  she  looked 
up  into  his  face,  and,  as  his  burning  tears 
fell  upon  her  cheek,  she  said  again  and  with 
more  hurried  vehemence  —  “I  have  been 
faithful — do  you  not  believe  me  ?” 

“  I  do — I  do,  noble,  unequalled  Alice  ! 
why,  why  were  you  so  long  lost  to  me  ? 
Why  now  does  your  love  so  shame  my  own  ?” 


At  these  words,  Alice  appeared  to  awaken 
from  her  first  oblivion  of  all  that  had  chanced 
since  they  met :  she  blushed  deeply,  and 
drew  herself  gently  and  bashfully  from  his 
embrace.  “Ah!”  she  said,  in  altered  and 
humbled  accents,  “  you  have  loved  another ! 
perhaps  you  have  no  love  left  for  me !  Is  it 
so  P  is  it  P  No,  no  ; — those  eyes — you  love 
me — you  love  me  still !” 

And  again  she  clung  to  him,  as  if  it  were 
heaven  to  believe  all  things,  and  death  to 
doubt.  Then,  after  a  pause,  she  drew  him 
gently  with  both  her  hands  towards  the  light, 
and  gazed  upon  him  fondly,  proudly,  as  if  to 
trace,  line  by  line,  and  feature  by  feature,  the 
countenance  which  had  been  to  her  sweet 
thoughts  as  the  sunlight  to  the  flowers : — 
“  Changed,  changed,”  she  muttered — “  but 
still  the  same, — still  beautiful,  still  divine!” 
She  stopped  :  a  sudden  thought  struck  her : 
his  garments  were  worn  and  soiled  by  travel, 
and  that  princely  crest,  fallen  and  dejected, 
no  longer  towered  in  proud  defiance  above 
the  sons  of  men.  “  You  are  not  rich,”  she 
exclaimed  eagerly — “  say  you  are  not  rich ! 
I  am  rich  enough  for  both ;  it  is  all  yours — 
all  yours — I  did  not  betray  you  for  it ;  there 
is  no  shame  in  it—  Oh,  we  shall  be  so  happy. 
Thou  art  come  back  to  thy  poor  Alice  !  thou 
knowest  how  she  loved  thee  !” 

There  was  in  Alice’s  manner — her  wild 
joy,  something  so  different  from  her  ordinary 
self,  that  none  who  could  have  seen  her — 
quiet,  pensive,  subdued — could  have  fancied 
her  the  same  being.  All  that  Society  and  its 
woes  had  taught  were  gone ;  and  Nature 
once  more  claimed  her  fairest  child.  The  very 
years  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  her  brow, 
and  she  looked  scarcely  older  than  when 
she  had  stood  with  him  beneath  the  moon¬ 
light,  by  the  violet  banks,  far  away.  Sud¬ 
denly  her  colour  faded;  the  smile  passed  from 
the  dimpled  lips;  a  sad  and  solemn  aspect 
succeeded  to  that  expression  of  passionate 
joy  —  “  Come,”  she  said  in  a  whisper, 
“  come,  follow — ”  and,  still  clasping  his 
hand,  she  drew  him  to  the  door.  Silent  and 
wonderingly  he  followed  her  across  the  lawn, 
through  the  moss-grown  gate,  and  into  the 
lonely  burial-ground.  She  moved  on  with  a 
noiseless  and  gliding  step — so  pale,  so  hushed, 
so  breathless,  that,  even  in  the  noon-day,  you 
might  have  half  fancied  the  fair  shape  was 
not  owned  by  earth.  She  paused  where  the 
yew-tree  cast  its  gloomy  shadow;  and  the 
small  and  tombless  mound,  separated  from 
the  rest,  was  before  them.  She  pointed  to 
it,  and,  falling  on  her  knees  beside  it,  mur¬ 
mured — “  Hush,  it  sleeps  below*— thy  child !” 
She  covered  her  face  with  both  her  hands, 
and  her  form  shook  convulsively. 

Beside  that  form,  and  before  that  grave, 
knelt.  Maltravers.  There,  vanished  the  last 
remnant  of  his  stoic  pride  ;  and  there-- Eve¬ 
lyn  herself  forgotten— there  did  he  pray  to 
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Heaven  for  pardon  to  himself,  and  blessings 
on  the  heart  he  had  betrayed.  There,  so¬ 
lemnly  did  he  vow  the  remainder  of  his  years 
to  guard,  from  all  future  ill,  the  faithful  and 
childless  mother. 


lockhart’s  life  of  sir  Walter  scott. 
vol.  VI. 

(Continued  from  page  280.) 

“  May  15. — Received  the  melancholy  in¬ 
telligence  that  all  is  over  at  Abbotsford. 

“  Abbotsford ,  May  16. — She  died  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  after  being  very  ill  for  two 
days — easy  at  last.  I  arrived  here  late  last 
night.  Anne  is  worn  out,  and  has  had  hys¬ 
terics,  which  returned  on  my  arrival.  Her 
broken  accents  were  like  those  of  a  child,  the 
language  as  well  as  the  tones  broken,  but  in 
the  most  gentle  voice  of  submission.  ‘  Poor 
mamma — never  return  again — gone  for  ever 
— a  better  place.’  Then,  when  she  came  to 
herself,  she  spoke  with  sense,  freedom,  and 
strength  of  mind,  till  her  weakness  returned. 
It  would  have  been  inexpressibly  moving  to 
me  as  a  stranger — what  was  it  then  to  the 
father  and  the  husband  P  For  myself,  I 
scarce  know  how  I  feel,  sometimes  as  firm  as 
the  Bass  Rock,  sometimes  as  weak  as  the 
water  that  breaks  on  it.  I  am  as  alert  at 
thinking  and  deciding  as  I  ever  was  in  my 
life.  Yet,  when  I  contrast  what  this  place 
now  is,  with  what  it  has  been  not  long  since, 
I  think  my  heart  will  break.  Lonely,  aged, 
deprived  of  my  family — all  but  poor  Anne  ; 
an  impoverished,  an  embarrassed  man,  de¬ 
prived  of  the  sharer  of  my  thoughts  and  coun¬ 
sels,  who  could  always  talk  down  my  sense 
of  the  calamitous  apprehensions  which  break 
the  heart  that  must  bear  them  alone. — Even 
her  foibles  were  of  service  to  me,  by  giving 
me  things  to  think  of  beyond  my  weary  self¬ 
reflections. 

“  I  have  seen  her.  The  figure  I  beheld 
is,  and  is  not  my  Charlotte — my  thirty  years’ 
companion.  There  is  the  same  symmetry  of 
form,  though  those  limbs  are  rigid  which 
were  once  so  gracefully  elastic — but  that  yel¬ 
low  masque,  with  pinched  features,  which 
seems  to  mock  life  rather  than  emulate  it, 
can  it  be  the  face  that  was  once  so  full  of 
lively  expression  ?  I  will  not  look  on  it 
again.  Anne  thinks  her  little  changed,  be¬ 
cause  the  latest  ideas  she  had  formed  of  her 
mother  is  as  she  appeared  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  extreme  pain.  Mine  go  back  to  a 
period  of  comparative  ease.  If  I  write  long 
in  this  way,  I  shall  write  down  my  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  I  should  rather  write  up,  if  I 
could.  I  wonder  how  I  shall  do  with  the 
large  portion  of  thoughts  which  were  hers  for 
thirty  years.  I  suspect  they  will  be  hers  yet 
for  a  long  time  at  least.  But  I  will  not  blaze 
cambric  and  crape  in  the  public  eye,  like  a 
disconsolate  widower,  that  most  affected  of 
all  characters. 


“  May  17 _ Last  night  Anne,  after  con¬ 

versing  with  apparent  ease,  dropped  suddenly 
down  as  she  rose  from  the  supper-table,  and 
lay  six  or  seven  minutes,  as  if  dead.  Clark¬ 
son,  however,  has  no  fear  of  these  affections. 

“  May  18. — Another  day,  and  a  bright  one 
to  the  external  world,  again  opens  on  us  ;  the 
air  soft,  and  the  flowers  smiling,  and  the 
leaves  glittering.  They  cannot  refresh  her  to 
whom  mild  weather  was  a  natural  enjoyment. 
Cerements  of  lead  and  of  wood  already  hold 
her  ;  cold  earth  must  have  her  soon.  But  it 
is  not  my  Charlotte,  it  is  not  the  bride  of  my 
youth,  the  mother  of  my  children,  that  will 
be  laid  among  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh,  which 
we  have  so  often  visited  in  gaiety  and  pas¬ 
time.  No,  no.  She  is  sentient  and  consci¬ 
ous  of  my  emotions  somewhere — somehow  ; 
where  we  cannot  tell ;  how  we  cannot  tell ; 
yet  would  I  not  at  this  moment  renounce  the 
mysterious  yet  certain  hope  that  I  shall  see 
her  in  a  better  world,  for  all  that  this  world 
can  give  me.  The  necessity  of  this  separa¬ 
tion,  that  necessity  which  rendered  it  even  a 
relief,  that  and  patience  must  be  my  comfort. 
I  do  not  experience  those  paroxysms  of  grief 
which  others  do  on  the  same  occasion.  I 
can  exert  myself,  and  speak  even  cheerfully 
with  the  poor  girls.  But  alone,  or  if  any 
thing  touches  me,  the  choking  sensation.  I 
have  been  to  her  room  ;  there  was  no  voice  in 
it—  no  stirring ;  the  pressure  of  the  coffin 
was  visible  on  the  bed,  but  it  had  been  re¬ 
moved  elsewhere ;  all  was  neat,  as  she  loved 
it,  but  all  was  calm — calm  as  death.  I  re¬ 
membered  the  last  sight  of  her ;  she  raised 
herself  in  bed,  and  tried  to  turn  her  eyes  after 
me,  and  said,  with  a  sort  of  smile,  ‘  You  all 
have  such  melancholy  faces.’  These  were 
the  last  words  I  ever  heard  her  utter,  and  I 
hurried  away,  for  she  did  not  seem  quite 
conscious  of  what  she  said  —  when  I  re¬ 
turned,  immediately  departing,  she  was  in  a 
deep  sleep.  It  is  deeper  now.  This  was 
but  seven  days  since. 

“  They  are  arranging  the  chamber  of  death  ; 
that  which  was  long  the  apartment  of  connu¬ 
bial  happiness,  and  of  whose  arrangements 
(better  than  in  richer  houses)  she  was  so 
proud.  They  are  treading  fast  and  thick. 
For  weeks  you  could  have  heard  a  foot-fall. 
Oh,  my  God  !” 

“  May  19. — Anne,  poor  love,  is  ill  with  her 
exertions  and  agitation — cannot  walk — and  is 
still  hysterical,  though  less  so.  I  ordered 
flesh-brush  and  tepid  bath,  which  I  think 
will  bring  her  about.  We  speak  freely  of  her 
whom  we  have  lost,  and  mix  her  name  with 
our  ordinary  conversation.  This  is  the  rule 
of  nature.  AU  primitive  people  speak  of 
their  dead,  and  I  think  virtuously  and  wisely. 
The  idea  of  blotting  the  names  of  those  who 
are  gone  out  of  the  language  and  familiar 
discourse  of  those  to  whom  they  were  dearest, 
is  one  of  the  rules  of  ultra-civilization  which, 
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in  so  many  instances,  strangle  natural  feeling 
by  way  of  avoiding  a  painful  sensation.  The 
Highlanders  speak  of  their  dead  children  as 
freely  as  of  their  living  members ;  how  poor 
Colin  or  Robert  would  have  acted  in  such  or 
such  a  situation.  It  is  a  generous  and  manly 
tone  of  feeling ;  and,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
adopted  without  affectation  or  contradicting 
the  general  habits  of  society,  I  reckon  on  ob¬ 
serving  it.” 

[How  touching  are  these  records  on  the 
days  succeeding  the  funeral:] — “  May  23. — 
The  whole  scene  floats  as  a  sort  of  dream  be¬ 
fore  me — the  beautiful  day,  the  grey  ruins 
covered  and  hidden  among  clouds  of  foliage 
and  flourish,  where  the  grave,  even  in  the 
lap  of  beauty,  lay  lurking  and  gaped  for  its 
prey.  Then  the  grave  looks,  the  hasty  im¬ 
portant  bustle  of  men  with  spades  and  mat¬ 
tocks — the  train  of  carriages — the  coffin  con¬ 
taining  the  creature  that  was  so  long  the 
dearest  on  earth  to  me,  and  whom  I  was  to 
consign  to  the  very  spot  which  in  pleasure- 
parties  we  so  frequently  visited.  It  seems 
still  as  if  this  could  not  be  really  so.  But  it 
is  so — and  duty  to  God  and  to  my  children 
must  teach  me  patience.” 

“  May  25.— This  evening  Walter  left  us, 
being  anxious  to  return  to  his  wife  as  well  as 
to  his  regiment. 

“  May  26. — I  will  go  to  town  on  Monday 
and  resume  my  labours.  Being  now  of  a 
grave  nature,  they  cannot  go  against  the  ge¬ 
neral  temper  of  my  feelings,  and  in  other 
respects  the  exertion,  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  will  do  me  good  ;  besides,  I  must  re¬ 
establish  my  fortune  for  the  sake  of  the 
children,  and  of  my  own  character.  I  have 
not  leisure  to  indulge  the  disabling  and  dis¬ 
couraging  thoughts  that  press  on  me.  Were 
an  enemy  coming  upon  my  house,  would  I 
not  do  my  best  to  fight,  although  oppressed 
in  spirits,  and  shall  a  similar  despondency 
prevent  me  from  mental  exertion  P  It  shall 
not,  by  Heaven !  This  day  and  to-morrow  I 
give  to  the  currency  of  the  ideas  which  have 
of  late  occupied  my  mind,  and  with  Monday 
they  shall  be  mingled  at  least  with  other 
thoughts  and  cares. — Last  night  Charles  and 
I  walked  late  on  the  terrace  at  Kaeside,  when 
the  clouds  seemed  accumulating  in  the  wild¬ 
est  masses  both  on  the  Eildon  Hills  and  other 
mountains  in  the  distance.  This  rough  morn¬ 
ing  reads  the  riddle.  Dull,  drooping,  cheer¬ 
less,  has  this  day  been.  I  cared  not  carry- 
ing  my  own  gloom  to  the  girls,  and  so  sat  in 
my  own  room,  dawdling  with  old  papers, 
which  awakened  as  many  stings  as  if  they 
had  been  the  nest  of  fifty  scorpions.  Then 
the  solitude  seemed  so  absolute — ray  poor 
Charlotte  would  have  been  in  the  room  half-a- 
score  of  times  to  see  if  the  fire  burned,  and  to 
ask  a  hundred  kind  questions.  Well,  that  is 
over — and  if  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  must  be 
remembered  with  patience.” 


[  VI r.  Lockhart  now  illustrates:] — The  price 
received  for  Woodstock  shows  what  eager 
competition  had  beeu  called  forth  among  the 
booksellers  when,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years,  Constable’s  monopoly  of  Sir  Walter’s 
novels  was  abolished  by  their  common  cala¬ 
mity.  The  interest  excited,  not  only  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  England,  but  all  over  civilized  Eu¬ 
rope,  by  the  news  of  Scott’s  misfortunes, 
must  also  have  had  its  influence  in  quicken¬ 
ing  this  commercial  rivalry.  The  reader  need 
hardly  be  told,  that  the  first  meeting  of  James 
Ballantyne  and  Company’s  creditors  witnessed 
the  transformation,  a  month  before  darkly 
prophesied,  of  the  “  Great  Unknown”  into 
the  “  Too-well-known.”  Even  for  those  who 
had  long  ceased  to  entertain  any  doubt  as  to 
the  main  source  at  least  of  the  Waverley  ro¬ 
mances,  there  would  have  been  something 
stirring  in  the  first  confession  of  the  author  ; 
but  it  in  fact  included  the  avowal,  that  he 
had  stood  alone  in  the  work  of  creation ;  and 
when  the  mighty  claim  came  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  announcement  of  personal 
ruin,  the  effect  on  the  community  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  electrical.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
not  the  least  striking  feature  in  the  foregoing 
Diary,  that  it  contains  no  allusion  (save  the 
ominous  one  of  the  1 8th  of  December)  to  this 
long  withheld  revelation.  He  notes  his  pain¬ 
ful  anticipation  of  returning  to  the  Parliament- 
House — monstrari  digito — as  an  insolvent. 
It  does  not  seem  even  to  have  occurred  to 
him,  that  when  he  appeared  there  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  his  creditors  had  heard  his  confes¬ 
sion,  there  could  not  be  many  men  in  the 
place  but  must  gaze  on  his  familiar  features 
with  a  mixture  of  curiosity,  admiration,  and 
sympathy,  of  which  a  hero  in  the  moment  of 
victory  might  have  been  proud — which  might 
have  swelled  the  heart  of  a  martyr  as  he  was 
bound  to  the  stake. — The  universal  feeling 
was,  I  believe,  much  what  the  late  amiable 
and  accomplished  Earl  of  Dudley  expressed 
to  Mr.  Morritt  when  the  news  reached  them 
at  Brighton.  “  Scott  ruined !”  said  he,  “  the 
author  of  Waverley  ruined  !  Good  God,  let 
every  man  to  whom  he  has  given  months  of 
delight  give  him  a  sixpence,  and  he  will  rise 
to-morrow  morning  richer  than  Rothschild  !” 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  book,  which  it 
was  known  he  had  been  writing  during  this 
crisis  of  distress,  should  have  been  expected 
with  solicitude.  Shall  we  find  him,  asked 
thousands,  to  have  been  master  truly  of  his 
genius  in  the  moment  of  this  ordeal  ?  Shall 
we- trace  any  thing  of  his  own  experiences  in 
the  construction  of  his  imaginary  personages 
and  events  ? 

[It  is  then  noticed  :] — There  is  one  cha¬ 
racter  of  considerable  importance  which  the 
reviewer  does  not  allude  to.  If  he  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  the  slightest  tincture  of  his 
author’s  fondness  for  dogs,  he  would  not  have 
failed  to  say  something  of  the  elaborate  and 
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affectionate  portraitnre  of  old  Maida,  under 
the  name  of  Bevis. 

The  success  of  this  novel  was  great :  large 
as  the  price  was,  its  publishers  had  no  reason 
to  repent  their  bargain  ;  and  of  course  the  ra¬ 
pid  receipt  of  such  a  sum  as  8,000/.,  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  hardly  three  months’  labour,  highly 
gratified  the  body  of  creditors,  whose  debtor 
had  devoted  to  them  whatever  labour  his 
health  should  henceforth  permit  him  to  per¬ 
form. 

(To  be  continued.') 


lookers  residence  at  otes,  near  har- 
low. 

Mr.  Locre  resided,  for  the  benefit  of  its  sa¬ 
lubrious  air,  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of 
his  life,  almost  entirely  at  Otes  Manor  House, 
near  Harlow,  in  Essex,  then  the  seat  of  Sir 
Francis  Masham,  whose  lady,  Damaris,  was 
daughter  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  author  of  the  In¬ 
tellectual  System.  Here  he  died,  in  October, 
1704,  and  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Churchyard  of  High  Laver,  under  a  black 
marble  grave-stone,  which,  some  years  since, 
was  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  P. 
Budworth.  Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding ,  his  work  on  Education ,  and 
his  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  were 
published  during  his  residence  here ;  and 
his  published  Letters  to  his  friends  were, 
during  a  period  of  many  years,  dated  from 
this  interesting  spot.  The  house  was  en¬ 
tirely  taken  down  about  sixteen  years  since, 
and  nothing  remains  but  the  marks  of  the 
foundation  walls  in  the  grass,  and  the  fine 
old  trees  which  are  represented  behind  the 
residence. 


^ptvtt  of  JBtScoberp. 

arcana  of  science  and  art,  for  1838. 

[This  year’s  volume  is  rich  in  novelty,  inte¬ 
rest,  and  general  attractiveness.] 

Among  the  more  striking  novelties  in  the 
Mechanical  section,  are  the  Facts,  on  Steam 
Locomotion,  elicited  at  the  late  Anniversary 
of  the  British  Association  ;  some  valuable 
Engineering  papers  ;  Electric  and  Hydraulic 
Telegraphs  ;  an  Improvement  in  Wollaston’s 
Goniometer  ;  a  new  Pocket-box  Circle  ;  some 
very  important  Results  of  Hot  and  Cold 
Air  Blasts  in  the  Reduction  of  Iron  ;  the 
application  of  Electro-magnetism  as  a  Motive 
Power;  and  Improvements  in  the  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Caoutchouc. 

The  Chemical  section  is  copious,  some¬ 
what  beyond  previous  limit ;  inasmuch  as  it 
comprises  the  recent  Researches  in  Voltaic 
Electricity  and  Electro-magnetism,  inquiries 
of  inestimable  importance  to  the  scientific 
world.  Among  the  most  prominent  papers 
is  one  on  the  Incidental  Production  of  Cya¬ 
nide  of  Potassium  in  the  manufacture  of  Cast 
Iron ;  M.  Gay-Lussac,  on  the  Burning  of 
Limestone  ;  several  interesting  Phenomena 
of  Light,  and  Sir  David  Brewster’s  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  Vegetable  Origin  of  the  Dia¬ 
mond  ;  a  New  Voltaic  Battery  ;  a  Method  of 
Analyzing  Organic  Compounds,  and  the 
Present  State  of  Organic  Chemistry ;  the 
Examination  of  the  “  Arsenicated  Candles,” 
meriting  place  in  a  popular  work ;  the  Con¬ 
gelation  of  Mercury  by  Natural  Cold  ;  the 
Production  of  Artificial  Rubies ;  a  curious 
Investigation  of  the  Ashes  of  Plants  ;  Mr. 
Crosse’s  own  Report,  ab  incepto,  of  his  Re¬ 
searches  in  Galvanism ;  and  several  New 
Processes,  and  Modes  of  preparing  New 
Chemicals. 

In  Natural  History ,  the  section  Zoology 
comprises  records  of  rare  occurrences  of  Spe- 
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cies  ;  characters  of  New  Forms ;  and  many 
valuable  inquiries  into  the  Animal  Economy, 
as  the  changes  in  the  Ova  of  Fishes,  a  pecu¬ 
liar  Structure  in  Shells,  the  Hybernation  of 
Animals,  the  Growth  of  Polypidoms,  Changes 
in  Crustacea,  the  Developement  of  Deca- 
podes,  &c.  The  papers  on  the  European 
Bison,  the  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Animals,  and  the  Snake-like  Proteus,  com¬ 
bine  popular  interest  with  their  technological 
value.  A  few  pages  follow,  of  Selections 
from  the  Proceedings  of  the  London  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Society.  In  this  department  are  also 
recorded  the  formation  of  an  Ornithological 
Society  ;  and  the  reception  in  this  country  of 
a  Young  Female  Oran-Outang,  whose  habits 
and  characteristic  traits  are  cleverly  detailed. 
In  Botany  are  some  newly  noticed  processes 
in  Vegetable  Physiology  ;  and  the  discovery 
of  a  magnificent  Tropical  Water-lily  has 
supplied  the  Frontispiece  to  the  volume.  This 
splendid  plant  has  been  named  in  honour  of 
her  Majesty  ;  and  may  the  cognomen  prove 
auspicious  to  science ! 

In  the  section  of  Geology  will  be  found 
illustrated  records  of  the  occurrence  of  New 
Fossil  Organic  Remains;  the  past  year 
having  been  unusually  fruitful  in  these  relics 
of  a  former  world. 

Under  Astronomical  and  Meteorological 
Phenomena  are  recorded  the  notes  of  several 
observers  of  the  November  Asteroids  and 
Aurora  Borealis ;  with  the  construction  of 
three  new  Anemometers  and  a  Rain-Gauge. 
Dr.  Armstrong  has  again  obligingly  commu¬ 
nicated  the  yearly  Meteorological  Summary. 

In  the  remaining  departments  will  be  found 
described  Heathcoat’s  Steam-plough  ;  Reid’s 
Improved  Hydraulic  Engine  ;  a  New  Boiler 
for  Heating  by  Hot  Water ;  and,  by  taking 
“  time  by  the  forelock,’’  Dr.  Arnott’s  Ther¬ 
mometer  Stove,  and  Joyce’s  New  Heating 
Process. 

[We  add  the  Obituary  as  heretofore  : — ] 

Obituary  of  Persons  eminent  in  Science  and 
Art,  1837. 

Dr.  Edward  Turner,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  the  London  University.  His 
Elements  of  Chemistry  have  enjoyed  an 
uncommon  degree  of  popularity,  and  are  re¬ 
markable  for  clearness  and  precision,  both  in 
the  description  of  his  experiments,  and  in  the 
deduction  of  his  theory. 

Dr.  William  Ritchie,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  at  the  London  University, 
“  an  experimenter  of  great  ingenuity  and 
merit.” 

Mr.  J.  D.  Broughton,  F.R.S,  an  eminent 
Physiologist. 

Dr.  Adam  Afzelius,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Dietetics,  at  Upsala ;  one  of  the 
last  surviving  pupils  of  Linnaeus,  and  a  Bota¬ 
nist  of  great  learning  and  acquirements. 


Professor  Moichini,  of  Rome,  chiefly  known 
for  his  experiment  on  the  magnetizing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  violet  rays  in  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum,  doubted  by  Configliachi  and  Berard, 
but  verified  by  our  justly  celebrated  country¬ 
woman,  Mrs.  Somerville. 

Edward  Turner  Bennett,  Esq.,  successively 
Secretary  to  the  Zoological  Club,  the  Lin- 
nsean  Society,  and  the  Zoological  Society. 
u  His  duties  were  performed  with  such  zeal, 
talent,  and  extensive  information,  as  can  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  watching  his  labours,  and  of  acting 
with  him.  His  published  works  are  not, 
perhaps,  equivalent  in  importance  to  his 
deservedly  high  character  as  a  naturalist. 
His  knowledge  of  zoological  literature  was 
even,  perhaps,  more  extensive  than  that  of 
any  other  person  in  this  country. 

Thos.  Ball,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Tiarks,  F.R.S.,  a  very  careful  and 
efficient  practical  Astronomer. 

Dr.  James  Woodroffe,  of  Castle  Carey, 
Somerset,  Botanist. 

Joseph  Spars  hall,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  a  well- 
known  practical  Entomologist. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Nitsch,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  Halle  ;  a  distin¬ 
guished  Entomologist  and  Ornithologist. 

Henry  Adolph  Schrader,  Professor  of  Bo¬ 
tany,  at  Gottingen  ;  author  of  the  celebrated 
Flora  Germanic  a. 

Robert  John  Thornton,  M.D.,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Botanist. 

Thos.  Henry  Colebrooke,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Oriental  scholars 
of  Europe,  and  as  eminent  for  his  scientific 
ardour. 

Mr.  Edward  Donovan,  F.L.S.,  author  of 
various  splendidly  illustrated  works  on  the 
Zoology  of  this  country,  and  on  the  Insects 
of  India  and  New  Holland. 

John  Latham,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Father  of 
the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Linnsean 
Society,  who  devoted  himself  to  his  favourite 
science  of  Ornithology  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  extended  to  his  96th  year.  His  great 
works  are,  Index  Ornithologicus ,  2  vols.  4to. 
1790;  and  A  General  History  of  Birds, 
10  vols.  4to.  1821 — 1824. 

Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  forty  years  a 
fellow  of  the  Linnsean  Society  ;  and  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Horticultural  Society  at  its  first 
establishment,  to  whose  Transactions  he 
contributed  sixty-four  papers.  Mr.  Sabine 
was  likewise  an  active  and  valuable  member 
of  the  Zoological  Society. 

Mr.  John  Hay,  of  Edinburgh,  Garden- 
Architect. 

John  Linnell  Bond,  Esq.,  Architect,  who 
designed  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  made  all  the 
necessary  estimates  for  the  projector,  the  late 
Mr.  George  Dodd,  engineer. 

Fontana,  the  celebrated  Engraver. 
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Dr.  Uwins,  author  of  Treatises  on  Indi¬ 
gestion,  the  Brain,  Nervous  System,  &c. 

Dr.  Lloyd,  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  who  was  President  of  the  British 
Association  at  their  meeting  in  1835. 

Baron  Alibert,  the  celebrated  Parisian 
physician. 

William  Daniell,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Captain  William  Mudge,  R.N.,  an  officer 
of  the  highest  attainments  and  scientific 
skill,  who  conducted  for  five  or  six  years  the 
Nautical  Survey  of  Ireland,  now  in  progress. 

Viscount  Kingsborough,  Antiquarian. 

H.  Storer,  Architectural  draughtsman  and 
Engraver. 

John  Constable,  R.  A. 

W.  Woolnoth,  Engraver. 

Van  Hool,  Sculptor,  Antwerp. 

Aloysius  Hirt,  Archaeology  and  Architec¬ 
ture,  Berlin. 


WATEll  OF  LONDON. 

In  a  late  report  made  by  Professor  Brande 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
on  the  state  of  the  spring  water  in  the  wells 
of  London,  many  of  them  are  represented  as 
contaminated  by  oozings  and  leakages  from 
the  adjacent  gas-pipes  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  the  water  quite  unfit  for  use.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  only  source  of  contami¬ 
nation  ;  for  Mr.  Brande  states,  in  his  Manual 
of  Chemistry ,  that  the  springs  of  London 
not  unfrequently  contain  various  impurities 
of  organic  origin,  sometimes  in  very  sensible 
quantities.  These  are  derived  from  neigh¬ 
bouring  sewers,  and  very  frequently  from 
churchyards,  such  being  the  situation,  as 
Mr.  Brande  observes,  generally  chosen  for 
the  parish  pump.  This  disgusting  source  of 
water  should,  at  all  events,  be  avoided,  and 
the  disgraceful  system  of  burying  the  dead  in 
the  streets  of  London  should  be  authoritatively 
discontinued.  It  is  not  only  repulsive,  but 
dangerous  as  a  source  of  infection.  The  ca¬ 
sual  observer  is  not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
this  evil,  and  of  the  extraordinary  heaps  of 
bodies  which,  in  many  of  the  London  church¬ 
yards,  lie  just  beneath  the  service.  St.  Cle¬ 
ment’s  in  the  Strand,  is  a  fair  average  speci¬ 
men;  but  there  are  many  infinitely  worse; 
and,  all  those  churchyards  which  are  raised 
considerably  above  the  streets,  such  as  St. 
Bride’s,  St.  Andrew’s,  St.  James’s,  Barking 
churchyard,  and  hundreds  of  others,  are  en¬ 
tire  formations,  as  a  geologist  would  say,  of 
bones,  bodies,  and  coffins,  in  different  states 
of  decomposition.  —  Times. 

©l)t  -Public  journals. 


WHAT  IS  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE  P 

[In  the  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Ilevieiv, 
just  published,  occurs  the  following  masterly 
exposition  of  the  fallacies  which  are  mixed  up 


with  what  is  in  the  parlance  of  the  day, 
termed  “  Useful  Knowledge.”] 

Utilitarianism,  as  concerns  morals,  we  sus¬ 
pect  has  had  its  day.  Bentham  himself  did 
perceive  at  last,  as  he  tells  us,  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  call  a  murder  useless,  or  its  pre¬ 
vention  useful.  Is  this  word  “  useful,” 
however,  we  would  still  ask,  a  more  exhaus¬ 
tive  designation  of  science  P  The  things 
treated  of  are  useful,  undoubtedly ;  the 
smoke-jack  is  useful  for  roasting  mutton;  the 
melting- vat  and  the  moulds  are  useful  for  the 
formation  of  soap  and  candles ;  and  thence 
it  is  assumed  that  an  acquaintance  with  the 
mechanism  of  these  implements  is  useful  to 
the  gentleman  who  is  to  make  use  of  their 
products.  Now  the  dinner,  we  readily  admit 
is  useful,  very  useful,  to  the  hungry  student, 
the  candles  to  a  diligent,  the  soap  to  a 
cleanly  one ;  but  unless  you  can  prove  that 
the  reader  of  your  pamphlets  is  better  sup¬ 
plied  with  these  articles  than  he  would  have 
been  if  he  had  left  the  theory  as  well  as  prac¬ 
tice  of  their  manipulation  to  his  cook  or  his 
chandler,  you  have  no  right,  either  because 
the  machines  are  useful  or  their  products  are 
useful,  to  transfer  that  epithet  from  the 
things  to  the  knowledge  of  them;  you  might 
full  as  well  call  it  fuliginous  knowledge,  or 
greasy  science,  or  unsavoury  literature,  or 
style  the  authors  of  such  books  saponaceous 
professors. 

Still  it  may  be  replied  that  this  sort  of 
knowledge  is  useful,  not  because  the  objects 
it  treats  of  are  serviceable,  but  because  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  manufacturing  processes 
benefits  the  mind  by  exercising  and  expand¬ 
ing  its  faculties.  A  most  legitimate  argu¬ 
ment,  doubtless ;  but  which  requires  two 
things  to  be  proved :  first,  that  familiar 
knowledge  of  mechanical  and  material  arts 
does  exert  an  eminently  good  influence  on 
the  human  mind ;  secondly,  that  certain 
other  sciences,  to  which  you  refuse  the  appel¬ 
lation,  whatever  they  be,  are  not,  in  this  res¬ 
pect,  at  least  equally  useful. 

We  will  put  the  case  so :  “  The  Baconian 
philosophy,  having,  for  its  object  the  increase 
of  human  pleasures  and  the  decrease  of  hu¬ 
man  pains,  has  on  this  principle  made  all  its 
brilliant  discoveries  in  the  physical  world,  and 
having  thereby  effected  our  vast  progress  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  has  proved  itself  to  be  the 
one  and  all-sufficient  philosophy.”  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  we  doubt  whether  modern 
science  has  had  the  object  here  ascribed  to 
it  so  exclusively  in  its  view.  Let  us  take 
some  of  its  branches  whose  progress  has  been 
most  decided  of  late.  Astronomy  may  occur 
to  our  readers.  It  is  well  known  that  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  certain 
satellites  is  useful  to  the  masters  of  vessels, 
inasmuch  as  it  enables  exploring  parties,  by 
ascertaining  exact  positions,  to  lay  down  in 
their  charts  headlands  and  rocks  with  more 
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consummate  nicety.  But  was  this  the  object 
which  animated  Laplace  in  his  profound 
mathematical  studies,  or  was  it  this  which 
pointed  our  HerschePs  telescope  at  the  Geor- 
gium  Sidus  or  the  binary  stars  ?  Does  this, 
or  any  other  practical  object,  give  the  interest 
to  his  gigantic  hypothesis  which  represents 
the  Milky-way  as  a  shoal  of  sun,  among 
which  our  own  is  as  one  pebble  of  the  sea- 
beach,  and  which  points  to  hundreds  of  visi¬ 
ble  nebulse  as  to  similar  shoals  ?  Is  not  rather 
the  cognizance  of  these  astounding  regions 
grand  enough  to  be  desirable  for  its  own 
sake  P  If  we  turn  from  infinite  space  to  im¬ 
measurable  time,  from  astronomy  to  geology, 
a  science  which  has  been  born  under  our  eyes, 
will  any  one  undertake  to  say  that  Cuvier, 
when  he  built  up  anew  the  monsters  of  the 
primeval  waters, .had  in  view  any  practical 
employment  of  the  Saurian  tribes,  or  that  all 
the  laborious  surveys  of  strata  have  been 
registered  by  his  fellow-workmen  with  an  aim 
to  the  only  practical  use  which  may  be  in¬ 
cidentally  derived  from  such  knowledge — to 
wit,  a  surer  mode  of  searching  for  coals,  and 
perhaps  for  some  other  minerals  ?  Take  all 
the  other  branches  of  natural  history,  and  the 
publications  they  have  occasioned.  Does 
any  one  suppose  that  among  the  myriads  of 
insects,  and  fishes,  and  plants,  of  mosses, 
and  fungi,  and  shells,  that  have  been 
classed  and  delineated,  there  is  above  one  or 
two  that  will  thereby  be  brought  into  actual 
service?  The  popularity  of  White’s  Selbourne 
might  give  a  juster  view  of  the  interest  which 
the  mind  takes  in  acquaintance  with  living 
nature.  The  Zoological  Society  proposed  to 
itself  two  objects — the  exhibition  of  remark¬ 
able  animals,  and  the  introduction  of  new 
sorts  of  poultry.  Its  gardens  attract  thou¬ 
sands  of  curious  observers :  its  breeding-farm 
is  forgotten.  The  populace  of  London,  in 
fine,  have  a  more  disinterested  and  deeper 
view  of  science  than  the  utiliser  of  knowledge. 
We  might  add  to  these  useless  sciences  the 
philosophy  of  language,  as  advanced  in  our 
days  by  the  Grimms,  &c.,  and  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  origin  of  races,  or  may  shed  on 
the  construction  of  the  human  mind.  Are 
these  things  worthy  to  be  known  for  their 
own  sakes  ? 

But  further — we  doubt  whether  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  philosophic  labour  to  a  definite  end  is, 
after  all,  so  likely  to  lead  even  to  practical 
discovery,  as  that  more  liberal  mode  of  in¬ 
quiry  which  examines  freely  the  constitution 
of  matter — if  we  are  allowed  to  speak  only  of 
matter — and  leaves  to  the  practitioners  of 
useful  arts  the  application  of  such  results  as 
they  can  select  and  adopt  for  their  several 
purposes.  The  alchemists  were  certainty  the 
most  practical  of  all  analysts ;  they  went 
straight-forward  to  the  creation  of  wealth  and 
the  preservation  of  health ;  but  though  they 
picked  up  some  things  by  the  way,  they  were 


certainly  not  the  most  fruitful  investigators. 
We  are  confirmed  in  this  view  by  observing 
that  for  our  new  mechanical  powers  and  their 
adaptations,  our  steam-engines  and  power- 
looms,  this  country  is  indebted  not  to  pure 
mathematicians  or  to  mixed  mathematicians, 
but  precisely  to  the  class  above  indicated,  to 
men  not  of  science  but  business, — Watt, 
Arkwright,  Hargreaves,  Fulton ;  nay,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  improvements  of  these 
machines  are  brought  about  as  much  at  least 
by  the  workmen  themselves  as  by  their  mas¬ 
ters.  Agriculture  owes  almost  nothing  of  its 
advance,  even  indirectly,  to  our  philosophers. 
We  hope  that  the  society  which  is  about  to 
be  instituted  may  remove  this  reproach  from 
modern  science. 

Again,  we  are  doubtful  whether  the  new 
philosophy,  if  it  be  the  parent  of  our  mecha¬ 
nical  improvements,  have  done  quite  so  much, 
for  the  physical  good  of  the  country,  except 
in  the  important  departments  of  medicine  and 
surgery — for  which  we  make  a  ready  and 
grateful  exception — as  it  lays  claim  to.  Na¬ 
tural  industry  stimulated  by  our  climate,  has 
done  something.  But  if  we  look  to  the  mass 
of  the  population — to  which  we  ought  to  look' 
in  this  matter — there  is  not  much  to  boast  oif 
in  the  condition  of  our  agricultural  labourer. 
We  doubt  whether  he  might  not,  profitably 
to  himself,  change  places  with  the  peasant  of 
Andalusia,  a  country  where  the  mechanical 
arts  are  almost  unknown.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  the  Spanish  artisan  who,  when  a  job  is 
offered  him,  opens  his  strong-box,  and  if  he 
finds  a  crown  there,  civilly  declines  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and  rather  goes  out  to  take  the  sun,  as 
his  phrase  is,  with  his  wife  and  family — and 
a  bright  sun  it  is — he  would  be  a  fool,  if  he 
consented  to  immure  himself  and  his  children 
from  twelve  or  fourteen  years  upwards,  in  the 
sweltering  din  of  a  Manchester  factory  for 
the  waking  hours  of  their  existence.  And 
now  that  we  are  on  this  point,  we  beg  leave 
to  tell  the  professors  of  manufacturing  philo¬ 
sophy,  that  they  have  indeed  been  Utilita¬ 
rians  here  with  a  vengeance.  They  have 
broken  through,  in  their  practice,  the  plain¬ 
est  rule  of  that  better  philosophy,  which  they 
revile,  but  which,  more  human  than  they, 
declares  that  each  individual  man,  woman, 
and  child,  shall  be  regarded  as  an  object,  not 
as  an  implement;  and  they  have  made  the 
two  or  three  millions  of  human  beings,  whom 
their  machinery  has  called  into  existence, 
blood,  bone,  and  marrow,  as  much  parts  and 
portions  of  that  machinery  as  any  of  the 
wheels,  cranks,  or  levers,  which  go  to  its 
construction.  What  would  Plato  say,  whose 
ideal  Republic  is  justly  termed  by  Dr.  Ritter 
one  great  University — what  would  that  benig¬ 
nant  old  philosopher  say,  if  he  could  rise  from 
his  Athenian  grave,  and  should  be  told,  not 
of  the  infants  whose  health,  and  spirits,  and 
life  were  worn  away  in  these  prisons — we 
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would  not  mention  this  to  him — hut,  if  he 
were  told  that  these  hundreds  of  thousands 
had  been  brought  lorth  in  the  creation  of  new 
arts,  by  which  the  State  proclaimed  that  it 
had  profited  wonderfully  in  war  and  peace ; 
yet  that  neither  lor  their  religious  improve¬ 
ment,  nor  their  moral  culture,  nor  their  intel¬ 
lectual  advancement,  nor  even  their  manly 
recreations,  had  the  mechanical  Philosophy 
which  boasted  them  for  her  children,  asked 
the  State  to  make  one  single  provision,  but 
had  left  them  and  their  little  ones  steeped  in 
gin,  and  filth,  and  recklessness,  as  if  the 
grass  still  grew  where  their  towns  had  sprung 
up  P  He  would  say,  if  we  are  not  much  mis¬ 
taken,  or  wo»ild  bring  forward  his  revered 
master  using  his  favourite  illustration,  and 
saying,  that  this  must  be  a  philosophy  for 
the  work  and  not  for  the  workman — for  the 
shoe ,  and  not  for  the  shoemaker.  u  As  for 
your  printed  stuffs,”  Socrates  might  add, 
“  they  may  be  very  good  and  stout,  though 
to  my  taste,  the  patterns  are  not  very  beautiful. 
I  dare  say,  however,  you  have  made  them  as 
beautiful  as  you  are  able ;  but  with  regard  to 
your  men,  sound  as  the  material  of  their 
minds  appears  to  be,  I  do  not  see  that,  bar¬ 
barians  as  you  are,  you  have  done  any  thing 
to  make  them  either  good  or  beautiful.  You 
ought  to  reverse  the  order  of  your  proceedings. 
You  should  first  endeavour  to  strengthen  the 
staple,  and  refine  the  texture  of  your  work¬ 
men’s  souls,  to  imbue  them  with  true  wisdom 
to  tinge  them  with  liberal  learning  :  after¬ 
wards  I  have  no  objection  that  you  should 
make  your  gown-pieces  as  cheap,  your  stock¬ 
ings  as  fine,  and  your  fancy-goods  as  fanciful 
as  you  will.” 

For  these  reasons,  we  do  not  agree  that 
the  animating  principle  of  modern  science 
has  been  the  sole  search  for  manufacturing 
truth ;  that  the  mind  of  Davy,  for  instance, 
though  he  invented  the  safety-lamp,  was  a 
sheer  utensil  of  Apothecaries’  Hall,  or  the 
dye-house;  nor,  secondly,  that  our  mecha¬ 
nical  improvements  are  at  all  exclusively 
owing  to  that  philosophy — rather  we  should 
say  to  practical  energy,  stimulated  by  wants 
which  are  unknown  to  milder  climates ; 
lastly,  we  are  well  assured,  that  a  system 
which,  whether  in  morals  or  scieuce,  aims 
exclusively  at  the  mere  removal  of  pain  and 
production  of  pleasure,  call  it  even  Baconism, 
has  no  right  whatever  to  proclaim  itself  the 
one  and  all-sufficient  philosophy.  Else,  if 
you  could  only  clothe  your  people  warmly, 
and  feed  them  well,  it  would  be  indifferent 
whether  that  people  were  Biscayans  or  Nea¬ 
politans,  Belgians  or  Prussians. 


GEOGRAPHY  OF  VENUS  AND  MARS. 

Notwithstanding  the  dense  atmosphere 
of  Venus,  and  the  clouds  in  which  it  is  en¬ 
veloped,  M.  Schroeter  succeeded,  by  a  series 
of  nicely  conducted  observations,  in  detect¬ 


ing  the  existence  of  mountains  of  conside¬ 
rable  elevation  on  that  planet.  This  was 
effected  by  observations  made  on  that  part 
of  the  planet  which  separates  the  ^hemi- 
sphere  illuminated  by  the  sun  from  the  un¬ 
enlightened  part.  If  we  suppose  the  diurnal 
rotation  of  tne  planet  to  be  in  such  a  direc¬ 
tion  that  the  unenlightened  part  of  the  sur¬ 
face  may  move  towards  the  enlightened  part, 
then  the  portion  to  which  Schroeter  directed 
his  observation  was  that  part  at  which  it  was 
the  dawn  of  morning.  If  mountains  of  any 
considerable  elevation  existed  in  that  region 
at  the  time  of  the  observation,  he  knew  that 
their  summits  would  be  tipped  with  light 
when  the  region  of  the  planet  at  their  bases 
would  be  wrapped  in  the  shades  of  night ; 
so  that  he  expected  to  observe  small  illumi¬ 
nated  spots  in  the  invisible  partof  the  planet’s 
surface,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  enlightened  part.  In  the  event 
of  the  existence  of  any  very  lofty  summits, 
the  probability  of  succeeding  in  such  an  ob¬ 
servation  was  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  their  elevation  would  cause  them  to  be 
crowned  with  everlasting  snow.  In  this  course 
of  observations,  Schroeter  succeeded,  and 
established  the  fact,  that  the  surface  of  the 
planet  Venus  is  diversified  by  mountain  and 
valley  like  the  earth. 

But  the  geographical  character  of  the 
surface  of  Mars  has  been  ascertained  with 
greater  precision,  owing  to  the  greater  clear¬ 
ness  of  his  atmosphere.  On  this  planet. 
Sir  John  Herschel  has  been  able  to  observe, 
with  perfect  distinctness,  the  outlines  of 
continents  and  oceans.  The  land  on  Mars 
is  distinguished  by  a  red  hue,  which  imparts 
to  the  planet  the  ruddy  appearance  which  it 
has  when  viewed  by  ordinary  telescopes,  and 
which  its  light  exhibits  even  to  the  naked 
eye.  This  redness  Herschel  ascribes  to  a 
quality  in  the  prevailing  soil,  like  that  which 
our  red  sandstone  districts  would  exhibit  to 
an  observer  beholding  the  earth  from  the 
surface  of  Mars.  The  seas  of  Mars  have  a 
greenish  hue,  altogether  resembling  the  co¬ 
lour  of  our  own.  These  diversities  of  colour 
and  form  in  the  different  tracts  of  the  planet 
are  not  always  visible,  and  when  visible  are 
not  always  equally  distinct,  because  of  the 
varying  transparency  of  the  atmosphere. 
But  when  they  are  distinctly  visible  they 
never  vary  their  form ,  as  the  varieties  of 
light  and  shade  on  most  of  the  other  planets 
are  wont  to  do ;  plainly  showing  that  they  are 
real  geographical  lines  of  demarcation,  and 
not  any  deceptive  or  shifting  appearances  of 
an  atmospheric  kind. — Monthly  Chronicle. 


INDEPENDENCE  OF  AUTHORS. 

Friendless,  isolated,  powerless  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  amidst  the  noisier  applicants  that  be¬ 
siege  our  legislature,  the  Men  of  Books  are 
still  the  authorities  and  inspirers  of  the  Men 
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of  Action.  Not  a  legislature  that  has  not 
borrowed  his  wisdom  or  nourished  his  elo¬ 
quence  from  the  pages  of  the  tranquil  and 
solitary  student.  A  people  has  a  deep  and 
everlasting  interest  in  the  independence  of 
its  men  of  letters  :  leave  them  poor,  and  you 
make  them  servile  ;  make  them  servile,  and 
they  become  dishonest.  The  time  has  passed 
when  a  jesting  patron  could  say,  “  Keep  your 
poet  poor;”  the  maxim  was  applied  to  Dry- 
den.  Poverty  did  not  make  Dryden  a  poet, 
but  it  made  him  a  truckler  and  a  slave.  Let 
literature  be  above  the  necessity  of  patrons 
and  of  pensions.  Do  not  drive,  as  in  instances 
alike  mournful  and  illustrious  you  have  too 
often  done,  that  genius  which  can  equally 
pervert  as  enforce  the  truth,  into  bartering 
its  divine  birthright  for  the  mess  of  potage. 
How  many  dangerous  prejudices,  how  many 
rank  abuses,  how  many  errors,  injurious  to 
a  whole  nation,  have  sprung  from  the  bought 
advocacy  of  writers,  forced  to  be  hirelings, 
because  condemned  to  be  beggars. — Ibid. 


OLIVER  TWIST  OUT  OF  TROUBLE  AND  IN 
THE  COUNTRY. 

[The  following  is  in  Mr.  Dickens’s  best  des¬ 
criptive  style,  and  is  a  happy  relief  to  the 
sufferings  of  poor  Oliver.] 

Who  can  describe  the  pleasure  and  delight, 
the  peace  of  mind  and  soft  tranquillity,  which 
the  sickly  boy  felt  in  the  balmy  air,  and 
among  the  green  hills  and  rich  woods  of  an 
inland  village  !  Who  can  tell  how  scenes  of 
peace  and  quietude  sink  into  the  minds  of 
pain-worn  dwellers  in  close  and  noisy  places, 
and  carry  their  own  freshness  deep  into'their 
jaded  hearts?  Men  who  have  lived  in  crowded 
pent-up  streets  through  whole  lives  of 
toil,  and  never  wished  for  change ;  men  to 
whom  custom  has  indeed  been  second  nature, 
and  who  have  come  almost  to  love  each 
brick  and  stone  that  formed  the  narrow  boun¬ 
daries  of  their  daily  walks — even  they  with 
the  hand  of  death  upon  them,  have  been 
known  to  yearn  at  last  for  one  short  glimpse 
of  Nature’s  face,  and  carried  far  from  the 
scenes  of  their  old  pains  and  pleasures,  have 
seemed  to  pass  at  once  into  a  new  state  of 
being,  and  crawling  forth  from  day  to  day  to 
some  green  sunny  spot,  have,  had  such  me¬ 
mories  wakened  up  within  them  by  the  mere 
sight  of  sky,  and  hill,  and  plain,  and  glis¬ 
tening  water,  that  a  foretaste  of  Heaven  itself 
has  soothed  their  quick  decline,  and  they 
have  sunk  into  their  tombs  as  peacefully  as 
the  sun,  whose  setting  they  watched  from 
their  lonely  chamber  window  but  a  few  hours 
before,  faded  from  their  dim  and  feeble  sight ! 
1  he  memories  which  peaceful  country  scenes 
call  up,  are  not  of  this  world,  or  of  its 
thoughts  or  hopes.  Their  gentle  influence 
may  teach  us  to  weave  fresh  garlands  for  the 
graves  of  those  we  loved,  may  purify  our 


thoughts,  and  bear  down  before  it  old  enmity 
and  hatred ;  but,  beneath  all  this  there  lingers 
in  the  least  reflective  mind  a  vague  and  half- 
formed  consciousness  of  having  held  such 
feelings  long  before  in  some  remote  and  dis¬ 
tant  time,  which  calls  up  solemn  thoughts  of 
distant  times  to  come,  and  bends  down  pride 
and  worldliness  beneath  it. 

it  was  a  lovely  spot  to  which  they  repaired, 
and  Oliver,  whose  days  had  been  spent  among 
squalid  crowds,  and  in  the  midst  of  noise  and 
brawling,  seemed  to  enter  upon  a  new  exist¬ 
ence  there.  The  rose  and  honey-suckle 
clung  to  the  cottage  walls,  the  ivy  crept 
round  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  the 
garden-flowers  perfumed  the  air  with  deli¬ 
cious  odours.  Hard  by,  was  a  little  church¬ 
yard  :  not  crowded  with  tall,  unsightly  grave¬ 
stones,  but  full  of  humble  mounds  covered 
with  fresh  turf  and  moss,  beneath  which,  the 
old  people  of  the  village  lay  at  rest.  Oliver 
often  wandered  here,  and,  thinking  of  the 
wretched  grave  in  which  his  mother  lay, 
would  sometimes  set  him  down  and  sob 
unseen  ;  but,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
deep  sky  overhead,  he  would  cease  to  think 
of  her  as  lying  in  the  ground,  and  weep  for 
her  sadly,  but  without  pain. 

It  was  a  happy  time.  The  days  were 
peaceful  and  serene,  and  the  nights  brought 
with  them  no  fear  or  care,  no  languishing  in 
a  wretched  prison,  or  associating  with 
wretched  men  :  nothing  but  pleasant  and 
happy  thoughts.  Every  morning  he  went  to 
a  white-headed  old  gentleman,  who  lived 
near  the  little  church,  who  taught  him  to 
read  better  and  to  write,  and  spoke  so  kindly, 
and  took  such  pains,  that  Oliver  could  never 
try  enough  to  please  him.  Then  he  would 
walk  with  Mrs.  Maylie  and  Rose,  and  hear 
them  talk  of  books,  or  perhaps  sit  near  them 
in  some  shady  place,  and  listen  whilst  the 
young  lady  read,  which  he  could  have  done 
till  it  grew  too  dark  to  see  the  letters.  Then 
he  had  his  own  lesson  for  the  next  day  to 
prepare,  and  at  this  he  would  work  hard  in  a 
little  room  which  looked  into  the  garden,  till 
evening  came  slowly  on,  when  the  ladies 
would  walk  out  again,  and  he  with  them  : 
listening  with  such  pleasure  to  all  they  said 
and  so  happy  if  they  wanted  a  flower  that  he 
could  climb  to  reach,  or  had  forgotten  any 
thing  he  could  run  to  fetch,  that  he  could 
never  be  quick  enough  about  it.  When  it 
became  quite  dark,  aud  they  returned  home, 
the  young  lady  would  sit  down  to  the  piano, 
and  play  some  melancholy  air,  or  sing  in  a 
low  and  gentle  voice  some  old  song  which  it 
pleased  her  aunt  to  hear.  There  would  be 
no  candles  at  such  times  as  these,  and  Oliver 
would  sit  by  one  of  the  windows,  listening  to 
the  sweet  music,  while  tears  of  tranquil  joy 
stole  down  his  face. 

And,  when  Sunday  came,  how  differently 
the  day  was  spent  from  any  manner  in  which 
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he  had  ever  spent  it  yet !  and  how  happily, 
too,  like  all  the  other  days  in  that  most 
happy  time  !  There  was  the  little  church  in 
the  morning,  with  the  green  leaves  fluttering 
at  the  windows,  the  birds  singing  without, 
and  the  sweet-smelling  air  stealing  in  at  the 
low  porch,  and  filling  the  homely  building 
with  its  fragrance.  The  poor  people  were  so 
neat  and  clean,  and  knelt  so  reverently  in 
prayer,  that  it  seemed  a  pleasure,  not  a  tedi¬ 
ous  duty,  their  assembling  there  together; 
and,  though  the  singing  might  be  rude,  it 
was  real,  and  sounded  more  musical  (to 
Oliver’s  ears  at  least)  than  any  he  had  ever 
heard  in  church  before.  Then  there  were 
the  walks  as  usual,  and  many  calls  at  the 
clean  houses  of  the  labouring  men ;  and  at 
night  Oliver  read  a  chapter  or  two  from  the 
Bible,  which  he  had  been  studying  all  the 
week,  and  in  the  performance  of  which  duty 
he  felt  more  proud  and  pleased  than  if  he 
had  been  the  clergyman  himself. 

In  the  morning  Oliver  would  be  a-foot  by 
six  o'clock,  roaming  the  fields  and  surveying 
the  hedges  far  and  wide,  for  nosegays  of  wild 
flowers,  with  which  he  would  return  laden 
home,  and  which  it  took  great  care  and  con¬ 
sideration  to  arrange  to  the  best  advantage 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  breakfast-table. 
There  was  fresh  groundsel,  too,  for  Miss 
Maylie’s  birds,  with  which  Oliver, — who  had 
been  studying  the  subject  under  the  able 
tuition  of  the  village  clerk, — would  decorate 
the  cages  in  the  mo«t  approved  taste.  When 
the  birds  were  made  all  spruce  and  smart  for 
the  day,  there  was  usually  some  little  com¬ 
mission  of  charity  to  execute  in  the  village, 
or  failing  that,  there  was  always  something 
to  do  in  the  garden,  or  about  the  plants,  to 
which  Oliver — who  had  studied  this  science 
also  under  the  same  master,  who  was  a  gar¬ 
dener  by  trade, — applied  himself  with  hearty 
good-will  till  Miss  Rose  made  her  appear¬ 
ance,  when  there  were  a  thousand  commen¬ 
dations  to  be  bestowed  upon  all  he  had  done, 
for  which  one  of  those  light-hearted  beautiful 
smiles  was  an  ample  recompense. 

So  three  months  glided  away ;  three 
months  which,  in  the  life  of  the  most  blessed 
and  favoured  of  mortals,  would  have  been 
unmixed  happiness ;  but  which,  in  Oliver's 
troubled  and  clouded  dawn,  were  felicity 
indeed.  With  the  purest  and  most  amiable 
generosity  on  one  side,  and  the  truest,  and 
warmest,  and  most  soul-felt  gratitude  on  the 
other,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  by  the  end  of  that 
short  time,  Oliver  Twist  had  become  com¬ 
pletely  domesticated  with  the  old  lady  and 
her  neiee,  and  that  the  fervent  attachment  of 
his  young  and  sensitive  heart  was  repaid  by 
their  pride  in,  and  attachment  to,  himself. — 
Bentley's  Miscellany. 


gamut's  ant  Customs;. 


ASSIZE  PROCESSION. 

The  following  description  of  the  reception  of 
the  judges  of  assize  at  Kerry,  in  1732,  by  the 
high  sheriff,  the  Hon.  J.  Fitzmaurice,  after¬ 
wards  Earl  of  Shelburne,  is  given  by  Mr. 
Smith,  in  his  History  of  Kerry :  —  When 
Lord  Shelburne  was  high  sheriff  of  this 
county,  in  1732,  he  received  the  judges  of 
assize,  at  the  bounds  of  the  county,  in  a  most 
magnificent  and  splendid  manner,  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  which  are  as  follows  :  two  running 
footmen  led  the  way,  being  clothed  in  white, 
with  their  black  caps  dressed  with  red  rib¬ 
bons,  and  red  sashes  with  deep  fringes  ;  four 
grooms  leading  four  stately  horses,  with  their 
caparisons,  their  manes  and  tails  dressed 
witli  roses  of  red  ribbons  ;  a  page  in  scarlet, 
laced  with  silver,  bearing  the  sheriff’s  white 
rod  ;  the  high  sheriff  in  scarlet,  his  sword 
hanging  in  a  broad  shoulder  belt  of  crimson 
velvet,  covered  with  silver  lace,  mounted  on 
a  beautiful  horse,  having  a  Turkish  bridle, 
with  reins  of  green  silk  intermixed  with  gold, 
the  caps  and  housings  of  green  velvet,  that 
was  almost  covered  with  gold  lace,  and  bor¬ 
dered  with  a  deep  gold  fringe  ;  two  trumpets 
in  green,  profusely  laced  with  silver;  twelve 
livery-men  in  the  colours  of  the  family, 
mounted  on  black  horses,  of  the  value  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  pounds,  with  long  tails,  which, 
as  well  as  their  manes,  were  decked  with  roses 
of  red  ribbons,  the  caps  and  housings  being 
a  centaur  in  brass,  which  is  the  crest  of  the 
Fitzmaurices  ;  they  had  short  horseman’s 
wigs  of  one  cut,  with  gold-laced  hats ;  their 
back  swords  hung  in  broad  buff  belts  ;  their 
cravats,  or  stocks,  were  black,  fastened  with 
two  large  gilt  buttons  behind  ;  each  had  a 
brace  of  pistols  and  a  bright  carbine  hanging 
in  a  basket  on  his  right  side,  with  a  stopper 
in  the  muzzle,  of  red  mixed  with  white,  that 
looked  not  unlike  a  tulip ;  his  riding  coat, 
with  a  scarlet  cape  and  gilt  buttons,  was 
rolled  up  behind  him  ;  the  Earl  of  Kerry’s 
gentleman  of  the  horse,  single,  mounted  on  a 
fine  black  horse  ;  the  steward,  waiting  gentle¬ 
man,  and  other  domestics  of  Lord  Kerry. 
The  cavalcade  were  all  of  the  earl’s  own  fa¬ 
mily,  and  mounted  out  of  his  stable  to  the 
number  of  thirty-five.  After  these  followed 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  who  were  very 
numerous,  with  about  twenty  led  horses,  with 
field-clothes,  attending  them. 

W.  G.C. 


American  Puffs. — The  drollery  infused 
into  the  puffing  system  in  America  would 
command  the  admiration  of  Puff  himself.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  been 
up  to  the  invention  of  a  recommendation  of  a 
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certain  oil  for  the  hair  which  exists  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  A  regiment  of  persons  were  represented 
walking  up  to  a  perfumer’s  counter  with  bald 
skulls  of  all  degrees  of  ugliness ;  and  walking 
away  from  it  graced  with  flowing  tresses  of 
every  hue,  which  they  were  showing  off  with 
gestures  of  delight.  This  was  an  ingenious 
device,  but  not  perfectly  wise,  as  it  contained 
no  appeal  to  patriotic  feelings.  At  an  op¬ 
tician’s  at  Baltimore,  was  a  puff  of  a  more 
elevated  character.  There  were  miniature 
busts  in  the  window  of  Franklin,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Lafayette,  each  adorned  with  a 
tiny  pair  of  spectacles,  which  made  the  busts 
appear  as  sage  as  life.  Washington’s  spec¬ 
tacles  were  white ;  Franklin’s  green ;  and 
Lafayette’s  neutral  tint. 

Camels.—  What  facilities  would  not  camels 
afford  to  travellers  in  South  Africa— patient, 
enduring,  eating  any  shrubby  plant,  and  car¬ 
rying  the  load  of  three  bullocks — by  means  of 
camels  the  Equator  might  be  reached  without 
great  difficulty,  and  yet  no  one  at  the  Cape 
has  had  the  enterprise  to  introduce  a  few 
from  Bombay,  even  by  way  of  experiment. 

The  Spartans. — If  some  Spartans  were 
noble,  every  Spartan  boasted  himself  gentle. 
His  birth  forbade  him  to  work,  and  his  only 
profession  was  the  sword.  To  be  born  a 
Spartan  was  to  be  born  to  power.  The  sense 
of  superiority  and  the  habit  of  command  im¬ 
part  a  certain  elevation  to  the  manner  and  to 
the  bearing.  There  was,  probably,  more  of 
dignity  in  the  poorest  Spartan  citizen  than  in 
the  wealthiest  noble  of  Corinth— the  most 
voluptuous  courtier  of  Syracuse.  *  *  By 
her  valour,  Sparta  was  long  the  most  eminent 
state  of  the  most  intellectual  of  all  countries  ; 
and,  when  we  ask  what  she  has  bequeathed 
to  mankind — what  she  has  left  us  in  rivalry 
to  that  ot  Athens,  whose  poetry  yet  animates, 
whose  philosophy  yet  guides,  whose  arts  yet 
inspire  the  world — we  find  only  the  names  of 
two  or  three  minor  poets,  whose  works  have 
perished,  and  some  half-a-dozen  pages  of 
pithy  aphorisms,  and  pointed  repartees  ! — 
Bulwer . 

Nice  Family. — They  were  indefatigable 
children  in  crying  :  when  one  became  quiet, 
another  began ;  and  among  them  they  kept 
up  the  squall  nearly  the  twenty-four  hours 
round.  The  mother  scolded  them ;  their 
nurses  humoured  them ;  and,  between  these 
two  methods  of  management,  there  was  no 
peace  lor  any  body  within  hearing. — Miss 
Martineau. 

If  there  be  excess  of  mental  luxury  in  this 
life,  it  is  surely  in  a  voyage  up  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  in  the  bright  and 'leafy  month  of  May. 
— Miss  Martineau. 

Saga  city . — Dog  of  my  own  once — Pointer 
— surprising  instinct— out  shooting  one  day — 

entering  inclosure— whistled — dog  stopped _ 

whistled  again — no  go— Ponto — no  go  again 


— stock  still — transfixed— dog  staring  at  a 
board  —  looked  up  —  saw  an  inscription — 
t(  Gamekeeper  has  orders  to  shoot  all  dogs 
found  in  this  inclosure.” — Yankee  Paper. 

Odd  Association. —  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  his  last 
novel,  makes  one  of  his  pers.  let  his  villa  to 
his  wine- merchant ;  the  rent  just  pays  his 
bill.  “  You  will  taste  some  of  the  sofas  and 
tables  to-day  in  his  champagne !  I  don’t 
know  how  it  is,  I  always  fancy  my  sherry 
smells  like  my  poor  uncle’s  old  leather-chair 
— very  odd  smell  it  had — a  kind  of  respectable 
smell  I” — There  is  some  shrewdness  too  in 
the  remark,  “  far  too  impatient  to  be  polite 
and  “  a  little  miserable  dace-like  mouth  ” 

Hats  and  Caps. — When  Lieutenant  Wil- 
sted  and  bis  companions  were  travelling  in 
Arabia,  their  dresses  were  much  criticised  by 
the  simple  Arabs.  Their  hats  they  styled 
“  jidders,”  or  cooking-pots ;  but  the  eye  shade 
of  the  dress  caps  afforded  the  widest  scope 
for  conjecture.  “  What  can  it  be  for  ?”  was 
echoed  from  all  sides.  “  Wonderful  !”  at 
length  exclaimed  an  old  seer,  with  uplifted 
hands,  who  had  not  before  spoken  ;  “  won¬ 
derful  !  These  Infidels  are  doomed  to  eternal 
perdition,  and  with  becoming  modesty,  they 
shroud  their  eyes  from  the  looks  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  nor  will  they  lift  them  upwards,  lest 
they  should  profanely  encounter  his  gaze.” 

Indian  Gipsies. — The  Kangjars  are  a  kind 
of  vagrant  gipsey-like  tribe,  and  prey  upon, 
all  kinds  of  birds,  which  they  can  catch  with 
a  spike  fastened  to  a  long  jointed  rod.  They 
reject  beef,  but  eat  crocodiles,  or  whatever 
else  comes  in  their  way.  The  men  gather 
peacock  feathers  for  sale,  and  make  ropes  of 
the  grass  called  Sabe,  which  seem  to  be  the 
principal  exertions  that  they  make  for  procur¬ 
ing  grain  ;  but  in  the  hot  season  they  make 
a  good  deal  by  collecting  for  Europeans  the 
roots  of  the  grass  called  Khaskhas.  Their 
women  are  in  this  district  the  only  persons 
who  tatoo  the  female  Hindus,  but  many  Nat 
from  other  places  share  in  this  gain.  They 
worship  a  goddess  called  Bibi,  (a  Persian 
word  meaning  lady),  and  a  male  called  Po- 
randhami.  They  offer  sacrifices,  and  the 
priest,  whose  office  is  hereditary,  is  called 
Phuldhariya.  They  pretend  that  they  will 
admit  into  their  society  any  person  of  high 
caste,  and  that  such  converts  have  been  made ; 
but  they  reject  low  connexions.  They  usually 
live  iu  ^mall  portable  sheds,  but  in  Patna 
they  have  two  or  three  shops,  where  they  sell 
ropes  and  the  grass  roots,  and  the  owners 
have  some  little  capital,  and  employ  their 
brethren  to  collect. — From  Montgomery  Mar¬ 
tin's  “  Eastern  India." 
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THE  NEW  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTION,  ISLINGTON. 


(From  a  Correspondent.') 

The  formation  of  this  Society  originated 
with  some  gentlemen  of  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  attainments,  resident  in  the  extensive  and 
rapidly  increasing  neighbourhood  of  Isling¬ 
ton.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1832. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  the  Society 
became  permanently  established;  and  the 
usual  officers  were  elected  by  the  proprietary 
shareholders. 

Apartments  were  forthwith  engaged  for 
the  reception  of  the  members,  in  the  Upper- 
street  ;  which  rooms  have  been  occupied  by 
the  Society,  from  its  formation  in  1833, 
nearly  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  less  than  three  years,  however,  from  the 
formation  of  the  Society,  the  number  of  its 
supporters  had  so  far  increased,  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  managers  the  propriety  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  building,  exclusively  for  their  accom¬ 
modation. 

In  the  spring  of  1836.  some  steps  were 
taken  towards  carrying  this  intention  into 
effect ;  many  difficulties,  however,  presented 
themselves  in  the  choice  of  suitable  ground ; 
Vol.  xxxi.  X 


and  several  months  elapsed  before  arrange¬ 
ments  were  finally  made  for  the  occupation 
of  the  present  site, — it  being  then  a  vacant 
piece  of  ground,  intended  to  form  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance  to  a  new  square  about 
to  be  formed  westward,  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  Upper-street. 

It  was  subsequently  resolved,  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  3,000/.  should  be  expended  in 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building;  the  first 
stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1837,  by  Charles  Woodward,  E*q.,  President 
of  the  Institution,  assisted  by  the  officers  of 
the  Society. 

On  the  16th  of  November  last,  being  little 
more  than  seven  months  from  laying  the  first 
stone,  the  theatre  of  the  Institution  wai 
opened,  with  an  elegant  and  classical  inau¬ 
gural  address,  from  J.  J.  J.  Sudluw,  Esq., 
one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

The  other  parts  of  the  building  have  been 
subsequently  completed,  and  the  whole  of 
the  rooms  were  thrown  open  for  a  general 
conversazione  of  the  members,  on  the  24ih 
oflast  month. 
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The  building  has  been  executed  according 
to  the  designs,  and  under  the  personal  super¬ 
intendance  and  direction,  of  Messrs.  Gough 
and  Roumieu,  architects,  of  Lancaster-place, 
Strand. 

The  contracting  builder  is  Mr.  Dove,  of 
Trinidad-place,  Islington. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  structure 
itself  is  very  disadvantageous!)'  placed,  inas¬ 
much  as  only  a  very  foreshortened  and  im¬ 
perfect  view  of  the  principal  front  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Upper-street ;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  have  been  unavoidable  from 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  site  ;  in  addition 
to  which  the  limited  dimensions  of  the  ground 
itself  have  caused  the  internal  arrangements 
throughout  the  building  to  be  upon  far  too 
contracted  a  scale. 

The  exterior  of  the  building,  which  is  in 
the  Grecian  style,  is  stuccoed  throughout 
with  Roman  cement. 

The  principal  front,  looking  northwards, 
occupies  a  frontage  of  51  feet,  and  consists 
of  a  projecting  centre  and  receding  wings, 
with  entrance  porches  at  each  extremity, 
advancing  to  the  same  line  of  frontage  as 
the  centre  of  the  building,  but  not  carried 
up  to  an  equal  height. 

The  main  order  is  composed  of  large  antse, 
standing  upon  a  stylobate,  and  supporting 
its  proper  entablature  :  from  these  antae  the 
stylobate  is  projected  to  the  front  curb  of 
areas,  in  centre,  and  at  each  end  as  blocks 
for  the  entrance-steps  to  the  building;  the 
spaces  between  these  blocks  being  filled  in 
with  enriched  dwarf  iron  paneling. 

The  lower  and  upper  floors  are  divided  by 
a  sub-order  of  pilasters  ;  the  former  of  the 
same  proportions  as  the  antae,  which  support 
the  covered  porches  of  entrance  corridors  at 
each  end  of  the  building.  These  antae  and 
pilasters  stand  upon  a  sub-plinth,  above  the 
stylobate,  and  their  entablature  is  carried 
throughout :  the  projection  of  the  antae  of 
the  principal  order,  in  every  case  being  adapt¬ 
ed  to  receive  the  cornice  of  the  sub-order. 

Between  the  small  pilasters  are  placed  the 
windows, — three  in  the  centre,  and  one  in 
each  wing. 

The  entrance  corridors  at  each  end  of  the 
building  being  carried  no  higher  than  the 
sub-order,  the  entablature  of  each  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  open  pedimental  blocking, 
with  acroteria  upon  its  apex  and  extremities. 

The  upper  part  of  the  building  has,  in  the 
centre,  an  open  screen,  formed  by  a  sub-order 
of  antae,  between  the.  larger  ones,  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  principal  order,  and  the  wings 
have  pilasters  of  the  same  proportions  :  these 
antae  and  pilasters  stand  upon  the  blocking 
course,  immediately  above  the  entablature  of 
the  lower  order;  the  windows  occupying  the 
same  positions,  with  reference  to  the  pilasters, 
as  in  the  floor  below. 

The  whole  is  surmounted  by  the  entabla¬ 


ture  of  the  principal  order :  the  cima  being 
added  to  the  corona  over  the  screen,  in  centre 
of  the  principal  front,  with  a  row  of  antae- 
fixae  tiles  from  the  bearers  of  the  roof. 

Above  the  screen,  but  receding  from  the 
front,  is  carried  up  an  enriched  parapet,  of 
perforated  paneling,  with  blocks  at  the 
angles,  and  an  open  pedimental  blocking  in 
the  centre. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  building  there  is 
an  open  passage,  with  gates  of  the  same 
character  as  the  iron  work  upon  the  curb  of 
the  front  areas :  this  passage  leads  to  the 
side  and  back  lobbies  of  the  theatre. 

The  flank  wall  of  the  east  corridor,  from 
the  entrance  porch  to  its  junction  with  the 
main  building,  is  rusticated  ;  the  entablature 
of  the  sub-order  being  continued  upon  the 
main  building  itself,  and  also  upon  the  the¬ 
atre  immediately  in  its  rear ;  but  the  enta¬ 
blature  of  the  principal  order  is  confined  to 
the  main  building  only:  the  semicircular  end 
of  the  theatre,  being  somewhat  lower,  has  an 
attic-cornice,  proportioned  to  its  height,  and. 
surmounted  with  acroteria. 

The  piers  of  the  lower  windows,  on  this 
side  of  the  building,  have  the  mouldings  of 
the  pilaster  capitals  of  the  sub-order  continued 
upon  them  ;  but  the  upper  windows  being 
semicircular-headed,  have  moulded  architraves 
only.  The  depth  of  the  building  upon  this 
side  is  78  feet. 

The  theatre  is,  in  diameter,  50  feet,  occu¬ 
pying  a  space  of  rather  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  circle,  wiih  nine  rings  of  ascend¬ 
ing  seats,  capable  of  accommodating  500 
persons. 

Upon  the  upper  landing,  there  are  lobbies 
of  entrance  from  the  main  building  on  the 
west  side,  and  from  the  open  passage  on  the 
east  side ;  and  at  the  back  of  the  theatre 
there  is  another  lobby  of  access,  to  be  used 
after  the  lectures  have  commenced. 

A  gallery  also,  with  circular  ends,  pro¬ 
jects  into  the  theatre,  and  recedes  in  the 
centre  part  between  two  Ionic  columns, 
standing  in  antse.  This  gallery  is  upon  the 
level  of  the  ground-floor  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing  ;  the  projecting  part  is  supported  by  six 
enriched  cantelever  trusses,  with  a  paneled 
soffit;  and  the  front  is  composed  of  open 
reticulated  bronze  paneling,  with  brass  pa¬ 
terae  at  the  intersections  :  these  panels  are 
lined  inside,  and  the  top  rail  covered  with 
crimson  damask.  The  mouldings  of  the 
cornice  and  string-course  upon  the  gallery 
front  are  enriched,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
pilaster  capitals  in  the  gallery  itself ;  but  all 
the  rest  oi  the  mouldings  in  the  theatre  are 
plain. 

The  upper  landing  round  the  theatre  has 
a  continuous  range  of  pilasters  supporting  an 
entablature,  above  which  are  a  cove  and 
bands.  The  ceiling  is  paneled  in  two  rows 
of  radiating  compartments. 
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The  light  is  admitted  by  a  lantern  sixteen 
feet  long  and  nine  feet  wide,  with  semicir¬ 
cular  ends,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported 
by  eight  small  pilasters,  slightly  inclined  in¬ 
wards,  and  standing  upon  the  blocking- 
course  immediately  above  the  cornice,  which 
forms  the  necking  of  the  lantern  :  the  sashes 
in  the  intermediate  spaces  between  these 
pilasters  are  filled  with  ground  glass. 

The  ceiling  of  the  lantern  is  paneled  in 
three  compartments  with  a  centre  flower,  and 
enrichments  at  each  end. 

A  bronze  lamp  with  gilt  enrichments  is 
suspended  between  the  columns  in  the  gal¬ 
lery,  and  two  lamps  of  four  burners  each, 
projecting  from  the  gallery  front,  are  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  lecturer’s  table  below;  these 
are  lighted  with  gas,  and  are  movable,  to 
suit  the  arrangements  of  the  lecturer. 

On  the  basement  immediately  adjoining 
the  lower  part  of  the  theatre,  on  the  east 
side,  is  the  lecturer’s  room,  used  also  as 
a  philosophical  class-room,  communicating 
with  the  laboratory  and  apparatus  rooms, 
which  are  fitted  up  with  glass-cases  for  ap¬ 
paratus,  chemical  furnace,  sand-bath,  & c., 
complete.  And  on  the  west  side  there  is  a 
lobby,  with  three  arched  openings  of  access 
to  the  staircase  leading  to  the  ground-floor, 
and  communicating  with  the  housekeepers 
apartments,  scullery,  cellars,  areas,  &c. 

On  the  ground-floor,  the  reading-room 
occupies  the  entire  front  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing,  and  is  lighted  by  five  windows.  The 
length  of  this  room  is  thirty-six  feet,  by  a 
width  of  twenty-  four  feet  in  the  centre,  and 
eighteen  feet  at  each  end. 

The  recesses  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
part  of  the  room  have  four  Ionic  columns  in 
each,  standing  in  antae,  and  pilasters  with 
enriched  capitals  are  introduced  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  room.  These  columns  and  pilas¬ 
ters  are  painted  to  imitate  Sienna  marble, 
with  white  capitals  and  bases.  The  walls 
are  French  white. 

The  mouldings  of  the  entablature  and 
ceiling  are  enriched,  the  latter  being  divided 
into  twenty-seven  compartments,  or  deep- 
sunk  coffres,  formed  by  the  members  of  the 
cornice,  with  plain  moulded  inner  panels  in 
each.  The  recesses  have  architraves  only, 
the  facias  of  which  are  returned  with  corre¬ 
sponding  moulded  inner  panels.  The  en¬ 
tablature  and  ceiling  of  this  room  is  pure 
white,  the  inner  panels  only  being  French 
white. 

There  are  two  fireplaces  in  this  room  with 
doors  at  each  end  and  in  the  centre  :  these 
doors  imitate  oak,  with  bronze  furniture. 

From  three  flowers  in  the  panels  ot  the 
ceiling,  are  suspended  lamps,  composed 
partly  of  the  antique,  and  partly  ot  the  Flo¬ 
rentine  bronze  ;  they  are  lighted  with  gas. 

The  entrance  corridors  at  each  end  of  the 
building,  communicate  with  this  room ;  the 
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east  corridor  with  the  library  also ;  and  the 
west  corridor  with  the  staircase,  theatre,- and 
other  parts  of  the  building  generally. 

The  library  is  lighted  by  two  windows 
looking  towards  the  east,  and  is  fitted  up 
with  shelves,  capable  ot  containing  between 
four  and  five  thousand  volumes.  A  centre 
lobby  from  the  library  communicates  with 
the  reading- room,  gallery  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  staircase. 

The  staircase  consists  of  a  double  flight  of 
Portland  stone  steps  and  landings,  with  en¬ 
riched  bronze  balustrading,  ascending  be¬ 
tween  antae;  leaving  an  uninterrupted  com- 
municatiou  on  the  ground  floor  between 
them  :  these  two  flights  lead  to  a  broad, 
single  flight  of  steps  over  the  centre  lobby 
below. 

The  ceiling  is  circular,  or  u  wagon-headed,” 
divided  into  twenty-five  equal  coffers,  with 
plain,  deep,  double  sinkings  in  each. 

The  upper  floor  of  the  building  contains 
the  lobby  of  the  staircase  and  committee 
room  ;  and,  upon  a  higher  level,  the  museum. 

The  committee  room  is  20  feet  by  12  feet, 
and  lighted  by  two  semicircular-headed  win¬ 
dows,  looking  eastward. 

The  museum  is  06  feet  by  18  feet,  and 
lighted  by  five  windows,  looking  northward. 

All  the  enrichments  of  this  building  have 
been  modelled  from  designs,  furnished  by 
the  architects;  and  have  been  principally 
executed  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Sons,  of 
Rathbone-place. 

The  contract  for  the  building  being  taken 
within  the  amount  of  the  architects’  estimate 
of  2,700/.,  the  additional  works  connected 
with  paving  the  footway  in  front,  and  the 
open  passage  on  the  east  side  of  the  building, 
the  charges  for  the  sewer,  with  contingent 
and  unforeseen  expenses  relative  to  the  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  archi¬ 
tects’  commission  included  :  the  total  amount 
of  expenditure  does  not  exceed  the  outlay 
authorized  by  the  general  body  of  the  pro¬ 
prietary  shareholders,  namely  3,000/. 

The  outlay  upon  gas-pipes  and  lamps, 
furniture  and  fittings,  to  complete  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  the  new  building,  it  is  presumed, 
will  be  about  500/, 


CORONATIONS.— II. 

CORONATIONS  OF  THE  EARLY  SOVEREIGNS 
OF  ENGLAND. 

Although  the  ceremonies  of  the  royal  inves¬ 
titure  form  a  spectacle  for  the  eye  of  the 
passing  age,  rather  than  a  subject  of  histo¬ 
rical  record,  presenting  anything  character¬ 
istic  of  our  monarchs,  traces  ot  the  “  form 
and  body  of  the  time;’  have  occasionally 
been  left  by  them  on  the  page  of  history, 
which  it  is  now  our  design  to  present  to  the 
reader. 

The  chief  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms 
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of  the  octarchy  at  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century  was  Mercia;  an<l  hither  we  find 
Pope  Adrian,  the  friend  and  favourite  of 
Charlemagne,  sending  two  legates  to  enforce 
a  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  early  as 
A.  n.  785.  A  synod  was  held  in  Northum¬ 
bria,  and  another  in  Mercia,  to  receive  them; 
but  while  the  former  kingdom  first  embraced 
Christianity,*  in  the  bitter  were  first  exhi¬ 
bited,  at  this  time,  the  solemn  r  tes  of  an 
ecclesiastical  consecration  in  the  person  of 
Eqfurth,  the  son  of  Oflfa,  who  was  “  hal¬ 
lowed  to  king,”  iu  the  presence  of  his  father 
then  reigning.  This  phrase  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  describes  all  that  is  now  known 
of  the  mode  of  this  early  coronation  ;  but 
prince  Egfurth  seems,  in  virtue  of  it,  to  have 
reigned  conjointly  with  his  father  afterwards. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  Archbi¬ 
shop  of  Canterbury  soon  obtained  the  entire 
ecclesiastical  precedence  in  the  coronation  of 
our  kings, f  at  this  same  synod  of  Calcuith, 
(Chelsey,  Bucks.)  it  was  decided  that  a  me¬ 
tropolitan  see  should  be  established  amongst 
the  Mercians,  taking  from  that  of  Canter¬ 
bury  all  the  territory  between  the  Thames 
and  the  Humber ;  and  that  Adrian  accoid- 
ingly  sent  the  pallium  of  archiepiscopal  dig¬ 
nity  to  Adulph,  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  Char¬ 
lemagne,  who  called  himself  in  letters  pro¬ 
duced  at  this  synod,  “  the  most  powerful  of 
the  kings  of  the  east,”  gives  to  Offa  the 
sounding  title  of  “  the  most  powerful  of  the 
kings  of  the  west.,!J  Egfurth,  it  would 
seem,  was  not  again  crowned  on  his  accession 
to  the  entire  regal  authority. 

There  is  one  instance  of  a  Northumbrian 
eon  mat  ion,  in  the  stormy  close  of  t  hat  dy¬ 
nasty,  i.  e.  that  of  Eardulk,  a.  d  795.  This 
prince  had  a  singular  escape  from  the  hands 
of  ,Ethelred,  his  predecessor,  by  whom  he  was 
brought  to  the  church  door  of  Rippon,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  as  the  monarch  and  the  spec¬ 
tators  thought,  put  to  death.  The  body  was 
carried  into  the  choir  by  the  monks;  who,  in 
chanting  the  funeral  service,  perceived  it  to 
breathe,  dressed  his  wounds,  and  carefully 
preserved  their  future  sovereign  in  their  mo- 

•  The  beautiful  anecdote  which  Mr.  Lingard  fur¬ 
nishes  from  llede,  of  the  debate  on  the  conversion  of 
the  Northumbrian  king,  Edwin,  we  cannot  forbear 
transcribing.  Tlie  high  priest  of  the  heathen  rites 
having  spoken — a  thane  “sought  for  inhumation 
respecting  the  origin  aud  destiny  of  man.  *  Often,’ 
•aid  he,  *  O  king,  in  the  depth  of  whiter,  while  you 
are  feasting  with  \our  thanes,  and  the  fire  is  blazing 
on  the  hearth  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  you  have  seen 
a  bird,  pelted  by  the  storm,  euter  at  one  door,  and 
escape  at  the  other.  During  its  passage  it  was  visible: 
but  whence  it  came,  or  whither  it  went,  you  knew 
not.  Such  to  me  appears  the  life  of  man.  He  walks 
the  earth  for  a  few  years :  but  what  precedes  lrs 
birth,  or  what  is  to  follow  after  death,  we  cannot 
tell.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  new  religion  can  unfold 
these  important  secrets,  it  must  be  worthy  our  atten¬ 
tion.’  ” — Lingard' s  History,  vol.  i.  p.  92. 

i  The  see  of  Canterbury  was  restored  to  the  pri¬ 
macy  again  by  CeDulf,  the  successor  of  Egfurth. 

$  Bp  Gar.  Ma#.  ap.  Bouquet,  tom  v.  p.  960. 


nastery.  He  was  consecrated  and  assisted  to 
the  throne  by  /Eanbald,  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  two  other  prelates. 

A  consecration  of  Ai.frku  the  Great, 
which  is  by  many  writers  regarded  as  re¬ 
gal,”  took  place  at  Rome.  a.  d.  754.  when 
that  prince  was  hut  five  years  of  age  ;  and 
was  performed  by  Pope  Leo  IV.  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  his  father.  Mr.  Turner  supposes 
that  jEthelwulf  thus  intended  to  designate 
him  for  his  heir  in  preference  to  his  elder 
brothers :  and  Mr.  Lingard,  that  it  was  to 
secure  his  succession  to  the  crown  afler  his 
brothers,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  children  ; 
a  conjecture  that  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
subsequent  arrangements  of  the  will  of 
jEthelwulf,  by  which  the  minor  kingdom  of 
Kent  was  left  to  his  second  son,  Eihelbert; 
and  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  to  Ethelbald, 
Ethelred,  and  Alfred,  in  order  of  seniority. 

If  there  be  room  here  for  conjecture,  I 
rather  think,”  says  Selden,  “  that  as  the 
unction  used  in  the  baptism  of  king  Clovis 
was  among  the  French  made  also  by  tradi¬ 
tion  to  be  an  anointing  him  for  king,  so  here 
the  use  of  chrisme  in  confirmation  (for  it 
appears  that  at  the  same  time  Pope  Leo  con¬ 
firmed  king  Aimed.)  was  afterward,  by  mis¬ 
taking.  accounted  for  the  royal  unction. '*§ 

Malmsbury  says  expressly  that  the  pope 
gave  him  “  the  regal  unction  and  the  crown;” 
it  is  also  to  he  observed  that  no  one  of  his 
brothers,  Ethelbert,  Ethelbald,  or  Ethelred, 
seems  to  have  received  a  regal  consecration, 
and  that  we  do  not  read  of  a  repetition  of  that 
ceremony  when  Alfred  himself  was  crowned 
at  Winchester ;  aud  here  we  leave  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  this  ceremony  to  the 
reader. 

Our  next  is  an  instance  of  female  corona¬ 
tion.  jEthelwulf,  devotedly  attached  to  the. 
church,  and  fitted  more  for  the  cowl  than  the 
crowns  he  was  now  in  the  habit  of  bestow¬ 
ing,  espoused,  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Rome,  J  udith.  the  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bold — and  at  the  close  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  caused  her  to  be  crowned  aud 
anointed  by  the  archbishop  of  Rheims.  A 
regal  seat  was  prepared  for  her  by  his  side, 
and  she  received  the  new  or  distised  title  of 
Queen.  This  was  in  the  year  856.  To  his 
people  the  marriage  seems  to  have  been  as 
distasteful  as  it  was  in  itself  unnatural ;  the 
lady  not  having  reached  her  twelfth  year, 
and  the  king  being  advanced  in  age  ;  but  the 
“  royal  makings  of  a  queen,”  with  which 
she  was  honoured,  are  said  to  have  excited 
their  particular  displeasure.  Whether  this 
arose,  as  is  probable,  from  the  consecration 
of  a  female  to  the  royal  dignity  being  wholly 
unprecedented  at  the  court  of  Wessex,  from 
some  apprehension  on  the  part  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  that  the  king  designed  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  a  female  at  his  death,  or  from 
}  Title*  of  Honour,  p.  I.  chap.  1. 
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disgust  at  the  recent  conduct  of  Eadburga, 
who  had  poisoned  her  husband  king  Brich- 
tric,  must  at  this  period  be  matter  of  pure 
conjecture.  Clear,  however,  it  is  that  some 
of  our  most  respectable  historians  must  be 
mistaken  respecting  the  crime  of  Eadburga, 
causing  the  honour  of  a  coronation  to  be 
“  taken  from  ”*  the  SaXun  queens.  We  have 
no  instance  of  a  female  coronation  in  En¬ 
gland  until  so  late  as  the  year  978,  in  the 
reign  of  Edtelred  II.  ;f  that  of  Judith,  there¬ 
fore,  was  no  revival  of  a  discontinued  custom. 
But  a  degradation  of  the  consorts  of  the 
kings  of  Wessex  in  regard  to  the  title  of 
queen,  and  the  right  to  sit  in  equal  dignity 
with  the  king  upon  a  throne,  in  consequence 
of  the  crime  of  Eadburga,  is,  perhaps,  suffi¬ 
ciently  established.  Mr.  Lingard,  whose 
accuracy  as  an  historian  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise,  adverts  to  this  circumstance 
in  the  following  summary  of  the  honours  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  queen.  “  The  consort  of 
the  cyniug  was  originally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  ‘  queen,’  and  shared,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  her  husband,  the  splendour  of 
royalty.  But  of  this  distinction  she  was  de¬ 
prived  by  the  crime  of  E  tdburga,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Orfa.  who  had  administered  poison  to 
her  husband  Brichtric,  the  king  of  Wessex. 
In  the  paroxysm  of  their  indignation  the 
witan  punished  the  unoffending  wives  of 
their  future  monarchs  by  abolishing,  with 
the  title  of  queen,  all  the  appendages  of  fe¬ 
male  royalty.  vEthelwulf,  in  his  old  age, 
ventured  to  despise  the  prejudices  of  his 
subjects.  His  young  consort  Judith  was 
crowned  in  France,  and  was  permitted  to 
seat  herself  by  his  side  on  the  throne.  But 
during  several  subsequent  reigns  no  other 
king  imitated  his  example:  and  the  latest 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  queens,  though  they  had 
been  solemnly  crowned,  generally  contented 
themselves  with  ths  modest  appellation  of 
‘  the  lady.’  ”J 

After  king  “  Alfride,”  saith  Peter  Lang- 
toft — 

Kam  Edwards  the  olde, 

Faire  man  he  was  and  wis,  stalworth  aud  bolde. 

He  was  distinguished  for  those  successful 
inroads  on  the  Danish  possessions  in  Britain 
which  resulted  in  the  entire  dominion  of 
England  being  united  under  the  sceptre  of 
his  successors. 

On  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  he 
“  toke  the  croun  at  Saynt  Poule’s,”  London : 
if  by  this  his  coronation  is  intended,  Stow 
and  Speed  contradict  the  poet,  assigning  this 
honour  to  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Thames. 
But  the  proclamation  of  the  monarch  in 
London  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  old 
chronicler. 

•  See  Mr.  Turner’s  A uglo- Saxons,  Spelman’s  Life 
of  Alfred,  &c. 

i  Laylor’s  Glory  of  Regality,  Addit.  Note*,  p.  310, 

i  Lingard’*  Uwtory,  vol.  i.  p.  350. 


Ethelstan,  the  first  monarch  of  England, 
was  crowned  at  Kingston,  (id  est,  villa  regia, 
says  an  early  writer,)  “  according  to  the  an¬ 
cient  laws,”  a.  d.  924,  by  At  helm,  archbishop 
oi  Canterbury.  On  this  occasion,  as  we  have 
before  noticed,  a  high  scaffolding  was  erected 
in  the  market-place  of  that  borough,  for  the 
better  exhibition  of  the  prince  aud  of  the 
ceremonies  to  the  people. 

The  coronations  of  Edmund  I.  and  Edked, 
his  brothers,  (both  of  which  took  place  at 
Kingston,)  present  nothing  remarkable  to 
our  notice. 

But  that  of  Edwy,  the  eldest  son  of  Ed¬ 
mund,  was  distinguished  for  a  remarkable 
outrage  on  the  person  of  the  king.  The  po¬ 
pular  account  of  this  affair  is,  that  the  young 
prince  had  espoused  a  beautiful  young  lady 
of  the  royai  blood,  Elgiva,  who  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  monks  to  he  within  the  ca¬ 
nonical  degrees  of  affinity.  Before  his  ac¬ 
cession,  therefore,  she  had  been  a  source  of 
dispute  between  the  dignified  ecclesiastics 
ami  the  king.  On  the  coronation-day  he 
did  not  obtrude  her  claims  upon  the  people  ; 
nor,  on  the  contrary,  would  he  forego  his 
private  comforts  in  her  society.  When  the 
barons  were  indulging  themselves  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  feast,  Eihvy  retired  to  his 
domestic  apartments,  and  in  the  company  of 
Elgiva  and  her  mother,  laid  aside  his  crown 
and  regal  state.  Dunstan,  the  aspiring 
abbot  of  Glastonbury,  surmised  the  cause  of 
his  retreat ;  aud  taking  with  him  his  crea¬ 
ture  Odo,  the  nominal  primate,  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  the  palace,  upbraided  the 
prince  with  this  untimely  indulgence  of  his 
passions,  and  after  branding  his  consort  with 
the  most  opprobrious  name  of  woman,  brought 
him  back  with  considerable  personal  violence 
into  the  hall.§  Mr.  Turner,  our  able  Anglo- 
Saxon  historian,  regards  the  transaction  as  a 
bold  attempt  of  Dunstan  to  subdue  the  regal 
power  to  his  ambition.  He  represents  the 
nobility  as  evincing  some  displeasure  at  the 
king’s  early  departure,  and  the  anxiety  of 
Odo  to  communicate  the  state  of  their  minds 
to  Edwy.  That  the  persons  he  first  addressed 
excused  themselves  from  undertaking  this 
errand  :  and  the  commission  devolved  by  a 
sort  of  general  wish  on  Dunstan  and  Cynesius, 
a  bishop,  his  relative.  “  But  with  the  deli¬ 
very  of  the  message,”  he  observes,  “  his 
commission  must  have  terminated  ;  and  on 
the  king’s  refusal  [if  he  did  refuse J  it  was 
his  duty  to  have  retired.  As  an  ecclesiastic, 
he  should  not  have  compelled  him  to  a  scene 
of  inebriety  ;  as  a  subject,  it  was  treasonable 
to  offer  violence  to  his  priuce.”|| 

.<  .  ■  /  )  i,  I 

§  See  Hume’s  England,  8vo.  vol.  i.  &e. 

1|  Turner’s  Auglo-Suxous,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  389. 

j  ■■  f 

(  To  he  continued .) 
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Cije  Contemporary  Crabeller. 


pitcaiun's  island. 

[The  following  attractive  details  are  from 
the  Journal  of  a  Voyage  round  the  Globe  in 
1833 — 36.  By  F.  D.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Mem. 
R.  Coll.  Surg.] 

Daylight,  on  the  7ih  of  March,  disclosed 
the  dark  and  elevated  form  of  “  Pitcairn’s 
Island,”  directly  ahead,  bearing  W.  half  S. 
by  compass,  and  presenting  mountain  land  of 
limited  extent.  The  northern  side,  on  which 
the  settlement  is  placed,  offers  a  very  pictur¬ 
esque  appearance  ;  rising  from  the  sea  as  a 
steep  amphitheatre  luxuriantly  wooded  to  its 
summit,*  and  bounded  laterally  by  precipitous 
cliffs,  and  naked  rocks  of  rugged  and  fan¬ 
tastic  forms.  The  simple  habitations  of  the 
islanders  are  scattered  over  this  wooded  decli¬ 
vity,  and  half  concealed  by  the  abundant 
verdure.  The  coast  is  abrupt,  rocky,  beaten 
by  a  heavy  surf,  and  at  most  parts  inacces¬ 
sible  ;  some  coral  debris  are  found  on  the 
shores,  and  small  coves,  but  no  distinct  reefs 
obtain.  At  the  period  of  our  visit  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  island  consisted  of  eighty  per¬ 
sons,!  the  majority  of  whom  were  children, 
an  l  the  proportion  of  females  greater  than 
that  of  males.  With  the  exception  of  the 
offspring  of  three  Englishmen  resident  on  the 
island,  and  married  to  native  women,  the 
entire  race  are  the  issue  of  the  mutineers  of 
the  Bounty,  whose  surnames  they  bear,  and 
from  whom  they  have  not  as  yet  descended 
beyond  the  third  generation. |  These  islan¬ 
ders  are  a  fine  and  robust  people,  but  are  far 
from  possessing  handsome  features.  They 
are  high-spirited  and  intelligent,  and  speak 
both  the  Tahitian  and  English  languages 
fluently.  In  intellect  and  habits  they  form 
an  interesting  link  between  the  civilized 
European,  and  unsophisticated  Polynesian 
nations.  Their  food  is  chiefly  vegetable. 
Yams,  which  are  abundantly  produced,  and 
of  excellent  quality,  form  the  principal  sup¬ 
port  of  the  people,  and  next  to  these  the 
mountain  taro  roots  ( arum  costatuni),  for  the 
cultivation  of  which  the  dry  and  elevated 
character  of  the  land  is  so  well  adapted. 
Cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  and  pumpkins  afford 
additional  articles  of  diet,  but  the  breadfruit- 
tree  yields  a  scanty  crop  of  very  indifferent 
fruit.  Swine,  goats,  domestic  fowls,  and  the 
fish  around  the  coast,  afford  the  natives  an 
occasional  indulgence  in  animal  food.  Dis¬ 
ease  is  rare  amongst  these  Islanders,  and 
fc/e,  or  elephantiasis,  so  prevalent  amongst 

•  The  peak  reaches  1,046  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  (Beechey’s  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  675). — Ed. 

I  In  December,  1825,  sixty-six  inhabitants  were 
found  by  Captain  Beecliey,  thirty-seven  of  which 
were  the  grandchildren  of  the  original  settlers,  (p.  99). 
Ed. 

}  The  first  settlers  consisting  of  fifteen  males  acd 
twelve  females,  landed  here  in  January,  1790. 


the  Polynesian  islands,  is  here  unknown. 
A  comparative  scarcity  of  water  exists,  since 
there  are  no  natural  streams,  and  the  volcanic 
structure  of  the  island  precludes  the  formation 
of  wells.  Hence  the  inhabitants  depend 
upon  vain  water  received  into  excavations  or 
tanks.  It  is  not,  however,  until  rain  has 
been  absent  seven  or  eight  months  that  any 
inconvenience  is  experienced  from  deficiency 
of  water. 

The  disastrous  emigration  of  the  Pitcain 
islanders  to  Tahiti,  and  their  subsequent 
return  to  their  native  land  is  well  known.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit,  nearly  two  years  had 
elapsed  since  their  return,  and  the  people  had 
in  a  great  measure  resumed  their  systematic 
and  simple  habits,  and  the  lands  their  culti¬ 
vated  state  ;  but  the  injurious  effect  of  a 
more  enlarged  intercourse  with  the  world  was 
yet  evident  in  the  restless  and  dissatisfied 
state  of  many  amongst  them,  and  a  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  discourse  which  I  cannot  believe 
belonged  to  their  former  condition. 

I  lament  to  say  we  found  them  in  a  very 
unsettled  and  uncomfortable  state,  and  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  factions  opposed  to  each  other 
with  a  rancour  little  short  of  open  warfare. 
The  particulars  of  this  discord  it  would  be 
tedious  to  recount,  but  its  origin  appeared  due 
to  the  recent  arrival  on  the  island  of  an  elderly 
person  named  Hill,  who  had  appointed  him¬ 
self  their  teacher,  governor,  &c.,  and  had 
formed  a  legislative  body  composed  of  some 
few  of  the  more  powerful  inhabitants,  but  to 
which  the  mass  of  the  population  was  much 
opposed.  Their  great  wish  was  that  a  Bri¬ 
tish  ship  of  war  should  arrive  and  settle  their 
disputes. 

Two  only  of  the  oviginal  settlers  from  the 
Bounty  existed  in  the  island  at  our  visit,  and 
those  were  the  aged  Tahitian  females,  Isa¬ 
bella  Christian,  the  widow  of  the  notorious 
Fletcher  Christian,  and  Susan  Christian,  his 
son’s  widow.  But  we  were  shown  various 
books  and  other  articles  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Bounty. 

There  can  he  little  doubt  on  the  subject 
that  Pitcairn’s  Island  has  had  inhabitants 
previous  to  its  occupation  by  the  people  of  the 
Bounty,  since  numerous  remains  of  abori¬ 
gines  have  been  found  by  the  present  inha¬ 
bitants  whilst  cultivating  the  ground,  indeed 
the  fact  may  be  considered  confirmed  by  the 
recent  discovery  of  two  human  skeletons  in¬ 
humed  on  the  soil,  vesting  side  by  side,  and 
the  head  of  each  reposing  on  a  pearl  shell. 
This  last  circumstance  casts  a  yet  greater 
mystery  over  the  history  of  these  aborigines, 
since  the  pearl  shell,  although  found  in  the 
adjacent  islands,  has  never  been  met  with  in 
the  waters  around  Pitcairn’s  Island.  To 
Hannah  Young,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
John  Adams,  I  am  indebted  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  two  stone  adzes,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  this  ancient  race,  and  which  were 
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found  embedded  in  the  earth.  They  are 
rudely  fashioned  in  the  ordinary  Polynesian 
form  of  such  utensils,  are  composed  of  a 
black  basalt  highly  polished,  and  bear  an 
appearance  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  apparent  extinction  of  an 
original  race  upon  a  spot  so  replete  with  every 
essential  for  the  support  of  human  existence, 
and  we  are  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  either 
one  of  the  epidemic  diseases  that  occasionally 
scourge  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  had  des¬ 
troyed  the  inhabitants  to  the  *•  last  man,”  or 
that  the  original  occupants  were  merely  a  few 
male  natives  of  other  lands,  cast  upon  this 
when  distressed,  during  one  of  the  adventu¬ 
rous  voyages  so  usually  undertaken  in  their 
open  canoes.  The  position  of  the  village  on 
Pitcairn's  Island  was  fixed  by  Captain 
Beechy,  R.N.,  who  surveyed  the  island  in 
1826,  in  lat.  2 5°  3'  37"  S.,  long.  130°  8'  23" 
W.  of  Greenwich. 

After  obtaining  ample  supplies  of  live  stock 
and  vegetables,  in  return  for  some  useful 
manufactures  of  Europe,  we  left  the  island 
accompanied  by  three  Englishmen  who  had 
resided  on  Pitcairn’s  Island  many  years  since, 
but  who  had  suffered  so  much  persecution 
during  the  late  discords  which  had  unhappily 
prevailed,  that  they  were  glad  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  a  passage  to  Tahiti,  until  they  could 
return  to  their  wives  and  families  at  Pit¬ 
cairn’s  Island  under  competent  protection. — 
Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.vii., 
part  ii. 


TAHITI. 

(From  the  same.') 

Tahiti  presents  an  elongated  and  high  range 
of  land,  apparently  divided  into  two  distiuct 
islands,  the  low  and  narrow  isthmus  that  con¬ 
nects  the  two  peninsulas,  not  being  visible 
until  closely  approached.  Its  general  aspect 
is  exceedingly  mountainous,  some  level  and 
highly  fertile  plains  or  valleys  intervening, 
whilst  a  broad  belt  of  alluvial  soil  occupies 
the  coast. 

The  loftiest  mountain  on  this  island  is 
situated  towards  its  northern  extremity,  and 
may  be  estimated  at  between  6,000  and  7,000 
feet  elevation.*  It  has  never  been  ascended 
by  an  European,  nor  has  any  exact  measure¬ 
ment  of  its  height  been  given,  but  the  sum¬ 
mit  has  been  gained  by  some  natives,  who 
report  the  existence  of  a  lake  of  yellow  water, 
(probably  an  extinct  crater,)  and  the  presence 
of  wild  ducks  differing  in  plumage  from  the 
more  common  kind  indigenous  to  the  island. 
The  aspect  of  the  lowlands  of  Tahiti  has 
latterly  undergone  a  considerable  change, 
from  the  extent  to  which  the  guava  shrub 
flourishes  on  the  soil.  Scarce  twenty  years 
have  elapsed  since  this  fruit-tree  was  intro- 

•  Roughly  estimated  by  heechey  at  7.000  feet. 
Blossom’s  Voyage,  p.  195. — Ed; 


duced  from  Norfolk  Island,  and  it  now  claims 
all  the  moist  and  fertile  land  of  Tahiti,  in 
spite  of  every  attempt  to  check  its  increase. 
The  woodlands  and  bush,  for  miles  in  extent, 
are  composed  solely  of  this  shrub,  which  bears 
a  profusion  of  large  and  delicious  fruit.  The 
people  have  advanced  but  little  in  civilized 
habits;  their  dwellings  are  much  as  described 
by  the  earliest  European  visiters,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  clothing  is  adopted  to  but  a  scanty  ex¬ 
tent.  Their  principal  improvements  are  in 
religious  observances,  and  in  the  acquirement 
to  a  great  degree  of  the  elements  of  educa¬ 
tion,  f  The  commerce  of  the  island  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  exportation  of  pearl-shell  and 
pearls,  sugar  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  arrow- 
root,  which  is  altogether  conducted  by 
foreigners,  since  the  natives  do  not  them¬ 
selves  possess  any  vessel  larger  than  a  double 
canoe.  The  port  dues,  however,  and  trade 
for  supplies  afforded  by  the  numerous  English 
and  American  whale  ships  calling  at  the 
port,  yield  the  natives  much  emolument,  and 
trade  in  kind  has  now  given  place  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  specie.  In  commercial  impor¬ 
tance  and  civilized  improvements  Tahiti,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  priority  of  intercourse  with 
civilized  nations,  is  at  least  half  a  century 
behind  Oihu,  of  the  Sandwich  group  A 
consul  from  the  United  States  of  America 
has  lately  been  appointed  to  this  island,  so 
much  the  resort  of  American  shipping.  The 
British  consul,  whose  charge  includes  all  the 
principal  groups  of  the  Pacifies,  resides  at 
Oahu,  of  the  Sandwich  group,  a  distance  of 
five  weeks’  sail  from  Tahiti,  and  the  commu¬ 
nication  uncertain.^  Saddle-horses  imported 
from  South  America  are  now  in  general  use 
at  Tahiti,  both  by  natives  and  foreign  resi¬ 
dents;  oxen  are  also  numerous,  and  shipping 
in  the  port  are  supplied  with  beef,  in  quality 
little  inferior  to  that  of  England,  at  about 
2d.  per  lb. 

An  opinion  very  generally  prevails  at  Ta¬ 
hiti  that  the  interior  and  mountainous  parts 
of  the  island  are  inhabited  by  n.  race  of  people 
differing  from  those  of  the  coast,  and  of  timid 
and  secluded  habits,  but  it  seems  scarcely 
probable. 

t  The  population  is  estimated  at  from  18,000  to 
20,000,  chiefly  Christians,  under  the  care  of  eight 
missionaries  of  the  India  Missionary  Society. — See 
Williams’s  “  Missionary  Enterprises.” — Ed. 

X  In  February,  1837,  Mr.  Pritchard  was  appointed 
Her  Majesty’s  Consul  for  the  Society  and  Frieudly 
Islands,  to  reside  at  Tahiti. — Ed. 
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CURIOUS  INSECTS. 

The  annexed  specimens,  hitherto  neglected 
by  naturalists,  and  consequently  new  to  the 
general  reader,  are  selected  from  the  Arcana 
of  Science,  just  published  ;  and  their  inter¬ 
esting  character  may  be  regarded  as  on 
average  sample  of  that  popular  work.  In 
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adapting  these  instances  of  creation*  for  the 
Mirror ,  we  have,  however,  thought  proper 
to  omit  the  technical  details.  They  have 
been  thus  illustrated  by  the  distinguished 
naturalist,  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray. 

a'hese  singularly  formed  insects  are  of  the 
order  Orthoptera.  The  first  is  named  Cy~ 
lindrodes  Campbellii ,  after  Major  Campbell, 
by  whom  the  specimen  was  brought  from 
Melville  Island,  on  the  north  coast  of  New 
Holland,  where  the  insect  is  called  by  the 
colonists,  “  the  wire-worm.”  It  is  so  des¬ 
tructive  that  scarcely  a  single  plant  can  be 
kept  in  a  greenhouse  for  its  ravages.  It 


bores  in  their  stems,  and  the  withering  of 
the  plants  alone  betrays  the  secret  work  of 
the  spoiler.  Its  form  is  admirably  adapted 
for  its  mode  of  life:  the  power  which  it  has 
of  drawing  its  legs  at  pleasure  into  the  cavi¬ 
ties  at  the  sides  of  the  body  enables  it  to 
assume  a  shape  almost  perfectly  cylindrical; 
while  the  short  blunt  spine  at  the  end  of  the 
tubia  being  protruded,  keeps  the  creature  fast 
when  it  is  engaged  in  boring.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  colour  of  this  insect  is  brown,  relieved 
by  red  and  yellow. 

The  second  insect  is  the  Anostostoma 
Australasia,  brought  from  the  interior  of 
Australia,  about  three  hundred  miles  up  the 
country.  Its  colour  is  ferruginous,  the 
abdomen  and  legs  being  relieved  with  yellow. 
From  the  great  length  of  the  antennae,  Mr. 
Gray  at  first  considered  it  allied  to  the 
crickets ;  but,  as  the  insect  has  lour  joints 

*  Originally  from  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Ilia, 
tory.  New  Seriee.  No.  3- 


in  all  its  tarsi,  he  ha»  placed,  it  with  the 
locusts. 


In  the  same  subgenus  must  be  placed  the 
third  insect,  a  species  somewhat  similarly 
formed.  Its  peculiarities  are  that  the  man¬ 
dibles  (of  the  male)  ure  horizontal  and  long, 


with  the  apex  dentated  and  curved,  so  that 
the  two  ends  meet;  and  the  head  is  peculiar 
from  having  a  wing-like  projection  on  each 
side  with  the  margins  dentated.  This  insect 
is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Surinam  ;  and 
Mr.  Gray  proposes  to  call  it  Anostostoma 
Herbstii  in  honour  of  its  first  describer, 
Herbst,  the  German  naturalist. 


The  last,  another  very  singular  insect  re¬ 


sembles  the  foregoing,  though  the  form  of 
the  head  is  totally  distinct.  It  is  very  long, 
and  has  two,  long,  acute,  curved  horns,  pro¬ 
jecting  forward  over  the  lip,  which  is  very 
large.  This  curious  insect  has  been  named 
after  Stoll,  and  is  figured  in  his  work  on 
Ci gales. 
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THK  ATHENIAN  CAPTIVE  ;  A  TRAGEDY. 

By  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  Author  of  "  Ion,"  tfc: 
[Thk  success  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd ’s 
classical  tragedy  of  I'm  has  been  a  subject  of 
universal  congratulation  among  the  admirers 
of  the  dramatic  art,  and  the  patrons  of  the 
acted  Drama.  In  it  has  likewise  originated 
the  present  tragedy,  coupled  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  assist  the  most  accomplishing  tra¬ 
gedian  of  the  d*y  in  wresting  the  Stage  from 
a  low  class  of  adventurer-,  whose  only  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  make  money,  at  the  cost  of  every 
higher  consideration.  The  impulse  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  generous  one,  and  the  execution  of 
the  design  is  altogether  of  equal  excellence 
with  its  noble  object ;  for,  the  Athenian 
Captive  is  a  production  of  first-rate  genius, 
abounding  in  felicitous  descriptive  passages, 
of  diction  refined  and  natural,  and  replete 
with  masterly  touches  of  genuine  pathos  aud 
moral  beauty. 

The  scene  lies  in  Corinth,  and  the  persons 
of  the  drama  are  as  follow  : 

Creon,  King  of  Corinth. 

Hyllus,  son  of  Creon. 

Iphitus,  Priest  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  the  Aven¬ 
ger,  at  Corinth. 

Calchas,  an  Athenian,  living  at  Corinth. 

Thoas,  an  Atlieuian  warrior. 

Pentheus,  an  Athenian  warrior,  his  friend. 

Lyons,  Master  of  the  Slaves  to  the  King  of  Co¬ 
rinth. 

Athenian  and  Corinthian  Soldiers,  tfc. 

Ismene,  Queen  of  Corinth,  second  wife  of  Creon. 

Creusa,  daughter  of  Creon;  twiu-bora  of  his  first 
wife  with  Hyllus. 

[The  tragedy  opens  with  Creon  despair¬ 
ingly  consulting  Iphitus  as  to  the  destinies 
of  Corinth  in  her  contest  with  the  Athenians : 
the  priest  conjures  him  to 

Leave  mournful  contemplation  of  the  dust. 

To  hail  the  omen 

of  the  sacred  birds  ;  but  the  poor  king  quails 
beneath  his  sorrows  : 

Creon. — O,  Iphitus  !  thy  king  hath  well  nigh  spent 
His  store  of  wealth,  of  glory,  and  of  power. 

Which  made  him  master  of  the  hopes  and  strengths 
Of  others !  While  the  haggard  Fury  waits 
To  cut  the  knot  which  binds  his  thousand  threads 
Of  lustrous  life,  and  tiie  sad  ghost  forsakes 
Ttie  palace  of  its  regal  clay,  to  shrink. 

Thin  as  a  beggar's,  sceptreless,  uncrown’d. 

Unheeded,  to  the  throug’d  and  silent  shore 
Where  flattery  soothes  not,  think’st  thou  it  can 
draw 

A  parting  comfort  from  surrouudiug  looks 
Of  lusty  youth,  prepar’d  with  beaming  joy 
To  hail  a  youug  successor  ? 

[The  entrance  of  Creon’s  daughter,  Creusa, 
however,  cousoles  him  :] 

Creon  — If  thou  wert 

A  father,  thou  wonldst  know  a  father’s  love 
’Mid  nature’s  weakness,  for  oue  failing  seuse 
Still  finds  another  sharpen’d  to  attend 
Its  finest  ministdes.  Unlike  the  pomps 
That  make  the  diegs  of  life  more  bitter,  this 
Can  sweeten  even  a  king’s. 


[Creusa  is  hearing  offerings  to  Jove  for 
the  safety  of  her  brother  Hyllus,  who,  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  queen  Ismene,  has  “  sought  the 
field.”  The  second  marriage  of  Creon  has 
been  one  of  discomfort,  for,  addressing 
Creusa,  he  says  of  Ismene,] 

Rarely  will  she  speak, 

And  calmly,  yet  her  sad  and  solemn  words 
Have  power  to  thrill  and  madden.  O  my  girl. 

Mail  not  my  w  yward  fancy  been  enthrall'd 
B\  that  Athenian  loveliuess  which  shone 
From  basest  vestments,  in  a  form  whose  grace 
Made  the  cold  '>eauty  of  Olympus  earth's, 

Aud  drew  me  to  be  traitor  to  the  urn 

W"idi  holds  thy  mother's  ashes,  I  had  spent 

My  age  in  sweet  renewal  of  my  youth 

With  thought  of  her  who  gladden’d  it,  nor  known 

The  vain  endeavour  to  enforce  regard 

From  one  whose  heart  is  dead  amidst  the  living. 

[Creon  suspects  the  fidelity  of  his  queen  ;] 

Her  thoughts  are  with  our  foes,  the  blood  of  Athens 
Mantles  or  freezes  in  her  alien  veins. 

[A  soldier  enters,  and  announces  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Athenians,  and  Hyllus  follows, 
slightly  wounded  :  “  the  captive  ’*  Thoas, 
who  had  been  found  in  combat  with  the 
prince,  but  who,  in  reality,  had  spared  his 
life,  is  then  brought  before  Creon,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  slavery  or  death ;  he  chooses  the 
latter,  but  Creusa  interposes :] 

Creusa. — O  do  not  fling  away  thy  noble  life. 

For  it  is  rich  in  treasures  of  its  own. 

Which  Fortune  cannot  touch,  aud  vision’d  gloriea 
Shall  stream  around  its  bondage, 

Thoas. — I  have  dream’ d 
Indeed  of  greatness,  lovely  one,  and  felt 
The  very  dream  worth  living  for,  while  hope. 

To  make  it  real,  surviv’d  ;  and  I  have  lov’d 
To  image  thought,  the  mirror  of  great  deeds,' 

Fed  by  the  past  to  might  which  should  impel 
And  vivify  the  future  ; — blending  thus 
Tiie  aims  and  triumphs  of  a  hero’s  life. 

But  to  cheat  hopeless  infamy  with  shows 
Of  nobleness,  and  filch  a  feeble  joy 
In  the  vaiu  spasms  of  the  slavish  soul. 

Were  foulest  treachery  to  the  god  within  me. 

No,  lady  ;  from  the  fissure  of  a  rock, 

Scath’d  and  alone,  my  brief  existence  gush’d, 

A  passion'd  torrent ; — let  it  uot  be  lost 
In  miry  sands,  but  having  caught  one  gleam 
Of  loveliness  to  grace  it,  dash  from  earth 
To  darkness  aud  to  silence.  Lead  me  forth— 

(To  Creusa.')  The  Gods  requite  thee  1 

[By  the  intercession  of  Hyllus,  Thoas  re¬ 
calls  his  choice,  consents  to  slavery,  and  re¬ 
signs  his  arms  to  Hyllus,  with  this  touching 
valediction :] 

To  a  most  noble  hand 
I  yield  the  glories  of  existence  up, 

Aud  bid  them  long  adieu  1  This  plume,  which  now 
Hangs  motionless,  as  if  it  f  it  the  shame 
Its  owner  bears,  wav’d  iu  my  boyish  thoughts 
Eie  I  was  free  to  wear  it,  as  the  sign. 

The  dancing  image  of  my  bounding  hopes, 

Tiiat  imag’d  it  above  a  throng  of  battles. 

Waving  where  blows  were  fiercest.  Take  it  hence— 
Companion  of  brave  fancies,  vauish’d  now 
For  ever,  tollow  them  1 

•  •  •  • 

Farewell,  old  sword. 

Thou  wert  the  bright  inheritance  which  grac’d 
My  finish’d  years  of  boyhood — ail  that  time 
And  fortune  spar’d  of  those  from  whom  I  drew 
The  thirst  of  greatness.  In  how  proud  an  hour 
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Did  I  first  clasp  thee  with  uutrembling  hand. 

Fit  thee,  with  fond  exactness,  to  my  side. 

And  in  the  quaint  adornments  of  thy  sheath 
Guess  deeds  of  valour,  acted  in  old  time 
By  some  forgotten  chief,  whose  generous  blood 
I  l'elt  withiu  my  swelling  veins  !  Farewell ! 

(The  buckler.')  I  rejoice  to  part  with  that ; 

My  bosom  needs  no  bulwark  save  its  own, 

For  I  am  only  man  now.  If  my  heart 
Should  in  its  throbbing  burst,  ’twill  beat  against 
Au  uuappareH’d  casing,  and  be  still. 

[Hyll  us,  in  gratitude,  promises  to  cheer 
the  captive.] 

Hyllus. — I  shall  be  proud  to  walk 
A  listener  at,  thy  side,  while  generous  thoughts 
And  arts  of  valour,  which  may  make  them  deeds. 
Enrich  my  youth.  Soon  shall  we  ’scape  the  court. 
Ply  the  small  bark  upon  the  summer  sea. 

Gay  careless  voyagers,  who  leave  the  shore 
With  all  its  vain  distinctions,  for  a  world 
Of  daucinsr  foam  and  light ;  till  eve  invites 
To  some  tall  cavern,  where  the  sea-nymphs  raise 
Sweet  melodies  ;  there  slialt  thou  play  the  prince 
And  I  will  put  thy  slavish  vestments  on. 

And  yield  thee  duteous  service ; — iu  our  sport 
Almost  as  poient  as  light  Fortune  is, 

Who  in  her  wildest  freaks  but  shifts  the  robe 
Of  circumstance,  and  leaves  the  hearts  it  cloath’d 
Unchanged  and  free  as  ours. 

Thoas. — I  cannot  speak. 

Come — or  miue  eyes  will  witness  me  a  slave 
To  my  own  frailty's  masterdom  — Come  on  ! 

[Thus  ends  the  first  act,  to  our  thinking, 
extremely  graceful  and  picturesque.  The  se¬ 
cond  act  opens  with  Thoas  entering  upon  his 
duties  in  the  palace  of  Creon,  when  news 
being  brought  of  the  danger  of  Hyllus  in  the 
field,  Thoas  rushes  out  to  his  aid,  and  again 
Baves  the  prince  :] 

Urg’d  by  his  furious  steeds,  his  chariot  hung 
Scarce  pois’d  on  the  rock’s  margin,  where  the  vale 
Lies  deepest  under  it ;  an  instant  more. 

And  Hyllus,  who  serenely  stood  with  eyes 
Fix’d  on  the  heavens,  had  perish’d  ;  when  a  form 
With  god-like  swiftness  clove  the  astouish'd  crowd  ; 
Appear’d  before  the  coursers,  scarce  upheld 
By  tottering  marl ; — strain’d  forward  o’er  the  gulf 
Of  vacant  ether  ;  caught  the  floating  reins. 

And  drew  them  into  safety  with  a  touch 

So  fine,  that  sight  scarce  witness’d  it.  The  prince 

Is  in  his  father’s  arms. 

[Thoas  returns,  and  receives  the  thanks  of 
Creusa — ] 

Hero!  accept  a  maiden’s  fervent  thanks. 

All  that  she  has  to  offer,  for  a  life 
Most  precious  to  her. 

Thoas. —  Speak  not  of  it,  fair  one ! 

Life,  in  my  estimate,  ’s  too  poor  a  boon 
To  merit  thanks  so  rich. 

Creusa. — Not  such  a  life 
As  his  to  me.  We  both  together  drew 
Our  earliest  breaih,  and  one  unconscious  crime 
Shar’d  ;  for  the  hour  that  yielded  us  to  day 
Snatch’d  her  who  bore  us.  Thence  attach’d  we 
grew. 

As  if  some  portion  of  that  mother’s  love 
Each  for  the  other  cherish  d  ;  twin-horn  joys, 

Hopes,  fancies,  and  affections,  each  hath  watch’d 
Iu  the  clear  mirror  of  the  other’s  soul. 

By  that  sweet  union  doubled.  Thou  hast  saved 
Two  lives  iu  saving  Hyllus. 

[Creusa  now  sympathizes  in  the  fate  of 
Thoas,  and  her  “  words  breathe  more  than 
gratitude.”  In  the  next  scene,  Thoas  at¬ 
tends  at  the  royal  banquet,  and  is  commanded 
by  the  stern  Ismene  to 


Carry  round  the  cup. 

And  bear  it  to  the  king,  with  duteous  looks. 

He  is  about  to  hand  the  cup  to  Creon,  who 
pledging  “  Ruin  to  Athens,”  the  captive 
dashes  down  the  vessel,  exclaiming  :] 

If  urn  to  Athens  !  who  dares  echo  that  ? 

Who  first  repeats  it  dies.  These  limbs  are  arm’d 
With  vigour  from  t lie  trods  that  watch  above 
Their  own  immortal  offspiing.  Do  ye  dream. 

Because  chance  lends  ye  one  insulti  g  hour. 

That  ye  can  quench  the  purest  flame  the  gods 
Have  lit  from  heaven’s  own  fire  ? 

[Hyllus  attempts  to  appease  the  guests,  at¬ 
tributing  the  language  of  Thoas  tophrenzy  :] 

Thoas  — No  !  I  call  the  gods, 

Who  bend  attentive  from  their  azure  thrones. 

To  witness  to  the  truth  of  that  which  throbs 
Within  me  now.  ’Tis  not  a  city  crown'd 
With  olive  and  enrich’d  with  peerless  fanes 
Ye  would  dishonour,  but  an  opening  world 
Diviner  than  the  soul  of  man  hath  yet 
Been  gifted  to  imagine— truths  serene. 

Made  visible  in  beauty,  that  shall  glow 
In  everlasting  fresliuess  ;  unapproach’d 
By  mortal  passion  ;  pure  amidst  the  blood 
And  dust  of  conquests  ;  never  waxing  old  ; 

But  oti  the  stream  of  time,  from  age  to  age. 

Casting  bright  images  of  heavenly  voutli 
To  make  tire  world  less  mournful.  I  behold  them  ! 
And  ye,  frail  insects  of  a  day,  would  quaff 
“  Ruin  to  Athens  !” 

[Thoas  is  ordered  for  a  traitor’s  death,  but 
through  the  interference  of  Ismene,  he  is  con¬ 
signed  to  <£  a  cell  deep  in  the  rock,”  and 
Creon,  wrathful  at  the  intercession  of  Hyllus, 
banishes  the  prince  from  the  country.  Thoas 
attempts  to  soften  the  cruel  father :] 

King,  1  will  grovel  iu  the  dust  before  thee ; 

Will  give  these  limbs  to  torture  ;  nay,  will  strain 
Their  free-born  sinews  for  thy  very  sport. 

So  thou  recall  the  sentence  on  thy  sou. 

[Thoas  and  Ismene  are  then  left  alone, 
when  the  latter,  calculating  upon  the  gaoler 
being,  as  well  as  herself,  an  Athenian,  plans 
a  meeting  with  Thoas,  and  the  act  closes. 

The  third  act  opens  with  Thoas  in  the 
dungeon,  which  he  thus  apostrophizes :] 

Ye  walls  of  living  rock,  whose  time-shed  stains 
Attest  that  ages  have  revolv’d  since  hands 
Of  man  were  arm'd  to  pierce  your  solid  frame. 

And,  from  your  heart  of  adamaut,  hew  out 
Space  for  his  fellow’s  wretchedness,  I  bail 
A  refuge  in  your  stillness  ;  tyranny 
Will  not  stretch  forth  its  palsied  arm  to  fret 
Its  captive  here.  Ye  cannot  clasp  me  round 
With  darkness  so  substantial,  us  can  shut 
The  airy  visions  from  me  which  foreshew 
The  glories  Athens  will  achieve,  when  I 
Am  passionless  as  ye. 

[His  meditations  are  broken  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Creusa,  who  steals  thither  to  per¬ 
form  a  holy  office,  which  should  have  been 
her  brother’s — to  aid  the  flight  of  the  cap¬ 
tive :  he  lingers,  pleading  his  appointment 
with  the  Queen,  the  mention  of  which  ex¬ 
cites  the  suspicion  of  Creusa  :] 

To  the  Queen  ? 

What  w’ould  she  with  thee  ?  She  is  steel’d  ’gainst 
nat  ure ; 

I  never  knew  her  shed  a  tear,  nor  heard 
A  sigh  break  from  her,— oft  she  seeks  a  glen 
Hard  by  the  temple  of  avenging  Jove, 

Which  sinks  ’mid  blasted  rocks,  whose  narrow  gorge 
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Scarce  gives  the  bold  explorer  space  ;  its  sides, 
Glistening  in  marble  blackness,  rise  aloft 
From  the  scant  margin  of  a  pool,  whose  face 
No  breeze  e'er  dimpled  ;  in  its  furthest  shade 
A  cavern  yawns,  where  poisonous  vapours  rise 
That  none  may  enter  it  and  live  ;  they  spread 
Their  rolling  films  of  ashy  white  like  shrouds 
Around  ihe  fearful  orifice,  aud  kill 
The  very  lichens  which  the  earthless  stone 
"Would  nurture; — whether  evil  men,  or  things 
More  terrible,  meet  this  sad  lady  there, 

I  know  not — she  will  lead  thee  thither  ! 

7/was. — No — 

Not  if  guilt  point  the  way,  if  it  be  sorrow 
I  must  endure  it  rather  than  the  curse 
Which  lies  upon  the  faithless  heart  of  him 
Who  breaks  a  promise  plighted  to  the  wretched ; 

For  she  is  wretched. 

[Thoas  and  Ismene  meet  in  the  Hall  of 
Statues,  in  Creon’s  Palace,  and  there  she  re¬ 
veals  her  wrongs  and  sufferings,  in  hateful 
splendour,  spurned,  disowned  by  living  kin¬ 
dred,  yet  sprung  “  from  the  great  race  of 
Theseus.”  Thoas  is  excited — ] 

From  the  race 

Of  Theseus ! — of  the  godlike  man  whose  name 
Hath  shone  upon  my  childhood  as  a  star 
With  magic  power  ? 

[The  distracted  woman  pants  for  freedom 
and  vengeance,  and  thus  breaks  her  purpose :] 

In  the  depths 

Of  neighbouring  caverns,  foes  of  Creou  meet 
Who  will  obey  thee  ;  lead  them  thence  to-night — 
Surprise  the  palace — slay  this  hated  king, — 

Or  bear  him  as  a  slave  to  Athens. 

Thoas. — Never  ! 

I  am  a  foe  to  Corinth—  not  a  traitor, 

Nor  will  I  league  with  treason.  Iu  the  love 
Of  my  own  land,  I  honour  his  who  cleaves 
To  the  scant  graces  of  the  wildest  soil, 

As  I  do  to  the  loveliuess,  the  might, 

The  hope,  of  Athens.  Aught  else  man  can  do. 

In  honour,  shall  be  thine. 

Ismene. — I  thought  1  knew 
Athenians  well ;  and  yet,  thy  speech  is  strange. 
Whence  drew  thou  these  affections, — whence  these 
thoughts 

Which  reach  beyond  a  soldier’s  sphere? 

Thoas. — From  Athens  ; 

Her  groves  ;  her  halls;  her  temples  ;  nay,  her  streets 
Have  been  my  teachers.  I  had  else  been  rude. 

For  I  was  left  an  orphan,  in  the  charge 
Of  an  old  citizen,  who  gave  my  youtli 
Rough  though  kind  nurture.  Fatherless,  I  made 
The  city  and  her  skies  my  home ;  have  watch’d 
Her  various  aspects  with  a  child’s  fond  love  ; 

Hung  in  chill  morning  o'er  the  mountain’s  brow, 
And,  as  the  dawn  broke  slowly,  seen  her  grow 
Majestic  from  the  darkness,  till  she  fill’d 
The  sight  and  soul  alike  ;  enjoy’d  the  storm 
Which  wrapt  her  in  the  mantle  ot  its  cloud, 

While  every  Hash  that  shiver’d  it  reveal’d 
Some  exquisite  proportion,  pictur’d  once 
And  ever  to  the  gazer ; — stood  entranc’d 
In  rainy  moonshine,  as,  one  side,  uprose 
A  column’d  shadow,  ponderous  as  the  rock 
Which  held  the  Titan  groaning  with  the  sense 
Of  J  ove’s  injustice  ;  on  the  other,  shapes 
Of  dreamlike  softness  drew  the  fanev  far 
Into  the  glistening  air;  but  most  I  felt 
Her  loveliness,  when  summer-evening  tints 
Gave  to  my  lonely  childhood  sense  of  home. 

[At  length,  her  arts  begin  to  prevail.] 

Thoas. — Fearful  woman. 

Speak  thy  command,  if  thou  would  have  it  reach 
A  conscious  ear  ;  for  whilst  thou  gazest  thus. 

My  flesh  seems  hardening  into  stone ;  my  sou! 

Is  tainted  ;  thought  of  horror  courses  thought 


Like  thunder-clouds  swept  wildly  ; — yet  l  fee. 

That  I  must  do  thy  bidding. 

—  Ismene  then  pleads  the  “  wretchedness  and 
shame”  once  hurled  upon  her  : 

I  was  pluck’d 

From  the  small  pressure  of  an  only  babe, 

And  in  mv  fienzv,  sought  the  hall  where  Creou 
D  rain’d  the  frank  goblet ;  fell  upon  my  knees  ; 
Embrac’d  his  loot-stool  with  my  hungry  aims. 

And  shriek'd  aloud  for  liberty  to  seek 
My  infant’s  ashes,  or  to  hear  some  news 
Of  how  it  perish’d  ; — Creou  did  not  deign 
To  look  upon  me,  hut  with  reckless  haste 
Dash’d  me  to  earth  ;  yes,  this  disgrace  lie  cast 
On  the  proud  daughter  of  a  line  which  trac'd 
It-  skiey  lineage  to  the  gods,  and  bore 
The  impress  of  its  origin, — on  me, 

A  woman,  and  a  mother  ! 

Thoas. — Let  me  fly 

And  whet  Athenian  auger  with  thy  wrongs — 

My  thoughts  are  strange  and  slaughterous. 

[Exulting  in  her  triumph,  Ismene  now 
owns  Thoas.] 

’Tis  my  sou — my  own  ! 

The  very  child  for  whom  I  knelt  to  Creon, 

Is  sent  to  give  me  justice.  He  is  gone. 

Arm'd  with  a  dagger,  thro’  the  royal  chamber. 

Sworn  to  strike  any  that  may  meet  him  there 
A  corpse  before  him. 

[In  the  following  scene,  Thoas  rushes  in 
horror  from  his  murderous  work,  and  meeting 
with  Pentheus,  a  guard,  confesses  his  crime:] 

Pentheus. — Think  not  of  it  thus  ; — 

Thy  lips  are  parch’d, — let  me  fetch  water. 

Thoas. — No ! 

I  have  drunk  fiercely  at  a  mountain  spring. 

And  left  the  stain  of  blood  in  its  pure  waters ; 

It  quench’d  my  mortal  thirst,  and  I  rejoic'd. 

For  I  seem’d  grown  to  demon,  till  the  stream 
Cool’d  my  hot  throat,  and  then  I  laugh’d  aloud, 

To  find  that  I  had  something  human  still. 

Pentheus. — Fret  not  thy  noble  heart  with  what  is 
past. 

Thoas- — No ! — ’tis  not  past ! — the  murderer  lias  no 
past  ; 

But  one  eternal  present. 

[At  this  moment,  the  voice  of  Hyllus  is 
heard  ;  he  is  seeking  the  coast,  and  encoun¬ 
ters  Thoas,  who  becomes  agonized  at  ttie 
sight  of  the  fatherless  prince. 

The  fourth  act  opens  with  Hyllus  and 
Creusa  over  the  urn  of  Creon,  in  the  Fune¬ 
real  Grove  at  Corinth :  Hyllus  tells  her  that 
she  must 

No  longer  link  the  thoughts 
Of  nobleness  and  Thoas. 

•  #  *  # 

At  the  break  of  day 

I  met  the  murderer,  frantic  from  his  crime. 

In  anguish  which  explain’d  by  after  proofs 
Attests  his  guilt. 

[Ismene  enters  with  guards,  and  defies 
Hyllus  to  his  heritage.  In  the  next  scene, 
Thoas  appears  in  triumph  before  the  gates  of 
Corinth,  and  vows  that  night  to  sup  within 
the  city.  The  gates  are  opened,  and  the 
hero  exults :] 

Thoas. — Without  a  blow  ? 

We  shall  not  earn  our  banquet.  So  expands 
Before  the  vision  of  my  soul,  the  east 
To  the  small  cluster  of  our  godlike  sons, 

Let  Asia  break  the  minor  of  our  seas 
With  thousand  sterns  of  ivory,  and  cast 
The  glare  of  gold  upon  them  to  disturb 
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The  azure  hue  of  heaven,  they  shall  be  swept 
As  glittering  clouds  before  the  sun-like  face 
Of  umpplianced  virtue  1  Friends,  forgive  me  ; 

I  have  been  us^d  to  idle  thought,  nor  yet 
Have  learn’d  to  marry  it  to  action.  Blest 
To  day  in  both. 

[A  herald  artives  from  the  Queen,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  conference  with  Thoas :  they  meet 
in  the  Hall  of  Statius  — he  curses  the  aveng¬ 
ing  woman  for  his  guilt — ] 

Jsmene  —  Hold  !  Parricide — forbear  1 
She  whom  thou  hast  aveng'd,  she  whom  the  death 
Of  Creon  hath  set  free,  whom  thou  wouldst  curse. 

Is  she  who  bore  thee! 

Thoas. — Thou ! 

Jsmene  — Dost  doubt  my  word  ? 

Is  there  no  witness  in  thy  mantling  blood 
Which  tells  thee  whence  twas  drawn  ?  Is  nature 
silent  ? 

If.  from  tire  mists  of  infancy,  no  form 

Of  her  who,  sunk  in  poverty,  forgat 

Its  ills  in  tending  thee,  and  made  the  hopes 

Which  glimmer’d  in  thy  smiles  her  comfort, — gleams 

Upon  thee  yet ; — hast  thou  forgot  the  night 

When  foragers  from  Corinth  toss’d  a  brand 

Upon  the  roof  that  shelter'd  thee;  diagg’d  out 

The  mother  from  the  hear' li-s tone  where  she  sat. 

Resign'd  to  pei  ish,  shrieking  for  the  babe 

Whom  from  her  bosom  they  had  rent  ?  That  child 

Now  listens.  As  in  rapid  flight,  I  gazed 

Backward  upon  the  blazing  ruin,  shapes 

Of  furies,  from  amid  the  fire,  look'd  out 

And  grinu’d  upon  me.  Every  weary  night 

While  I  have  lain  upon  my  wretched  bed. 

They  have  teen  with  me,  pointing  to  the  hour 
Of  vengeance.  Thou  hast  wrought  it  for  me,  son  ! 
Embrace  thy  mother. 

Thoas. — Would  the  solid  earth 
Would  open,  and  enfo  d  me  in  its  strong 
And  stifling  grasp,  that  1  might  be  as  though 
1  ne’er  was  born. 

Jsmene • — Dost  mock  me  ?  I  have  clasp'd 
Sorrow  anti  shame  as  if  they  were  my  sons. 

To  keep  my  heart  from  hardening  into  stone  ; 

The  promis  d  hour  arriv’d ;  and  when  it  came, 

Tfie  furies,  in  repayment,  sent  an  arm. 

Moulded  from  mine,  to  strike  the  oppressor  dead. 

1  triumph’d, — and  I  sent  thee  ! 

Thoas. — Dost  confess 

That,  conscious  who  I  was,  thou  urg’d  my  knife 
Against  the  king  ? 

Jsmene . — Confess  ! — I  glory  in  it ! 

Thy  arm  'mth  done  the  purpose  of  my  will; 

For  which  1  bless  it.  Now  I  am  tay  suitor. 
Victorious  hero  !  Pay  me  for  those  cares 
Loug  past,  which  man  ne’er  guesses  at ; — for  years 
Of  daily,  silent  suffering,  which  young  soldiers 
Have  not  a  word  to  body  forth  ;  for  all, — 

By  filliug  for  a  moment  these  fond  arms. 

Which  held  thee  first. 

Thoas.— [Shrinking  from  her -I — I  cannot.  I  will 
kneel 

To  thank  thee  for  thy  love,  ere  thou  didst  kill 
Honour  aud  hope  ; — then  grovel  at  thy  feet, 

And  pray  thee  trample  out  the  wretched  life 
Thou  gav'st  me. 

Jsmene ■ — Ha  !  Beware,  unfeeliug  man  : 

I  had  oppos’d,  had  crush’d  all  human  loves. 

And  they  were  w  ither'd  ,  thou  hast  call'd  them  forth. 
Rushing  in  crowds  horn  memory's  thousand  cells, 

To  scoff  at  them.  Beware!  They  will  not  slumber. 
But  sting  like  scorpions 

[Iphitus,  the  priest,  now  enters,  demand¬ 
ing  for  the  people  an  inquiry  into  the  murder 
of  Creon  :  Hyllus  is  suspected — ] 

They  found  him 
Just  after  day-break,  suddenly  return’d 
From  exile  in  the  chamber  of  the  kiug. 

Gazing  with  bloodless  aspect  on  a  sight 
Of  bloodshed,  .  o,  ..  . 


[Thoas  promises  to  Creusa  that  he  will 
save  her  brother’s  life  ;  but  the  poor  maiden 
sinks  beneath  her  afflictions :] 

Creusa. — And  what  have  I 
To  do  w  itn  happiness  ?  I  am  not  young. 

For  1  grew  obi  in  moments  charg’d  with  love 
And  anguish.  Now  I  feel  that  I  could  point 
The  murderer  out  with  dreadful  skill — could  mark 
The  livid  paleuess,  read  the  sin  inking  eye. 

Detect  the  empty  grasping  cf  the  hand 
Renewing  fancied  slaughter  ; — why  dost  turn 
Thus  coldly  from  me  ? — Alt!  thou  hast  forgot 
The  vows  which,  when  in  slavery,  thou  offer’d. 

And  1  was  proud  to  answer  if  not.  Tit'. as. 

Once  press  my  baud  ;  O  gods  I  he  lets  ii  fall ! 

So  withers  my  last  hope — so  my  poor  heart 
Is  broken.  [ Faint! . 

[In  the  fifth  act,  Ismene  is  seated  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  the  Avenger,  with  the 
Corinthians  and  Athenians*  Hyllus  and 
Thoas  ;  she  is  called  upon  to  name  the  mur¬ 
derer — she  inquires  his  sentence,  which  is 
immediate  death— she  shudders— 

Iphitus. — I f quivering  tongue 
Refuse  its  office,  point  tire  victim  out. 

[Ismene  rises  :  turns  towards  Thoas,  who 
rises,  and  confronts  her;  she  trembles, 
pauses,  and  resumes  her  seat. 

Iphitus. — Thou  hast  confess’d  the  guihy  oue  is 
here ; 

Where  stands  he  ? 

[Ismene  rises ;  points  to  Hyllus,  shrieks 
“  There  l"  and  fal.s  bach  senseless  in  her 
ch  ir. 

Thoas. — ’Tis  false ! 

[C eu  a  rushes  forward  and  embraces  Hyllus, 
Creusa. — Most  false!  O  muideress! 

Protect  him,  noble  Thoas  1 

[Thoas  asserts  the  innocence  of  the  Prince, 
and  is  defied  to  the  proof.  A  powerful  smug¬ 
gle  ensues  between  Ismene  aud  Thoas:  his 
last  appeal  to  her  hardened  heart  is  extremely 
touching :] 

I  kneel  again, 

A  child,  and  plead  to  that  unharden’d  heart. 

By  all  the  long  past  hours  of  priceless  love. 

To  let  my  gushing  soul  pass  forth  iu  grace. 

And  bless  thee  in  its  parting  ! 

•  •  •  • 

Haste  ere  the  roof  shall  fall,  and  crush  the  germ 
Of  sweet  repentance  in  us  ;  take  thy  seat, 

Aud  speak  as  thy  heart  dictates — 

[The  despairing  woman  rushes  out,  and  th« 
sacrifice  of  Hyllus  is  about  to  proceed  :] 

Iphitus. — Dread  Power,  that  bade  us  to  this  fane, 
accept 

The  expiatiou  that  we  offer  now, 

Aud  lei  this  blood  poured  forth  atone. 

[Thoas  suddenly  falls  from  his  seat  to  the 
ground.  Creusa  rushes  to  him,  and  all 
surround  him. 

Creusa. — Gods  1  what  is  this  new  horror  ? 

[Opening  the  vest  of  Thoas,  the  dagger  falls 
from  it. 

Thoas. —  There  !  ’Tis  done ! 

'Tis  well  accomplish’d. 

Creusa. — Hyllus.  go! 

Brother,  no  more — for  thee  he  perishes. 

Thoas. — I  will  not  purchase  a  last  taste  of  sweet¬ 
ness 

By  such  estrangement.  That  steel  bears  the  blood 
Of  Creon  and  his  slayer  ; — how  excus’d 
I  leave  you,  generous  kiug,  to  witness  for  me. 

[The  brother  and  sister  then  embrace,  and 
the  curtain  falls.] 
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*ORXS  OP  ART  AND  ARTIST*  IN  KNOLAND. 

By  G.  F.  Waagen. 

[This  work  is  a  kind  of  artistical  tour  in 
England,  and  contains  descriptive  sketches 
of  our  choicest  picture  galleries,  with  a  cri¬ 
tical  enumeration  of  their  gems.  Their  in¬ 
telligent  author  is  Director  of  the  Royal  Gal¬ 
lery  at  Berlin,  of  which  collection  he  has 
published  an  admirable  catalogue,  with  an 
arrangement  combining  tbe  chronological 
order  with  the  classification  according  to 
schools,  which  plan  is  very  perfect.  Dr. 
Waagen,  therefore,  came  among  us  with 
high  qualifications  to  produce  an  excellent 
account  of  the  treasures  of  art  assembled  in 
this  country  ;  and  his  work  will,  doubtless, 
enjoy  popularity  commensurate  with  the  repu¬ 
tation  which  his  Berlin  catalogue  has  ac¬ 
quired  him  throughout  Europe.  Added  to 
this,  the  work  before  us  is  not  exclusively 
artistical — we  mean  as  that  term  is  applied 
to  the  connoisseurship  of  the  fine  art*. — for,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  page  in  these 
volumes  in  which  the  judgment  of  the  artist 
is  not  happily  blended  with  the  information 
given :  and,  the  Doctor  being  provided  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  best  classes,  from 
the  sovereign  to  the  commoner,  has  been 
enabled  to  superadd  many  pictures  of  En¬ 
glish  life  and  manners,  and  not  a  few  sketches 
of  the  natural  beauty,  the  happiness  and 
prosperity,  of  this  favoured  country.  With 
his  love  of  vertu  he  has  imbibed  liberal  taste 
and  feelings,  such  as  alone  fit  an  observer  to 
become  a  faithful  limner  ot  life — its  refilled 
enjoyments  and  felicitous  embellishments,  in 
such  kindly  views  as  throw  into  the  shade 
the  bad  passions  of  less  expanded  minds. 

Dr.  Waagen’s  work  is  in  the  form  of  let¬ 
ters,  to  which  German  tourists  in  this  country 
seem  somewhat  attached ;  though  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  much  room  is  not  lost  by 
epistolary  phraseology.  Our  extracts  must 
be  of  “  infinite  variety,”  for  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  any  thing  like  analyses  of  the 
pictorial  criticism  or  enumeration.  The  date 
of  the  work  is  between  May  12  and  Octo¬ 
ber  10,  1835,  an  interval  of  five  months,  a 
short  period,  it  must  be  owned,  for  twelve 
hundered  pages  of  critical  and  minute  obser¬ 
vation,  such  as  this  work  exhibits.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  main  charm  of  the  bowk, 
with  a  view  to  its  popularity,  is  the  retention 
of  many  scattered  observations  on  other  sub¬ 
jects  than  pictures,  “  because,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  new,  they  bear  the  impression  of 
the  scenes  and  occurrences  of  the  moment, 
and  serve  occasionally  to  interrupt  the  reflec¬ 
tions  on  Art,  which  may  easily  become  tire¬ 
some  by  monotony.”  The  translator  of  the 
work,  Mr.  Lloyd,  states  that  he  has  adhered 
strictly  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  original, 
adding  :  “  no  author  was  ever  more  entitled 
to  this  just  care  than  Dr.  Waagen,  who,  with 
profound  knowledge  qf  the  whole  subject, 


combines  an  accuracy  of  judgment,  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  taste,  and  a  nicety  of  discrimination, 
which  claim  the  highest  respect  for  his  opi¬ 
nions,  delivered,  as  they  evidently  are,  with 
conscientious  impartiality,  and  inspired  by 
enthusiastic  love  and  admiration  of  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  noble  in  the  whole  domain 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  These  excellencies  will 
render  his  work  classical  and  give  it  a  per¬ 
manent  value  as  an  authority  and  enlightened 
guide.”  Our  quotations  commence  with  the 

Scenery  of  the  Thames.] 

The  banks  of  the  Thames,  on  which,  after 
Gravesend,  there  are  here  and  there  very  ani¬ 
mated  places  were  clothed  in  a  vernal  green  of 
the  most  wonderful  brightness,  so  that  En¬ 
gland  appeared  to  me  to  be  really  au  Eme¬ 
rald  isle,  as  O’Connell  so  often  calls  Ireland. 
On  the  left  bank  I  saw  Woolwich,  with  the 
immense  miliiary  arsenal,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  Greenwich,  an  asylum  for  invalid  sea¬ 
men,  tbe  splendid  buildings  of  which  are 
adorned  with  numerous  pillars.  When  we 
soon  afterwards  arrived  at  the  port  of  London 
and  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  the  forest  of 
masts,  I  was  told  that  those  ships  were  hut  a 
small  portion  ;  the  far  greater  number  were 
in  vast  artificial  basins  called  Docks.  Con. 
trasted  with  such  manifold  and  grand  im¬ 
pressions  of  tbe  most  animated  reality,  the 
lofty  Tower  with  its  four  corner  turrets, 
rose  as  a  remarkable  monument  of  the  pas^ 
Yet  not  to  its  advantage.  For  the  images  of 
the  children  of  Edward  IV.,  of  Ann  Boleyn, 
of  Jane  Grey,  and  of  the  many  innocent  vic¬ 
tims  murdered  in  the  times  of  despotism  and 
tyranny,  passed  like  dark  phantoms  before 
my  mind. 

[Two  exquisite  bits  of  criticism  follow:] 

1  must  mention  as  a  particularly  fortunate 
circumstance  that  the  sea  gradually  subsided 
from  a  state  of  violent  agitation  to  a  total 
calm;  and  as  bright  sunshine  alternated  with 
a  clouded  sky  and  flying  showers,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing,  in  succession  all  the 
situations  and  effects  which  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  celebrated  Dutch  marine  pain¬ 
ters,  William  Van  de  Velde,  and  Backhuysen. 
Now,  fur  the  first  time,  I  fully  understood  the 
truth  of  their  pictures,  in  the  varied  undulation 
of  the  water,  and  the  refined  art  with  which 
by  shadows  of  clouds,  intervening  dashes  of 
sunshine,  near,  or  at  a  distance,  and  ships  to 
animate  the  scene,  they  produce  such  a 
charming  variety  in  the  uniform  surface  of 
the  sea.  To  conclude  in  a  striking  manner 
this  series  of  pictures.  Nature  was  so  kind  as 
to  favour  us  at  last  with  a  thunder-storm,  hut, 
not  to  interrupt  by  long  continued  rain,  suf¬ 
fered  it  to  he  of  very  short  duration. 

So  long  as  we  were  in  the  city,  the  ancient 
commerce  and  business  of  London,  where,  as 
Homer  says,  “  most  furiously  the  tumult 
rages,”  we  proceeded  very  slowly  in  the  nar- 
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row  streets,  on  account  of  the  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  carriages  of  all  kinds.  At  times,  when 
we  had  to  halt  longer  than  usual,  I  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  observing  the  people 
busily  at  work  in  the  shops  of  the  shoema¬ 
kers,  smiths,  &c.,  some  of  which,  by  pictur¬ 
esque  grouping  and  striking  light  and  shade, 
resemble  pictures  of  Adrian  Ostade,  or  Schal- 
ken,  and  far  surpassed  by  their  naivete  the 
artificially  arranged  living  pictures. 

[Our  new  public  buildings  are  not  more 
severely  criticised  than  they  deserve.  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  “  looks  as  if  some  wicked 
magician  had  suddenly  transformed  some 
capricious  stage  scenery  into  solid  reality.” 
But,  more  rigidly  castigated  is 

The  York  Column.] 

What  shall  we  say  to  the  fact  that  the 
English,  who  first  made  the  rest  of  Europe 
acquainted  with  the  immortal  models  of  the 
noblest  and  chastest  taste  in  architecture  and 
sculpture,  of  ancient  Greece,  in  all  their 
refinement,  when  it  was  resolved,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  late  Duke  of 
York,  produced  nothing  but  a  bad  imitation 
of  Trajan’s  pillar  P  This  kind  of  monument 
we  know  first  came  into  use  among  the 
Romans,  a  people  who,  in  respect  to  the  gift 
or  invention  in  the  arts  and  in  matters  of 
taste,  always  appear,  in  comparison  with  the 
Greeks,  as  half  barbarians.  The  very  idea  of 
isolating  the  column  proves  that  the  original 
destination,  as  the  supporting  member  of  a 
building,  was  wholly  lost  sight  of.  Besides 
this,  the  statue  placed  on  it,  though  as  colos¬ 
sal  as  the  size  of  the  base  will  allow,  must 
appear  little  and  puppet-like,  compared  with 
the  column ;  and  the  features,  the  expression 
of  the  countenance,  the  most  important  de¬ 
signations  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
person  commemorated,  are  wholly  lost  to  the 
spectator.  In  Trajan’s  pillar,  the  bas-reliefs 
on  the  shaft  give  at  least  the  impression  of  a 
lavish  profusion  of  art;  but  this  Duke  of 
York's  column,  with  its  naked  shaft  (which, 
besides,  has  not  the  advantage  of  the  entasis), 
has  a  very  mean,  poor  appearance. 

[The  following  is  very  just :] 

If  the  immense  sums  expended  in  archi¬ 
tectural  abnormities  had  always  been  applied 
in  a  proper  manner,  London  must  infallibly 
have  been  the  handsomest  city  in  the  world. 
I  must,  however,  add,  that  several  buildings 
are  honourable  exceptions. 

[An  interesting  account  follows,  of  the 
origin  of  a  taste  for  collecting  works  of  art  in 
this  country,  with  retrospective  notices  of 
celebrated  galleries,  &c.  To  this  succeeds  a 
visit  to 

Sutherland  House.] 

I  was  received  in  the  kindest  manner,  and 
the  duke  himself  showed  me  the  principal 
parts  of  his  house.  By  its  extent,  its  noble 
proportions,  the  solidity  of  the  materials,  it 


being  entirely  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  situation,  it  is  superior  to  all 
the  other  mansions  in  London.  Erected  by 
the  architect  B.  Wyatt  for  the  late  Duke  of 
York,  it  was  purchased  and  finished  after  the 
duke’s  death  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
father  of  the  present  duke.  His  Grace  has, 
however,  added  a  story  to  it.  From  the  win¬ 
dows  you  enjoy  a  free,  beautiful  view ;  for  on 
the  one  side  you  overlook  the  whole  of  the 
Green  Park,  and  on  the  other  St.  James’ 
Park,  with  lofty  trees  of  the  most  luxuriant 
growth,  between  which  the  towers  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  rise  in  the  back  ground.  Yet 
the  eye  always  returns  to  the  interior  of  the 
apartments,  where  it  is  attracted  by  a  variety 
of  objects  ;  for,  besides  the  riches  and  the 
splendour  which  the  hangings,  curtains,  and 
furniture  every  where  display,  the  more  noble 
and  refined  enjoyment  which  works  of  art 
alone  can  afford,  is  no  where  wanting.  The 
marble  chimney-pieces  are  adorned  with  small 
bronzes  and  elegant  vessels  after  the  most 
celebrated  antiques.  There  are  likewise  some 
antique  busts  and  bas-reliefs.  But  the  chief 
ornaments  are  the  paintings  of  the  Italian, 
Flemish,  Spanish  and  modern  English  schools ; 
and  the  duke,  who  is  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  England,  continues  to  add  to  the  collec¬ 
tion.  A  gallery,  lighted  from  above,  which 
he  showed  me  in  the  new  story,  will  contain, 
in  a  few  years,  the  most  valuable  paintings. 

I  found  no  alteration  in  the  duchess,  to 
whom  he  presented  me.  The  expression  of 
the  purest  benevolence  and  of  a  clear  under¬ 
standing.  which  is  united  in  her  with  uncom¬ 
mon  and  genuine  English  beauty,  cannot  but 
excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  acquaintance. 

The  most  striking  part  of  the  mansion  is 
the  staircase.  This  very  large  space,  which, 
opening  through  all  the  stories,  is  perfectly 
lighted  by  a  lantern  above,  has  a  surprising 
and  splendid  effect  from  its  good  proportions, 
the  colour  of  the  walls,  which  are  an  admira¬ 
ble  imitation  of  Giallo  antico,  and  balustrades 
richly  adorned  with  gilt  bronze.  It  strongly 
reminded  me  of  many  of  the  palaces  at 
Genoa. 
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THE  POSTMAN. 

By  Dr.  Lichfield. 

His  portrait  is  an  every-day  picture  of  life, 
and  yet  not  easy  to  paint.  He  is  the  very 
incarnation  of  alacrity  ,  the  embodied  spirit  of 
regularity  and  precision.  Day  by  day,  hour 
by  hour,  he  is  to  be  seen  traversing  with  rapid 
step  the  limits  of  his  own  narrow  district. 
The  heavens  may  smile  or  frown.  Revolu¬ 
tions  may  shake  the  land  ;  or  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  gladden  its  children.  Disease  may 
wave  its  pestilent  torch ;  or  sudden  calamity 
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sweep  away  its  victims.  But  the  postman  is 
still  at  his  post.  A  diurnal  dispenser  of 
news.  A  kind  of  hope  in  the  Queen’s  livery’’, 
visiting  every  one  in  turn,  and  welcomed  by 
all.  A  messenger  of  life  and  of  death  ;  of 
gratified  ambition,  or  disappointed  desire  ;  of 
gracious  acceptance,  or  harsh  refusal.  He  is 
still  welcome,  for  his  presence,  and  that 
which  he  brings  at  least,  puts  an  end  to  the 
most  cruel  of  human  sufferings — uncertainty. 

He  is  the  chief  link  which  unites  the  past 
to  the  present,  the  present  to  the  future.  The 
mysterious  voice  which  whispers  its  secrets  in 
every  ear,  and  touches  every  heart.  Like 
Fortune  he  is  blind  :  and  like  her  he  dis¬ 
penses  unconsciously  pleasure  or  pain.  The 
sharp  summons  communicated  by  his  dexter 
finger  and  thumb  to  the  knocker  causes 
emotion  in  every  heart.  All  doors  are  open 
to  him  ;  all  hands  stretched  forth.  Each  ear 
is  on  the  alert  to  learn  for  whom  the  missive 
is  intended.  And,  if  emotion  comes  with 
him,  it  likewise  precedes  and  follows  him. 
And  if  to-day  he  bring  despatches  from  a 
near  part  of  the  empire,  full  of  little  passions, 
little  anxieties,  and  little  coquetries,  to-mor¬ 
row  this  universal  plenipotentiary,  who  has 
mastered  time  and  space,  may  be  the  bearer 
of  more  profound  and  heart  stirring  intelli¬ 
gence,  wafted  on  post-office  pinions  from  the 
furthest  ends  of  the  earth. 

But  the  visits  of  the  Twopetuiy-Tpostman 
are  usually  clothed  with  a  less  important 
character  than  those  of  his  colleague,  the 
General-postman.  The  latter  may  bring  the 
news  of  distant  battle  and  of  death  ;  of  for¬ 
tunes  lost  by  shipwreck,  or  gained  by  suc¬ 
cessful  enterprise.  The  labour  of  the  former 
consists  chiefly  in  being  the  bearer  of  the 
thousand  trifles  which  constitute  ihe  business 
of  ordinary  life  : — invitations  to  the  ball  and 
concert;  notes  of  congratulation  and  inquiry; 
billets-doux  coleur  de  rose ,  perfumed  with 
the  sweet  breath  of  flowers,  folded  into  fan¬ 
tastic  forms,  and  sealed  with  devices  which 
let  slip  the  secret  they  try  to  confine.  But 
still  the  twopenny- postman  is  the  same  smart, 
assiduous,  atrd  steady  character,  as  he  of  the 
general.  No  labour  is  too  heavy  for  him  ; 
the  letter  of  the  merchant,  bearing  a  bank 
order  of  large  amount,  is  as  light  as  the  letter 
of  his  clerk,  full  of  love  and  protestation. 
Like  the  general-postman,  he  is  the  master 
of  every  secret,  without  knowing  anything  of 
the  mystery  himself.  He  has  all  our  private 
affairs  in  his  keeping,  but  never  betrays  them. 
He  reads  by  instinct  the  character  of  a  letter 
without  opening  it.  He  witnesses — nay,  is 
a  party  to — every  intrigue,  every  emotion, 
every  passion  of  life;  but  is  so  discreet  and 
silent  that  he  never  alludes  to  the  one  or  the 
other.  He  is  equally  the  bearer  of' the  re¬ 
quest  and  the  reply;  causes  the  wound,  and 
cures  it;  carries  at  the  same  time  consolation 
and  despair,  and  is  accompanied  in  his  pro¬ 


gress  by  a  clamorous  concert  of  complaints, 
prayers,  praises,  and  entreaties ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  disturb 
his  equanimity. 

The  postman  is  also  a  man  of  general  in¬ 
formation.  He  knows  precisely  our  standing 
in  society,  according  as  we  are  rich  or  poor, 
celebrated  or  unknown,  wise  or  otherwise. 
He  finds  all  this  imaged  in  our  correspon¬ 
dence  ;  and  in  the  same  clear  mirror  beholds 
reflected  the  extent  of  our  influence,  and  the 
character  of  our  understanding,  until  we  are 
laid  bare  to  his  observation  in  all  our  native 
beauty  or  deformity.  Such  is  the  drama  of 
life — so  interesting,  so  striking,  so  profound 
— which  is  played  by  the  postman  every  day; 
and  afterwards  complicated  and  renewed  at 
each  succeeding  turn  of  duty. 

We  may  finish  the  portrait  of  the  postman 
in  a  few  words.  He  is  active  and  merry;  fur 
he  has  no  time  to  be  idle  and  sad.  He  is 
honest  and  trustworthy ;  for  his  reputation, 
and  that  of  his  department,  depend  upon 
these  qualities.  He  is  civil  and  obliging; 
for  the  new  year  must  needs  come  round, 
with  its  gratuities  and  rewards ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  he  is  faithful  and  true;  for,  though 
entrusted,  as  we  have  seen,  with  all  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  town,  he  never  dreams  of  divulg¬ 
ing  them. —  Bentley's  Miscellany. 


QUESTION AI.  PARALLEL  BETWEEN  BYRON 
AND  SCOTT. 

We  lament  and  deprecate  the  disparaging 
and  ungenerous  parallels  insinuated  at  times 
between  the  excellencies  of  Scott,  and  what 
M  r.  Lockhart  is  pleased  to  call  the  malig¬ 
nity  of  Byron,”  Scott  needed  no  rivals  to  be 
sacrificed  on  his  tomb;  and  if  the  genius  that 
has  delighted  a  world  and  adorned  a  nation, 
has  some  right  to  claim  the  indulgence  and 
implore  the  peace  which  are  given  in  the 
grave  to  the  errors  of  meaner  men,  Byron  has 
at  least  an  equal  right  with  Scott  in  the  heir¬ 
looms  he  has  left  to  posterity,  and  a  far 
greater  right  than  Scott  in  those  extenuations 
of  circumstance  and  position  which  God  and 
man  take  into  account  when  they  balance  our 
merits  against  our  misdeeds.  Scott,  carefully 
and  sedulously  trained  into  decorous  habits, 
religious  principles,  and  prudent  consideration 
of  worldly  seemings — from  his  cradle  to  his 
manhood :  Byron,  fatherless,  and  almost 
worse  than  motherless,  thrown,  while  yet  a 
boy,  into  the  world,  without  a  guide  but  the 
light  of  an  untutored  intellect,  clouded  by 
uncorrected  passions:  Scott,  confined  into 
worldly  rules. and  sober  ceremonials,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  stern  profession  :  Byron,  without 
an  aim  or  an  object,  “  halting,  rudderless,  in 
the  wide  sea  of  wax:5’  Scott,  with  an  easy 
income,  proportioned  to  bis  middling  station, 
gradually  widening  as  his  wants  expanded  : 
Byron,  in  youth  the  pauper  peer,  galled  by  all 
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the  embarraismentt  with  which  a  haughty 
spirit  can  be  stung,  and  which  a  generous 
heart  could  not  fail  to  create :  Scott — united 
by  prudent  and  well-assorted  ties  to  a  faithful 
and  affectionate  partner,  who  jarred  not 
against  whatever  were  the  inequalities  of  his 
character  :  Byron — shipwrecked  in  hearth 
and  home  by  the  very  union  which,  under 
happier  stars,  might  have  corrected  his  infir¬ 
mities.  and  given  solidity  to  hi'4  wild  and  in¬ 
consistent  virtues  :  Scott — undertaking  his 
great  enterprises,  from  the  midst  of  tranquil 
and  happy  scenes;  in  the  sober  discretion  of 
ripened  years:  Byron — rushing  into  the 
stormiest  field  of  letters,  in  the  very  heat  of 
boyish  passions;  and  acquiring  too  soon  a 
character,  which  made  at  once  his  anguish 
and  his  glory: — Scott — if  subject  to  occa¬ 
sional  and  severe  illness,  still  of  the  most 
robu-t  constitution. and  the  most  hardy  nerves : 
Byron — the  prey  to  maladies,  which  evinced 
from  his  youth  a  general  derangement  of 
some  of  the  most  important  organs  of  the  hu¬ 
man  frame — not  occasional,  hut  constant — 
interfering  with  the  most  ordinary  comforts 
of  life,  and  making  the  body  itself  the  tor¬ 
mentor  of  the  mind  :  the  career  of  Scott,  all 
serenity  and  gladness — without  foes — with¬ 
out  obstacles— without  envy — without  ca¬ 
lumny  :  Byron — ere  the  beard  was  well 
dark  upon  his  chin — persecuted — maligned 
—shunned — and  exiled.  His  private  sor¬ 
row’s,  usually  sacred  to  the  meanest,  but 
which  unhappily  the  melodious  cries  of  his 
own  deep  anguish  gave  some  right  to  the 
crowd  to  canvass,  made  the  matter  of  a 
thousand  public  and  most  malignant  accusa¬ 
tions  !  Can  we  institute  a  parallel  between 
their  situations  and  temptations  ?  if  not,  all 
parallel  between  their  errors  is  uncharitable 
and  unfair.—- Monthly  Chronicle. 

Cfye  ^atfjcver. 

Ill  Company. — Owen  Feltham  says  : — We 
have  no  enemy  like  base  company:  it  kills 
both  our  fame  and  our  souls ;  gives  us  wounds, 
which  will  never  admit  of  healing  ;  and  is 
both  disgraceful  and  mischievous.  How 
many  have  died  ignominiously,  and  have 
used  their  last  breath,  only  to  complain  of 
this,  as  that  which  had  led  them  to  those 
evils  which  they  were  then  suffering.  It  is 
that  which  lifts  man  out  of  virtue’s  seat,  and 
leads  the  good  man  to  his  soul’s  undoing. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  greater  temptation 
than  in  bad  society.  Many  a  man  had  been 
good  that  is  not,  if  he  had  but  kept  good 
company.  When  the  Achates  of  thy  life 
shall  be  ill,  who  will  not  imagine  thy  life  to 
be  so  too.  No  man  but  hath  both  good  and 
bad  in  his  nature,  either  of  which  iortify  as 
they  meet  with  their  like  ;  or  decline,  as  they 
find  a  contrary.  Good  and  wise  associates 
defend  each  other  against  the  devices  of  their 


enemies.  In  evil  company,  could  my  name 
be  safe,  yet  my  soul  would  be  in  danger ; 
could  mv  soul  be  free,  yet  my  fame  would 
suffer.  Though  I  be  no  hermit,  yet  will  I 
choose  rather  to  have  no  companion  than  a 
bad  one.  If  I  have  found  any  good,  I  will 
cherish  them  as  the  choice  of  men  ;  if  I  have 
any  bad  ones,  I  will  study  to  lose  them ; 
lest  by  keeping  them,  I  lose  myself  in  the 
end.  W.  G  C. 

The  Amende  Honorable ,  (says  a  recent 
writer,)  was  an  ignominious  punishment, 
termed  honorable ,  on  account  of  its  being 
inflicted  only  on  persons  of  high  rank.  The 
offender  ( says  Cotgrave)  was  led  through  the 
streets,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  with  a 
burning  link  in  his  hands,  to  the  seat  of 
justice,  or  some  oilier  public  place,  where  he 
confessed  his  offences,  and  begged  forgive¬ 
ness  of  the  injured  party.  According  to 
Monstrelet,  Jacques  Cceur,  the  celebrated 
financier,  was  condemned  to  make  the  amende 
honorable  to  the  king,  by  the  proxy  of  his 
attorney,  who  was  to  go  bareheaded  and  un¬ 
girdled,  with  a  lighted  link  of  ten  pounds 
weight  in  his  hand.  W.  G.  G, 

Scott  and  Shakspeare. — It  is  a  sign  ol  the 
low  state  of  criticism  in  this  country  that 
Scott  has  been  compared  to  Shak.-peare. 
No  two  writers  can  be  more  entirely  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  in  the  qualities  of  their 
genius,  or  the  sources  to  which  they  applied. 
Shakspeare  ever  aiming  at  the  developement 
of  the  secret  man,  and  half  disdaining  the 
mechanism  of  external  incidents ;  Scott 
painting  the  ruffles  and  the  dress,  and  the 
features  and  the  gestures  —  avoiding  the 
movements  of  the  heart,  elaborate  in  the 
progress  of  the  incident.  Scott  never 
caught  the  mantle  of  Shakspeare,  hut  he 
improved  on  the  dresses  of  his  wardrobe, 
and  threw  artificial  effects  into  the  scenes  of 
his  theatres.— Monthly  Chronicle. 

Genius  and  Criticism. — Genius  will  arrive 
at  fame  by  the  light  of  its  own  star ;  but 
Criticism  can  often  serve  as  a  sign-post  to 
save  many  an  unnecessary  winding,  and  in¬ 
dicate  many  a  short  way. — Ibid , 

Writing  for  the  Closet  and  the  Stage. — 
As  the  difference  between  the  effective  ora¬ 
tion  and  the  eloquent  essay — between  Pitt 
so  great  to  hear,  and  Burke  so  great  to  read, 
so  is  the  difference  between  the  writing  for 
the  eye  of  one  man,  and  the  writing  for  the 
ears  of  three  thousand.  —Ibid. 

The  chain  of  friendship,  however  bright, 
does  not  stand  the  attrition  of  constant  close 
contact. 
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Somba  of  tf)c  l^obmtgns  of  ISnglairtL 


TOMB  OF  HENRY  V. 


This  altar-tomb  stands  in  an  arched  recess  of 
the  Chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  The  figure  of  the  King, 
now  much  mutilated,  and  headless,  is  of  oak, 
and  was  originally  covered  with  engraved 
plates  of  gilt  brass.  The  head  itself  was  of 
massive  silver,  and,  as  appears  from  Howes’s 
Chronicle ,  was  stolen  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  not  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  as  generally  stated.  The 
King  is  represented  wearing  the  royal  crown, 
and  bearing  the  sceptre  and  mundus.  The 
Vol.  xxxi.  Y 


date  of  the  print  whence  this  Cut  has  been 
copied,  is  1735. 

King  Henry  the  Fifth,  called  after  his 
birthplace,  of  Monmouth,  was  born  in  1388, 
and  succeeded  his  father,  Henry  IV.,  on  the 
21st  of  March,  1413.  His  youth  was  dissi¬ 
pated  and  unpromising  ;  but  his  conduct 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  more  than  jus¬ 
tified  the  expectations  of  his  people.  Ambi¬ 
tious  of  military  renown,  his  reign,  though 
brief,  glitters  with  conquests.  His  wars  with 
France  were  not  dictated  by  solid  policy ;  for 
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they  inflicted  great  misery  on  the  con¬ 
quered,  and  entailed  in  the  sequel  much  mis¬ 
fortune  upon  the  victor’s  own  country.  At 
Agincourt,  fought  on  the  25th  ot  October, 
1415,  Henry  proved  himself  a  master  in  the 
strategies  of  war.  His  successful  snare  for 
the  French  constable,  by  which  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  crowd  his  troops  so  close  together 
that  they  could  hardly  use  their  arms,  was  the 
chief  cause  of  all  the  disasters  that  followed. 
Henry  employed  various  arts  to  supply  his 
defect  of  numbers.  He  placed  200  ot  his 
best  archers  in  ambush,  in  a  low  meadow,  on 
the  flank  of  the  first  line  of  the  French: 
his  own  first  line  consisted  wholly  of  archers, 
four  in  file,  each  of  whom,  besides  his  bow 
and  arrows,  had  a  battle-axe,  a  sword,  and  a 
stake  pointed  with  iron  at  both  ends,  which 
he  fixed  before  him  in  the  ground,  the  point 
inclining  outwards,  to  protect  him  from  ca¬ 
valry.  This  was  a  new  invention,  and  had  a 
successful  effect.  The  lines  being  formed, 
the  King,  in  shining  armour,  with  a  crown 
of  gold,  glistening  with  gems,  on  his  helmet, 
mounted  a  fine  white  horse,  rode  along  them, 
and  addressed  each  corps  with  a  cheerful 
countenance  and  animating  speeches.  This 
must  have  been  indeed  a  scene  worthy  of  the 
sunset — the  declining  day — of  chivalry.  To 
inflame  the  resentment  of  his  troops  against 
their  enemies,  he  told  them  that  the  French 
had  determined  to  cut  off  three  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  of  every  prisoner ;  and  to  rouse 
their  love  of  honour,  he  declared,  that  every 
soldier  in  his  army  who  behaved  well  should 
from  thenceforth  be  deemed  a  gentleman,  and 
entitled  to  bear  coat  armour.  Then  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  English,  kneeling  down  and 
kissing  the  ground,  and  starting  up  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  flight  of  arrows,  denoted  that 
they  accepted  the  compact  with  their  chival¬ 
rous  sovereign,  and  was  a  fit  commencement 
for  such  a  fight ;  whilst  the  personal  valour 
of  Henry  in  resisting  the  ferocious  assaults  of 
the  Duke  d’Alen$on,  and  bringing  his  anta¬ 
gonist  to  the  ground,  was  a  fitting  close  to 
this  memorable  conflict. 

Henry  rested  but  two  years  in  peace, 
when  the  flush  of  his  glory  drew  such  liberal 
supplies  from  his  parliament,  that  he  once 
more  invaded  Normandy  with  25,000  men, 
and  having  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  province,  he  laid  siege  to 
Rouen.  To  an  applicat’on  for  peace,  he  made 
a  reply  which  showed  that  he  sought  nothing 
less  than  the  crown  of  France.  By  the  fa¬ 
mous  treaty  of  Troyes,  he  subsequently 
espoused  the  princess  Catherine.  As  if  to 
consummate  his  prosperity,  a  son  was  born  to 
him,  and  all  his  great  projects  seemed  in  full 
progress  to  success,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a 
fistula,  which  carried  him  off  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-four,  and  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign :  he  died  at  Bois  Vincennes,  near  Paris, 
between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 


of  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  the  decol 
lation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  31st  of 
August,  J  422.  Such  was  the  untimely  end 
of  the  gallant  and  youthful  conqueror  of 
France — Henry  V.,  a  favourite  name,  yet  one 
of  the  fal>e  glories  of  English  history.  Sic 
transit  gloria  mundi ! 

It  is,  however,  consistent  with  the  estimate 
of  greatness,  that  memorials  of  such  a  con¬ 
queror  should  be  held  in  reverence.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  few  relics  are  preserved  within  the 
walls  which  inclose  the  royal  ashes.  Over 
the  recess  occupied  by  Henry’s  tomb  is  a 
large  and  elegant  chantry.  This  is  entered 
by  two  staircases  within  octagonal  towers,  or¬ 
namented  with  statues  and  pierced  tracery ; 
and  at  the  back  of  the  chapel,  above  the 
altar-piece,  is  an  extremely  rich  composition 
of  screen- work,  containing  several  large  and 
small  statues,  within  elaborately-wrought 
niches.  On  a  wooden  bar  that  extends  be¬ 
tween  the  entrance  towers  is  the  casque,  or 
helmet,  which  Henry  wore  at  Agincourt; 
and  fastened  against  the  large  columns  at  the 
sides  are  his  shield  and  war-saddle.  And 
now  : 

Thus  far,  with  rough,  and  all  unable  pen. 

Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story; 

In  little  room  confining  mighty  men. 

Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their  glory. 
Small  time,  but,  in  that  small,  most  greatly  lived 
This  star  of  England  :  fortune  made  his  sword  ; 

By  which  the  world’s  best  garden  he  achieved. 

And  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 

Shakspeare :  Henry  V. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FLOWERS. 

(Imitated from  the  French.') 

Haste  away  to  Flora’s  bowers. 

Ye  who  wish  to  gather  flowers, 

1  have  some  of  every  kind, — 

You  will  surely  pleasure  find  ; 

Here  their  beauteous  forms  you  see. 

Dress’d  in  loveliest  symmetry  ; 

If  you  wish  for  happy  hours, 

Strew  the  path  of  life  with  flowers. 

Some  for  every  taste  I  find, — 

I  have  some  of  every  kind ; 

For  lovers  I  the  lily  strow. 

For  teuderness  the  myrtle  bough  ; 

I’ve  marigolds  for  jealous-turn'd, 

And  poppies  for  the  unconcern’d  ; 

For  friends  the  flower  that’s  ever-fair. 

And  patience  for  the  married  pair. 

The  pale  narcissus  too,  forsooth. 

Will  I  present  to  many  a  youth  ; 

The  sunflower's  for  the  men  at  court. 

The  gold-rod  misers  may  support ; 

The  pansy  *  suits  the  thoughtful  best 
And  bellflowers  babblers — ue’er  at  rest ; 

And,  from  the  general  consent. 

The  hellebore ’s  for  poets  meant. 

For  some  (within  a  grove  that’s  near) 

To  whom  the  name  of  Rousseau’s  dear. 

The  periwinkle  f  I  protect. 

Whose  dark  green  leaves  demand  respect ; 

*  Named  from  pensee,  a  thought. 
jf  “  J’allais  m’etablir  aux  Charmettes,  avec  Mme. 
de  Warrens  ;  en  marchaut  elle  vit  quelque  chose  de 
bleu  dans  sa  haie,  et  me  dit :  Voila  de  la  perveuehe 
encore  eu  fleur.  En  1764,  etant  a  Cressier,  avec 
mon  ami  M.  du  Peyron,  nous  moutions  une  petite 
montagne,  Je  commencais  alors  d’herboriser  un 
peu.  En  montant,  et  regardant  parmi  les  buis- 
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For  beauty,  you  may  well  suppose. 

I’ll  ever  keep  the  beauteous  rose, 

And  that  l  may  my  fonduess  prove, 

A  thornless  one  for  her  I  love.  T.  S.  A. 

Cije 


THE  BOATMAN’S  STORY. 

[Miss  Pardoe,  in  her  entertaining  River 
and  the  Desert ,  relates  the  following  episodal 
sketch,  which  our  graceful  tourist  drew  from 
the  boatman  who  rowed  her  to  and  from  the 
Chateau  d’lf.] 

“  Ces  dames' ’  he  said  with  a  quiet  smile, 
t(  have  lingered  long  among  the  dungeons.  It 
is  but  a  sad  pastime  at  best ;  and  well  is  it 
for  those  who  can  walk  forth  in  freedom 
when  they  are  weary  of  it.  Brave  hearts 
have  broken  behind  the  bars  of  the  old  castle 
— ay,  and  yonder  too,” — and  as  he  spoke,  he 
pointed  towards  Fort  St.  John,  which  we 
were  rapidly  approaching. 

“  I  can  well  believe  it !”  was  my  imme¬ 
diate  rejoinder ;  as  I  was  struck  by  the  sud¬ 
den  air  of  animation  and  intelligence  which 
had  lighted  up  the  old  man’s  countenance, 
and  lent  afire  to  his  dim  eye;  for  I  instantly 
felt  convinced  that  he  had  a  tale  to  tell,  and 
only  required  encouragement.  “  Were  you 
ever  in  Fort  St.  John  ?” 

The  old  man  smiled  again  ;  but  this  time 
it  was  with  a  proud  expression  as  he  answered, 
“  Few  could  tell,  Madame,  such  a  tale  as  I 
can,  of  that  tower  at  the  entrance  of  the  port 
— the  round  one,  with  a  narrow  platform 
immediately  beneath  it.  In  that  tower  Phi¬ 
lippe  Egalite  was  confined,  when  he  little 
hoped  that  his  son,” — and  as  he  spoke  he 
half-lifted  the  woollen  cap  once  more  from 
his  head, — “  that  his  son  would  ever  sit  on 
the  throne  of  France.” 

“  Have  you  reason  to  believe,”  I  inquired, 
struck  by  the  singular  chance  which  pro¬ 
mised  to  gratify  my  long-thwarted  curiosity  ; 
“  that  the  king’s  father  really  was  imprisoned 
in  Fort  St.  John  ?” 

“  Madame  will  admit  that  I  cannot  be 
deceived,”  was  the  answer,  “  when  I  tell  her 
that  the  wife  of  my  brother,  who  is  now  a 
poor  widow,  living  in  the  vieille  vide,  was 
his  attendant ;  and,  moreover,  the  very  indi¬ 
vidual  who  concerted  his  escape.” 

tl  Drink  another  glass  of  wine,  and  tell  us 
the  story;”  I  exclaimed  anxiously.  “  From 
you  I  shall  at  last,  I  doubt  not,  hear  the 
truth.” 

The  old  man  willingly  obeyed  ;  he  drained 
a  deep  draught  with  great  apparent  relish, 
and  with  a  gesture  whose  grace  would  have 
done  no  dishonour  to  a  courtier  ;  and  then  at 
once  plunged  into  his  narrative. 

“  My  brother’s  wife,  as  I  told  you,  mes- 
dames,”  commenced  the  grey-headed  boat- 

sons,  je  pousse  un  cri  de  joie :  Oh !  voila  de  la  per- 
veiiche !  Et  e’en  etait  en  effet.”-— ■ ’Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau. 

Y  2 


man,  “  was  the  attendant  of  the  illustrious 
prisoner :  and  often,  very  often,  did  the  tears 
rush  into  the  eyes  of  Marianne  as  she  entered 
his  cell,  and  found  him  leaning  against  the 
closely  barred  casement,  looking  longingly 
upon  the  world  without.  These  gentlemen, 
it  they  have  served ,  are  well  aware  how  ill 
the  active  spirit  brooks  restraint ;  and  such 
was  that  of  Philippe  Egalite. 

“  He  watched  the  flight  of  the  sea-gulls, 
and  sighed  as  he  saw  them  spread  their 
grey  wings,  and  sweep  across  the  waves,— he 
followed  the  swift  track  of  the  little  skiffs 
that  darted  past  the  tower  out  into  the  blue 
sea  beyond, — he  listened  to  the  song  of  the 
mariner,  and  the  busy  hum  of  the  city  streets 
— and  started  as  the  measured  tread  of  the 
guard  on  the  rampart  of  his  prison  called 
back  his  thoughts  to  his  own  hated  thraldom. 

“  Marianne  had  a  tender  heart,  and  thus 
she  could  not  witness  the  silent  grief  of  the 
lordly  captive,  without  imbibing  a  portion  of 
his  melancholy  ;  while,  woman-like,  she  be¬ 
trayed  her  interest  in  his  sorrows  almost 
as  soon  as  she  felt  it.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  captive  endeavoured  to 
profit  by  a  sympathy  as  welcome  as  it  was 
unexpected.  He  told  the  simple  and  warm¬ 
hearted  Marianne  thrilling  tales  of  his 
unequal  fortunes  ;  and  dropped  hints  of  her 
power  to  brighten  them.  The  pitying  wo¬ 
man  desired  no  better,  but  of  herself  she  was 
only  too  conscious  that  she  could  do  little; 
while  she  shrank  with  a  terror  by  no  means 
extraordinary  or  uncalled-for,  from  the  risk  of 
involving  either  herself  or  others  in  an  adven¬ 
ture  which,  if  discovered,  was  certain  to  in¬ 
volve  the  personal  safety  of  every  individual 
connected  with  it.  His  eloquence,  never¬ 
theless,  won  upon  her  heart,  while  his  sor¬ 
rows  softened  it ;  and  after  a  long  interval  of 
irresolution  and  timidity,  she  at  length  pro¬ 
mised  to  seek  counsel  of  her  husband. 

“  Jacques  was  a  fisherman,  mesdames,  a 
worthy  and  honest  lad  ;  industrious  as  a 
spider,  and  brave  as  a  lion  ;  a  French  sailor, 
with  a  true  heart,  and  a  ready  hand  ;  some¬ 
what  hot-headed  withal,  as  Marianne  well 
knew,  and  on  this  very  fact  she  built  her 
hopes  of  his  assistance. 

“  You  will  not  doubt  that  he  was  startled 
by  the  wild  scheme  of  his  excited  and  anxious 
wife,  when  she  first  explained  to  him  her 
hopes,  her  projects,  and  her  fears ;  but  he 
loved  his  simple-minded  Marianne,  and  he 
would  not  chide  her ;  though  he  treated  her 
for  awhile  as  a  froward  and  wilful  child,  and 
laughed  at  her  earnestness.  Day  after  day, 
however,  the  subject  was  resumed;  and  at 
length  he  was  induced  to  lay  on  his  oars 
under  the  casement  of  the  captive’s  cell,  and 
to  imply  an  interest  in  his  misfortunes,  which 
aroused  the  prisoner  to  yet  warmer  entreaties 
and  more  urgent  efforts  to  excite  the  active 
services  of  Marianne. 
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u  But  I  am  telling  a  long  story said  the 
old  man,  checking  himself;  “  and  I  shall 
only  weary  you  with  many  words,  when  very 
few  will  suffice  to  satisfy  you  that  he  did  not 
strive  in  vain.  The  dress  of  Marianne  con¬ 
cealed  a  coil  of  well-twisted  rope,  by  which 
the  captive  was  to  lower  himself  from  the 
casement  to  the  little  platform,  that  is  now 
plainly  visible  on  our  left  hand  ;  her  hair 
became  the  hiding-place  of  a  couple  of  sharp 
files,  with  which  the  iron  bars  were  to  be 
severed;  and  Jacques  had  pledged  himself  to 
be  in  waiting  with  his  boat  to  receive  and 
secrete  the  fugitive  when  he  descended. 

u  So  far  all  went  well ;  but  the  work  was 
yet  to  do;  and  as  the  nights  were  bright,  and 
the  sky  flooded  with  moonlight,  the  prisoner 
had  ample  time  to  execute  the  first  portion  of 
his  task,  ere  gloom  and  darkness  rendered  it 
safe  for  him  to  attempt  his  escape.  Skilfully 
and  secretly  he  worked,  and  no  suspicion  was 
excited ;  nor  did  the  heart  of  the  captive 
himself  beat  more  tumultuously  when  the 
eventful  midnight  at  length  arrived  which 
was  to  decide  his  fate,  than  those  of  Jacques 
and  his  anxious  Marianne.  Nature  seemed 
to  be  a  party  in  the  plot ;  for  as  the  sun  set, 
a  thick,  dense  bank  of  clouds  obscured  its 
parting  radiance;  and  when  the  darkness 
gathered  over  the  sea,  down  came  the  rain  in 
torrents,  born  furiously  along  by  the  wild 
squalls  of  wind  that  swept  across  the  port. 

“  The  little  boat  of  Jacques  rocked  fright¬ 
fully  in  the  gusts,  but  his  heart  was  firm  ; 
and  he  knew  that  his  wife,  after  taking  leave 
of  her  imprisoned  master,  and  commending 
him  from  her  spirit-depths  to  the  Virgin  and 
the  blessed  Saints,  would  be  awaiting  him  at 
an  appointed  spot  not  far  from  the  shore,  to 
assist  him,  if  need  were,  in  securing  the 
escape  of  the  royal  fugitive. 

“  With  this  conviction  Jacques  fearlessly 
pursued  his  purpose ;  and  within  a  few  se¬ 
conds  of  the  time  at  which  he  had  promised 
to  be  at  his  post,  a  shrill  whistle,  that  to  any 
ear  but  one  prepared  for  such  a  signal,  must 
have  passed  for  the  sweeping  of  a  gust  of 
wind  across  the  battlements,  or  the  cry  of  a 
startled  sea-bird,  brought  the  prisoner  to  the 
narrow  window  of  his  dungeon.  The  bars, 
already  ground  away  by  the  file,  were  hastily 
and  quietly  withdrawn  ;  the  rope,  made  fast 
to  the  heavy  iron  bedstead  of  the  cell,  was 
flung  from  the  casement,  and  hung  almost  to 
the  platform,  beneath  which  the  boat  rocked 
and  heaved  with  the  heavy  sea  that  dashed 
itself  into  foam  against  the  tower ;  and  soon 
the  practised,  and  now  sharpened  eye  of 
Jacques,  discovered  the  form  of  the  prince,  as 
it  passed  through  the  narrow  aperture  with 
some  difficulty,  and  hung  for  a  moment  sus¬ 
pended  mid-way  between  the  window  and  the 
boat. 

“  But  the  temporary  suspense  was  fright¬ 
fully  terminated ;  for  the  anxious  Jacques  had 


no!  time  to  utter  an  Ave ,  ere  he  saw  the  pri¬ 
soner  fall  heavily  on  the  platform  ;  while  a 
low  groan  assured  him  that  some  bitter  con¬ 
sequence  had  ensued. 

“  Well  was  it,  both  for  the  prince  and  his 
deliverer,  that  a  wilder  night  never  heaved  up 
the  stormy  waves  of  the  Mediterranean ;  for 
thanks  to  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the 
darkness  ot  the  scud  that  drove  over  the  sky, 
they  continued  unobserved ;  and  Jacques 
ascertained  to  his  dismay,  that  the  captive, 
by  the  failure  of  the  rope,  had  broken  his 
leg  above  the  knee,  and  was  writhing  with 
agony. 

(i  No  time  was  to  be  lost, — nor  was  it;  and 
although  Jacques  was  unable  to  the  day  of 
his  death  to  explain  how  the  thing  was  done, 
it  is  certain  that  he  contrived  by  some  means 
to  get  the  wounded  man  on  board  the  boat ; 
and  to  row  him  safely  to  the  spot  where 
Marianne,  trembling  with  anxiety  and  shiver¬ 
ing  with  cold,  stood,  eagerly  looking  for  her 
husband  and  the  fugitive. 

u  A  few  words  sufficed  to  tell  her  all, 
but  Marianne  was  not  easily  daunted  ;  and 
she  felt  at  once  that  these  circumstances  only 
entailed  the  necessity  of  additional  care  and 
caution.  The  prince  was  wrapped  up  in  the 
wet  sails  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  carried  between  the  husband  and  wife  to 
their  miserable  room,  on  the  ground-floor  of 
a  squalid  house  in  the  vieille  ville.  There, 
in  a  wood-closet,  rudely  constructed  of  a  few 
coarse  planks,  and  pillowed  on  a  seaman’s 
cloak,  was  stretched  the  agonized  form  of  our 
king’s  father ;  and  there,  with  Jacques  for  his 
doctor,  and  Marianne  for  his  nurse,  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  in  dread,  lay  the  suffering  prince ; 
while  the  alarm-guns  were  booming  along  the 
water  from  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress,  and 
the  city  was  overrun  by  soldiers  in  pursuit  of 
the  fugitive. 

“  But  he  escaped  them,  mesdames  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  old  man,  while  his  eye  lightened 
up,  and  the  blood  gushed  over  his  wrinkled 
forehead  ;  “  He  escaped  them  J  and  departed 
from  the  hovel  of  my  brother,  by  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  some  trusty  friends  to  whom  he  had 
made  known  his  retreat.  Where  he  went,  I 
have  forgotten ;  and  perhaps  you  do  not  need 

telling - And  here  we  are,  under  the  very 

window;  this  is  the  platform — you  see  I 
can  almost  touch  it  with  my  oar ;  and  I  have 
nothing  more  to  add,  except  my  thanks  that 
you  have  listened  with  so  much  patience  to 
my  story.” 

“  But  how  has  it  chanced,  my  friend,”  I 
asked,  “  that  you  have  never  been  rewarded 
for  so  signal  a  service  to  a  member  of  the 
reigning  family  ?  You  are  an  old  man,  and 
are  becoming  too  feeble  for  your  business. 
Why  do  you  not  petition  the  king  for  a  pen- 
sion  for  your  sister-in-law,  if  not  for  yourself? 
Louis  Philippe  has  rewarded,  with  the  greatest 
liberality,  services  far  less  essential  than  this.’ 
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“  We  have  done  it,  madarne ;”  was  the 
teady  answer ;  “  we  have  a  friend  on  the 
Quai,  a  writer  ;  and  he  put  together  a  peti¬ 
tion  of  three  pages  for  us,  that  it  would  have 
done  the  king  himself  good  to  read.  But 
alas  !  nothing  came  of  it/’ 

“  And  through  what  channel  was  it  con¬ 
veyed  ?”  I  inquired,  now  as  much  interested 
in  the  old  man  as  I  had  previously  been  with 
his  story.  “  Are  you  sure  that  it  ever  reached 
the  Tuilleries  ?” 

“  Who  can  say  ?”  he  replied  sadly  ;  u  Ma¬ 
rianne  and  I  dressed  ourselves  in  our  best 
clothes  on  a  fine  morning,  just  after  the 
Three  Days  that  put  the  son  of  the  prisoner 
of  Fort  St.  John  on  the  French  throne  ;  and 
carried  the  petition  ourselves  to  the  Prefecture, 
where  we  found  M.  le  Maire,  who  looked  over 
it,  and  promised  that  when  an  opportunity 
offered,  he  would  forward  it  to  Paris ;  but 
since  that  day  we  have  heard  no  more  of  it.’’ 

“  And  never  will ;”  I  answered  somewhat 
abruptly.  “  Why,  my  good  old  man,  the 

Marquis  de - was  Mayor  of  Marseilles  at 

that  period.  I  know  him  well — he  is  a  Car- 
list,  heart  and  soul ;  and  of  course  made  alu - 
mettes  of  your  petition.” 

“  Our  Lady’s  will  be  done !”  said  the 
boatman  quietly.  ((  What  can  a  poor  man 
expect  who  has  no  friend  to  take  his  part  P 
Take  care  of  your  fingers,  madame,  for  I  am 
going  to  run  the  boat  close  along-side  that 
small  brig.  Should  you  go  on  the  water 
again  in  the  course  of  the  week,  will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  ask  for  1  The  Two  Brothers  ?’  ” 

And  thus  it  was,  my  dear - ,  that  I  as¬ 

certained  the  locality  of  Philippe  Ecalite’s 
dungeon.  6 

CJe  Contemporary  Cra&eller. 

KAVMANS  IN  GUIANA. 

From  Mr.  Schomburgk's  Ascent  of  the  River  Berbice. 
Our  progress  was  quite  slow  :  we  turned 
round  a  sudden  bend  of  the  river,  when  a 
most  obnoxious  effluvia  greeted  our  noses, 
and  we  observed  a  flock  of  that  curious  bird, 
the  king  of  the  vultures,  rising  from  a  dead 
kayman  :  we  did  not  succeed  in  shooting  a 
full-grown  bird  ;  a  young  one  was,  however, 
procured,  the  feathers  of  which  were  just 
about  to  turn  from  black  to  white  :  this  is  a 
curious  change,  peculiar  to  several  birds. 
There  were  upwards  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
assembled  round  the  carrion  :  they  flew  with 
the  noise  of  heavy  wings  from  branch  to 
branch,  until  scared  by  the  first  shot,  they 
flew  deeper  into  the  woods ;  the  opportunity 
of  glutting  themselves  was  too  inviting  to  be 
abandoned  by  a  rapid  flight.  We  were  not 
very  successful  in  procuring  game,  but  we  were 
indemnified  by  a  large  number  of  fish,  which 
were  as  acceptable  at  the  period,  as  they  had 
been  scarce  for  some  time  past :  our  crew 
procured  fourteen  large  haiimiras ,  one  of  the 


most  delicate  of  the  finny  tribe  in  these 
rivers;  their  average  weight  is  about  15  lbs. 
In  order  to  catch  them,  spring  hooks  are  set 
in  the  evening,  and  when  the  fish  allured  by 
the  bait,  takes  it,  it  is  drawn  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  rod  out  of  the  water,  and  there  it  hangs 
until  it  is  secured  by  the  fisherman  ;  but  it  is 
not  man  only  who  is  anxious  to  secure  the 
entrapped  fish  ;  among  the  foremost  comes 
the  kayman,  which,  attracted  by  the  noise  of 
the  struggling  fish,  considers  he  has  as  much 
right  to  it  as  the  Indian  who  sets  the  hook. 
In  this  piratical  system  he  is  assisted  by  the 
pirai ,  called  by  the  Arawaaks  houma ,  which 
slashes  piece  after  piece  from  the  poor  captive 
and  when  the  fisherman  takes  his  round,  he 
finds  nothing  but  the  head  attached  to  the 
rod.  Those  who  set  the  hooks  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  constantly  on  the  alert. 

The  kaymans  are  very  numerous ;  one,  in¬ 
cluding  the  tail  of  four  feet  eight  inches, 
measured  fourteen  feet.  It  is  astonishing  how 
far  fool- hardiness  sometimes  carries  the  In¬ 
dian,  while  at  others  he  shows  the  greatest 
cowardice ;  he  acts  on  impulse.  The  kay¬ 
man  lay  motionless  and  apparently  dead  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Salomon,  the  chief 
man  of  my  Warrows,  jumped  a-shore,  and 
after  having  given  him  a  few  blows  with  a 
cutlass  across  the  head,  attempted  to  force  its 
jaws  open  with  his  hands  :  he  desisted  only 
by  my  commands  :  scarcely  had  he  allowed 
the  kayman’s  head  to  drop  to  its  former  posi¬ 
tion,  when  the  monster  snapped  most  vio¬ 
lently  at  the  Indian  :  it  missed  him,  but  got 
hold  of  an  old  stump  of  a  tree,  where  we  had 
to  use  the  axe  to  get  him  loose.  Mr.  Came¬ 
ron  had  shot  another  with  a  ball  through 
the  head,  just  under  the  eye:  after  having 
violently  beaten  the  water  with  its  tail,  it  rose 
to  the  surface  of  the  river,  its  white  shining 
belly  turned  upwards,  and  we  considered  it 
dead :  one  of  the  corials  was  sent  to  secure 
the  head,  hut  on  its  approach,  new  life  ap¬ 
peared  to  start  in  its  veins;  it  turned  itself 
round,  and  rushed  violently  through  the  water, 
the  foreman  of  the  smaller  corial,  Hendrick, 
stood  ready  with  the  cutlass  :  it  now  turned 
its  attack  towards  the  assailant,  and  with  its 
formidable  jaws  open,  it  rushed  towards  the 
bow.  Hendrick  got  so  much  frightened  at 
this  unexpected  display  of  teeth,  that  he  even 
allowed  his  paddle  which  he  had  in  the  other 
hand,  to  drop  in  the  water,  and  fell  back 
without  directing  a  single  blow.  I  instantly 
desired  my  large  corial  to  be  drawn  across  to 
hem  the  monster  in:  but  it  did  not  await  our 
arrival,  and  with  open  mouth  came  violently 
towards  our  broadside,  as  if  it  intended  to 
join  the  party  inside,  not  a  little  to  the  con¬ 
sternation  of  its  inmates,  then  struck  against 
the  side  of  the  corial,  sunk  under  it,  lashing 
with  its  tail,  and  wetting  us  all  over,  and 
vanished  in  the  deep  water. —  Geographical 
Society's  Journal. 
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UPSETTING  OK  A  BOAT  IN  A  CATARACT  OK 
THE  RIVER  BEUBICE. 

From  Mr.  Schomburgk's  Narrative. 

Cornelius  reported  this  morning  that  he  had 
inspected  the  cataract,  and  he  thought  it  im¬ 
possible  that  the  corial  could  be  lowered 
down  by  ropes,  since  the  rocks  did  not  afford 
tooting  to  the  Indians.  Mr.  Reiss,  who 
was  standing  next  to  me,  thought  I  was  too 
apprehensive  ;  and  he  considered  there  was 
less  danger  for  my  corial,  than  for  the  one 
which  descended  the  preceding  morning. 
The  corial  was  therefore  to  shoot  the  cata¬ 
ract,  and  I  saw  that  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  her  descent.  I  was 
much  surprised  when  Mr.  Reiss  expressed 
his  intention  to  go  in  the  corial,  in  order  to 
see  better  how  she  would  go  down.  1  re¬ 
monstrated  with  him,  as  he  was  not  an  ex¬ 
perienced  swimmer;  and,  being  called  away 
by  some  other  business,  I  thought  it  was  a 
mere  whim,  which  would  be  given  up  on 
further  reflection.  I  was  yet  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Yieth,  when  information  was 
brought  to  me  that  the  corial  was  just  on 
the  point  of  starting.  1  proceeded  directly 
to  the  foot  of  the  cataract :  when  the  corial 
hove  in  sight,  the  first  object  that  struck  me 
was  Mr.  Reiss,  standing  on  one  of  the 
thwarts  in  the  corial,  when  prudence  would 
have  dictated  that  he  should  sit  down.  From 
that  moment  to  the  catastrophe  not  two 
seconds  elapsed.  Intending  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  yesterday,  they  descended  at  a 
different  point,  where  the  fall  was  more 
precipitous.  The  shock  when  her  bow 
struck  the  surge,  caused  Mr.  Reiss  to  lose 
his  balance :  in  falling,  he  grasped  one  of 
the  iron  staunchions  of  the  awning.  The 
corial  was  upset,  and,  in  the  next  moment, 
her  inmates,  thirteen  in  number,  were  seen 
struggling  with  the  current,  and,  unable  to 
stem  it,  were  carried  witffrapidity  towards  the 
next  cataract.  My  eyes  were  fixed  on  poor 
Reiss  :  he  kept  himself  above  water  but  a 
short  time,  sunk,  and  re-appeared ;  and, 
when  I  had  hopes  that  he  might  reach  one 
of  the  rocks,  the  current  of  the  next  rapid 
seized  him,  and  I  fear  he  came  in  contact 
with  a  sunken  rock :  he  was  turned  com¬ 
pletely  round,  and  sunk  in  the  whirlpool  at 
the  foot  of  the  rapid.  His  cap  was  token 
up  by  the  first  Indian  (old  Mathias)  who 
was  able  to  stern  the  current,  and  attempted 
to  swim  to  his  assistance  :  he  mistook  the 
cap  for  poor  Reiss.  Immediately  that  I 
was  able  to  muster  men  enough  to  guide  a 
corial,  we  commenced  a  most  diligent 
search,  in  which  we  were  assisted  by  some 
who  had,  meanwhile,  manned  a  second 
corial.  For  the  two  next  hours  all  our  en¬ 
deavours  were  fruitless.  At  length  we 
found  his  body  in  a  direction  where  we  least 
expected  it,  and  where  an  under  current 
must  have  drifted  it.  Life  was  extinct ; 


nevertheless,  the  usual  means  for  recovering 
drowned  persons,  were  resorted  to,  but  in 
vain. 

It  now  became  my  painful  duty  to  make 
arrangements  for  depositing  the  remains  of 
our  poor  companion  in  their  last  home. 
During  the  evening  I  selected  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  a  sequestered  spot,  opposite  to  the 
place  where  he  was  drowned,  on  a  rising 
ground  which  the  water,  even  when  at  its 
highest,  during  inundations,  does  not  reach. 
Two  aged  trees  here  stand  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  whence  I  desired  a  path 
to  be  cleared  for  his  future  resting-place. 

Feb.  13. — This  morning  we  carried  our 
poor  friend  to  his  grave.  In  the  absence 
of  a  coffin,  we  wrapped  him  in  his  hammock 
as  a  shroud ;  and  after  he  had  been  put 
into  the  corial,  by  the  upsetting  of  which  he 
lost  his  life,  we  conveyed  him  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  shore,  and  from  thence  he  was  carried, 
by  the  young  men  who  professed  Chris¬ 
tianity,  to  the  level  spot  on  the  hill  which 
we  had  prepared  for  his  resting-place  ;  and 
while  I  read  the  expressive  and  beautiful 
service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  there  was 
not  an  eye  dry  of  those  who  call  themselves 
Christians  •  and  even  the  Indians,  decently 
apparelled,  stood  with  downcast  eyes  round 
his  grave,  and  over  many  a  rude  cheek  stole 
a  tear.  On  a  level  ground,  round  which 
mom-trees  and  palms, — the  latter  an  emblem 
ot  the  Christian  faith, — form  an  almost  per¬ 
fect  circle,  there  now  rises  a  pile  of  stones, 
under  which  rests  our  lamented  companion 
to  await  his  Maker’s  call.  A  small  tablet 
which  he  himself  brought,  in  order  to 
engrave  his  name,  and  to  leave  it  as  a  re¬ 
membrance  in  case  we  should  reach  the 
Acaray  mountains,  now  bears  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  : — 


and  is  firmly  fixed  to  one  of  the  trees  that 
form  the  circle. — Ibidem. 


MINERAL  WEALTH  OK  THE  URAL  MOUN¬ 
TAINS. 

The  sand  containing  small  particles  of  gold, 
occurs  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Uralian  range,  in  numerous  places  north  of 
56°  N.  hit,,  and  extends  beyond  60°  N.  lat. 
It  occurs  on  the  western  declivity  likewise, 
hut  only  in  a  lew  places,  and  contains  less 
gold.  On  the  Siberian  side  of  the  range, 
the  sand  from  which  the  gold  is  extracted 
contains  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  solotnik 
of  gold  in  a  pood,  or  from  1-2,280  to  1-1920; 
that  which  contains  less  is  at  present  not 
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worked.  But  even  sand  containing  only 
l-7>680  of  gold  can  still  be  washed  with 
profit.  The  expenses  in  washing  gold  con¬ 
taining  between  1-2,280  and  1-1,920  of  gold, 
amount  commonly  to  2-5  of  its  net  produce. 
Sometimes  sand  is  found,  of  which  1-600 
and  even  1-300  is  gold.  A  small  quantity 
of  silver  is  always  mixed  with  the  gold  ;  it 
amounts  to  between  2  and  11  parts  in  100. 
Near  the  Altai  mountains  likewise,  gold 
sand  has  been  discovered  in  some  places, 
and  they  have  begun  working  it.  The  first 
establishment  for  working  this  sand  in  the 
Ural  was  made  in  1814,  at  Beresowsk,  near 
Yekaterinburg,  and  since  that  time  they 
have  been  increasing  in  number  and  extent. 
Last  year  the  produce  of  all  the  Russian 
mines  gave  27,885  marcs  of  gold,  of  which 
more  than  two  thirds  were  derived  from  the 
washing  of  the  sand. 

Professor  Rose  enters  into  great  detail  in 
his  account  of  the  plaiina  mines.  They  are 
situated  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Ural, 
about  the  parallel  of  57°  40'  north.  He 
reached  them  on  passing  the  range  from 
the  east  ;  the  highest  part  of  the  road  rose 
only  1,216  feet  above  the  sea.  The  number 
of  the  mines  is  six,  and  they  lie  at  a  short 
distance  from  one  another.  In  the  most 
northern,  called  Su/c/iowissirno/coi,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  sand  containing  platina  was 
made  in  1825,  and  at  the  other  places  it  was 
found  soon  afterwards.  The  proportion  of 
plutina  is  much  larger  than  that  of  gold,  as 
it  amounts  on  an  average  to  1  1 42  of  the 
whole  mass.  Sometimes  pieces  are  found 
weighing  some  ounces,  and  even  half  a 
pound  and  upwards.  A  small  quantity  of 
gold  is  united  with  the  platina.  In  1834 
platina  was  discovered  in  layers  of  serpen¬ 
tine.  The  produce  of  platina  in  1836 
amounted  to  8,270  marcs. 

Whilst  Baron  Humboldt  and  his  compa¬ 
nions  were  travelling  in  the  Ural,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  diamonds  in  this  range  was  made. 
Observing,  that  in  Brazil  as  well  as  in  New 
Granada,  diamonds  occurred  together  with 
gold  and  platina  in  the  same  beds  of  sand, 
Baron  Humboldt  had  conjectured,  some 
time  before  he  went  to  the  Ural,  that  pro¬ 
bably  these  precious  stones  might  be  found 
in  the  gold  sand  of  that  range,  and  he  and 
his  companions  directed  their  attention  to 
that  point.  Though  they  did  not  succeed 
in  finding  diamonds,  these  stones  were  dis¬ 
covered  at  that  time  at  Bissersk  (about  58° 
30"  N.  lat.),  by  Count  Polier,  in  the  gold- 
sand  of  this  washing  establishment.  Two 
years  later  Mr.  Major,  or  as  he  is  called  in 
Siberia,  Mr.  Mesher,  an  English  engineer, 
who  has  made  several  steam-engines  for  the 
mines  of  Siberia,  and  is  himselt  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  establishment  for  washing  gold- 
sand,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yekaterin¬ 
burg,  discovered  also  two  diamonds  on  his 


estate.  Only  small  stones  have  been  found* 
ns  far  as  is  known  ;  and  up  to  July,  1833, 
their  number  amounted  only  to  37. — Ibid. 

fliucttot*  fallen). 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH’S  HOUSE,  AT 
ISLINGTON. 

The  Cut  represents ‘‘  the  Pied  Bull,”  near 
Islington  Church,  stated  in  our  I9th  volume, 
p.  392,  to  have  been  a  residence  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh.  The  architecture  and  decora¬ 
tions  appear  to  have  been  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  The  chimney-piece  of  one  of  the 
rooms  was  ornamented  by  a  representation  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  with  their  usual 
emblems,  in  niches  surrounded  by  a  border  of 
cherubim,  fruit,  and  foliage.  Above  .the 
figure  of  Charity,  which  occupied  the  centre, 
were  two  Cupids  bearing  a  crown  ;  and  be¬ 
neath  were  the  supporters  of  the  royal  arms, 
couchant.  This  was,  probably,  a  conceit  of 
the  artist,  designed  as  a  compliment  to  the 
reigning  princess.  The  ceiling  bore  a  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  five  Senses,  in  stucco,  with 
the  name  of  each,  in  Latin,  underneath.  In 
a  window  looking  into  the  garden  were  the 
arms  of  Sir  John  Miller,  who  appears  to  have 
occupied  the  premises  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Raleigh.  These  arms  were  in 
stained  glass,  within  a  border  of  mermaids, 
parrots,  and  a  pair  of  sea-horses  supporting  a 
bunch  of  green  leaves,  which  by  some  per¬ 
sons,  were  thought  to  represent  the  tobacco- 
plant.  In  the  kitchen  window  were  the  re¬ 
mains  of  some  of  the  above  coat,  with  the 
date  1624  ;  also  the  arms  of  Porter,  impaling 
those  of  Pennythorne,  and  various  other  he¬ 
raldic  fragments  in  stained  glass. 

Although,  as  before  stated,  neither  Oldys 
nor  Shirley,  biographers  of  Raleigh  record 
his  living  at  Islington,  the  above  tra¬ 
dition  is  supported  by  such  concurring  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  to  warrant  belief  in  it.  This 
evidence  is  recorded  in  a  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  published  in  1740,  wherein  it  is 
stated  of  the  above  house,  “  ’tis  popularly 
reported  to  have  been  a  villa  of  his  (Raleigh’s) 
for  the  present  tenant  affirms  that  his  land¬ 
lord  was  possessed  of  some  old  account  books, 
by  which  it  appears  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
this  house  and  fourteen  acres  of  land,  now 
let  at  7 U.  per  annum,  did  belong  to  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh.” — pp.  152,  153. 

We  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  road  between 
this  “  village,”  and  the  metropolis  in  Ra¬ 
leigh’s  time  as  well  as  a  trait  of  the  manners 
of  the  period,  from  the  following  curious 
anecdote  recorded  by  Strype. 

“  Beyond  Aldersgate  Bars,  leaving  the 
Charter  House  on  the  left  hand,  stretches  up 
towards  Iseldon,  commonly  called  Islington, 
a  country-town  hard  by,  which,  in  the  former 
age,  was  esteemed  to  be  so  pleasantly  seated, 
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(Sir  Walter  Kaleigh's  Hotase,  Islington.) 


that,  in  1581,  Queen  Elizabeth,  (on  one  of 
the  twelve  days,)  on  an  evening,  rode  that 
way  to  take  the  air  ;  where,  near  the  town, 
she  was  environed  with  a  number  of  begging 
rogues,  which  gave  the  queen  much  disturb¬ 
ance.  Whereupon,  Mr.  Stone,  one  of  the 
footmen,  came  in  all  haste  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  to  Fleetwood,  the  recorder,  and  told  them 
the  same.  The  same  night  did  the  recorder 
send  out  warrants  into  the  same  quarters,  and 
into  Westminster  and  the  Duchy  ;  and  in 
the  morning  he  went  out  himself,  and  took 
that  day  seventy- four  rogues,  whereof  some 
were  blind,  and  yet  great  usurers,  and  very 
rich.  Upon  Twelfth-day,  the  recorder  met 
the  governor  of  Bridewell,  and  they  examined 
together  all  the  abovesaid  seventy-four  rogues, 
and  gave  them  substantial  payment;  and 
the  strongest  they  bestowed  in  the  milne  and 
the  lighters  ;  the  rest  were  dismissed  with  a 
promise  of  double  payment,  if  they  were  met 
with  again.” 

^ubltc  Stournate. 


THE  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
FRIENDS.  BY  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 

{Abridged from  Tait's  Magazine.') 

This  great  assembly  is  held  in  London, 
opening  always  on  a  Wednesday  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  May,  and  continuing  into  the 
month  of  June,  generally  lasting  about  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight.  Of  course,  it  is  the 
most  important  event  in  their  religious  sys¬ 
tem,  the  most  interesting  season  in  their 
year.  To  this  great  meeting,  the  business 
of  all  their  lesser  meetings  points,  and  is 
here  consummated.  In  this  meeting,  every 
subject  which,  as  Friends,  they  deem  impor¬ 
tant,  is  discussed  ;  every  public  act  deter¬ 
mined;  and  the  religious  condition  and 
moral  discipline  of  the  Society  are  review¬ 
ed.  To  it  delegates  are  sent  from  every 
quarter  of  the  island  ;  by  it  committees  are 


appointed  to  receive  appeals  against  the  de¬ 
cision  of  minor  meetings — to  carry  every  ob¬ 
ject  which  is  deemed  desirable  within  their 
body,  or  beyond  it,  into  effect ;  by  it  Par¬ 
liament  is  petitioned  ;  the  crown  addressed  ; 
religious  ministers  are  sanctioned  in  their 
schemes  of  foreign  travel,  or  those  schemes 
restrained  ;  and  funds  are  received  and  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  prosecution  of  all  their 
views  as  a  Society. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  their  system,  it  may  be  as  well  to  ex¬ 
plain  that,  in  every  place  in  the  kingdom 
where  the  Friends  have  a  meeting-house  for 
worship,  they  hold,  once  a  month,  after  the 
meeting  for  worship  is  over,  a  meeting  of 
discipline — a  meeting,  in  fact,  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Society ; 
such  as  providing  funds  for  the  support  of 
the  poor,  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  ;  inquiring  into  the  general 
moral  condition  of  the  meeting  ;  or  taking 
individual  delinquents  to  task.  This  is  call¬ 
ed  a  preparative  meeting — that  is,  a  meet¬ 
ing  preparative  to  the  monthly  meeting, 
which  is  a  meeting  consisting  of  several 
preparative  meetings.  To  the  monthly 
meeting,  one  or  more  representatives  are 
sent  from  each  preparative  meeting;  and 
from  the  monthly  meeting,  others  are  sent 
to  the  quarterly  meeting,  which  generally 
includes  within  its  jurisdiction  one  or  two 
counties  ;  and,  of  course,  several  monthly 
meetings.  From  the  quarterly  meetings, 
then,  in  spring,  representatives  are  sent  to 
the  yearly  meeting ;  and  here  it  should  be 
understood,  that  the  women,  as  well  as  the 
men,  hold  their  preparative,  monthly,  quar¬ 
terly,  and  'yearly  meetings  of  discipline,  as 
they  are  called.  The  grand  basis  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  is  that  of  the  most  perfect  human 
equality — an  equality  which  extended  to  sex 
as  well  as  to  every  other  condition  of  huma¬ 
nity.  Women  are  placed  on  the  footing  o-f 
companions  and  co-heirs  of  all  social  rights 
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and  privileges;  and,  therefore,  hold  their 
own  meetings  of  discipline,  and  transact  all 
affairs  belonging  exclusively  to  their  own 
sex  :  that  is,  they  watch  over  the  wants,  in¬ 
terests,  moral  conduct,  and  religious  consist¬ 
ency  of  the  female  part  of  the  community  ; 
so  that,  at  the  close  of  a  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  once  a  month,  the  women  retire  into 
another  apartment,  and  open  their  books, 
and  discuss  their  own  concerns,  as  the  men 
do  theirs,  in  their  meeting  ;  and,  of  course, 
they  send,  to  the  monthly,  quarterly,  and 
yearly  meetings,  their  own  representative 
too. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  spring 
quarterly  meetings,  in  each  county  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  have  been  held  ;  and  both 
men  and  women  have  appointed  their  re¬ 
spective  representatives,  generally  two  or 
three  of  each  sex  in  each  quarterly  meeting; 
and  these  important  personages  are  on  their 
way.  But  they  are  not  on  their  way  alone ; 
for  they  are  not  the  sole  attendants  of  the 
yearly  meeting.  The  system,  as  we  have 
said,  is  a  system  of  full  and  equal  enjoyment 
of  all  social  privileges  ;  and,  therefore,  every 
individual  of  the  Society  has  a  clear  right 
to  attend  the  yearly  meeting  in  his  own 
person.  The  only  difference  between  the 
representatives  and  the  other  members,  as 
to  attendance,  is,  that  the  representatives 
must  attend ;  every  other  individual  may 
attend,  if  he  or  she  please.  And  great  are 
the  numbers  which  do  attend  ;  for,  it  may 
well  be  supposed,  that  such  a  meeting  must 
have  many  attractive  attributes  to  every  one 
who  loves  the  conversation  of  Friends — who 
loves  the  Society,  and  is  interested  in  the 
judicious  management  of  its  affairs.  The 
representatives  are  charged,  of  course,  with 
all  specific  matters  of  business  ;  but  every 
individual  is  interested  in  every  general  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  in  bringing  it  to  the  best  termi¬ 
nation.  Every  man,  therefore,  as  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  right,  may,  if  he  please,  take 
part  in  the  general  business  ;  may  give  an 
opinion  when  an  opinion  is  necessary  ;  and 
there  naturally  arise  some  men,  more  adroit, 
or  who  take  more  pleasure  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Society’s  affairs  in  their  meetings, 
and  who  come  to  be  called  great  disciplin¬ 
arians  ;  but  every  man  may  offer  his  opi¬ 
nion  ;  and  numbers  do  offer  them  in  a  very 
brief  shape  indeed.  *  *  * 

The  number  is  sure  to  be  made  up,  and 
then  very  pleasant  it  is  after  meeting  to 
compare  notes — men  and  women.  u  Who 
are  appointed  by  your  meeting  ?>* — “  Oh, 
John  Such-an-one,  and  Thomas  Such-an- 
one.” — “  And  who  by  yours  “  Oh,  Su¬ 
sanna  Such-an-one,  and  Rachel  So-and-so, 
and  Jane  Such-a-Friend  !”  And  then  comes 
the  news  who  are  the  representatives  from 
the  neighbouring  quarterly  meeting,  and  the 
time  is  looked  forward  to,  and  a  pleasant 
season  is  anticipated.  And,  lo  !  as  it  comes 


near,  it  turns  out  that  plenty  of  Friends  are 
going.  Those  who  “  had  not  thought  of 
it”  before  the  quarterly  meeting,  have 
thought  of  it  seriously  since.  Those  who 
“  did  not  see  their  way  clear,”  have  found 
the  atmosphere  brighten  up  surprisingly. 
Matters  ol  business  have  given  way  ;  the 
young  have  found  fathers  or  uncles  are  not 
going,  or  that  they  can  all  go  very  well  to¬ 
gether.  In  short,  the  only  difficulty  now  is 
to  secure  places  by  the  coaches.  On  going 
to  take  a  place  by  the  mail  about  this  time, 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  find  the  whole  inside 
taken  by  Friends  !  Inside  and  outside,  you 
see  them  proceeding  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  a  few  days  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  meeting.  The  day  be¬ 
fore,  they  pour  into  London  by  tribes — 
coaches  and  private  carriages,  barouches 
and  chaises  ;  you  meet  them  on  every  road 
near  the  metropolis,  travelling,  if  in  their 
own  carriages,  at  an  easy  pace  and  with 
goodly  horses— for  a  merciful  man  is  merciful 
to  his  beast ;  and,  besides,  they  are  not  fond 
of  hurrying  themselves.  In  London,  even 
at  this  thronging  season  of  the  year,  when 
all  the  worlds  of  this  kingdom  have  met  in 
it — the  world  of  fashion,  the  religious  world, 
the  parliamentary  world,  the  world  of  plea¬ 
sure,  and  the  world  of  business,  jumbled  and 
confounded  together  out  of  doors,  however 
distinct  they  may  be  within  ;  when  vehicles, 
public  and  private  chariots,  omnibuses, 
break-neck  cabs,  patent  safeties,  cars,  wa¬ 
gons,  britschkas,  tilburies,  are  rushing, 
crushing,  scouring,  and  dashing  together, 
as  if  their  only  aim  were  the  utmost  pitch 
of  peril  and  confusion ;  when  ministers  of 
State  and  ministers  of  religion,  popular  ora¬ 
tors  and  popular  preachers,  are  thronging 
to  their  particular  places  of  exhibition — to 
St.  Stephens,  or  to  Exeter  Hall,  to  nightly 
debates  or  anniversary  occasions ;  when 
visiters  of  exhibitions,  and  troops  of  law¬ 
yers  watching  the  progress  of  private  bills, 
are  all  swelling  the  tide  and  tumult  of  the 
Great  Babel — even  at  this  multitudinous 
season,  the  influx  of  Friends  becomes  strik¬ 
ingly  conspicuous.  The  city  is  their  place 
of  resort.  Bishopsgate-street,  where  their 
meeting  is  situated,  in  which  the  yearly 
meeting  is  held,  is  the  great  place  of  their 
gathering  together. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  tra- 
travelled  up  to  town  with  a  whole  inside  of 
Friends,  and  we  could  not  help  imagining 
that  those  who  are  apt  to  regard  them  as  a 
very  self-denying  people,  would  have  seen 
with  some  degree  of  wonder  the  quiet  in¬ 
dulgence  in  which  they  travelled  on.  Going 
up  to  the  yearly  meeting,  is  like  the  going 
up  of  the  Israelites  of  old  to  the  Passover  at 
Jerusalem — and  it  is  plain  that  it  is  a  time 
of  feasting  and  good  cheer.  At  every  meal, 
our  Friends  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves 
with  a  sense  of  the  good  things  of  Provi- 
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deuce  which  even  Solomon  must  have  ap¬ 
proved,  when  he  said,  “  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  it  is  the  gift  of  God.”  I  speak 
now  more  particularly  of  one  full-grown  and 
full-fed  party  which  filled  the  coach  as  a  nut 
is  filled  with  its  kernel.  They  enjoyed  the 
fat  things  of  the  table,  and  laid  in  stores  of 
substantiate  for  discussion  in  the  intervals  of 
travel.  At  breakfast,  they  ordered  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  eggs  to  be  hard  boiled,  to  take  with 
them,  and  a  pint  of  Sherry,  which  they 
carefully  decanted  into  a  handsome  wine- 
flask.  Whenever  the  horses  were  changed 
at  any  place  noted  for  the  production  of  any 
good  thing,  they  sent  and  procured  of  it :  at 
one  place  a  Stilton  cheese;  at  another,  a 
cream  cheese ;  nay,  even  young  radishes 
were  purchased.  It  was  evident  that  they 
were  providing  for  the  lodgings  in  town 
which  were  themselves  already  provided — 
for  experienced  yearly-meetings-goers,  al¬ 
ways  secure  good  and  appropriate  quarters, 
before  leaving  the  “  warm  precincts  ”  of 
their  own  houses.  This  party  being  a  stout 
and  jolly  quartet,  and  the  weather  being  un¬ 
usually  warm  for  the  season,  they  travelled 
with  the  coach-doors  open,  to  get  as  good  a 
share  of  fresh  air  as  they  had  already  got  of 
provisions.  Every  coachman  and  every  tra¬ 
veller  that  we  met,  wondering  at  the  winged 
aspect  of  our  vehicle,  its  doors  both  stand¬ 
ing  wide,  invariably  cried,  “  Coachman, 
your  doors  are  open!’'  Coachman  nodded 
assent,  and  went  on  without  further  notice, 
to  the  increased  astonishment  of  the  people. 
If  our  Friends,  however,  took  good  care  of 
themselves,  it  wras  evident  that  they  extend¬ 
ed  their  care  to  all  those,  too,  who  had  a 
claim  of  fees  upon  them;  for  those  invari¬ 
ably  expressed  their  lively  satisfaction  on 
feeling  the  gratuity  in  the  palm,  by  the  most 
expressive  faces,  and  other  indubitable  signs. 
Let  no  one  accuse  me  of  wishing  to  repre¬ 
sent  sober  Friends  as  gourmands.  I  here 
merely  relate  a  particular  case  which  I  have 
seen  ;  and  I  am  bound,  by  a  large  experi¬ 
ence,  to  describe  them  truly  as  a  temperate, 
but  yet  a  self-indulgent  people,  who,  in  ful¬ 
filment  of  their  own  and  the  Psalmist’s 
prayer,  have  been  led  “  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures  and  by  the  still  waters.” 

The  mingling  of  plain  coats,  broad  hats, 
friendly  shawls,  and  friendly  bonnets,  in  the 
great  human  stream  that  for  ever  rolls  along 
the  payees  of  the  city,  is  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood,  at  this  season,  become  very  predomi¬ 
nant.  As  you  pass  along  almost  any  street 
thereabouts,  you  see  at  the  upper  windows 
of  all  the  inns,  and  at  numbers  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  houses,  tribes  of  Friends’  faces.  Col¬ 
larless  coats  and  plain  caps  catch  your  eye 
at  every  turn.  Bishopsgate  Within  and 
Bishopsgate  Without,  Gracechurch-street, 
Hounsditch,  Liverpool-street,  Old  Broad- 
street,  Sun  street,  almost  every  street  of  that 
district,  fairly  swarms  with  Friends.  The 


inns  and  private  lodgings  are  full  of  them. 
The  White  Hart  and  the  Four  Swans,  are 
noted  places  of  their  sojourn.  It  is  said,  I 
suppose  more  in  joke  than  earnest,  that, 
while  the  yearly  meeting  lasts,  almost  every 
article  of  food  or  luxury  rises  in  price- 
fresh  butter,  poultry,  eggs,  veal,  lamb,  and 
vegetables,  are  dreadfully  dear ;  and  that 
jarvies  are  more  than  ordinarily  difficult  to 
deal  with.  No  doubt,  Friends  help  to  swTell 
the  tide  of  strangers  at  this  crisis,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  those  effects  which  are  felt  distinctly 
enough  in  “  the  season.” 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  numerous  groups 
of  Friends  that  are  there  moving  about: 
threes  and  fours  of  young  women  in  their 
dove-coloured  garbs,  and  quiet,  fresh  faces  ; 
the  men-Friends  moving  along  at  a  more  lei¬ 
surely  pace  than  Londoners  are  wont ;  the 
stately  dowager-like  matrons,  most  plump 
and  well-fed  personages,  with  their  silk 
gowns  folded  carefully  round  them,  and  held 
with  one  hand,  while  they  lean  with  the 
other  on  some  staid  man-Friend,  or  some 
slender  slip  of  a  growing  son,  who  sees 
mighty  London,  wondering,  yet  with  a  quiet 
face,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  It  is  cu¬ 
rious  to  see  the  many  quaint  and  pictur¬ 
esque  figures  of  men,  some  with  their  loop- 
ed-up  hats  and  walking-canes,  and  distinct 
air  of  wealth  and  citizenship,  which  clearly 
marks  them  as  men  of  note  in  their  own 
distant  cities  ;  others  lank  and  long,  with 
flying  limbs,  and  raiment  of  uncouth  cut, 
who  have  evidently  issued  from  far-off  dales 
and  secluded  abodes,  to  bear  the  din  and 
jostle  of  London  a  brief  while,  for  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  spirit  to  be  found  in  the  yearly 
meeting  ;  and  others,  again,  especially  the 
young,  with  a  cut  of  coat,  progressing  by 
rapid  degrees  from  the  most  antiquated  pat¬ 
tern  of  Quakerism  to  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  the  fashionable  style  of  the 
day  ;  not,  indeed,  with  dress-coats,  but  with 
coats  scalloped  to  resemble  them — not  with 
collared  coats,  but  with  coats  rolled  to  re¬ 
semble  collars  ; — timid  approaches  to  what 
is  not  worth  approaching  if  it  be  not  worth 
adopting,  a  mulish  state  between  the  man- 
Friend  and  the  man  of  fashion,  a  hankering 
condition  on  the  borders  of  the  broad  land 
of  common  observance,  when  a  bold  leap 
from  the  narrow  pound  of  sectarian  living 
had  been  at  once  more  manly  and  becoming. 

It  is  equally  curious,  and  far  more  de¬ 
lightful,  to  see  the  continual  recognitions  of 
different  parties,  the  running  across  the 
street  to  meet  each  other,  the  hearty  shak¬ 
ing  of  hands,  and  introducings  of  each  other 
to  mutual  friends,  and  the  hearings  and  tell¬ 
ings  of  news  of  old  friends  and  relatives  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  of  who  is  here, 
and  who  is  not,  and  where  different  parties 
are  located.  This  is  what  is  continually 
passing  in  the  streets  at  the  first  coming  up 
of  Friends;  and  at  the  different  inns  and 
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lodgings,  many  are  the  visits  and  the  simi¬ 
lar  inquiries.  Numbers,  as  I  have  observ¬ 
ed,  have  taken  their  lodgings  before  coming 
up  ;  and  those  being  known  to  their  own 
friends,  serve  as  guides  and  links  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  others.  At  the  inns,  they  have  a 
table  d'hote,  at  which  they  generally  break¬ 
fast  and  dine  ;  and  here  they  can  invite  any 
of  their  friends  as  their  guests.  Every 
Friend’s  house  at  this  time  has  its  guests  ; 
and  many  of  the  wealthy  keep  a  sort  of  open 
house  and  invite  as  many  to  their  tables  as 
their  houses  will  possibly  hold.  At  their 
tables,  and  the  tables  d'hote ,  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  circulation  of  Iresh  faces  ;  and  you 
are  sure,  at  the  one  or  other  of  them,  to 
meet,  during  the  yearly  meeting,  almost 
every  person  of  distinction  in  the  Society. 
There  are  always  some  individuals  of  in¬ 
terest  amongst  them — popular  ministers,  or 
leading  persons  of  one  kind  or  other  at  al¬ 
most  every  table.  Nothing,  therefore,  can 
exceed  the  facility  of  introduction,  and  the 
formation  of  new  acquaintances  by  those 
young  persons  who  are  desirous  of  making 
them. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next .) 


TELLING  A  LONG  STORY. 

A  long  story  is  a  trait  of  incorrect  manners. 
Such  is  the  quantum  of  matter  stirring  in 
London,  that  London  will  not  endure  it.  Sir 
Andrew  Narrative  told  one  lately  at  a  house 
dinner  at  the  Athenaeum  with  very  good 
effect.  It  was  to  the  following  purport  or 
effect : — A  decent  young  woman  entered  a 
Paddington  omnibus  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  of  whom  the  other  passengers  admired 
the  beauty.  Sir  Andrew  and  the  young 
woman,  when  the  vehicle  arrived  in  Skinner- 
street,  were  the  only  parties  left  in  the  car¬ 
riage.  “  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  sir,” 
said  the  damsel,  “just  to  hold  this  child 
while  I  step  into  that  shop  ?” — “  Certainly,” 
answered  Sir  Andrew.  The  living  burden 
was  accordingly  deposited,  and  away  went 
the  proprietor  of  it.  A  few  minutes  elapsed 
— she  returned  not.  The  cad  banged  too 
the  door,  ejaculating  “  All  right,”  and  the 
omnibus  proceeded  on  its  journey,  carrying 
Sir  Andrew  in  the  situation  of  Don  John  in 
the  Chances.  When  the  driver  arrived  at 
the  corner  of  Ironmonger-lane,  a  grave, 
elderly  gentleman  was  taken  up,  who,  in  his 
turn,  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  infant’s 
beauty.  “  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  sir, 
to] hold  this  child  for  one  minute?”  said 
Sir  Andrew',  in  his  turn,  beckoning  the  cad 
to  stop  at  Bow  Church. — “  By  all  means, 
sir,”  answered  the  elderly  gentleman. 
Hereupon  Sir  Andrew  bounded  from  the 
carriage,  paid  the  cad  his  sixpence,  and  ran 
down  Friday-street  like  the  innkeeper  in 
Joseph  Andrews,  “  without  any  fear  of 
breaking  his  neck.”  Dick  Duplicate  was 
so  pleased  with  this  story,  that  he  deter¬ 


mined  to  tell  it  at  a  dinner  of  Americans 
who  were  going  afterwards  to  Madame 
Vestris’s  theatre,  to  see  Puss  in  Boots. 
Here  Mr.  Duplicate  was  terribly  out  in  his 
reckoning  for  the  three  following  reasons  : — 
1st.  Americans  eat  with  railroad  velocity; 
2nd.  They  never  laugh  at  a  joke  ;  and  3rd. 
Being  engaged  to  go  to  the  theatre,  they 
must  see  every  thing  in  order  to  obtain  their 
money’s  worth.  The  consequence  was  that 
Dick  was  left  to  tell  the  conclusion  of  his 
story  to  two  empty  decanters.  The  poor 
fellow  came  to  me  for  consolation.  “  Never 
mind,  Dick,”  said  I,  “  you  are  going  next 
Wednesday  to  York,  to  visit  your  two  maiden 
aunts.  York  is  dull  and  distant,  and  your 
aunts  have  no  occupation  but  a  poodle  dog. 
Tell  them  the  story  :  amplify  it  ad  libitum  ; 
— you  may  enlarge  upon  the  utility  of  omni¬ 
buses,  speculate  upon  the  condition  in  life 
of  the  young  woman,  and  the  probable  mo¬ 
tive  of  her  thus  getting  rid  of  her  charge. 
Talk  of  Skinner-street.  Say  you  remember, 
when  a  boy,  its  non-existence,  and  its  cir¬ 
cuitous  predecessor,  Snow  Hill ;  and  after 
mentioning  Bow  Church,  talk  of  the  dragon 
on  the  top  of  its  steeple,  with  a  suitable  allu¬ 
sion  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham’s  grasshopper. 
All  this  will  be  good  manners  at  York  ;  for, 
depend  upon  it,  your  maiden  aunts  will 
stand  all  this  and  a  great  deal  more  if  you 
are  in  the  humour  to  utter  it.’’ 

I  was  led  into  this  vein  of  admonition, 
from  a  circumstance  that  occurred  to  myself 
at  the  Union  Club.  A  huge  double-sheeted 
copy  of  the  Times  newspaper  was  put  into 
my  hands  by  one  of  the  waiters.  “  Oh  ! 
what  a  bore  all  this  is,  said  I,  surveying  the 
gigantic  journal. — “  Ah  !”  answered  one  of 
members  who  overheard  me,  “  it  is  all  very 
well  for  you  who  are  occupied  all  day  by 
business,  and  come  here  to  read  for  your 
diversion,  to  call  this  double  paper  a  bore  ; 
but  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  a  man  living  in 
the  country  ; — it’s  equal  to  a  day’s  fishing.” 

Monthly  Chronicle. 


LONDON  AS  IT  WAS. 

Cast  back  the  memory  to  those  periods 
when  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  from 
Temple  Bar  to  Thorney  Island,  was  an  open 
space,  dotted  with  mansions  chiefly  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Bishops  and  a  few  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity  ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  stood,  per¬ 
haps,  an  ancient  church,  or  some  secluded 
inn  of  court  for  the  accommodation  of  coun¬ 
try  suitors  and  students.  The  traveller 
crossed  a  dozen  streams  descending  rapidly 
from  the  then  exposed  hills  towards  the 
Thames,  and  which  were  spanned  by  several 
bridges,  now  buried  deep  beneath  the  rising 
soil  and  arched  foundations  of  the  present 
Strand.  Then,  he  would  pass  on  by  the  beauti¬ 
ful  cross  at  the  little  village  of  Charing,  and 
through  no  less  than  three  gates  before  he 
entered  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster.  Here 
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was  the  Abbey  church,  surrounded  by  its 
monastic  buildings,  by  its  far-extending  walls} 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  buildings  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Palace  (now  the  Parliament  Houses 
and  the  Courts  of  Law)  jutted  out  so  far  as 
to  be  confounded  with  Whitehall.  He  would 
pass  houses  and  Palaces  famous  for  their 
sometime  inmates,  and  remarkable  for  their 
galleries  of  sculpture  and  painting,  open  to 
the  artist  up  to  the  period  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  ;  when,  in  dread  of  the  idolatry  of  art, 
those  treasures  of  the  chisel  and  the  pencil 
were  shut  up,  if  not  buried  from  the  public 
eye.  He  would  pass  the  house  adorned  by 
the  residence  of  the  illustrious  Sully,  the 
hotels  of  many  distinguished  foreigners,  and 
the  house  assigned  to  the  homage-bringing 
kings  of  Scotland.  Earlier,  he  might  have 
seen  the  clock-tower,  erected  out  of  the  fine 
levied  on  an  unjust  judge;  if  earlier  still,  the 
house  in  which  Chaucer  lived,  almost  on  the 
site  of  the  present  chapel  of  Henry  VII., 
would  have  greeted  his  curious  eye.  At  a 
later  period  he  might  have  seen  the  exhumed 
heads  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw, 
rock  to  the  wind  from  poles  erected  over 
the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  above  the 
seats  on  which  they  had  doomed  a  monarch 
to  the  scaffold.  At  a  much  more  recent 
date,  the  more  pleasing  picture  of  the  old 
Palace  and  its  gardens,  as  Canaletti  saw 
them,  under  a  warm  clear  sky,  would  have 
delighted  our  traveller  :  but  he  might  have 
lived  in  our  own  times,  when  the  land  we 
have  described  was  a  peopled  wilderness, — 
the  site  of  the  old  Palace  was  covered  with 
a  mass  of  the  most  incongruous  buildings  ; 
and,  this  beholding,  he  might  have  pardoned 
the  fire  which,  sweeping  them  away,  af¬ 
forded  an  opportunity  for  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  Palace  of  Westminster,  dedicated 
however,  to  a  purpose  more  exalted  than 
the  pageants  of  a  court. — Ibidem. 


LORD  BROUGHAM  AS  AN  AUTHOR. 

Brougham  gave  early  proof  of  scientific  ca¬ 
pacity  ;  but  Edinburgh,  the  place  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  was  not  the  school  of  mathematics  ; 
and  his  essays,  printed — and  forgotten — in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  only  prove 
his  aptitude.  He  has  since  achieved  a  po¬ 
pular  reputation  for  scientific  acquirements. 
It  is  one  which  men  of  science,  emphatically 
so  called,  would  not  and  do  not  recognise, — 
but  it  suffices  for  his  noble  mission  of  lead¬ 
ing  the  march  of  education  and  knowledge, 
and  proves  the  extraordinary  campass,  clear¬ 
ness,  and  rapidity  of  his  apprehension.  He 
converses  and  reads,  siezes  and  fixes,  gene¬ 
ral  principles,  general  laws,  leading  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  wields  them  with  a  dexterity  and 
boldness  which  fill  the  multitude  with  admi¬ 
ration,  but  are  far  from  imposing  on  men 
really  scientific.  These  soon  detect  him  in 
some  loose  phrase  or  palpable  error,  which 


proves  that  his  science  is  information — Hot 
knowledge.  His  celebrated  discourse,  on 
the  Objects  and  Pleasures  of  Science,  would 
furnish  more  than  one  example.  But  thut 
discourse  could  have  been  written  by  no 
other  man  living;  and  perhaps  will  never  be 
rivalled  as  a  porch  by  which  to  lead  the 
popular  mind  into  the  temple  of  scientific 
truth  and  useful  knowledge. 

His  discourse  on  Natural  Theology  may 
be  called  the  tenth  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
it  however  aims  only  at  rivalry,  not  collision 
with  its  predecessors  written  by  command. 
This  tract  has  been  charged  with  strenuous 
and  artful  advocacy,  instead  of  the  search  of 
truth — with  pressing  into  its  service  whut 
was  long  familiar  to  philosophic  divines, 
and  could  be  new  only  to  the  uninitiated  : 
but,  like  most  of  his  productions,  it  proves 
his  wonderful  vigour  and  versatility. 

He  has  written  on  various  other  subjects 
— some  of  temporary,  others  of  permanent 
interest — but  all  having  reference  to  the 
education,  the  liberty,  the  happiness  of  the 
people, — down  to  his  last  essay  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review.—  Ibidem. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

[This  is  not  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  ma¬ 
nuals  of  etiquette  and  manners  which  of  late 
have  swarmed  in  city,  town,  hamlet,  and  vil¬ 
lage,  aspiring  to  make  the  English  people 
as  polite  as  the  Chinese,  or  their  painted  re¬ 
presentatives  in  grocers’  shop-windows.  The 
little  book  before  us  aims  at  more  substantial 
and  useful  matters,  telling  what  and  when  to 
eat,  how  to  dress  it,  and  how  to  eat  it — what 
to  drink,  and  how  to  drink  it.  This  is  done 
in  986  detached  Hints  or  Instructions  in 
Dietetics,  Cookery,  and  the  Art  of  Dining ; 
the  Dessert  Fruits,  Wines  and  Liqueurs;  and 
a  plentiful  apres  of  Table -Anecdotes, — 
which  Swift,  by  the  way,  thought  corres¬ 
ponded  in  literature  with  the  sauces,  the  sa¬ 
voury  dishes,  and  the  sweetmeats,  of  a  splen¬ 
did  banquet.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convey 
an  idea  of  all  that  is  contained  in  this  little 
book — so  that  we  shall  take  a  few  specimens 
at  random.] 

A  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
aided  by  cooking  and  by  condiments,  may  be 
said  to  be  essential  to  our  well-being  and  to 
our  social  existence  ;  for,  all  attempts  which 
have  been  made  materially  to  simplify  our 
diet,  have  not  been  attended  by  any  flattering 
results,  nor  have  either  philosophers  or  econo¬ 
mists  succeeded  in  persuading  mankind, 
either  by  example  or  precept,  that  raw  vege¬ 
tables  and  water  are  conducive  to  health  and 
longevity ;  so  that  man  must  still  submit  to 
the  distinctive  definition  of  being  a  cooking 
animal.— -Brande. 
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OF  our  animal  food,  such  as  meat,  fish, 
«fec.,  about  three-fourths  consist  of  water ; 
the  residuary  and  really  nutritive  portion  con¬ 
tains  about  half  its  weight  of  carbon. 

Venison  is  the  most  digestible  animal 
food  :  its  age  makes  it  fibrinous ;  its  texture 
is  naturally  not  so  close-grained  as  that  of 
beef  and  mutton,  and  the  period  during 
which  it  is  hung,  gives  it  additional  tender¬ 
ness.  Next  to  venison,  probably,  follow 
grouse,  at  least  in  weather  which  allows  the 
bird  to  be  kept  sufficiently  long.  All  game 
has  relatively  this  looseness  of  texture :  so  a 
pheasant  or  partridge  is  more  digestible  than 
a  turkey  or  barn-door  fowl.  These  facts, 
which  Dr.  Beaumont  ascertained,  are  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  opinions  which,  for  a  long  time, 
held  their  ground.  But,  Mr.  Herbert  Mayo, 
the  celebrated  physiologist,  is  fully  satisfied 
of  their  correctness,  by  observations  that  he 
has  made  on  the  powers  of  weak  stomachs. 

Meats  contain  the  most  nutriment,  milk 
and  eggs  the  next,  the  best  farinaceous  food 
the  next,  fish  the  next,  vegetables  the  least. 
The  latter  often,  from  the  water  they  contain, 
produce  flatulence ;  especially  peas  and  beans. 
The  potato,  which  is,  on  boiling,  mealy,  and 
breaks  into  flour  on  pressure,  is  extremely 
digestible. 

The  true  art  in  the  economy  of  refection,  is 
to  partake  at  one  meal  only  of  as  much  as 
will  leave  the  eater  free  to  do  honour  to  the 
next.  The  luncheon  should  not  be  allowed 
to  supersede  the  dinner,  nor  should  the  appe¬ 
tite  be  reserved  solely  for  the  principal  repast. 
—  Ude. 

An  adult  in  full  health  requires  two  sub¬ 
stantial  meals  daily,  and  often  without  pre¬ 
judice  partakes  of  two  additional  slight  re¬ 
pasts,  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Women, 
more  delicately  organized,  eat  sparingly,  and 
require  three  meals  in  the  day. 

The  hour  of  dinner  should  be  neither  too 
late  nor  too  early  :  if  too  late,  the  system  will 
have  been  exhausted  for  want  of  it,  will  he 
weakened,  and  the  digestion  enfeebled ;  if 
too  early,  the  stomach  will  crave  another  sub¬ 
stantial  meal,  which,  taken  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  will  not  be  digested  before  the  hours  of 
sleep.  A  person  who  breakfasts  at  nine, 
should  not  dine  later  than  six. — Mayo. 

The  enjoyment  of  dinner  will  be  materially 
interrupted  by  any  strong  mental  excitement, 
which  will  temporarily  exhaust  the  digestive 
powers.  Hence  conversation  at  the  dinner 
table  should  be  of  the  lightest  and  least  ex¬ 
citing  kind.  Dr.  Beaumont  made  the  singu¬ 
lar  remark,  that  anger  causes  bile  to  flow 
into  the  stomach  ;  hence  the  indigestion  of 
the  choleric  man. 

The  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  other 
symptoms  of  indigestion  which  follow  occa¬ 
sional  indulgence  in  wine,  may,  to  a  great  ex¬ 


tent,  be  prevented  by  a  dose  of  magnesia  at 
bed-time,  which  saturates  the  acid  in  the 
stomach,  and  allays  the  febrile  action.^ 

John  Hunter  used  to  say,  that  most  people 
lived  above  par,  which  rendered  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  diseases  and  accidents  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  of  cure*  Baron  Maseres,  who  lived  to 
be  near  ninety,  and  who  never  employed  a 
physician,  used  to  go  one  day  in  every  week 
without  dinner,  eating  only  a  round  of  dry 
toast  at  tea. 

Diet  should  be  varied  in  the  same  meal ; 
this  salutary  object  may  be  obtained  by  a 
meal  of  different  dishes.  It  may  be  desirable 
to  take  nourishment,  when  the  appetite,  from 
whatever  cause,  has  faded  and  gone  off.  In 
that  case,  a  spoonful  of  soup,  a  flake  of  fish, 
a  slice  of  cold  beef,  in  succession,  will  pro¬ 
voke  an  appetite,  and  with  it  digestion,  where 
the  nicest  mutton  cutlet,  or  the  most  tempt¬ 
ing  slice  of  venison,  would  have  turned  the 
stomach. — Mayo. 

In  our  system  of  cookery,  the  paucity  of 
standards  of  taUe  is  a  great  disadvantage. 
In  France,  a  dish  once  tasted  is  always 
known  again  ;  but  in  England,  such  is  not 
the  case,  for  a  ragout,  fricassee ,  or  curry, 
will  vary  in  flavour  at  different  tables.  This 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  contradictory  receipts 
in  different  cookery  books,  and  the  liberties 
taken  with  them. 

The  waste  of  available  animal  food  in  the 
form  of  hone  is  prodigious.  Bone  consti¬ 
tutes,  upon  an  average,  a  fifth  part  of  the 
weight  of  an  animal,  and  one-third  of  the 
weight  of  bone  may  he  reckoned  as  good 
substantial  food.  The  weight  of  butcher’s 
meat  consumed  in  London  annually  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  172  millions  of  lbs.,  =  35  million 
lbs.  of  bones,  =  11  million  lbs.  of  dry  gelatine, 
or  real  nutritive  matter,  which  is  so  far  wasted 
as  not  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  human 
life.  The  bones  of  pork,  game,  poultry,  and 
fish,  not  included  in  the  above  notice,  must 
also  he  of  great  amount.  From  all,  or  any  of 
these,  an  excellent  dry  gelatine,  or  portable 
soup,  might  be  prepared,  and  sold  for  about 
2s.  per  lb.,  equivalent  to  three  or  four  times 
its  weight  of  raw  meat.  An  honorary  reward 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  “  Cookery  of  Bone” 
would  not  be  ill  bestowed ;  soups  innumerable, 
and  other  palatable  and  nutritious  dishes, 
might  spring  out  of  such  an  inquiry,  espe¬ 
cially  if  pursued  by  any  good  cook,  who  would 
condescend  to  learn  a  little  chemistry. — 
Braude. 

Circular  dining  and  supper  tables  are  gra¬ 
dually  coming  into  fashion,  so  as,  in  imagina¬ 
tion,  to  revive  the  chivalric  glory  of  “  the 
Round  Table.”  An  expanding  table  of  this 

#  Sir  William  Temple  says,  the  only  way  for  a  rich 
man  to  he  healthy,  is,  by  exercise  and  abstinence,  to 
live  as  if  he  was  poor.;  which  are  esteemed  the  worst 
parts  of  poverty. 
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form  has  recently  been  invented,  the  sections 
of  which  may  be  caused  to  diverge  from  a 
common  centre,  so  that  the  table  may  be  en¬ 
larged  or  expanded  by  inserting  leaves  or 
pieces  in  the  openings  or  spaces  caused 
by  such  divergence.  An  immense  table  lias 
been  constructed  upon  this  principle  for  De¬ 
vonshire  House  ;  it  consists  of  some  dozen 
pieces.  This  novelty  in  the  table  has  given 
rise  to  a  new  form  of  table-cloth  manufacture, 
of  great  costliness  and  beautiful  design.  The 
setting  of  the  loom  for  a  cloth  for  a  large  cir¬ 
cular  table  is  stated  to  have  cost  70/. 

By  careful  experiment,  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  flame  of  a  tallow  candle  is  far  more 
brilliant  than  that  of  wax-lights  ;  composition 
candles  are  equal  in  vividness  of  light,  ex¬ 
cepting  always  that,  into  the  composition  of 
them  there  enters  a  portion  of  tallow,  which 
is  next,  though  at  a  wide  distance,  Irom  the 
tallow  candle. — Dr.  Ure  has  ascertained  that 
a  mould  candle  will  burn  half  an  hour  longer 
than  a  dipped  candle,  of  the  same  size,  and 
give  rather  more  light.  The  doctor  has  also 
proved  that  in  candles,  generally,  the  larger 
the  flame,  the  greater  the  economy  of  light. 

Gas  lighting  has  been  introduced  into  pri¬ 
vate  houses,  but  with  equivocal  success.  Mr. 
Lockhart  well  observes,  that  “  the  blaze  and 
glow,  and  occasional  odour  of  gas,  when 
spread  over  every  part  of  a  private  house,  will 
ever  constitute  a  serious  annoyance  for  the 
majority  of  men — still  more  so  of  women.” 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  1823,  introduced  gas- 
lighting  into  the  dining-room  at  Abbotsford. 
“  In  sitting  down  to  table  in  autumn,  no  one 
observed  that  in  each  of  three  chandaliers 
there  lurked  a  little  tiny  bead  of  red  light. 
Dinner  passed  off,  and  the  sun  went  down, 
and  suddenly,  at  the  turning  of  a  screw,  the 
room  was  filled  with  a  gush  of  splendour, 
worthy  of  the  palace  of  Aladdin  ;  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  Aladdin,  the  old  lamp  would  have 
been  better  in  the  upshot.  Jewellery  sparkled, 
but  cheeks  and  lips  looked  cold  and  wan  in 
this  fierce  illumination  ;  and  the  eye  was 
wearied,  and  the  brow  arched,  if  the  sitting 
was  at  all  protracted.” — Life  of  Scott,  vol.  v. 

Flowers  have,  of  late  years,  been  intro¬ 
duced  at  table  with  delightful  effect.  The 
Romans,  it  is  certain,  considered  flowers  es¬ 
sential  to  their  festal  preparations ;  and,  at 
their  desserts,  the  number  of  flowers  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  fruits. 

The  designs  upon  British  porcelain  and 
earthenware  have  long  been  referred  to  as 
proof  of  the  bad  taste  of  their  manufacturers  ; 
though,  in  this  case,  the  censure  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  public  themselves.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  common  earthenware  manufacture 
takes  its  style  of  ornament  from  China,  that 
was  brought  tu  this  country  many  years  since  ; 
and  this  barbarous  style  of  covering  is  still 
continued.  A  very  great  improvement  has 


been  lately  made  in  multiplying  the  copies  of 
designs  for  transfer  to  the  surface  of  the  ware, 
by  printing  off  cylinders  a  continuous  sheet ; 
but,  such  is  the  constant  demand  for  the  old 
Chinese  barbaric  ornaments,  from  the  bad 
taste  of  the  public,  that  the  manufacturers 
have  been  compelled  to  engrave  these  patterns 
on  the  new  cylinders,  though  they  have,  at 
the  same  time,  produced  much  more  tasteful 
designs  of  their  own. 

A  style  of  ornament  is  now  fostered  to  a 
great  extent,  and  is  erroneously  termed  that 
of  Louis  XIV.,  but  which,  in  fact,  is  the  de¬ 
based  manner  of  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
in  which  grotesque  varieties  are  substituted 
for  classic  design.  It  is,  in  truth,  what  the 
French  call  the  style  of  Louis  XV.  The 
best  style  of  Louis  XIV.  is  the  Roman  and 
Italian  styles  made  more  sumptuous  ;  but, 
the  moment  that  the  grotesque  scroll,  so 
common  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  was  in¬ 
troduced,  it  interrupted  the  chasteness  of  the 

Roman  style _ From  the  Evidence  of  J.  B. 

Papworth,  Esq.,  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

Broths  and  soups  are  difficult  of  digestion* 
if  made  a  meal  of;  but  have  not  this  effect  if 
eaten  in  a  small  quantity.  They  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  more  easily  digestible  if  thickened  with 
any  farinaceous  substance  ;  bread  eaten  with 
every  mouthful  of  soup  answers  as  well. — 
Mayo. 

The  French  chemists  have  ascertained  that 
soup  may  be  made  more  delicate  by  soaking 
the  meat  first  at  a  low  temperature,  and  set¬ 
ting  aside  the  weak  stock,  to  which  should 
subsequently  be  added  the  strong  broth  ob¬ 
tained  by  adding  fresh  water  to  the  meat,  and 
continuing  the  boiling. 

The  pet  potage  of  George  III.,  was  a  rich 
vermicelli  soup,  with  a  few  very  green  chervil 
leaves  in  it ;  and,  with  his  more  epicurean 
successor,  it  was  equally  a  favourite.  It  was 
first  served  from  the  kitchen  at  Windsor. 

Fish  of  different  kinds  varies  in  digesti¬ 
bility.  The  most  digestible  is  whiting, 
boiled ;  haddock  next ;  cod,  soles,  and  tur¬ 
bot  are  richer  and  heavier;  eels,  when  stewed, 
notwithstanding  their  richness,  are  digesti¬ 
ble.  Perch  is,  perhaps,  the  most  digestible 
river-fish ;  salmon  is  not  very  digestible,  un¬ 
less  in  a  fresher  state  than  that  in  which 
much  of  it  reaches  the  London  market — 
Mayo. 

The  cupidity  of  fishermen,  the  rivalry  of 
epicures,  and  the  fastidiousness  of  the  palate 
of  salmon  eaters,  have  fancifully  multiplied 
the  species  of  the  salmon.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  varieties  in  the  annals  of  epicu¬ 
rism  is  V ombre  chevalier ,  of  the  Lake  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  identical  with  the  char  of  England,  the 
Alpine  trout,  the  rotheli  of  Swiss  Germany, 
and  the  schwarz  renta  of  Saltzburgh. 
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It  would  be  worth  the  trouble  of  a  journey 
to  Austria  to  a  gourmet ,  to  eat  the  delicious 
trout  there.  They  are  the  fish  bred  in  the 
snow-fed  rivulets  of  the  Alps,  brought  from 
thence,  and  prepared  for  the  table  in  stews, 
perforated  with  holes,  sunk  in  some  running 
stream.  They  are  carefully  fed  ;  and,  when 
required  for  the  table,  make  but  one  leap  from 
the  cold  water  into  the  saucepan.  They  are 
served  either  fried,  or  simply  boiled,  in  their 
own  dark  blue  coats,  beautifully  spotted  with 
red ;  and  when  in  good  condition,  have  all 
the  firmness  of  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Oysters  are  recommended  by  the  doctors 
where  great  nourishment  and  easy  digestion 
are  required  ;  their  valuable  quality  being  the 
quantity  of  gluten  they  contain. 

The  best  English  oysters  are  now  found  at 
Purfleet,  and  the  worst  at  Liverpool.  The 
finest  pickled  oysters  are  sent  from  Milford 
Haven  in  Wales.  In  Paris,  is  published  a 
brochure,  entitled,  Le  Manuel  de  V Amateur 
des  Huitres,  in  which  the  British  oysters  are 
stated  to  be  the  finest. 

Snails  abound  in  Italy  and  Spain  more 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  Italy, 
snails  anciently  were,  and  still  are,  much  used 
for  the  table.  They  are  regularly  sold  in  the 
markets,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Switzerland, 
Spain,  and  France,  and  are  exported  in  bar¬ 
rels  to  the  Antilles.  In  the  vineyards  of 
France,  the  peasants  collect  them,  and  feed 
them  till  winter,  when  the  snails  seal  them¬ 
selves  up;  and  in  this  state  they  are  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  confectioners,  who  prepare  them 
in  the  shell  with  butter  and  herbs,  and  for¬ 
ward  them  to  Paris. 


Cije  (©atfjmir. 


THE  WEATHER  EVE.  —  A  COMIC  SONO.* * 

Murphy  hath  an  Almanack, 

From  which  we  every  day  can  gather, — 

He  has  such  a  happy  knack, — 

What  will  really  be  the  weather  : 

He  kuews  how  to  raise  the  wind. 

Hold  the  rains,  have  hail  at  pleasure, — 

Get  in  the  sun  when  he’s  a  mind. 

And  blow  a  cloud  whene’er  lie’s  leisure. 

Murphy  hath  a  weather  eye,  & c. 

•  •  •  # 

*  •  •  • 

Francis  Moore  is  now  no  more, — 

Murphy  is  his  undertaker, 

And  soon  we  may  the  loss  deplore 
Of  every  umbrella  maker. 

As  all  now  know  when ’t  will  be  wet. 

The  doctors  will  look  monstrous  funny. 

For  very  soon  we  shall  not  get 
A  cough  or  cold  for  love  or  mouey. 

M  urphy  hath  a  weather  eye,  See, 

Murphy  is  so  weather  wise. 

He’ll  to  a  stand  bring  hackney  coaches  ; 

The  Jarvey’s  all  will  bless  his  eyes. 

And  Cads  breathe  nothing  but  reproaches. 

•  Written  by  W.  T.  Moncrieff,  Esq.  Sung  by 
Mr.  W,  J.  Hammond,  at  the  New  Strand  Theatre. 
Arranged  by  M.  P.  Corri ;  and  published  by  J.  Lim- 
bird  and  Co.,  143,  Strand. 


No  General  Frost  will  put  to  flight 
Great  Generals  now  from  Rome  and  Paris, 

No  army  will  set  out  to  fight 
Till  Murphy  hath  declared  it  fair  is. 

Murphy  hath  a  weather  eye,  &c. 

Murphy  knows  each  wind  of  old, 

And,  like  a  laplaud  witch,  can  sell  it; 

And,  when  it  is  very  cold, 

He  at  his  finger-ends  can  tell  it ; 

And  tho’  lie’s  sometimes  at  fault. 

Yet  from  this  what  can  we  gather  ? 

If  it  don’t  rain  when  it  ought, 

’T  is  not  his  fault,  but  the  weather. 

Murphy  hath  a  weather  eye,  &c. 

A  flesh  and  blood  barometer  ; 

(His  quicksilver  by  us  provided  ;) 

The  sun  our  sole  gasometer 
Will  be  if  we’re  by  Murphy  guided, 

No  corns  must  now  presume  to  shoot. 

Nor  cat  its  left  ear  dare  wash  over  ; 

For  what  will  their  prognostics  boot? 

’Tis  Murphy  now  must  all  discover. 

Murphy  hath  a  weather  eye,  &c. 

Murphy  is  an  M.  N.  S, 

Which  Member  means  of  No  Society; 

F’or,  living  on  the  air  he  is 
A  Man  of  Natural  Sobriety. 

My  metre- ology  to  end. 

May  we  long  happy  live  together. 

With  Mr.  Murphy  for  our  friend. 

To  tell  us  all  about  the  weather. 

Murphy  hath  a  weather  eye,  &c. 

The  C'amePs  Thorn . — This  lowly  plant, 
(observes  a  modern  writer,)  affords  a  beautiful 
exemplification  of  the  merciful  care  of  Pro¬ 
vidence.  It  abounds  in  the  deserts  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  India,  Africa,  Taitary,  and  Persia.  In 
most  of  these  wilds  it  is  the  only  food  of  the 
camel :  its  lasting  verdure  refreshes  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  ;  and,  from  the  property  pos¬ 
sessed  by  its  deep  searching,  tough  roots,  of 
collecting  the  scanty  moisture  of  these  arid 
plains.  This  is  well  known  to  the  Arab, 
who  converts  it  to  the  essential  purposes  of 
aiding  in  the  production  of  a  grateful  and 
healthy  nourishment  for  man.  In  spring, 
the  stem  of  the  plant  is  divided  near  the  root; 
a  single  seed  of  the  water-melon  is  then  in¬ 
serted  in  the  fissure,  and  the  earth  replaced 
about  the  stem  of  the  thorn  :  the  seed,  by 
this  means,  becomes  a  parasite,  and  the 
nutritive  matter  which  the  brittle,  succulent 
roots  of  the  melon  are  ill  adapted  to  collect, 
is  abundantly  supplied  by  the  tougher  fibres 
of  the  root  of  the  camel’s  thorn.  An  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  water-melons  is  thus  period¬ 
ically  forced  by  the  Arab  from  a  soil  inca¬ 
pable  of  other  culture.  The  botanical  name 
of  this  valuable  native  of  the  desert,  is  hedy- 
sarum  alhagi:  its  small  oval  leaves  remain 
but  a  few  days,  early  in  the  spring ;  its  beau¬ 
tiful  crimson  flowers  appear  later  in  the 
season,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  short  moni- 
liform  pod  peculiar  to  this  genus. — W.  G.  C. 

Gemus  of  Scott. — In  the  mechanism  of 
external  incidents,  Scott  is  the  greatest 
model  that  fiction  possesses  ;  and  if  we 
select  Irom  his  works  that  in  which  this 
mechanism  is  most  artistical,  we  instance  not 
one  of  his  most  brilliant  and  popular,  but 
one  in  which  he  combined  all  the  advantages 
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of  his  multiform  and  matured  experience  in 
the  craft:  we  mean  the  (<  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth.”  By  noting  well  the  manner  in 
which,  in  this  tale,  the  scence  is  ever  varied 
at  the  right  moment  and  the  exact  medium 
preserved  between  abruptness  and  longueur  ; 
how  all  the  incidents  are  complicated,  so  as 
to  appear  inextricable,  yet  the  solution  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  simplest  and  shortest  process, 
the  reader  will  learn  more  of  the  art  of  me¬ 
chanical  construction,  than  by  all  the  rules 
that  Aristotle  himself,  were  he  living,  could 
lay  down. — Monthly  Chronicle . 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  we  of  this 
country  have  been  sinking  yearly  more  and 
more  into  natural  and  mechanical  philoso¬ 
phy, — have  been  numbering  and  classing 
(for  that  is  nearly  the  extent  of  the  science 
acquired)  shells,  and  plants,  and  insects,  or 
circulating  descriptions  of  machines,  very 
useful,  doubtless,  themselves  for  the  weav¬ 
ing  of  stockings  and  gown-pieces,  but  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  not  on  that  account 
so  necessarily  useful  to  the  tradesman  who 
sells  these  things  or  to  the  public  who  wear 
them,  —  our  continental  neighbours  the 
Germans  and  the  French,  by  no  means  neg¬ 
lecting  to  investigate  the  works  of  nature, 
and  certainly  gaining  ground  upon  us  in  the 
processes  of  manufacture,  have  thought  it 
also  worth  their  while  to  study  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  history,  the  philosophy  of  the  fine 
arts,  and,  converting  the  terms,  the  history 
of  philosophy  itself,  of  which  three  great 
branches  of  knowledge  we  scarcely  possess 
even  the  idea. — Quarterly  Review. 

Shakspere. — The  autograph  of  “William 
Shakspere,”  in  his  copy  of  Montaigne’s 
Essays,  by  Florio.  First  Edition,  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  binding,  1603,  was  sold  by  Mr.  Evans, 
the  book-auctioneer,  in  Pall  Mall,  on  Tuesday 
the  loth,  to  Mr.  Pickering,  for  100/.  [Our 
readers  will  recollect  that  we  abridged  Sir 
Frederick  Madden's  admirable  account  of  this 
volume  for  the  Mirror ,  vol.  xxx.  p.  55.] 

Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society. — The 
number  of  visiters  to  this  popular  place  of 
amusement  in  1837  amounted  to  1 73,778,  of 
which  there  were  :  Fellows,  20,619  ;  stran¬ 
gers  accompanying  them,  31,414  ;  holders  of 
ivory  tickets,  4,620 ;  strangers  accompanying 
them,  4,160 ;  and  persons  paying  for  admis¬ 
sion,  112,965.  The  total  sum  received  from 
this  source  was  5,648/.  Us.,  being  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  deficit  of  upwards  of  3,100/.  under  the 
previous  year.— The  quadrupeds  bred  in  the 
gardens  since  the  discontinuance  of  the  Farm 
at  Kingston,  are  the  following  :  Dromedary, 
Burchell  Zebra,  and  cross-bred  Burchell 
Zebra,  nine  nylghaus,  Exmore  pony,  and 
cross-bred  Exmore  pony,  American  fallow, 
common  fallow,  and  native  musk  deer,  four 
Axis  deer,  three  Sambu  deer,  two  Stanley 
musk  deer,  six  ^Brahmin  cattle,  two  small 


Zebras,  two  Bengal  goats,  seven  Ganges 
goats,  two  Canada  goats,  Cape  sheep,  two 
Moufflon  sheep,  two  Abyssinian  sheep,  four 
Demerara  sheep,  two  bush  kangaroos,  seven 
greater  kangaroos,  two  peccaries,  three  wild 
boars,  one  porcupine,  five  armadilloes,  three 
pumas,  eight  Persian  cats,  and  one  half-bred 
ditto,  five  Mogadore  dogs,  eleven  Persian 
greyhounds,  six  Pyrenean  dogs,  eighteen 
Barbary  dogs,  five  Indian  dogs,  twenty-one 
Australian  dogs,  three  Scotch  terrier  dogs, 
twenty- three  wolves,  and  four  cross-bred  foxes. 
The  birds  bred  consist  of  twelve  emeus,  and  of 
thirty-three  varieties  of  foreign  doves,  aquatic 
and  other  fowl.  The  above  list  includes  a 
period  of  nearly  seven  years,  being  from  June 
1,  1830,  to  December  31,  1837. —  Times. 

Hindoo  Paper. — At  Behar  the  paper  most 
commonly  made  is  that  called  Dufturi,  which 
is  nineteen  by  seventeen  and  a  half  inches  a 
sheet;  other  kinds  of  a  larger  size,  and  rather 
superior  quality  are  made,  when  commis¬ 
sioned.  The  material  is  old  bags  of  the 
Crotolaria  juncea.  These  are  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and,  having  been  soaked  in  water,  are 
beaten  with  the  instrument  called  a  Dhengki, 
The  pulp  is  then  put  on  a  cloth  stainer, 
washed  with  water,  and  dried  on  a  rock. 
This  substance  is  then  put  into  a  cistern  with 
some  ley  of  soda,  and  is  trodden  with  the  feet 
for  some  hours,  after  which  it  is  in  the  same 
manner  washed  and  dried,  and  these  opera¬ 
tions  with  the  soda  are  in  all  performed  six 
times.  The  bleached  pulp  is  then  put  into  a 
cistern  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  is 
diligently  stirred  with  a  stick  for  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  when  it  is  wrought  off  into 
sheets  as  usual.  The  moist  sheets  are  stuck 
on  a  smooth  wall  and  dried.  Having  been 
rubbed  with  a  paste  made  of  flour  and  water, 
they  are  then  smoothed  by  placing  them  on 
a  plank,  and  rubbing  them  with  a  stone. — 
From  Montgomery  Martin's  Eastern  India . 

This  day,  with  a  coloured  Frontispiece,  and  many 
Cuts,  5s. 

Arcana  of  Science  anh  &rt ; 

Or,  an  Annual  Register  of  Useful  Inventions  and 
Improvements,  Discoveries,  and  New  Facts  in  Me¬ 
chanics,  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  and  Social 
Economy. 

(From  the  Doncaster  Chronicle,  May  12.) 

“  Here  is  a  very  valuable  volume — a  complete  re¬ 
pertory  of  the  progress  of  science  for  the  past  year ; 
and  every  invention  of  the  period  will  be  found  no¬ 
ticed  and  described.  A  better  manual  cannot  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  youth — or,  indeed,  of  adults ; 
as  it  will  give  them  the  most  compeudious  aud  au¬ 
thentic  account  of  all  those  various  processes  which 
are  from  time  to  lime  devised  to  make  life  com¬ 
fortable,  or  to  promote  the  improvement  aud  ease  of 
society.” 

John  Limbird,  143,  Strand. 

LONDON:  Printed  and  published,  byJ.  LIMBIRD, 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House ) ;  and  sold  by 
all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. — Agent  in  PARIS, 
G.  TV.  M.  REYNOLDS,  French,  English,  and  Arne- 
rican  Library,  55,  Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin.  —  In 
FRANC  FORT,  CHARLES  JUGEL. 
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THE  NEW  GREAT  MONTGOLFIER 
BALLOON. 

Every  one  at,  all  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Aeronautics  must  remember  the  well- 
earned  celebrity  of  the  Montgolfiers,  about 
half  a  century  since.  Balloons  constructed 
upon  the  principle  first  experimented  by 
these  ingenious  persons,  are  called  Montgol¬ 
fiers  from  the  toy  balloon  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  start  for  the  delight  of  our 
family  at  home  to  the  stupendous  machine 
destined  to  amuse  many  thousands  of  “  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  larger  growth.” 

The  Montgolfiers  may,  however,  be  more 
properly  called  “  Smoke  Balloons  for 
they  are  filled  with  white  smoke,  found  by 
computation  to  be,  at  least,  one  third  speci¬ 
fically  lighter  than  the  common  air.  This 
purer  sort  of  smoke  is  scarcely  any  thing  but 
air  itself  charged  with  vapour,  being  pro¬ 
duced,  (by  the  inventors)  by  the  burning  of 
chopped  straw  or  vine  twigs,  in  a  brazier, 
under  the  orifice  of  the  bag.  It  would  have 
required  no  fewer  than  150  degrees  of  heat 
alone  to  cause  the  same  extent  of  rarelac- 
tion.  As  this  process  is  carried  on  while  the 
balloon  is  in  the  air,  its  management  must 
require  the  most  careful  superintendence ; 
since  the  proximity  of  a  lighted  furnace  to 
many  hundred  yards  of  varnished  linen,  the 
escape  of  sparks,  &c.,  are  somewhat  iearlul 
to  contemplate,  in  the  fabrication  of  the 
Montgolfier  about  to  be  described,  the 
above  point  has  been  strictly  attended  to  ; 
and,  in  the  construction  of  the  furnace  lies 
the  main  improvement  upon  the  inventor’s 
original  plan.  The  practicability  of  the 
ascent  has  likewise  been  tested  by  experi¬ 
ments  already  made  in  Essex  ;  so  that  there 
is  nothing  to  cause  apprehension  from  inex¬ 
perience  on  the  part  of  the  aeronauts  or 
manipulators. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice  novel¬ 
ties  in  nature,  science,  or  art,  as  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  public  at  “  the  Surrey  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Gardens;”  but  never  one  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  than  the  immense  aerostatic  ma¬ 
chine.  bearing  the  above  cognomen,  which 
made  its  first  ascent  from  these  excellently 
adapted  grounds  on  Thursday  last.  Since 
the  first  discovery  of  balloons  by  Stephen  and 
Joseph  Montgolfier  in  1782,  there  has  not 
been  an  ascent  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature, 
or  which  has  excited  so  intense  and  general 
an  interest.  It  is  the  first  that  has  ever  taken 
place  in  England  with  an  aerostat  oil  this 
beautifully  simple,  but  seldom  used  plan. 
The  balloon  has  been  constructed  by  a  party 
of  gentlemen,  interested  in  the  art  of  aeros¬ 
tation  ;  and  its  fabrication  has  occupied 
many  months  of  uninterrupted  labour,  during 
some  period  of  which  upwards  of  100  women 
have  been  engaged  in  sewing  the  seams  of 
the  vast  machine  together. 

The  New  Montgolfier  is  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  aerial  machine  ever  built  in 


this  country,  being  130  feet  from  the  bottom 
of  the  car  to  the  upper  rim  of  the  balloon, 
and  200  feet  at  its  greatest  circumference. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  height  of  the  York  Column  ; 
and  its  circumference  is  nearly  half  that  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  It  contains, 
when  fully  inflated,  170,000  cubic  feet  of  air. 
The  car  is  fifteen  feet  by  eight,  gorgeously 
ornamented,  and  made  of  cane :  it  has  an 
aperture  in  the  bottom,  through  which  part 
of  the  furnace  drops.  The  furnace  is  of  very 
ingenious  and  peculiar  construction.  The 
chimney  from  it  is  placed  in  the  lower  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  balloon,  while  the  aeronauts  are 
able,  with  the  most  perfect  convenience,  to 
regulate  the  quantity  of  fuel.  The  degree  of 
heat  can  be  raised  to  200  of  Fahrenheit  in 
three  minutes ,  and  depressed  to  that  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  almost  as  quickly; 
and  the  balloon  can  be  fully  inflated  by  the 
great  power  of  this  furnace  in  eight  minutes. 
When  in  that  state  it  presents  the  peculiar 
egg  shape  represented  in  our  Engraving,  be¬ 
ing  cut  off  quite  abruptly  at  the  bottom,  and 
there  leaving  an  aperture  of  46  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference.  This  is  formed  of  rope  bound  with 
basil,  and  lies  as  flat  as  any  other  part  of  the 
machine,  until  the  inflation  takes  place.  To 
this  another  very  strong  hoop,  formed  of  ash, 
bound  with  cane,  is  suspended,  and  on  it 
depends  the  weight  of  the  car  and  its  appur¬ 
tenances,  There  is  no  net-work,  as  in  the 
gas  balloons;  but  its  absence  is  supplied  by 
a  line  being  sewn  down  each  of  the  58  gores 
with  the  material,  and  terminating  in  the 
neck-rope  before  described. 

The  grapnel  is  the  invention  of  the  con¬ 
structor  of  the  balloon,  and  is  very  powerful : 
it  weighs  85  lbs.,  and  is  so  made,  that  in  case 
of  any  single  fluke,  of  which  there  are  six, 
being  broken  off,  it  can  be  easily  replaced  by 
means  of  a  nut  and  screw.  Having  a  swivel 
head,  there  is  also  less  danger  of  breaking 
the  cable  attached  to  it.  The  fuel  consists  of 
small  bundles  of  wood  prepared  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  manner,  chopped  straw,  and  willow  rinds  ; 
many  hundred  pounds  of  which  materials  will 
be  taken  up.  The  machine  has  an  ascending 
power  equal  to  the  weight  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
persons.  The  fabric  is  lawn,  covered  with  a 
peculiar  varnish,  and  thus  made  impermeable. 
It  is  extremely  light.  The  apparatus  for  in¬ 
flating  it  is  very  extensive ;  a  large  platform 
being  raised  about  twelve  feet  above  the  Lake 
in  the  Gardens,  with  an  aperture  from  which 
the  heated  air  ascends  into  the  balloon.  It 
is  necessary  to  elevate  the  crown  of  the  bal¬ 
loon  to  about  half  its  height  before  the  infla¬ 
tion  is  commenced  ;  and  for  this  purpose  two, 
large,  stout  spars,  of  about  ninety  feet  in 
height,  are  raised ;  and  by  means  of  a  rope 
passing  through  blocks,  the  machine  is 
hauled  up,  until  it  gains  sufficient  ascensive 
power  to  sustain  its  own  weight. 

Of  the  ascent  we  hope  to  present  satisfac¬ 
tory  details  in  our  ensuing  Number. 
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THE  GRASSHOPPER.* 

(From  the  German. f) 

Happy  insect  on  the  tree, 

Few  can  be  compar’d  with  thee ; 

Thou  hast  drunken  of  the  dew, — 

Thou  art  equall’d  p’rhaps  by  few. 

All  thou  findest  in  the  fields. 

All  the  summer-season  yields  ; — 

Thou  art  welcome — thou  art  free — 

Take — for  all  belongs  to  thee. 

True,  thou  art  the  farmer’s  joy. 

Surely  thou  dost  none  annoy  ; 

All  men  love  thy  cheerful  tune 
Iu  the  merry  month  of  June. 

Maids  of  song  thy  notes  admire, 

Burning  Phoebus  gives  thee  fire. 

Little  skilful  child  of  earth. 

Lovely  songstress,  friend  of  mirth. 

Age  can  ne’er  thy  frame  impair1. 

Thou  art  ever  young  and  fair  ; 

Pain  shall  never  tease  thy  brow. 

Like  the  happy  gods  art  thou  ; 

Thou  from  flesh  and  blood  art  free, — 

Surely  none  can  equal  thee.  T.  S.  A. 


SONNET  TO  THE  EARLY  VIOLET. 
Spring’s  Pursuivant!  with  purple  banner  spread, 
Proclaiming  Flora’s  peaceful-coming  reign  ; 

Fraught  with  rich  fragrance,  waving  on  the  mead, 
Gemmiug  the  new-grass  over  hill  and  plain  ; 

Each  new-born  zephyr  passing  o’er  thee,  bends. 

And,  ling’ring,  sports  amoug  thy  tender  leaves. 

Thy  sweetness  borrows,  and  fresh  vigour  lends ; — 
Bearing  afar  the  perfume  it  receives. 

Thy  Tyrian  bloom  might  well  a  palace  grace, 

And  challenge  praises  from  the  brave  and  fair; 

Yet  is  the  humble  cot  thy  litter  place, 

Where  thou  art  tended  with  a  loving  care ; 

And  there  thy  modest  worth ’s  more  duly  prized— 
Type  of  simplicity,  too  oft  by  wealth  despised. 

M.M.N. 


CORONATIONS. — III. 

EARLY  SOVEREIGNS  OK  ENGLAND. 

Edgar,  the  successor  of  Edwy,  surnamed 
“  the  Peaceful,”  his  whole  reign  being 
exempt  from  the  scourge  of  war,  delayed  his 
coronation  for  thirteen  of  the  sixteen  years  to 
which  it  extended  ;  a  circumstance  for  which 
none  of  our  historians  assign  a  reason.  The 
royal  investiture  was  celebrated  at  last, 
(a.d.  9 73,)  with  great  pomp  at  Bath,  Dun- 
stan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  presiding. 

“  There  was  bliss  mickle 
On  that  happy  day 
Caused  to  all,” — 

says  a  poem  in  commemoration  of  the  event, 
preserved  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 

“Of  priests  a  heap, 

Of  monks  much  crowd, 

I  understand.” — 

The  monarch,  indeed,  was  as  celebrated  for 
his  magnificence  as  for  the  talents  suited  to 
his  station.  From  Bath  he  proceeded  to 
Chester,  to  receive  the  homage  of  eight  tribu¬ 
tary  princes,  i.e.  Kenneth,  king  of  Scotland  ; 
Malcolm,  of  Cumberland  ;  M’Orric,  of  An- 
gleseaand  the  Isles;  Jukil,  of  Westmoreland; 
Iago,  of  Galloway ;  and  Howel,  Dyfnwel, 
and  Griffith,  princes  of  Wales.  A  splendid 

*  The  Cicada. 

+  Der  Insecten-Belustigung  von  August  Johann 
Rassel. 
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procession  by  water  introduced  the  ceremony. 
Edgar  assumed  his  seat  at  the  stern  of  the 
royal  barge,  and  his  tributaries  taking  the 
oars,  rowed  the  monarch  to  the  church  of  St. 
John  ;  the  bishops  and  noblemen  following 
in  their  state  barges,  and  returning  the  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  populace  who  lined  the  shores. 
The  king  is  said  to  have  remarked,  “  When 
my  successors  can  command  the  service  of  the 
like  number  of  princes,  let  them  consider 
themselves  kings.”J 

A  remarkable  objection  was  made,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  to  the  right  of 
Edward,  the  sou  of  Edgar,  to  the  throne,  viz., 
that  he  was  born  before  the  coronation  either 
of  his  father  or  mother, §  and  the  pretensions 
of  his  younger  brother,  Ethelred,  were  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  urged  by  the  Queen  dowager,  that  a 
convocation  of  the  witun  was  held  to  settle 
the  dispute. ||  Here  the  claim  of  Edward 
was  fully  admitted,  and  he  was  crowned  and 
anointed  by  Dunstan,  at  Kingston,  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  year  975 — to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  his  cruel  stepmother,  in  less  than 
four  years  afterwards. 

Stained  with  the  blood  of  its  former  wearer, 
even  the  ambitious  prelate  Dunstan  “  hated 
much  to  give  the  crown”  to  Ethelred  II.,  as 
Robert  of  Gloucester  informs  us;  he  assisted, 
however,  at  his  coronation,  and,  according  to 
the  most  perfect  Anglo-Saxon  ritual  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  addressed  some  admirable 
counsel  to  the  monarch  on  the  duties  of  his 
new  station.  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  the  coronation  oath  of  this  period.  “  In 
the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  I  pro¬ 
mise:  First,  that  the  church  of  God,  and  all 
Christian  people,  shall  enjoy  true  peace  under 
my  government ;  secondly,  that  I  will  prohi¬ 
bit  all  manner  of  rapine  and  injustice  to  men 
of  every  condition  ;  thirdly,  that  in  all  judg¬ 
ments,  1  will  cause  equity  to  be  united  with 
mercy,  that  the  most  clement  God  may, 
through  his  eternal  mercy,  forgive  us  all. 
Amen.”1T  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
Kington,  on  the  festival  of  Easter,  978. 

Edmund  II.,  surnamed  Ironside,  was  also 

t  “  Princes  beyond  the  baths  of  the  sea-fowl,  wor¬ 
shipped  him  far  and  wide,”  says  a  poem  on  his  death : 
“  they  bowed  to  the  king  as  one  of  their  own  kin. 
There  was  no  fleet  so  proud,  there  was  no  host  so 
strong,  as  to  seek  food  in  England,  while  this  noble 
king  ruled  the  kingdom.  He  reared  up  God’s  ho¬ 
nour,  he  loved  God’s  law,  he  preserved  the  people’s 
peace  :  the  best  of  all  the  kings  that  were  before  in 
the  memory  of  man.  And  God  was  his  helper:  and 
kiugs  and  earls  bowed  to  him  :  and  they  obeyed  his 
will:  and  without  battle  he  ended  all  as  he  willed.” 
— Chron.  Sax.  p.  122. 

§  Osbern.  113.  Eadmer,  220. 

||  Mr.  I  .ingard  has  the  following  note  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Edwy,  confirming  our  previous  observations 
on  the  meaning  of  the  recognition.  “  It  is  observable, 
that  the  ancient  writers  almost  always  speak  of  our 
kings  as  elected.  Edwy's  grandmother  in  tier  charter, 
(Lye,  Apj>.  iv.)  says,  “  He  was  chosen,  gecoren."  The 
contemporary  biographer  of  Dunstan,  fapud  Boll, 
tom,  iv.  Maii,  344.)  says,  “  Ab  universis  Angloruni 
priucipibus  communi  electioue.” 

Hickes’  Inst.  Gram,  Prsef, 
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crowned  at  Kingston;  he  struggled  nobly  for 
seven  months  against  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  Danes,  who,  at  the  moment  of 
his  coronation,  had  an  army  of  twenty-seven 
thousand  men  on  board  their  fleet  in  the 
Thames  ;  and  who,  in  the  fatal  field  of  Ash¬ 
down,  extirpated  almost  all  the  old  nobility  of 
the  kingdom,  ere  this  unfortunate  reign  closed. 
This  hero  led  them,  during  his  short  reign, 
into  five  pitched  battles  against  the  enemy. 

Canute  is  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  nation  to  the  vacant 
throne ;  and  received  consecration  from  Le- 
vingius,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  London, 
a.d.  1016.  He  first  surrounded  the  throne 
with  regular  guards,  called  Thing-men,  for 
whose  government  he  compiled  a  set  of  rules 
still  extant.  The  king  himself  having  viola¬ 
ted  one  of  them  in  a  transport  of  passion,  by 
slaying  a  private  soldier,  assembled  the  whole 
corps,  and  having  referred  to  the  law  prohi¬ 
biting  such  excesses,  acknowledged  his  crime, 
descended  from  the  throne,  and  demanded 
punishment.  The  Thing-men  were  silent, 
and  being  urged,  on  a  promise  of  perfect  im¬ 
punity,  to  state  their  sentiments,  they  left 
their  decision  to  the  king,  who  adjudged  him¬ 
self  to  pay  sixty-nine  talents  of  gold,  more 
than  nine  times  the  ordinary  pecuniary  mulct 
in  such  a  case. 

The  Scotts  refused  homage  to  this  prince, 
because  he  had  not  obtained  the  crown  of  he¬ 
reditary  descent ;  but  on  his  assembling  an 
army  to  assert  his  claims,  they  submitted : 
shortly  after  which,  occurred  the  memorable 
effort  of  his  courtiers  to  persuade  him,  that 
the  monarch  of  six  powerful  nations — Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  Sweden, — could  command  the  ocean 
tide  to  retire  from  his  feet.  Having  con¬ 
vinced  them  of  their  folly,  by  making  the 
experiment,  he  took  the  crown  from  his  head, 
it  is  said,  and  placed  it  on  the  great  cross  in 
the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  refusing  ever 
after  to  wear  it,  even  on  occasions  of  public 
ceremony* 

At  the  coronation  of  Harold  I.,  who  in  fact 
usurped  the  throne  in  the  absence  of  the  legi¬ 
timate  claimant,  Hardicanute,  Egilnoth,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  refused  the  episcopal 
benediction.  He  placed  the  royal  insignia  on 
the  altar,  and  addressing  the  king  and  his 
surrounding  prelates,  said,  “  There  are  the 
crown  and  sceptre  which  Canute  intrusted  to 
my  charge.  To  you,  I  neither  give  nor  refuse 
them,  you  may  take  them  if  you  please ;  but 
I  strictly  forbid  any  of  my  brother  bishops  to 
usurp  an  office,  which  is  the  prerogative  of 
my  see.”* 

Edward  the  Confessor’s  name  is  attached 
to  too  much  of  the  Regalia,  to  allow  us  to 
overlook  his  accession  to  the  throne.  He  was 
crowned  at  Winchester,  a.d.  1042,  on  Easter 
day  ;  and  being  a  Saxon,  was  hailed  by  the 
*  Lingard’s  Hist.  p.  292. 


people  as  a  native  prince.  The  archbishop, 
Eadsius,  read  to  him  a  long  exhortation  on 
the  duties  of  a  sovereign,  and  closed  by  re¬ 
minding  him  of  the  paternal  government 
which  England  enjoyed  under  his  predeces¬ 
sors  in  the  Saxon  line.  All  our  early  histo¬ 
rians  dwell  with  great  zeal  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  fulfilled  these  duties.  He  was  the 
“  good  king  Edward,”  for  whose  “  laws,”  the 
people  were  always  anxious,  when  under  the 
subsequent  despotism  of  the  Normans,  they 
found  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
desires ;  and  his  reign,  forming  an  interval 
between  the  Danish  and  Norman  Conquest, 
was  long  remembered  as  an  era  of  deliverance 
from  foreign  thraldom.  It  is  principally  from 
these  feelings  that  historians  account  for  the 
crown  itself  wearing  for  so  many  ages  the 
name  of  St.  Edward’s — St.  Edward’s  staff,  as 
it  is  called,  being  carried  before  our  monarchs 
at  their  coronation,  & c.  The  people  literally 
applied  to  him  that  celebrated  maxim  of  our 
constitution,  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  ;  for, 
although  his  reign  was  checkered  by  many 
internal  commotions,  on  his  ministers,  and 
not  on  himself,  was  the  blame  uniformly 
cast. 

This  prince,  however,  seems  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  a  pious  fraud  on  his  good  people. 
Beiug  importuned  by  his  council  to  marry, 
he  espoused  the  daughter  of  the  powerful 
Earl  Godwin;  to  whom  he  privately  disclosed 
a  vow  of  perpetual  continence  under  which  he 
had  bound  himself :  but  offered  to  raise  her 
to  the  regal  seat  (and  she  was  accordingly 
publicly  crowned  as  queen),  on  condition 
that  he  should  be  allowed  without  molesta¬ 
tion  to  observe  his  vow.  She  is  represented 
by  our  historians  as  a  very  learned  lady. 

The  coronation  of  the  unfortunate  Harold 
11/ took  place  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  of 
his  predecessor — a  striking  proof  of  the  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  this  ceremony  at  that 
period.  But  William,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
having  previously  extorted  from  him  an  oath 
of  fealty,  protested  from  the  first  against  his 
consecration,  and  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Hastings  caused  him  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
his  life  for  the  momentary  honour. 

We  have  noticed  the  present  existence  of  a 
contemporary  account  of  the  coronation  of 
Ethelred  II.  It  demonstrates,  that  some  of 
the  most  eloquent  passages  of  the  prayers  now 
used  on  the  occasion,  were  the  production  of 
what  we  often  denominate  the  darker  ages  of 
the  world,  and  well  accords  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  sketch  of  the  character  and  duties  of  the 
Saxon  kings  : 

“  Twobisliops,  with  the  witan,”  it  is  said,  “  shall 
lead  the  king  to  church ;  and  the  clergy  with  the 
bishops  shall  sing  the  anthem,  Firmetur  mantis  tua, 
and  the  Gloria  Patri.  When  the  king  arrives  at  the 
church,  he  shall  prostrate  himself  before  the  altar, 
and  the  Te  Deutn  shall  be  chanted.  When  this  is 
finished,  the  king  shall  be  raised  from  the  ground, 
and  having  been  chosen  by  the  bishops  and  the  people, 
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shall  with  a  rlear  voice,  before  God  and  all  the  people, 
promise  that  he  will  observe  these  three  rules.” 
[Then  follows  the  coronation  oath,  quoted  above.} 

The  prayers  that  follow,  the  bishops  shall  sepa¬ 
rately  repeat.  “  We  invoke  thee,  O  Lord,  Holy  Fa¬ 
ther  Almighty  aud  Eternal  God,  that  this  thy  servant, 
whom  by  the  wisdom  of  thy  divine  dispensations  from 
the  beginning  of  his  existence  to  this  day,  thou  hast 
permitted  to  increase,  rejoicing  in  the  flower  of  youih, 
enriched  with  the  gift  of  thy  piety,  and  full  of  the 
grace  of  thy  truth,  thou  mayest  cause  to  be  always 
advancing,  day  by  day,  to  better  things  before  God 
and  men; — that  rejoicing  in  the  bouuty  of  supernal 
grace,  he  may  receive  the  throne  of  supreme  power; 
and,  defended  on  all  sides  from  his  enemies  by  the 
wall  of  thy  mercy,  he  may  deserve  to  govern  happily 
the  people  committed  to  him,  with  the  peace  of  pro¬ 
pitiation  and  the  strength  of  victory.” 

The  following  combination  of  admirable 
Scripture  allusions  is  extracted  from  the  third 
prayer,  or  that  offered  by  the  bishop  after  the 
consecration,  “  holding  the  crown  over  the 
king :** 

"  Almighty  Creator,  everlasting  Lord,  Governor  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  Maker  and  Disposer  of  angels 
and  men.  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  !  who  made 
thy  faithful  servant  Abraham  to  triumph  over  his 
enemies,  and  gavest  manifold  victories  to  Moses  and 
Joshua,  the  prelates  of  the  people  ;  and  didst  raise 
David,  thy  lowly  child,  to  the  summit  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  didst  free  him  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion 
aud  the  paws  of  the  bear,  and  from  Goliath,  and 
from  the  malignant  sword  of  Saul ;  who  didst  endow 
Solomon  with  the  ineffable  gift  of  wisdom  aud  peace : 
— look  down  propitiously  on  our  humble  prayers,  and 
multiply  the  gifts  of  thy  blessing  on  this  thy  servant, 
whom  with  humble  devotion  we  have  chosen  to  be 
king  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons.  Surround  him  every¬ 
where  with  the  right  hand  of  thy  power,  that, 
strengthened  with  the  faith  of  Abraham,  the  meek¬ 
ness  of  Moses,  the  courage  of  Joshua,  the  humility 
of  David,  and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  he  may  be  well 
pleasing  to  thee  in  all  things,  and  may  always  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  way  of  justice  with  inoffensive  pro¬ 
gress.” 

When  crowned,  the  invocation  is,  “  May  God 
crown  thee  with  the  honour  of  justice,  and  the  labour 
of  fortitude  ;  that  by  the  virtue  of  our  benediction,  and 
by  a  right  faith,  and  the  various  fruit  of  good  works, 
thou  mayest  attain  to  the  crowu  of  the  everlasting 
kingdom,  through  his  bounty  whose  kingdom  en- 
dureth  for  ever  1” 

We  cannot  omit  the  concluding  benedic¬ 
tions,  rich  with  Scripture  phraseology  as  any 
church  could  make  them  : 

“  May  the  Almighty  Lord  give  thee,  from  the  dew 
of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  abundance  of 
corn,  wine,  and  oil  1  May  tiie  people  serve  tliee,  and 
the  tribes  adore  thee  1  Be  the  lord  of  thy  brothers, 
and  let  the  sous  of  thy  mother  bow  before  thee !  He 
who  blesses  thee  shall  be  filled  with  blessings  ;  for 
God  will  be  thy  helper.  May  the  Almighty  bless 
thee  with  the  blessings  of  the  heaven  above,  and  in 
the  mountains  and  the  valleys  ;  with  the  blessings  of 
the  deep  below  ;  with  the  blessings  of  the  suckling 
and  the  womb  ;  with  the  blessings  of  grapes  and  ap¬ 
ples  ;  and  may  the  blessing  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  be  heaped  upon  thee  ! — 
May  the  blessing  of  Him,  who  appeared  in  the  hush, 
come  upon  his  head,  and  may  the  full  blessiug  of  the 
Lord  be  upon  his  sons,  and  may  he  steep  his  feet  in 
oil  !  Witli  his  horn,  as  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros, 
may  he  push  the  nations  to  the  extremities  of  the 
earth ;  and  may  he  who  has  ascended  the  skies  be 
his  auxiliary  for  ever  !” 


CJ)e  Naturalist. 


MECHANISM  OF  THE  ELEPHANT^  SKULL. 

A  person  looking  at  the  skull  of  an  elephant, 
would  naturally,  judging  from  the  size,  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  animal  has  a  very  large  brain. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  but  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  skull  is  dependant  upon  another 
cause,  viz.  the  great  extent  of  the  outer  table, 
(as  it  is  called ;)  for,  be  it  understood  that 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium  is  not  by  any  means 
so  large  as  the  external  appearance  of  the 
skull  would  lead  one  to  imagine. 

But,  what  end  is  to  be  gained  by  this  great 
extent  of  surface  ? 

The  explanation  is  this: — The  weight  of 
the  tusks,  the  trunk,  and  huge  grinding  teeth, 
is  very  great,  and  there  must  be  a  correspond¬ 
ing  proportion  of  muscular  substance  to  sup¬ 
port  this  weight.  Now,  it  is  a  law  in  nature, 
that  extent  of  surface  is  every  where  conjoined 
with  the  least  possible  hulk  ;  nor  is  there  ever 
an  accumulation  of  useless  matter  in  a  living 
being.  To  obtain  a  sufficient  surface  for  the 
attachment  of  the  muscles  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  the  tusks,  trunk,  &c.,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  afford  the  least  possible  weight,  the 
two  tables  of  the  skull  are  united  by  a  diploe, 
or  vast  number  of  thin  plates  of  bone,  dis¬ 
posed  in  an  irregular  manner,  so  as  to  form 
cells,  than  which  nothing  could  be  imagined 
or  contrived  which  would  more  beautifully 
and  completely  answer  the  purpose. 

Could  the  most  accomplished  mechanist, 
or  the  most  learned  anatomist,  point  out  a 
better  or  more  perfect  mode  of  attaining  the 
desired  end  P  Certainly  not.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  many  and  important  are  the  hints 
which  have  been  gleaned  from  the  book  of 
nature,  and  most  usefully  and  profitably  ap¬ 
plied  to  art  and  science.  W.  W.  C. 


REPRODUCTION  OF  THE  LEGS  OF  SPIDERS 
AND  CRUSTACEA. 

If  the  leg  of  a  spider  be  broken  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  joint,  or  at  one  of  the  lower  joints, 
the  animal  invariably  tears  it  off  at  the  hip ; 
because  the  outer  integument  of  the  leg  being 
dense  and  unyielding,  would  not  permit  the 
wound  to  close ;  and,  consequently,  the  crea¬ 
ture  would  soon  die  of  haemorrhage,  or  the 
loss  of  the  vital  sanies,  which  in  spiders  and 
Crustacea  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the 
blood  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals.  But, 
at  the  hip,  the  parts  being  soft  and  elastic, 
the  wound  speedily  closes,  and  the  animal  is 
little  the  worse  for  the  injury. 

This  fact  is  noticed  in  the  Crustacea  gene¬ 
rally  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
leg  is  reproduced,  but  not  immediately — not 
until  the  annual  change,  or  casting  of  the 
shell.  The  new  limb  is  at  first  slender, 
though  perfect  in  its  various  parts ;  and  it 
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gradually  increases  in  size  until  it  has  at¬ 
tained  the  magnitude  of  the  other  legs. 

w.  w.  c. 

of  a  Meatier. 


VARIORUM. 

The  Ruling  Passion. — A  Mr.  *  *  *,  a 
Master  in  Chancery,  was  on  his  death-bed 
— a  very  wealthy  man.  Some  occasion  of 
great  urgency  occurred,  in  which  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  an  affidavit,  and  the  attor¬ 
ney,  missing  one  or  two  other  masters 
whom  he  inquired  after,  ventured  to  ask  if 
Mr.  *  *  *  would  be  able  to  receive  the  de¬ 
position.  The  proposal  seemed  to  give  him 
momentary  strength ;  his  clerk  was  sent 

for,  and  the  oath  taken  in  due  form.  The 
master  was  lifted  up  in  bed,  and  with  diffi¬ 
culty  subscribed  the  paper ;  as  he  sank 
down  again,  he  made  a  signal  to  his  clerk — 
“  Wallace.” — “  Sir  “your  ear — lower — 
lower.  Have  you  got  the  half-crown.”  He 
was  dead  before  morning. — Lockhart's  Life 
of  Scott. 

“  A  Blue." — Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
Diary,  noticing  a  facetious  and  lively  lady 
being  called  “a  Blue,”  observes:  “  if  to 
have  good  sense  and  good  humour,  mixed 
with  a  strong  power  of  observing,  and  an 
equally  strong  one  of  expressing — if  of  this 
the  result  must  be  blue ,  she  shall  be  as  blue 
as  they  will.  Such  cant  is  the  refuge  of 
fools,  who  fear  those  who  can  turn  them 
into  ridicule :  it  is  a  common  trick  to  re¬ 
venge  supposed  railers  w7ith  good,  substan¬ 
tial  calumny.” 

Depth. — Your  deepest  pools,  like  your 
deepest  politicians  and  philosophers,  often 
turn  out  more  shallow  than  was  expected. 
— Sir  fV.  Scott. 

Days'  Fishing. — Since  the  days  of  Se- 

ges,  emperor  of  Ethiopia,  three  days  of  ap¬ 
pointed  sport  and  happiness  have  seldom 
answered — Ibid. 

Ants'  Eggs  are  a  costly  luxury  in  Siam  : 
they  are  not  much  larger  than  grains  of 
sand,  are  sent  to  table  curried,  or  rolled  in 
green  leaves,  mingled  with  shreds  or  very 
fine  slices  of  fat  pork. 

Siamese  Nobility. — 'Instead  of  looking  at 
the  dress  of  a  Siamese  to  estimate  his  rank, 
it  is  necessary  to  cast  the  eye  upon  the  slave 
following  him,  who  bears  upon  a  tray  the 
badge  wrhich  designates  his  master’s  rank. 
Tea-kettles  of  gold  and  silver,  plain  or  orna¬ 
mented,  are  patents  of  the  highest  grades 
of  nobility,  and  are  presented  by  the  king  as 
commissions  of  office. 

Killing  a  Shark. — Dr.  Ruschenberger,  in 
his  recent  voyage,  witnessed  the  killing  of  a 
shark,  which  he  thus  describes  : — The  fish 
was  about  10  feet  long,  and  his  jaws  were 
capacious  enough  to  bite  a  man’s  leg  off. 
At  last,  he  was  secured,  and  was  quickly 
seen  floundering,  and  lashing  his  powerful 


tail  upon  deck.  In  an  instant,  a  dozen 
knives  were  gleaming  around  him  ;  and  he 
had  been  dragged  scarcely  to  the  mainmast 
before  the  tail  was  severed  from  his  body  by 
successive  blows  ot  an  axe.  His  abdomen 
was  ripped  up,  and  his  heart,  which  was  cut 
out,  lay  palpitating  for  some  time  upon  the 
fluke  of  an  anchor.  Still  he  floundered,  and 
so  powerful  were  his  muscular  exertions, 
that  several  strong  men  could  not  control 
them.  His  huge  jaws,  armed  with  five  rows 
of  sharp  teeth,  were  removed,  his  brain  ex¬ 
posed,  and  head  cut  off,  and  in  five  minutes 
parts  of  his  body  still  quick  with  life,  were 
frying  at  the  galley,  under  the  knife  and 
fork  of  the  cook,  while  the  fins  and  tail,  like 
so  many  trophies,  were  hung  up  to  dry. 

Yellow  Hair. — In  the  Isle  of  Socotra,  the 
practice  of  dyeing  the  hair  yellow  is  common 
among  all  classes. 

Slavery  flourishes  in  Zanzibar,  where 
slaves  are  confined  in  a  wooden  cage  from 
the  time  of  their  arrival  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  until  they  are  sold.  The  cage  is 
about  20  feet  square,  and  at  one  time,  there 
have  been  no  less  than  150  slaves,  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children,  locked  up  in  it ! 

Plurality  of  J Fives . — A  native  of  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  thus  illustrated  the  bad  policy  of  having 
more  than  one  wife,  although  the  law  of 
his  country  allows  four.  “  Suppose  you 
have  more,  (than  one,)  they  always  fight ; 
suppose  live  in  the  same  house,  they  fight ; 
suppose  live  in  different  house,  they  fight ; 
and  the  man  can  be  no  happy.  The  woman 
very  bad  for  that.” 

Duelling. — The  Arabs  have  this  laconic 
argument  against  duelling,  w'hich  they  con¬ 
sider  a  silly  custom.  “  If  a  man  insult  you,” 
say  they,  “  kill  him  on  the  spot ;  but  do 
not  give  him  the  opportunity  to  kill,  as  well 
as  insult,  you.” 

Praying  Machine. — On  the  high  roads  of 
Japan,  every  mountain,  hill,  and  cliff,  is 
consecrated  to  some  divinity,  to  whom  tra¬ 
vellers  are  required  to  address  long  prayers. 
As  this  would  occupy  too  much  time  for 
those  who  are  in  haste,  a  machine  is  used, 
consisting  of  an  upright  post,  with  an  iron 
plate  set  into  the  top.  The  turning  round 
of  this  plate,  upon  which  the  prayer  is  en¬ 
graved,  is  deemed  equivalent  to  repeating 
the  prayer. 

The  Siamese  are,  wre  should  think,  the 
most  dutiful  children  in  the  world.  The 
son  never  stands  in  the  presence  of  either 
arent,  nor  assumes  a  seat  on  a  level  with 
is  father.  Even  His  Magnificent  Majesty 
humiliates  himself  once  a  month,  and  ap¬ 
pears  before  his  mother  on  his  knees  and 
elbows.  But,  unfortunately,  this  filial  re¬ 
spect  is  the  only  commendable  quality  of  the 
Siamese  character. 

Smoking. — In  this  country,  it  is  consider¬ 
ed  indecorous  and  unpolite  to  smoke  in  the 
presence  of  ladies  ;  but  the  Siamese  main- 
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tain  it  to  be  the  sign  of  friendship  ;  for,  say 
they,  your  enemy  will  never  allow  you  to 
smoke  in  his  face. 

Few  Fish  found  at  Sea. — Remarkable  as 
the  f  act.  may  appear,  there  is  no  class  of 
people  who  eat  so  few  fish  as  sailors.  And 
the  reason  is,  they  seldom  obtain  them. 
With  the  exception  of  flying-fish  and  dol¬ 
phin,  and  perhaps,  a  very  few  others,  fish 
are  not  found  on  the  high  seas  at  great  dis¬ 
tances  from  land.  They  abound  most  along 
coasts,  in  straits  and  bays,  and  are  seldom 
caught  in  water  more  than  40  or  50  fathoms 
in  depth. 

Anti-burial . — Dr.  Roschenberger,  when 
in  Zanzibar,  saw  numbers  of  human  bones 
and  skeletons  exposed  upon  the  beach,  and 
was  told  they  belonged  to  persons  who 
“  did  not  pray  ”  when  alive.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  there  is  a  spot  where  the 
dead  bodies  of  slaves  are  carried  and  cast 
upon  the  sea-shore,  to  become  the  prey  of 
beasts  and  carrion  birds  ! 

The  best  tVives. — All  the  glory  of  the 
Banyan  women  is  to  please  their  husbands; 
they  are  taught  from  the  earliest  years  to 
admire  conjugal  respect  and  love,  and  with 
them  this  is  a  sacred  point  in  religion. 

Pirates  are  a  race  of  crabs  so  named  by 
sailors,  from  their  dwelling  in  the  shells  of 
other  animals,  which  they  expel,  and  then 
usurp  their  place.  They  may  be  seen  in 
myriads,  moving  about  briskly,  and  drag¬ 
ging  after  them  their  stolen  homes  wherever 
they  go. 

Barbers  in  Muscat  shave  without  lather 
of  any  kind  the  heads  submittetHo  their  ton- 
sure,  and  with  tweezers  dexterously  pluck 
out  the  straggling  hairs  which  mar  the  out- 
line  of  the  beard  or  moustache. 

The  Japanese  are  very  curious  in  their 
inquiries  after  the  news  of  Europe,  and  de¬ 
light  in  being  told  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires,  of  great  battles,  and  of  the  mar¬ 
riages  and  deaths  of  kings  and  princes  ;  and 
they  are  said  never  to  manifest  gratitude, 
except  for  information  of  this  nature. 

Birds  of  Paradise  to  the  number  of  1,500 
are  annually  exported  from  Batavia. 

There  is  a  piping  crow  in  the  menagerie  of 
the  Zoological  Society,  who  whistles  loud 
and  clear  the  first  notes  of  “  Over  the  water 
to  Charley.” 

jrKamurS  anti  Customs. 


THE  WHIRLING  DURWEESHES  OF  CAIRO. 

[Mr.  Lane,  in  his  very  valuable  and  enter¬ 
taining  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Modern  Egyptians ,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  sketch  of  the  singular  order  of  durwee- 
shes  known  as  “  whirling.”] 

The  durweeshes  1  found  to  be  of  different 
nations,  as  well  as  of  different  orders. 
Some  of  them  wore  the  ordinary  turban  and 
dress  of  Egypt :  others  wore  the  Turkish 


chaoock,  or  padded  cap  ;  andjothers,  again, 
wore  high  caps,  or  turtoors,  mostly  of  the 
sugar-loaf  shape.  One  of  them  had  a  white 
cap  of  the  form  last  mentioned,  upon  which 
■were  worked,  in  black  letters,  invocations  to 
the  first  four  Khaleefehs,  to  El-Hhasan  and 
El-Hhoseyn,  and  to  other  eminent  saints, 
iounders  of  different  orders  of  durweeshes. 
Most  of  the  durweeshes  were  Egyptians  ; 
but  there  were  among  them  many  Turks 
and  Persians.  I  had  not  waited  many  mi¬ 
nutes  before  they  began  their  exercises. 
Several  of  them  first  drove  back  the  sur¬ 
rounding  crowd  with  sticks;  but  as  no  stick 
wras  raised  at  me,  I  did  not  retire  so  far  as  I 
ought  to  have  done;  and  before  I  was  aware 
of  what  the  derweeshes  were  about  to  do, 
forty  of  them,  with  extended  arms,  and 
joined  hands,  had  formed  a  large  ring,  in 
which  I  found  myself  inclosed.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  1  felt  half  inclined  to  remain  where  I 
was,  and  join  in  the  zikr  ;  bow,  and  repeat 
the  name  of  God  ;  but  another  moment’s 
reflection  on  the  absurdity  of  the  perform¬ 
ance,  and  the  risk  of  my  being  discovered  to 
be  no  durweesh,  decided  me  otherwise  ;  so, 
parting  the  hands  of  two  of  the  durweeshes, 
I  passed  outside  the  ring.  The  durweeshes 
who  lormed  the  large  ring  (which  inclosed 
four  ol  the  marble  columns  of  the  portico,) 
now  commenced  their  zikr ;  exclaiming  over 
and  over  again,  “  Allah  V*  and,  at  each  ex¬ 
clamation,  bowing  the  head  and  body,  and 
taking  a  step  to  the  right;  so  that  the 
whole  ring  moved  rapidly  round.  As  soon 
as  they  commenced  this  exercise,  another 
durweesh,  a  Turk,  of  the  order  of  Mow- 
lawees,  in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  began  to 
whirl ;  using  both  his  feet  to  effect  this  mo¬ 
tion,  and  extending  his  arms  :  the  motion 
increased  in  velocity  until  his  dress  spread 
out  like  an  umbrella.  He  continued  whirl¬ 
ing  thus  for  about  ten  minutes  ;  after  which 
he  bowed  to  his  superior,  who  stood  within 
the  great  ring  ;  and  then,  without  showing 
any  signs  of  fatigue  or  giddiness,  joined  the 
durweeshes  in  the  great  ring;  who  had  now 
begun  to  ejaculate  the  name  of  God  with 
great  vehemence,  and  to  jump  to  the  right, 
instead  of  stepping.  After  the  whirling, 
six  other  durweeshes,  within  the  great  ring, 
formed  another  ring  ;  but  a  very  small  one; 
each  placing  his  arms  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  next  him  ;  and  thus  disposed,  they 
performed  a  revolution  similar  to  that  of  the 
larger  ring,  excepting  in  being  much  more 
rapid  ;  repeating,  also,  the  same  exclama¬ 
tion  of  “  Allah  !”  but  with  a  rapidity  pro- 
portionably  greater.  This  motion  they 
maintained  for  about  the  same  length  of 
time  that  the  whirling  of  the  single  dur¬ 
weesh  before  had  occupied;  after  which  the 
whole  party  sat  down  to  rest. — They  rose 
again  after  the  lapse  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ;  and  performed  the  same  exercises 
a  second  time. 
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(Whirling  Dunveesh.) 


CJe  ^ubltc  journals. 


FALL  OF  THE  ARABIAN  EMPIRE. 

( From  a  Paper  of  great  power  and  beauty ;  in  Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine.') 

Three  thousand  years  had  elapsed  since 
Ishmael,  a  friendless  wanderer,  left  his  pa¬ 
rent’s  home,  and  owed  his  preservation  in 
the  desert  to  a  miracle.  More  than  six  cen¬ 
turies  had  passed  since  Mahommed,  like  the 
great  ancestor  of  his  people,  was  expelled 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  was  banished 
from  the  city  of  his  fathers.  The  polished 
Arab  now  yielded  to  the  ferocious  Bactrian ; 
and  as  the  great  Roman  empire  had  fallen 
beneath  the  inundating  torrents  from  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  north,  so  the  great  Arab  power  was 
overwhelmed  by  impetuous  invasions  from 
the  Asiatic  deserts.  Similar  in  grandeur,  it 
was  similar  in  fate  ;  it  had  risen  more  rapidly, 
its  ruin  was  as  hasty,  not  more  complete.  It 
left  behind  a  moral  and  a  memory  of  desola¬ 
tion  ;  its  scattered  vestiges  of  magnificence 
are  a  standing  evidence  of  temporary  pride; 
its  recollection  is  suggestive  of  mournful  and 
chastening  feelings.  The  Arabic  heroes  are 
forgotten  by  name ;  their  monuments  are  ad¬ 
mired  for  their  architectural  beauty,  not  for 
the  nobility  of  the  spirit  they  were  erected  to 
honour ;  the  bones  deposited  within  them, 
to  employ  the  eloquent  elegiac  language 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  “  have  now  rested 
quietly  in  the  grave  beneath  the  drums  and 
tramplings  of  three  conquests.”  The  field 
of  Tours  has  been  whitened  by  them,  but 
even  tradition  there  bears  no  record  of  the 
event;  Jerusalem  has  seen  them  laid  side  by 
side  with  prophets  and  with  kings,  and  the 
tombs  of  all  are  forgotten  together.  Ishmael 
and  Isaac,  foes  on  earth,  rest  peacefully  in 


alliance  in  the  same  grave.  Spain  has  been 
beautified  by  their  memorials,  but  degraded 
by  the  practical  negation  of  their  indepen¬ 
dent  heroic  spirit;  and  if  there  is  truth,  as 
we  would  desire  to  believe,  in  the  tale  of  the 
Cid’s  funeral,  when  death  re-assumed  vita¬ 
lity  to  protect  nobility  irom  profanation,  surely 
there  has  been  in  that  land  enough  of  degra¬ 
dation  to  arouse  alike  Christian  and  Moorish 
warriors  from  the  sepulchre  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  the  nation.  Every  where 

"  Decay’s  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers.” 

Every  where  Saracenic  glory  and  power  have 
faded  away ;  the  Arabian  aspiring  blood  has 
sunk  into  the  ground,  and  not  to  vegetate 
there.  Shorn  of  strength,  the  Arabs  have 
lost  also  the  moral  splendour  that  adorned 
them.  Their  sciences,  their  refinement,  their 
valour,  have  decayed,  or  been  wasted ;  their 
hand  once  more  is  against  every  man,  and 
every  man’s  hand  against  them  ;  the  Turk  is 
their  master  and  the  desert  is  their  home  ! 
Their  fathers — where  are  they  P  Departed 
from  memory  as  their  nation  has  faded  from 
fame,  their  history  is  a  blank,  their  boasted 
empire  has  vanished  and  gone  for  ever  !  The 
standard  of  Islam  no  longer  is  the  banner 
carrying  terror  and  dismay  along  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Christendom  ;  the  pale  despots  that 
rear  it  are  defeated,  despite  its  sacred  and  in¬ 
spiring  renown;  fanaticism,  pointing  to  hea¬ 
ven  as  a  conqueror’s  reward,  utters  a  feeble 
sound  unechoed  in  the  regions  it  formerly 
startled  from  torpor  ;  the  deluge  of  Mahom- 
medanism  having  at  length  subsided  from 
the  ark  of  Christianity,  the  dove  has  gone 
forth  to  show  every  nation  that  the  olive- 
branch  of  peace  now  tranquilly  and  triumph¬ 
antly  waves  this  globe  to  add  a  pure  and 
moral  loveliness  to  those  fields  of  nature 
designed  as  the  dwelling-place  of  man  ! 

Our  remaining  consideration  is  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Arabian  empire  on  the  world. 
That  it  must  have  operated  powerfully,  few 
will  deny  ;  for  a  mighty  dominion  could  not 
have  been  raised  and  then  fall,  without  leav¬ 
ing  traits  of  influence  on  every  land  once 
stamped  by  the  powerful  ensigns  of  its  tran¬ 
sient  authority. 

“  What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  scar  ?” 
Still  we  must  not  hope  to  find  evidences  of 
direct  effects  very  perspicuously  displayed  in 
history.  The  fall  of  an  empire  chiefly  ope¬ 
rates  on  the  mind  with  a  force  which  can 
scarcely  be  calculated,  and  yet  which  is  sen¬ 
sibly  felt.  When  a  thraldom  is  shaken  off*, 
and  the  restraints  that  tinged  the  sentiments 
with  a  particular  colour,  and  directed  the 
energies  of  the  population  in  a  particular  di¬ 
rection,  are  suddenly  loosened,  the  re-action, 
like  that  of  the  fabled  oak,  may  be  destruc¬ 
tive,  and  must  be  severe.  Its  extent  and 
precise  power  remain  more  matters  ol  specu¬ 
lation  than  of  certainty  ;  the  equilibrium  of 
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the  mind,  once  disturbed,  may  easily  settle 
again,  or,  once  shaken,  may,  like  the  pen¬ 
dulum,  under  regulated  laws,  continue  vibra¬ 
tion.  We  know  that,  shortly  after  the  Ara¬ 
bian  empire  departed,  mankind  commenced 
those  strides  which  since  have  incessantly 
been  taken,  leading  onward  to  ends  as  yet 
dimly  developed,  opening  constantly  fresh 
hopes  of  advancement,  and  expanding  the 
horizon  which  recedes  from  our  approach, 
and  tempts  us  by  its  resplendent  brilliancy 
still  farther  in  the  search.  But  we  cannot 
positively  determine  the  value  of  the  impulse 
afforded  by  the  stirring  events  we  have  con¬ 
sidered — the  crash  of  thrones,  the  destined 
fall  of  dynasties — we  can  merely  admit  them 
into  the  catalogue  of  causes,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  united  power,  without  attributing 
to  each  individual  agency  a  definite  relative 
importance.  When  we  see  civilization  creep¬ 
ing  into  a  country  once  the  residence  only  of 
the  barbarous  and  the  bold — 

“  Where  the  hunter  of  deer  and  the  warrior  trode. 

To  his  hills  that  encircle  the  sea 

and  in  the  rising  state  of  society  observe  the 
intellect  more  asserting  its  sovereignty  over 
matter,  and  controlling  the  passions,  the 
sword  and  the  spear  rusting  on  the  walls  the 
national  phalanx  disappearing  altogether; 
the  posterity  of  heroes  seeking  the  glories  of 
peace,  and  adorning  by  mental  triumphs  the 
bright  land  of  their  nativity,  consecrating 
every  effort  to  mental  improvement,  and  spe¬ 
culating  with  sublimated  affections,  yet  not 
resisting  the  force  of  those  patriotic  emotions 
which  burned  in  the  bosoms  of  their  fathers, 
we  can  recognise  the  effect  of  some  great 
causes,  without  distinguishing  with  exacti¬ 
tude  their  nature,  or  the  force  of  each  ;  we 
see  knowledge  increase,  and  refinement  influ¬ 
ence  the  heart,  and  we  marvel  wheuce  they 
came.  But  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  empire,  we  know  that  there  was  a  de¬ 
gree  of  learning,  a  latent  moral  influence, 
which  could  not  be  entirely  lost,  we  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  operation  in  subsequent  events, 
and  trace  it  in  future  changes.  We  know 
that  we  owe  to  the  Arabs  the  use  of  the  nu¬ 
merical  character,  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
of  cotton,  and  perhaps  of  gunpowder ;  we 
know  that  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  much 
of  that  spirit  of  scientific  and  experimental 
inquiry  which  for  a  time  was  abused  indeed 
by  the  alchymists,  but  which  afterwards  was 
visible  in  the  pursuits  of  Lavoisier  and  Black. 
In  mechanics  too,  and  in  medicine,  we  ex¬ 
perience  the  advantage  of  Arabian  researches; 
and  still  more  have  we  felt  that  advantage  in 
earlier  and  less  cultivated  times.  In  some 
things,  however,  the  immediate  contempo¬ 
raries  of  the  Arabs,  or  the  generations  living 
directly  after  them,  have  experienced  benefits 
which  we  should  not  have  enjoyed,  had  they 
not  handed  down  to  us  a  tradition  of  their 
knowledge.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  sub¬ 


lime  truths  of  astronomy  would,  for  instance, 
have  been  as  deep,  had  Eastern  philosophers 
never  turned  their  eyes  to  the  realms  of  illi¬ 
mitable  space,  gazed  enraptured  on  the  canopy 
above,  and  watched  with  enraptured  and  ad¬ 
miring  minds  the  harmonious  movements  of 
the  countless  worlds  that  career  along  in  un¬ 
rivalled  beauty,  adorning  the  firmament  they 
people,  “  The  moment/’  says  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  “  astronomy  became  a  branch  of  me¬ 
chanics,  a  science  essentially  experimental, 
(that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  any  principle 
laid  down  can  be  subjected  to  immediate  and 
decisive  trial,  and  where  experience  does  not 
require  to  be  waited  for,)  its  progress  sud¬ 
denly  acquired  a  tenfold  acceleration,  nay,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  has  been  asserted,  and 
we  believe  with  truth,  that  were  the  results 
of  all  the  observations  from  the  earliest  ages 
annihilated,  leaving  only  those  made  in 
Greenwich  Observatory  during  the  single 
life-time  of  Maskelyne,  the  whole  of  this 
most  perfect  of  sciences  might,  from  those 
data,  and  as  to  the  objects  included  in  them, 
be  at  once  re- constructed,  and  appear  pre¬ 
cisely  as  it  stood  at  their  conclusion.  The 
operation,  indeed,  of  Arabian  knowledge  of 
astronomy  in  the  early  ages,  was  perhaps 
principally  to  lend  a  plausibility  to  astrology. 
The  observers  of  stars,  like  Columbus  predict¬ 
ing  the  eclipse,  had  the  power  of  astonish¬ 
ing,  when  they  prepared  to  delude.  We  must 
not,  however,  under-rate  the  debt  we  owe  the 
Arabians.  If  it  be  true  that  they  have  added 
nothing  to  our  astronomical  lore,  they  have  at 
least  been  greatly  influential  in  imparting  to 
us  the  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  by  which  alone 
that  lore  can  be  collected.  We  do  in  some 
measure  owe  it  to  those  early  philosophers 
that  we  now  have  reached  a  noble  enlighten¬ 
ment,  and  live  in  days  when  Galileo  is  no 
longer  heretical,  and  Kepler  no  longer  mad  ; 
for  surely  we  must  frankly  acknowledge  that 
we  can  trace  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
present  time  to  no  source  but  the  example  of 
Arabian  speculators :  and  therefore  it  is  to 
them  we  should  feel  indebted,  if  not  for  our 
stores  of  learning,  at  least  for  the  energy 
that  dictates  their  discovery,  and  the  spirit 
that  directs  their  use.  If  we  have  in  some 
cases  improved  on  the  legacy  they  left  us,  in 
some  we  remain  listless,  without  any  efforts  to 
increase  the  value  of  our  possession  ;  and  in 
others  we  have,  it  must  be  feared,  degene¬ 
rated.  Heraldry  may  have  been  expanded 
in  its  uses,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  considered 
improved ;  and  when  we  regard  the  gorge¬ 
ous  relics  of  the  olden  time,  the  architectural 
adornments  of  the  East ;  when  we  contem¬ 
plate  the  delicate  fretwork,  and  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  combination  of  their  ornaments,  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  their  designs,  their  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions,  we  must  admit,  that  though  other 
lands  may  possess  attractions  derived  from 
noble  exertions  of  art,  yet^that  our  country 
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is  covered  with  few  modern  evidences  that 
we  can  despise  the  graceful  power  of  the  Sa¬ 
racenic  artists.  Generally,  we  have  benefited 
greatly  by  Arabian  examples.  Universally 
the  influence  of  that  empire  has  not  only 
been  good,  but  lasting.  It  aroused  that 
European  genius  from  the  lethargy  of  inac¬ 
tivity  which  since  has  wrought  such  marvels 
in  moulding  matter,  and  in  elevating  mind, 
which  has  shone  in  the  conceptions  of  our 
poets  and  our  statesmen,  in  the  daring 
schemes  of  the  foes  of  tyranny  and  wrong. 
That  influence,  though  slow  in  its  operation, 
though  for  a  time  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the 
ages  succeding  the  Arabian  fall,  now  ope¬ 
rates  with  powerful  effect ;  it  has  cast  round 
the  western  nations  an  electric  chain,  that 
conveys  a  mysterious  emotion  to  the  very 
core,  and  touches  the  nerves  and  the  springs 
of  action ;  it  has  awakened  the  populations 
to  an  ennobling  and  still-improving  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  destinies  and  hopes ;  it  has 
penetrated  the  most  humble  ranks,  from 
which  ofttimes  since  the  greatest  of  our  in¬ 
tellectual  nobility  have  sprung.  So  long  as 
the  spirit  shall  live  which  is  not  content  with 
first  impressions  or  casual  observations, 
which  dives  into  the  recesses  of  nature  for 
accumulating  evidences  of  a  great  first  cause, 
which  traverses  the  regions  of  space,  and 
dignifies  earth  by  making  it  the  receptacle  of 
knowledge,  shall  the  empire  and  the  men 
whence  so  much  of  that  spirit  was  derived 
live  in  the  memory,  and  be  cherished  there. 
Ay,  and  when  the  recollection  of  Arabian 
conquests  has  departed,  the  remembrance  of 
their  nobler  deeds  shall  not  perish.  Arabia, 
a  desert,  shall  be  venerated  as  the  birthplace 
of  wisdom  ;  and  once  the  shrine  of  the  wise, 
though  desolate,  it  shall  not  be  despised. 
And  Arabian  power,  a  name,  shall  yet  be 
revered,  because,  used  to  exalt  the  sentiments, 
and  to  advance  the  interests  of  every  tribe  of 
man.  The  vanquishers  of  the  world  shall  be 
remembered  long  after  their  temporal  ambi¬ 
tion  is  forgotten,  from  a  just  admiration  of 
their  mental  triumphs,  and  of  the  impulse 
they  imparted  to  its  people. 


THE  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  FRIENDS.  BY  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 

{Concluded,  from  page  331.) 

Let  us  now  take  one  more  view — one  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  Friends  in  the  yearly  meeting 
— and  then  good-by  to  them.  They  are  as¬ 
sembled  at  a  meeting  of  worship,  be  it  on 
Thursday  or  Sunday.  All  business  lias 
ceased  ;  men  and  women  have  met  toge¬ 
ther.  It  is  true,  we  have  not  the  whole 
body  here  ;  for  ihey  have  various  meetings 
in  and  about  the  metropolis ;  and,  on  these 
days,  each  attends  his  own  place,  and  the 
stranger  ministers  disperse  themselves  among 
them,  in  common  language,  “  as  they 
please” — but  in  theirs,  “  as  they  are 


drawn.”  Some  have  gone  to  the  West- 
End,  some  to  Stoke-Newington  or  Totten¬ 
ham,  some  to  Peckham  or  Camberwell.  We 
will  go  into  the  city ;  for  there  we  shall 
find,  perhaps,  not  the  most  aristocratic,  but 
the  greatest  number.  You  now  understand 
pretty  well  the  constitution  and  disposition 
of  a  Friends’  meeting.  The  men  are  sit¬ 
ting  all  on  one  side  by  themselves,  with 
their  hats  on,  and  presenting  a  very  dark 
and  sombre  mass  ;  the  women  sitting  toge¬ 
ther,  on  the  other,  as  light  and  attractive. 
In  the  seats  below  the  gallery,  are  sitting 
many  weighty  Friends,  men  and  women, 
still  apart ;  and,  in  the  gallery,  a  long  row 
of  preachers,  male  and  female,  perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty  in  number.  You  may 
count-safely  on  a  succession  of  sermons  and 
prayers.  Men  and  women  arise,  one  after 
another,  and  preach  in  a  variety  of  styles, 
but  all  peculiar  to  Friends.  Suddenly,  a 
man-minister  takes  off  his  hat,  or  a  woman- 
minister  takes  off  her  bonnet ;  he  or  she 
drops  quietly  on  the  bass  before  them ;  at 
the  sight,  th«  whole  meeting  rises  and  re¬ 
mains  on  its  feet  while  the  minister  enters 
into  “  supplication. >y  Most  singular,  strik¬ 
ing,  and  picturesque  are  often  the  sermons 
you  hear.  As  we  entered  a  meeting  last 
year,  a  female  was  in  the  act  of  speaking. 
She  stood  aloft  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery 
— a  woman  considerably  in  years.  Her  tall 
form,  her  bonnet  of  an  odd,  wild  air,  the 
long  grey  shawl,  hanging  to  her  feet  and 
enveloping  her  figure  like  the  robes  of  a 
priestess,  and  the  arm  held  aloft  in  the 
energy  of  a  wild  and  figurative  strain  of  de¬ 
nunciation,  made  her  appear  some  weird 
woman  of  a  by-gone  age,  some  prophetess 
of  the  troubled  times,  such  as  came  forth  in 
the  plague,  or  issued  from  the  hiding-places 
of  the  Covenanters,  rather  than  a  woman,  a 
lady  indeed,  of  these  smooth,  oily,  and  com¬ 
monplace  days.  She  appeared  the  fit  des¬ 
cendant  of  the  Mary  Dyers  and  Barbara 
Blaugdens  of  the  first  days  of  Quakerism, 
who  went  into  New’  England  in  spite  of  me¬ 
naces  of  death,  only  too  surely  fulfilled  ;  or 
into  the  precincts  of  the  English  Universi¬ 
ties,  to  warn  the  wild  collegians,  and  to 
suffer  at  their  hands.  The  strangers  pre¬ 
sent  seemed  electrified  ;  the  sensation  was 
general  and  vivid  ;  the  tears  wrere  running 
down  the  cheeks  of  hardy  men,  and  were 
only  hidden  on  numbers  of  softer  faces  by  a 
wide  display  of  cambric  handkerchiefs.  For 
ourselves,  we  must  confess  we  were  more 
amazed  than  moved  ;  and,  the  harangue 
over,  turned  with  a  more  pleasing  interest 
to  notice  that  striking  and  unique  spectacle 
which  the  young  women-Friends,  sitting  to¬ 
gether  in  one  great  mass,  present.  They 
are  continually  compared  to  doves  ;  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  tout-ensemble  is  very 
dove-like.  There  is  such  a  delicacy  and 
spotless  purity  in  their  whole  appearance, 
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and  they  sit  in  such  a  profound  and  devo¬ 
tional  quietude  ;  there  is  such  a  subdued- 
ness,  and,  indeed,  total  absence  of  colouring 
in  the  whole  scene,  so  different  from  the 
strong  and  varied  colouring  of  most  assem¬ 
blages  of  females  ;  there  is  something  so 
unworldly,  so  cool,  so  exquisitely  clean  and 
fresh — that  they  look  rather  like  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  spirits,  or  of  vestals,  than  women  who 
have  to  move  amongst  the  corrodings,  haras- 
sings,  and  bedimmings  of  every-day  life.  Jt 
must  be  confessed  that,  though  the  costume 
of  the  men  is  not  to  be  much  commended 
for  its  grace,  that  of  the  elderly  women- 
Friends  is  very  becoming,  and  that  of  the 
younger  ones  truly  graceful ;  and  by  their 
taste,  they  have  even  given  it  a  certain  ele¬ 
gance.  The  bonnets  of  the  most  genteel 
and  refined  amongst  them  have  a  striking 
superiority  of  figure  over  those  of  the  rest, 
though  constructed  of  the  same  materials. 
Their  shawls  are  more  tastefully  disposed. 
There  is  an  air,  a  style  about  the  young 
Quaker  lady  which  it  is  not  easy  to  de¬ 
scribe.  The  prevailing  colour  of  their  bon¬ 
nets  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  silver-grey  ;  their  shawls  of  rich  crape, 
of  delicate  French  white,  or  of  silver-grey, 
to  correspond  with  the  bonnet,  sufficiently 
large  to  fall  in  graceful  folds,  pinned  in  front 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  them,  and  of  so  soft 
a  texture  as  to  show  the  bust  and  fall  of  the 
shoulders  very  beautifully.  A  clear  muslin 
collar,  and  a  light  zepherine  scarf  round  the 
neck ;  the  gown  of  a  delicate  shade  of 
drab ;  and  kid  gloves  to  match,  always  well- 
fitting,  new,  and  spotless — complete  the 
young  lady-Friend’s  costume.  Here  and 
there  you  see  a  darker  gown,  a  shawl  of 
darker  shade,  or  even  a  bonnet  of  a  rich 
brown,  giving  some  variety  and  contrast  to 
the  mass  ;  but  it  is  really  wonderful,  with 
so  few  elements  to  work  with,  with  almost 
no  colour  at  all,  how  they  produce  so  good 
an  effect  as  they  do.  It  is  the  extreme  de¬ 
licacy,  the  purity,  the  freshness  of  the  whole, 
which  impresses  you  with  an  irresistible 
feeling  of  a  corresponding  purity  and  tone 
of  mind.  You  cannot  help  looking  upon 
them  as  creatures  ot  a  purity  of  thought,  of 
a  loving  and  domestic  habit,  of  innocent  and 
unworldly  tastes,  that,  as  wives,  sisters,  and 
friends,  must  present  a  very  grateful  con¬ 
trast  to  the  vanity,  the  vulgarity  under  fash¬ 
ionable  forms,  the  lax  morality,  and  the  dis¬ 
sipated  feeling,  which  you  find  around  you 
continually  in  the  world.  They  remind  you 
of  Charles  Lamb’s  “  Hester,”  one  of  their 
own  sisterhood — 

“  When  maidens  such  as  Hester  die. 

Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply. 

Though  ye  among  a  thousand  try 
With  vaiu  endeavour. 

“  Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule. 

Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool ; 
lint  she  was  trained  in  Nature’s  school — 
Nature  had  blest  her.” 


With  this  testimony  to  the  fair  and  es!  una¬ 
ble  daughters  of  the  Society,  we  announce 
that  the  yearly  meeting  is  at  an  end.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Churches  has  been  read — 
the  last  words  of  exhortation  and  Christian 
fellowship  have  been  dropped — the  last 
pause  ot  silence  made — the  last  general  and 
cordial  shaking  of  hands  given — and,  by 
many  a  coach,  carriage,  and  steamer,  the 
Friends  are,  many  of  them,  already  on  their 
way  to  their  far-off  homes  ;  some  strength¬ 
ened  in  their  spirits  by  the  general  commu¬ 
nion  of  mind — some  by  a  sense  of  duty  dis¬ 
charged— all  by  bearing  with  them  delicious 
remembrances  of  the  pleasant  intercourse  of 
the  last  ten  days.  Depend  upon  it,  there 
have  been  new  schemes  and  hopes  of  life 
originated  ;  new  dreams  of  happiness  awak¬ 
ened  ;  there  are  embryo  connexions  spring¬ 
ing  up  that  shall,  ere  long,  come  to  the 
light  and  be  heard  of.  All  those  pleasant 
dinings  and  tea-drinkings,  whether  in  the 
goodly  mansions  of  the  city,  or  in  the  rural 
paradises  of  Tottenham,  Newington,  or 
Peckham-Rye — all  those  goings  to  picture 
galleries,  and  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  by 
no  fewer  than  three  hundred  in  one  day — 
have  not  been  in  vain.  The  yearly  meeting 
is  over,  indeed  ;  but  there  shall  be  other 
meetings  in  consequence  of  it,  still  more 
pleasant  and  profitable  than  it  has  been. — 
Tati's  Magazine. 

33oofes. 


Lockhart’s  life  of  sir  Walter  scott. 
vol.  VI. 

(Continued  from  page  297.) 

[The  following  graphic  passage  from  Cap¬ 
tain  Basil  Hall’s  Diary,  portrays  Sir  Walter 
at  this  period,  1826.  The  Captain  called  at 
Mrs.  Brown’s  lodging-house  one  morning — 
and  on  his  return  home  wrote  as  follows  : — ] 
“  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  hence,  when 
his  works  have  become  old  classical  authori¬ 
ties,  it  may  interest  some  fervent  lover  of  his 
writings  to  know  what  this  great  genius  was 
about  on  Saturday  the  10th  of  June,  1826 — 
five  months  after  the  total  ruin  of  his  pecu¬ 
niary  fortunes,  and  twenty-six  days  after  the 
death  of  his  wife. 

“  In  the  days  of  his  good  luck  he  used  to 
live  at  No.  39  in  North  Castle  Street,  in  a 
house  befitting  a  rich  baronet ;  but  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  door,  I  found  the  plate  on  it  covered 
with  rust  (so  soon  is  glory  obscured,)  the  win¬ 
dows  shuttered  up,  dusty,  and  comfortless  ; 
and  from  the  side  of  one  projected  a  board, 
with  this  inscription,  “  To  sell;”  the  stairs 
were  unwashed,  and  not  a  footmark  told  of  the 
ancient  hospitality  which  reigned  within.  In 
all  nations  with  which  I  am  acquainted  the 
fashionable  world  move  westward,  in  imita¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  of  the  great  tide  of  civilization  ; 
and,  vice  versa,  those  persons  who  decline  in 
fortune,  which  is  mostly  equivalent  to  declin- 
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ing  in  fashion,  shape  their  course  eastward. 
Accordingly,  by  an  involuntary  impulse,  I 
turned  my  head  that  way,  and  inquiring  at 
the  clubs  in  Prince’s  Street,  learned  that  he 
now  resided  in  St.  David  Street,  No.  6. 

“  I  was  rather  glad  to  recognise  my  old 
friend  the  Abbotsford  butler,  who  answered 
the  door— the  saying  about  heroes  and  valets- 
de-chambre  comes  to  one’s  recollection  on 
such  occasions,  and  nothing,  we  may  be  sure, 
is  more  likely  to  be  satisfactory  to  a  man 
whose  fortune  is  reduced  than  the  stanch  ad¬ 
herence  of  a  mere  servant,  whose  wages  must 
be  altered  for  the  worse.  At  the  top  of  the 
stair  we  saw  a  small  tray,  with  a  single  plate 
and  glasses  for  one  solitary  person’s  dinner. 
Some  few  months  ago  Sir  Walter  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  family,  and,  wherever  he 
moved,  his  head-quarters  were  the  focus  of 
fashion.  Travellers  from  all  nations  crowded 
round,  and,  like  the  recorded  honours  of  Lord 
Chatham,  *  thickened  over  him.’  Lady  and 
Miss  Scott  were  his  constant  companions  ; 
the  Lockharts  were  his  neighbours  both  in 
town  and  in  Roxburghshire  ;  his  eldest  son 
was  his  frequent  guest ;  and  in  short,  what 
with  his  own  family  and  the  clouds  of  tourists, 
who,  like  so  many  hordes  of  Cossacks,  pressed 
upon  him,  there  was  not,  perhaps,  out  of  a 
palace,  any  man  so  attended,  I  had  almost 
said  overpowered,  by  company.  His  wife  is 
now  dead  —  his  son-in-law  and  favourite 
daughter  gone  to  London,  and  his  grand¬ 
child,  I  fear,  just  staggering,  poor  little  fel¬ 
low,  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  which,  perhaps, 
is  the  securest  refuge  for  him — his  eldest  son 
is  married,  and  at  a  distance,  and  report 
speaks  of  no  probability  of  the  title  descend¬ 
ing;  in  short,  all  are  dispersed,  and  the 
tourists,  those  ‘  curiosos  impertinentes,’  drive 
past  Abbotsford  gate,  and  curse  their  folly 
in  having  delayed  for  a  year  too  late  their 
long  projected  jaunt  to  the  north.  Mean¬ 
while  not  to  mince  the  matter,  the  great  man 
had,  somehow  or  other,  managed  to  involve 
himself  with  printers,  publishers,  bankers, 
gas-makers,  wool-staplers,  and  all  the  frater¬ 
nity  of  speculators,  accommodation-bill  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  land-jobbers,  and  so  on,  till,  at 
a  season  of  distrust  in  money  matters,  the 
hour  of  reckoning  came,  like  a  thief  in  the 
night ;  and  as  our  friend,  like  the  unthrifty 
virgins,  had  no  oil  in  his  lamp,  all  his  affairs 
went  to  wreck  and  ruin,  and  landed  him, 
after  the  gale  was  over,  in  the  predicament  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  with  little  more  than  a 
shirt  to  his  back.  But  like  that  able  navi¬ 
gator,  he  is  not  cast  away  upon  a  barren  rock. 
The  tide  has  ebbed,  indeed,  and  left  him  on 
the  beach,  but  the  hull  of  his  fortunes  is 
above  water  still,  and  it  will  go  hard,  indeed, 
with  him  if  he  does  not  shape  a  raft  that 
shall  bring  to  shore  much  of  the  cargo  that 
an  ordinary  mind  would  leave  in  despair,  to 
be  swept  away  by  the  next  change  of  the 


moon.  Th§  distinction  between  man  and  tfw? 
rest  of  the  living  creation,  certainly,  is  in 
nothing  more  remarkable,  than  in  the  power 
which  he  possesses  over  them,  of  turning  to 
varied  account  the  means  with  which  the 
world  is  stocked.  But  it  has  always  struck 
me,  that  there  is  a  far  greater  distinction  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man  than  between  many  men 
and  most  other  animals  ;  and  it  is  from  a  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  practical  operation  of  this 
marvellous  difference  that  I  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict,  that  our  Crusoe  will  cultivate  his  own 
island,  and  build  himself  a  bark  in  which,  in 
process  of  time,  he  will  sail  back  to  his 
friends  and  fortune  in  greater  triumph  than 
if  he  had  never  been  driven  amongst  the 
breakers. 

“  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then,  was  sitting  at  a 
writing-desk  covered  with  papers,  and  on  the 
top  was  a  pile  of  bound  volumes  of  the  Mo- 
niteur, — one,  which  he  was  leaning  over  as 
my  brother  and  I  entered,  was  open  on  a 
chair,  and  two  others  were  lying  on  the  floor. 
As  he  rose  to  receive  us  he  closed  the  volume 
which  he  had  been  extracting  from,  and 
came  forward  to  shake  hands.  He  was,  of 
course,  in  deep  mourning,  with  weepers  and 
the  other  trappings  of  woe,  but  his  counte¬ 
nance,  though  certainly  a  little  woe-begonish, 
was  not  cast  into  any  very  deep  furrows.  His 
tone  and  manner  were  as  friendly  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  when  he  saw  that  we  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  any  attempt  at  sympathy  or 
moanification,  but  spoke  to  him  as  of  old,  he 
gradually  contracted  the  length  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  allowed  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
to  curl  almost  imperceptibly  upwards,  and  a 
renewed  lustre  came  into  his  eye,  if  not  ex¬ 
actly  indicative  of  cheerfulness,  at  all  events 
of  well-regulated,  patient,  Christian  resigna¬ 
tion.  My  meaning  will  be  misunderstood  if 
it  be  imagined  from  this  picture  that  I  sus¬ 
pected  any  hypocrisy,  or  an  affectation  of  grief 
in  the  first  instance.  I  have  no  doubt,  in¬ 
deed,  that  he  feels,  and  most  acutely,  the 
bereavements  which  have  come  upon  him  ; 
but  we  may  very  fairly  suppose,  that  among 
the  many  visiters  he  must  have,  there  may  be 
some  who  cannot  understand  that  it  is  proper, 
decent,  or  even  possible  to  hide  those  finer 
emotions  deep  in  the  heart. — He  immediately 
began  conversing  in  his  usual  style  —  the 
chief  topic  being  Captain  Denham  (whom  I 
had  recently  seen  in  London,')  and  his  book 
of  African  Travels,  which  Sir  Walter  had 
evidently  read  with  much  attention.  *  *  *  * 
After  sitting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  came 
away,  well  pleased  to  see  our  friend  quite  un¬ 
broken  in  spirit — and  though  bowed  down  a 
little  by  the  blast,  and  here  and  there  a 
branch  the  less,  as  sturdy  in  the  trunk  as 
ever,  and  very  possibly  all  the  better  for  the 
discipline — better,  I  mean,  for  the  public,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  has  now  a  vast  additional  sti¬ 
mulus  for  exertion — and  one  which  all  the 
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world  must  admit  to  be  thoroughly  noble  and 
generous.’  ’ 

A  week  before  this  visit  took  place,  Sir 
Walter  had  sufficiently  mastered  himself  to 
resume  his  literary  tasks  ;  and  he  thenceforth 
worked  with  determined  resolution  on  the 
Life  of  Napoleon,  interlaying  a  day  or  two  of 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  whenever 
he  had  got  before  the  press  with  his  histori¬ 
cal  MS.,  or  felt  the  want  of  the  only  repose 
he  ever  cared  for — a  change  of  labour. 

[Returning  to  Sir  Walter’s  Diary,  the  sub¬ 
sequent  entry  is  full  of  piquant  truth.] 

u  August  29. — The  art  of  quiet,  easy,  en¬ 
tertaining  conversation  is,  I  think,  chiefly 
known  in  England.  In  Scotland,  we  are  pe¬ 
dantic  and  wrangle,  or  we  run  away  with  the. 
harrows  on  some  topic  we  chance  to  be  dis¬ 
cursive  upon.  In  Ireland  they  have  too  much 
vivacity,  and  are  too  desirous  to  make  a  show, 
to  preserve  the  golden  mean.  They  are  the 
Gascons  of  Britain.  George  Ellis  was  the 
first  converser  I  ever  knew  ;  his  patience  and 
good- breeding  made  me  often  ashamed  of 
myself  going  off  at  score  upon  some  favourite 
topic.  Richard  Sharp  is  so  celebrated  for 
this  peculiar  gift  as  to  be  generally  called 
Conversation  Sharp.  The  worst  of  this 
talent  is,  that  it  seems  to  lack  sincerity.  You 
never  know  what  are  the  real  sentiments  of  a 
good  converser,  or  at  least  it  is  very  difficult 
to  discover  in  what  extent  he  entertains  them. 
His  politeness  is  inconsistent  with  energy. 
For  forming  a  good  converser,  good  taste  and 
extensive  information  and  accomplishment 
are  the  principal  requisites,  to  which  must  be 
added  an  easy  and  elegant  delivery,  and  a 
well-toned  voice.  I  think  the  higher  order 
of  genius  is  not  favourable  to  this  talent.” 

[The  next  section  of  the  Diary  includes 
Scott’s  journey  to  London,  in  October,  1826, 
to  search  documents  for  the  Life  of  Napo¬ 
leon ,  then  in  progress.  It  contains  many 
interesting  entries  of  visits  to  distinguished 
personages ;  ex.  gr.  the  following  of  George 
IV.] 

“  October  20. — Commanded  down  to  pass 
a  day  at  Windsor.  This  is  very  kind  of  his 
Majesty. — Went  down  to  Windsor,  or  rather 
to  the  Lodge  in  the  Forest,  which,  though 
ridiculed  by  connoisseurs,  seems  to  be  no  bad 
specimen  of  a  royal  retirement,  and  is  de¬ 
lightfully  situated.  A  kind  of  cottage,  too 
large  perhaps  for  the  style,  but  yet  so  ma¬ 
naged,  that  in  the  walks  you  only  see  parts 
of  it  at  once,  and  these  well  composed  and 
grouping  with  the  immense  trees.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  received  me  with  the  same  mixture  of 
kindness  and  courtesy  which  his  always  dis¬ 
tinguished  his  conduct  towards  me.  There 
was  no  company  besides  the  royal  retinue — 
Lady  Conyngham — her  daughter — and  two 
or  three  other  ladies.  After  we  left  table, 
there  was  excellent  music  by  the  royal  band, 
who  lay  ambushed  in  a  green- house  adjoining 


the  apartment.  The  King  made  me  sit  be¬ 
side  him,  and  talk  a  great  deal — too  much 
perhaps— -for  he  has  the  art  of  raising  one’s 
spirits,  and  making  you  forget  the  retenue 
which  is  prudent  every  where,  especially  at 
court.  But  he  converses  himself  with  so 
much  ease  and  elegance,  that  you  lose 
thoughts  of  the  prince  in  admiring  the  well- 
bred  and  accomplished  gentleman.  He  is  in 
many  respects  the  model  of  a  British  mo¬ 
narch — has  little  inclination  to  try  experi¬ 
ments  on  government  otherwise  than  through 
his  ministers — sincerely,  I  believe,  desires 
the  good  of  his  subjects — is  kind  towards  the 
distressed,  and  moves  and  speaks  ‘  every 
inch  a  king.’  I  am  sure  such  a  man  is  fitter 
for  us  than  one  who  would  long  to  head  ar¬ 
mies,  or  be  perpetually  intermeddling  with 
la  grande  politique.  A  sort  of  reserve,  which 
creeps  on  him  daily,  and  prevents  his  going 
to  places  of  public  resort,  is  a  disadvantage, 
and  prevents  his  being  so  generally  popular 
as  is  earnestly  to  be  desired.” 

[On  the  following  day,  Sir  Walter  returned 
to  town,  and  in  the  evening  went  to  “  honest 
Dan  Terry’s  theatre,”  called  the  Adelphi :] 

“  The  heat  was  dreadful,  and  Anne  so 
unwell  that  she  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
into  Terry’s  house,  a  curious  dwelling  no 
larger  than  a  squirrel’s  cage,  which  he  has 
contrived  to  squeeze  out  of  the  vacant  space 
of  the  theatre,  and  which  is  accessible  by  a 
most  complicated  combination  of  staircases 
and  small  passages.  There  we  had  rare  good 
porter  and  oysters  after  the  play,  and  found 
Anne  much  better.” 

[The  journey  was  extended  to  Paris,  and 
a  page  or  two  onward  we  find  this  admi¬ 
rable  sketch  of  France  at  the  period :  true 
to  the  letter,  and  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
characteristic  writing  that  we  have  read  for  a 
long  time.] 

“  France,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  which  is  very 
little,  has  not  undergone  many  changes.  The 
image  of  war  has,  indeed,  passed  away,  and 
we  no  longer  see  troops  crossing  the  country 
in  every  direction — villages  either  ruined  or 
hastily  fortified — inhabitants  sheltered  in  the 
woods  and  caves  to  escape  the  rapacity  of  the 
soldiers, — all  this  has  passed  away.  The 
inns,  too,  much  amended.  There  is  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  that  rascally  practice  of  making  a 
bargain — or  combien- ing  your  landlady,  be¬ 
fore  you  unharness  your  horses,  which  for¬ 
merly  was  matter  of  necessity.  The  general 
taste  of  the  English  seems  to  regulate  the 
travelling — naturally  enough,  as  the  hotels, 
of  which  there  are  two  or  three  in  each  town, 
chiefly  subsist  by  them.  We  did  not  see  one 
French  equipage  on  the  road ;  the  natives 
seem  to  travel  entirely  in  the  diligence,  and 
doubtless  a  bon  marc  he ;  the  roai  was 
thronged  with  English.  But  in  her  great 
features  France  is  the  same  as  ever.  An  op¬ 
pressive  air  of  solitude  seems  to  hover  over 
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these  rich  and  extended  plains,  while  we  are 
sensible,  that  whatever  is  the  nature  of  the 
desolation,  it  cannot  be  sterility.  The  towns 
are  small,  and  have  a  poor  appearance,  and 
more  frequently  exhibit  signs  of  decayed 
splendour  than  of  increasing  prosperity.  The 
chateau,  the  abode  of  the  gentleman, —  and 
the  villa,  the  retreat  of  the  thriving  negotiant , 
— are  rarely  seen  till  you  come  to  Beaumont. 
At  this  place,  which  well  deserves  its  name 
of  the  fair  mount,  the  prospect  improves 
greatly,  and  country-seats  are  seen  in  abun¬ 
dance  ;  also  woods,  sometimes  deep  and  ex¬ 
tensive,  at  other  times  scattered  in  groves 
and  single  trees.  Amidst  these  the  oak  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  is  found  ;  England,  lady  of  the 
ocean,  seems  to  claim  it  exclusively  as  her 
own.  Neither  are  there  any  quantity  of 
firs.  Poplars  in  abundance  give  a  formal  air 
to  the  landscape.  The  forests  chiefly  consist 
of  beeches,  with  some  birches,  and  the  roads 
are  bordered  by  elms  cruelly  cropped  and 
pollarded  and  switched.  The  demand  for 
fire- wood  occasions  these  mutilations.  If  I 
could  waft  by  a  wish  the  thinnings  of  Abbots¬ 
ford  here,  it  would  make  a  little  fortune  of 
itself.  But  then  to  switch  and  mutilate  my 
trees  ! — not  for  a  thousand  francs.  Ay,  but 
sour  grapes,  quoth  the  fox.” 

[Sir  Walter’s  note  on  Shakspeare’s  Cliff 
may  be  acceptable,  especially  as  the  railway 
folks  have  bored  this  wonder ;  though  when 
will  it  be  forgotten  !] 

“  The  Cliff,  to  which  Shakspeare  gave  his 
immortal  name,  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a 
great  deal  lower  than  his  description  implies. 
Our  Dover  friends,  justly  jealous  of  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  their  Cliff,  impute  this  diminution 
of  its  consequence  to  its  having  fallen  in  re¬ 
peatedly  siuce  the  poet’s  time.  I  think  it 
more  likely  that  the  imagination  of  Shaks¬ 
peare,  writing  perhaps  at  a  period  long  after 
he  may  have  seen  the  rock,  had  described  it 
such  as  he  conceived  it  to  have  been.  Be¬ 
sides,  Shakspeare  was  born  in  a  flat  country, 
and  Dover  Cliff  is  at  least  lofty  enough  to 
have  suggested  the  exaggerated  features  to 
his  fancy.  At  all  events,  it  has  maintained 
its  reputation  better  than  the  Tarpeian  Rock 
— no  man  could  leap  from  it  and  live.” 

[The  volume  concludes  with  Sir  Walter’s  re¬ 
turn  to  Abbotsford,  November,  1826,  freighted 
with  a  host  of  documents,  though  this  infor¬ 
mation  cost  him  2G0£  travelling  expenses.] 

DU.  WAAGEN’s  ART  AND  ARTISTS  IN  ENG¬ 
LAND. 

{Continued  from  page  318.) 

[The  letters  glancing  at  the  British  Museum 
illustrate  its  greatest  rarities.  The  following 
note  is  characteristic.] 

“  God  Save  the  King.” 

I  heard  this  noble  national  anthem  for  the 
first  time  in  England.  The  words  corres¬ 


pond  with  the  fine  air;  they  express  the 
union  so  peculiar  to  the  English,  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  loyalty,  and  noble  freedom  ;  for,  after 
imploring  Heaven  to  shower  down  every 
blessing  on  the  head  of  the  sovereign,  it  con¬ 
cludes, — 

“  May  he  defend  our  laws. 

And  ever  give  us  cause. 

With  heart  aud  voice  to  sing, 

God  save  the  King  !” 

The  effect  of  the  whole  was  wonderfully 
grand  and  overpowering.  I  felt  the  proud, 
calm  confidence  entirely  and  worthily  ex¬ 
pressed  in  it,  with  which  this  great  nation  is 
justly  penetrated.  At  the  words — 

“  Oh,  Lord  our  God  arise. 

Scatter  his  enemies. 

And  make  them  fall.” 

I  could  not  but  call  to  mind  the  glorious 
deeds  of  the  English  in  arms,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times. 

Rout  at  Lord  Francis  Egerton's. 

The  treasures  of  the  celebrated  Stafford,  or 
Bridgewater  gallery,  are  distributed  in  a  long 
suite  of  apartments,  which  the  family  in 
general  occupy,  and  thus  constantly  living 
among  the  pictures,  enjoy  them  in  the  most 
convenient  manner.  On  this  occasion,  the 
capital  pictures  were  splendidly  illuminated 
by  lamps  with  reflectors,  so  that  I  dwelt  with 
rapture,  now  upon  a  Raphael,  now  upon  a 
Titian.  The  effect  of  one  of  the  finest  morn¬ 
ing  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine  was  magi¬ 
cal.  Raumer,  too,  whom  I  met  there,  took  a 
lively  part  in  these  observations,  especially  as 
we  knew  hardly  any  individual  in  the  bril¬ 
liant  assemblage  which  filled  the  rooms. 
When  I  went  away  at  midnight,  I  met  other 
persons  just  coming. 

[A  singular  anecdote  is  related  of  one  of 
the  portraits  in  the  Waterloo  Gallery,  at 
Windsor  Castle — that  of  the  minister 

William  Von  Humboldt .] 

The  conception  is  poor,  and  the  likeness 
very  general;  but  the  worst  is,  that  the  body 
does  not  at  all  suite  the  head :  for  when 
King  George  IV.,  who  was  a  personal  friend 
of  the  minister,  during  his  last  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  a  short  time  before  his  departure, 
made  him  sit  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the 
latter  being  pressed  for  time,  took  a  canvass 
on  which  he  had  begun  a  portrait  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  had  already  finished  his  body, 
in  a  purple  velvet  coat,  and  painted  upon  it 
the  head  of  M.  Von  Humboldt,  intending  to 
alter  it  afterwards,  which,  however,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  death  of  the  king  and  of  Sir 
Thomas,  was  not  done.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  this  anomaly  were  remedied. 

Pictures  by  Holbein ,  fyc.,  at  Windsor. 

In  England  they  are  far  too  liberal  with 
Holbein’s  name,  and  seem  often  to  forget 
that  this  master,  in  a  refined  feeling  for 
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nature,  in  accurate  delineation  of  the  parts, 
stands  very  high,  so  that  his  best  portraits 
have  an  honourable  place  beside  those  of  the 
greatest  masters,  Raphael  or  Titian.  Great 
caution  ought  particularly  to  be  observed  in 
ascribing  to  him  such  pictures  of  Henry  VIII. 
or  of  his  family,  and  the  best  known  persons 
of  the  English  nobility  of  that  age,  which  are 
pretty  nearly  in  his  style,  since  it  is  natural 
that,  of  persons  whose  portraits  were  so  much 
sought  after,  the  originals  painted  by  Hol¬ 
bein  from  the  life  must  have  been  frequently 
copied  with  more  or  less  skill,  even  during  his 
life.  Thus  I  have  great  doubts  of  a  half- 
length  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.  in  this  room, 
though  it  hangs  too  high  to  give  a  decided 
opinion.  A  portrait  of  young  King  Edward 
VI.  is  far  too  feeble  and  unmeaning  for  Hol¬ 
bein,  and  the  more  so,  as  it  must  be  of  his 
latest  and  most  perfect  period.  The  copies 
of  Holbein’s  picture,  which  are  often  met 
with,  of  his  great  patron,  Thomas  Howard, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who,  as  Marshal  and  High 
Treasurer,  holds  two  staves,  is  certainly  not 
the  original.  The  brown  tone  of  the  flesh  is 
too  heavy  and  muddy,  the  features  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  that  animation  which  was  peculiar  to 
Holbein,  in  all  the  different  stages  of  his 
career.  The  portrait  of  the  German  mer¬ 
chant.  Stallhof,  reading  a  note,  with  the 
date  1532,  is  genuine.  It  is  one  of  the  latest 
pictures  in  the  same  brownish  tone  of  the 
flesh  as  the  celebrated  altar-piece,  with  the 
family  of  the  Burgomaster  Meyer  at  Dresden, 
and  of  great  truth  in  all  its  parts.  Unhap¬ 
pily,  it  is  defaced  by  being  re  touched  in 
many  parts.  Another  picture  of  a  young 
German,  marked  1533,  is  more  delicately 
rounded  in  the  greyer  shadows  and  brighter 
lights.  In  all  parts  of  the  execution,  it 
agrees  with  the  fine  picture  of  the  merchant 
Gysi,  in  the  Museum  in  Berlin  :  both  were 
doubtless  painted  during  Holbein’s  visit  to 
Basle.  The  celebrated  picture  of  the  Misers 
by  Quintyn  Matsys  does  not  correspond  with 
its  reputation.  I  took  it  to  be  the  original  of 
the  many  repetitions  of  which  our  museum 
has  one,  yet,  it  is  less  glowing  and  more 
heavy  in  the  colouring  than  many  other 
copies. 

Windsor  Park. 

When  we  came  out  of  the  chapel  an  ele¬ 
gant  open  carriage,  drawn  by  two  very  hand¬ 
some  brown  ponies,  stood  ready,  by  the 
Queen’s  orders,  to  take  us  to  her  little  cottage 
situated  on  the  Virginia  Water,  an  artificial 
lake  which  the  late  king,  George  IV.,  had 
made,  to  enjoy,  undisturbed,  the  pleasure  of 
fishing.  As  we  drove  rapidly  through  the 
beautiful  park,  we  had,  with  flying  showers  of 
rain  and  intervening  sunshine,  the  greatest 
variety  of  effects  of  light  on  the  landscape. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  incomparable  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  green  of  the  meadows  and  trees, 
when  the  sun  illumined  the  leaves,  still  shin¬ 


ing  from  the  rain.  The  eye  revelled  in  this 
epth  of  verdure.  I  was  pleased  with  the 
neat  rural  appearance  of  the  coffage,  com¬ 
bined  as  it  is  with  elegance.  Such  little 
retreats  are  a  favourite  pleasure  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  are  a  proof  of  that  sense  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature  which,  though  so  different  from 
their  main  pursuits  of  commerce  and  manu¬ 
factures,  they  have  retained,  unimpaired  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  higher  classes  in 
particular,  in  whose  ordinary  course  of  life 
this  sense  has  nothing  to  gratify  it,  appear  to 
feel  the  want  of  enjoying,  for  a  time,  in  the 
quiet  retirement  and  simplicity  of  such  cot¬ 
tages,  the  refreshing  intercourse  with  nature. 

[There  is  some  admirable  criticism  ou  the 
gems  of  our  National  Gallery.] 

The  Ecce  Homo,  by  Correggio. 

The  most  splendid  ornaments  of  the  gal¬ 
lery  are  the  four  pictures  of  the  Lombard 
school,  which,  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
chiaro-scuro,  the  rounding  of  the  forms,  and 
aerial  perspective,  is  entitled  to  the  palm 
above  all  others.  Of  the  three  works  of  Cor¬ 
reggio,  the  Ecce  Homo  is  without  dispute 
that  in  which  there  is  the  most  mind.  By 
five  half-figures  in  a  space  of  only  three  feet 
five  inches  high,  and  two  feet  eight  inches 
wide,  this  subject  is  here  represented  more 
deeply  and  thoroughly  than  in  any  other  pic¬ 
ture  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  no¬ 
ble  forms  of  the  countenance  of  Christ  express 
the  greatest  pain,  without  being  in  the  least 
disfigured  by  it.  Only  Correggio  could  so 
paint  this  dark,  tearful  expression  of  the  eyes. 
How  striking  is  the  holding  out,  the  showing 
of  the  fettered  hands,  which  are  of  the  finest 
form  !  It  seems  as  if  He  would  say,  “  Behold, 
these  are  bound  for  you  !”  The  Virgin  Mary, 
who,  in  order  to  see  her  Son,  has  held  by  the 
balustrade  which  separates  him  from  her,  is 
so  overcome  by  excessive  grief  at  the  sight, 
that  she  sinks  in  unconsciousness.  Her  lips 
still  seem  to  tremble  with  agony,  but  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  are  already  fixed;  it  is 
involuntarily  open  ;  the  arched  eyelids  are  on 
the  point  of  covering  the  dying  eye  ;  the 
hands  with  which  she  has  held  fast,  let  go  the 
balustrade.  As  she  is  fainting,  she  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mary  Magdalene,  whose  counte¬ 
nance  expresses  the  tenderest  compassion. 
In  the  foreground  to  the  left  hand,  the  fine 
profile  of  a  soldier  indicates  a  feeling  of  pity. 
On  the  right  hand,  Pilate  looking  out  of  a 
window,  in  the  middle  distance,  has,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  least  share  in  the 
transaction.  In  all  other  respects,  too,  this 
picture  is  one  of  the  best  of  Correggio’s  ;  all 
the  forms  are  far  more  severe  and  more  noble 
than  usual;  the  execution  admirable.  The 
whole  is  painted  with  a  full  pencil,  and  the 
colouring  of  extraordinary  power  and  depth. 
The  effect  of  the  pale  countenance  of  Mary 
is  remarkably  enhanced  by  the  contrast  of 
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the  (lark  blue  cloak  which  she  has  drawn  over 
her  head  like  a  veil.  If  it  is  one  of  the 
highest  objects  of  art  to  purify,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  representation,  the  most  painful  suffer¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  sight  of  it  produces  only  a 
soothing  and  consolatory  effect,  Correggio  has 
here  attained  that  object  in  an  astonishing 
degree. 

Unfortunately,  the  picture  has  suffered  not 
a  little  by  washing  and  repairs.  In  the  left 
lower  arm  of  Christ,  and  still  more  in  the 
right  hand  of  Mary  Magdalene,  the  bluish 
underground  is  too  apparent  and  injures  the 
harmony.  How  highly  the  Caracci  esteemed 
this  work  appears  from  a  copy  by  Lodovico, 
in  this  gallery,  and  an  engraving  by  Agos- 
tino  of  the  year  1587.  After  having  been 
long  in  the  Colonna  Palace  at  Rome,  it  came 
in  our  days  into  the  possession  of  Murat, 
King  of  Naples,  of  whose  widow  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Londonderry  bought  it  at  Vienna. 
It  is  painted  on  panel. 

Ctye  ^atfjrnr. 


“  My  Eye  ”  is  a  common  expression  of 
affection  used  by  the  Modern  Egyptians, 
meaning  “  Thou  who  art  us  dear  to  me  as 
my  eye.” 

Diamonds. — The  Marquis  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  wore  at  the  Queen’s  drawing-room  on 
the  17th,  a  richly  mounted  sword,  on  the 
hilt  of  which  the  celebrated  Nassuck  dia¬ 
mond  is  introduced.  The  great  Arcot  dia¬ 
mond,  purchased  by  the  marquis,  and  given 
to  his  lady,  would  also  have  been  worn  on 
the  above  occasion,  had  the  marchioness 
been  well  enough  to  attend. — Morning  He¬ 
rald. 

Hair  dressing. — It  was  the  constant  prac¬ 
tice  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  soon  as  a 
female  sitter  had  placed  herself  on  his 
throne,  to  destroy  the  tasteless  labours  of 
the  hair-dresser  and  the  lady’s  maid  with 
the  end  of  a  pencil-stick. — Literary  Gaz. 

Odd  Book  Announcement.  —  u  Clergy¬ 
man’s  Private  Register  and  Assistant  in  his 
Ministerial  Visits,  4s.,  or  fwith  a  tuck 
(-out?)  5s. 

If  nothing  were  to  be  seen  in  England  but 
Blenheim ,  with  its  park  and  treasures  of  art, 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  regret  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  this  country. — fVaagen. 

Chirography. — The  following  account  of 
the  hand-writing  of  men  of  genius,  appear¬ 
ed  some  time  since  in  an  American  paper  : 
— It  is  generally  believed  that  men  of  genius 
write  in  a  yery  obscure,  infirm,  or  eccentric 
character  ;  such  as  Byron,  Chalmers,  Jef¬ 
frey,  and  Buonaparte.  YVashington  wrote 
a  fair,  open,  manly,  straight-forward  line — 
every  letter  legible  and  distinct ;  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  hand  writing  was  bold  and  masculine  ; 
Buonaparte  wrote  a  most  unreadable  scrawl ; 


Burke’s  writing  was  uneven  and  hurried; 
Hamilton  wrote  a  light,  running  hand,  spar¬ 
ing  of  ink  ;  Canning’s  penmanship  has  a 
chaste  and  classical  appearance ;  Madison 
writes  a  fair,  firm,  upright  line,  without 
distinction  of  hair  or  body  strokes  ;  and  not 
unlike  him  writes  Marshall.  The  auto¬ 
graph  of  J.  Q.  Adams  is  neat,  manly,  and 
perpendicular ;  Jackson  writes  rather  a 
clumsy,  careless  hand,  than  otherwise ; 
James  Kent’s  caligraph  is  perfectly  unique, 
to  be  compared  with  nothing  beside  itself ; 
Brougham  writes  a  hasty  hand,  but  with  a 
good  pen  and  full  of  ink  ;  Peel  writes  with  a 
stiff  pen,  but  considerable  taste  and  firmness; 
Dr.  Chalmers  writes  us  if  he  used  the  fea¬ 
ther  end  dipped  in  ink,  a  real  scrawl];  W. 
Irving  writes  a  perfect  lawyer’s  hand,  as 
though  he  wished  no  one  could  read  it 
but  himself ;  Jeffrey  wrote  as  if  he  wrote 
against  time,  with  a  stick  dipped  in  ink, 
nothing  so  unintelligible  ;  Crabb’s  hand¬ 
writing  is  neat  and  elegant.  W.  G.  C. 

The  Sirius  and  Great  Western  Steam 
Ships. — Early  on  Monday  morning  last,  pa¬ 
pers  and  letters  were  received  by  the  steam¬ 
ship  Sirius,  eighteen  days  from  New  York  to 
the  1st  of  May  inclusive.  The  Sirius  and 
Great  Western  both  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the  23d  of  April,  the  former  in  seventeen  days 
from  Cork,  the  latter  in  fifteen  days  from 
Bristol.  The  Sirius  got  in  soon  after  day¬ 
light  in  the  morning,  and  the  Great  Western 
was  telegraphed  at  11  a.  m.,  and  reached  the 
city  at  about  3  p.  m.  Their  arrival  made  a 
sensation.  It  being  St.  George’s  Day,  Cap¬ 
tains  Roberts  and  Hoskin  were  immediately 
invited  to  join  the  St.  George’s  Society,  in  its 
anniversary  dinner,  where  they  were  feasted 
and  toasted,  and  loaded  with  compliments. 
Subsequently,  both  ships  were  visited  in  state 
by  the  mayor  and  corporation,  with  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  persons  of  distinction.  The  day  be¬ 
fore  the  sailing  of  the  Sirius  for  England, 
Captains  Roberts  and  Hoskin  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  corporation  of  New  York — and, 
in  short,  they  were  overwhelmed  with  civili¬ 
ties.  The  ships  were  inspected  by  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  citizens ;  and  on  one  day  set 
apart  by  the  captain  of  the  Great  Western  for 
the  exclusive  reception  of  the  ladies,  it  was 
computed  that  more  than  5,000  came  on  board. 
What  is  better  even  than  all  this,  for  the  own¬ 
ers  at  least,  every  berth  in  both  ships  was 
engaged  for  the  return  voyage,  and  if  there 
had  been  twice  as  many  berths,  there  would 
have  been  applicants  for  all. — Abridged  from 
the  Morning  Herald. 
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CALAIS.— I. 

HOTEL  DE  VILLE  AND  LIGHTHOUSE.* 

Calais  is  altogether,  to  Englishmen,  the 
most  interesting  port  of  the  European  Con¬ 
tinent.  Its  celebrity  is  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  our  history  ;  and  its  sieges  are 
memorable  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  late  war  with  France,  Calais,  from 
its  proximity  to  our  coast,  rose  in  import¬ 
ance  ;  its  fortified  front  facing  the  bristling 
heights  of  Dover,  and  its  unapproachable 
castle  and  bomb-proof  souterrains.  In  those 
days,  France — “  la  belle  France, ’’ — was  as 
wormwood  in  the  mouth  of  (he  Englishman, 
whose  vain-glory  is  remembered  in  the  per¬ 
verted  legend  on  one  of  his  castle  guns  : — 

Load  me  well,  and  keep  me  clean. 

I’ll  cany  a  ball  to  Calais  green. 

—Such  trivial  points  show  the  animus  of 
the  nation  :  happily,  this  spirit  has  passed 
away,  let  us  hope,  for  ever ;  and  the  main 
interest  now  is  the  pacific  intercourse  of  the 
two  countries,  the  interchange  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  universal  improvement — the  grand 
rounds  in  the  ladder  of  civilization.  The 
benefits  accruing  to  France  since  the  peace 
by  this  friendly  intercourse  are  the  most 
substantial  proofs  of  the  folly  of  war.  The 
straits  which  divide  these  countries  no 
longer  resemble  a  mare  clausum ;  thanks 
to  peace  and  steam,  half-a- crown  will  enable 
the  voyageur  to  touch  the  French  shore; 
the  liberal  Englishman  is  now  scattering  his 
loose  gold  in  the  capital  and  provinces  of 
France;  and  his  enjoyment  of  their  gay  de¬ 
lights  tends  to  the  improvement  of  the  face 
of  the  country  ;  whilst,  as  a  splendid  com¬ 
pliment  to  wealthy  England,  Louis  Phil- 
lippe  is  about  to  send  a  representative  to 
the  approaching  Coronation,  with  an  outfit 
of  24,000/.,  nearly  one  half  of  the  estimated 
expense  of  the  ceremonial  itself! 

But,  revenons  d  Calais  :  its  interest  and 
importance  are  now  mainly  dependent  upon 
its  being  the  great  port  of  communication 
with  England.  It  is  about  25  miles  from 
Dover  ;  the  coasts  of  England  and  France 
approach  nearer,  (at  Dungeness  and  Cape 
Grisnez,)  but  these  are  the  nearest  ports 
between  which  communication  is  carried  on. 
Of  the  probable  former  union  of  the  two 
shores,  we  spoke  in  our  sketch  of  Dover, 
(see  Mirror,  vol.  xxx.  p.  210.+)  The  strait 
being  only  eight  leagues  across,  is  called  by 
the  French  a  pas,  (step,)  and  hence  the  de¬ 
partment  is  named  le  pas  de  Calais.  The 
town  is  145  miles  in  a  direct  line  N.  or  N. 
by  W.  of  Paris,  or  148  miles  by  the  road 
through  Beauvais  and  Abbeville  ;  157  miles 
through  Clermont,  Amiens  and  Abbeville  ; 
173  miles  through  Peronne  and  St.  Omer. 

Some  writers  have  endeavoured  to  iden¬ 
tify  this  town  with  the  Portus  Itius  of 

*  From  a  clever  Lithograph  by  B.  Baud  ;  Wil¬ 
liams. 

f  Wit  h  an  error — corroded  instead  of  eroded. 


Csesar  ;  but  D’Anville  considers  that  Wit- 
sand  or  Wissant,  between  Calais  and  Bou¬ 
logne,  has  a  better  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  Portus  Itius. 

Our  historical  notice  of  Calais  must  be  brief. 
Edward  I.  of  England,  about  the  year  1280, 
attempted  the  conquest  of  this  part  of  France  ; 
but  was  soon  compelled  to  relinquish  his  de¬ 
signs,  and  return  to  quell  the  insurrections  of 
his  Scottish  subjects.  These  attempts  were 
renewed  by  Edward  III.,  who,  on  August  I, 
1346-7.  invested  the  place,  and  by  means  of 
his  extensive  camp  on  the  land-side,  and  his 
fleets  round  the  entrance  to  the  port,  forced 
the  citizens  to  capitulate,  under  a  gallant  go¬ 
vernor,  named  John  de  Vienne.  The  memo¬ 
rable  conditions  of  this  surrender  are  familiar 
history,  and  the  gallant  spirit  of  Eustace  de 
St.  Pierre,  the  first  of  the  six  principal 
burghers,  whose  lives  were  required  by  Ed¬ 
ward,  have  been  commemorated  alike  by  the 
historian,  the  poet,  and  the  painter.  The 
governor,  magistrates,  and  people  of  Calais, 
made  a  glorious  defence  of  eleven  months. 
After  having  devoured  all  the  unclean  animals 
in  the  fortress,  the  poor  Cali  scans  seemed  to 
have  no  resource  left  but  that  of  devouring  each 
other  ;  and  their  efforts  either  to  raise  the  siege 
or  to  negotiate  a  peace  proved  unavailing. 
The  burgesses  offered  to  surrender  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  departing  unarmed.  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  on  the  part  of  his  master,  declared 
ransom  for  such  as  pleased  him,  and  death  to 
such  as  he  list. J  That  brave  officer,  how¬ 
ever,  and  some  of  his  colleagues  represented 
to  the  king  the  dangerous  example  to  his  own 
officers  of  such  a  punishment  being  inflicted 
for  a  faithful  defence.  “  I  will  not  be  alone 
against  you  all,”  said  the  king ;  but  tell  the 
captain  tliatsix  of  the  chief  bugesses  must 
come  forth  barefooted  and  bare  legged,  in 
their  shirts,  with  halters  about  their  necks, 
with  the  keys  of  the  town  and  castle  in  their 
hands.  Let  these  yield  themselves  piously 
to  my  will ;  the  residue  I  take  to  my  mercy.” 
The  governor  assembled  the  citizens  in  the 
market-place,  and  communicated  to  them  this 
sad  demand.  The  people,  melted  by  fears 
and  sufferings,  wept  piteously.  Eustace  de 
St.  Pierre,  the  most  eminent  of  the  citizens, 
with  a  noble  sense  of  the  duties  of  his  sta¬ 
tion,  called  out,  “  To  save  the  people,  I  will 
be  the  first  to  put  my  life  in  jeopardy.”  Five 
others  claimed  the  post  of  honour,  and  they 
were  brought  prisoners  before  Edward.  They 
fell  on  their  knees  and  besought  his  mercy. 
The  stern  barons  who  surrounded  him  were 
melted  into  tears.  He  looked  at  them  fiercely 
for  he  hated  the  people  of  Calais  who  had  so 
long  delayed  his  progress.  When  he  com¬ 
manded  their  heads  to  be  stricken  off,  he  was 
answered  by  a  cry  for  mercy.  He  sent  for 
the  hangman,  who  alone  would  execute  such 
cruel  commands.  Philippa,  his  generous 

f  Berners’s  Froissart,  cxlvi. 
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consort,  who  had  then  the  claims  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  fell  on  her  knees  and  entreated  their 
pardon.  He  looked  at  her  silently  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  said,  “Dame,  I  wish  you 
had  been  in  another  place  ;  but  I  cannot 
deny  you.’’  It  may  be  suspected  that  the 
whole  was  a  concerted  exhibition,  to  display 
the  grace  of  mercy  in  union  with  the  terrors 
of  vengeance.  Whatever  the  secret  springs 
of  action  might  be,  the  generous  aspect  of 
this  self-devoted  heroism  presents  a  striking 
picture  of  barbaric  warfare,  cheered  by  streaks 
of  light  from  those  better  principles  which 
began  to  show  themselves  among  bystanders 
and  historians.* 

In  glancing  at  the  maritime  force  which 
■was  kept  up  during  the  siege,  we  obtain 
some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  British  Navy  at 
this  period.  The  portion  before  Calais  might 
well  be  called  a  “  ‘  mighty  navy,’  though 
but  a  small  part  of  it  could  at  any  time  have 
been  employed  in  blockading  the  harbour 
and  watching  the  coast ;  for,  from  authentic 
documents,  the  number  of  vessels  is  known  to 
have  been  738,  and  the  mariners  I4,956.f 
Philip,  who  could  undertake  nothing  for  its 
relief  by  land,  made  great  efforts  to  throw  in 
supplies  by  sea.  To  prevent  this,  Edward 
erected  strong  works  between  the  town  and 
the  sea  they  were  guarded  by  archers  and 
slingers,  who  watched  the  victual-boats  night 

*  Mackintosh’s  History  of  England,  vcl.  i.  p.  299. 
— This  memorable  scene  has  been  transferred  to  can¬ 
vass  by  Bird:  and  the  picture  was  engraved  in  a 
series  of  historical  prints  published  by  Boydell. 

t  Hakluyt  has  printed  the  roll  of  the  huge  fleet  of 
Edward  III.  before  Calais,  extant  in  the  king’s  great 
wardrobe  in  London,  whereby  the  wonderful  strength 
of  England  by  sea  in  those  days  may  appear.  The 
south  fleet  consisted  of  493  sail,  and  9,630  men  ;  the 
north  of  217  sail,  4,521  men.  There  were  38  foreign 
ships,  in  which  one  from  Ireland  was  included  ;  the 
others  were,  15  from  Bayonne,  7  from  Spain,  14  fiom 
Flanders,  and  1  from  Gelderlaud  :  the  numbers  on 
board  these  foreigners  amounted  to  805.  “  The  sum 

of  expenses,  as  well  of  wages  and  prests,  as  for  the 
expenses  of  the  king’s  houses,  and  for  other  gifts  and 
rewards,  ships,  and  other  things  necessary  to  the  par¬ 
ties  of  France  and  Normandy,  and  before  Calais, 
during  the  siege  there,  as  it  appeaveth  in  the  accounts 
of  William  Notwell,  keeper  of  the  king’s  wardrobe, 
from  the  21st  day  of  April,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  said  king,  unto  the  24th  day  of  No¬ 
vember,  in  the  one-aud-twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  is 
337,051/.  9s.  4 d."— Hakluyt,  lib.  118—121. 

j  "  A  strong  castle  and  a  high,  to  close  up  the  pas¬ 
sage  by  the  sea  ;  ’  (Lord  Berners  has  not  specified  in 
his  translation  that  it  was  constructed  wholly  of 
wood  :—/['/  charpenter  un  chattel  de  lungs  mes-riens ;) 
•*  and  this  castle  was  well  fortified  with  springalles, 
bombardes,  bowes,  and  other  artillery  ;  and  in  this 
castle  were  threescore  men  of  arms,  and  two  hundred 
archers  :  they  kept  the  haven  in  such  wise,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  come  in  nor  out.” — Froissart,  cap.  144. 
•*  Then  the  king  made  all  his  navy  to  draw  along  by 
the  coast  of  the  Downs,  every  ship  well  garnished  with 
bombards,  cross-bowers,  archers,  springalles,  and 
other  artillery,  whereby  the  French  host  might  not 
pass  that  way.” — Ibid.  145.  If  this  authority  were 
sufficient,  it  would  show  that  cannon  were  used  not 
only  in  the  works,  but  on  board  the  English  ships. 
It  is  remarkable  that  theve  should  be  any  doubt  con¬ 
cerning  this,  and  that  the  first  introduction  of  such 
deadly  instruments  should  not  be  distinctly  specified 
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and  day ;  ‘  for  the  people  of  Boulogne  used 
in  little  boats  and  bylanders  to  steal  along  the 
shore  hy  night,  or  in  misty  weather.’  Once 
the  admiral  of  France  came  up,  making  a 
demonstration  as  if  he  would  engage  the 
English  fleet,  with  a  view  that  a  flotilla  of 
small  boats  meantime  might  get  into  the 
town ;  hut  the  Earl  of  Northampton  put  him 
to  flight  with  great  loss,  and  most  of  the 
boats  were  taken.  The  siege  had  continued 
more  than  six  weeks,  when  a  little  after 
Easter,  early  one  morning,  thirty  Norman 
ships  and  galleys  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
English  fleet,  victualled  the  town,  and  effected 
their  retreat  with  little  or  no  hurt.  From  that 
time  the  king  caused  the  mouth  of  the  haven 
to  be  quite  blocked  up,  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  with  eighty  tall  ships,  scoured  the 
channel  between  Calais  and  Dover.  That 
admiral  got  sight  of  twelve  Genoese  galleys, 
convoying  seventy  sail  of  stout  ships,  all  laden 
with  provisions  and  stores  for  the  garrison ; 
the  Genoese  fled  upon  his  approach,  and  the 
whole  convoy  was  taken.  The  French,  and 
the  Genoese  in  their  service,  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  idle  ;  at  several  times  during  the  siege, 
they  destroyed  or  captured  fifteen  of  Edward's 
best  ships  of  wav.  But  most  of  the  little 
relief  that  reached  the  besieged  was  introduced 
hy  two  gallant  seamen,  Marant  and  Mestreil 
hy  name,  inhabitants  of  Abbeville.  These 
brave  and  enterprising  men  ‘  often  comforted 
and  refreshed  the  Caliscans,  by  bringing  in 
to  them,  a-night’s  provision  in  light  boats, 
whereby  they  exposed  themselves  to  much 
danger,  being  often  chased ;  but  they  always 
escaped  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  dark  nights 
they  would  come  silently  in  their  small  boats 
to  the  skirts  of  the  fleet,  and  bore  holes 
through  their  big  vessels  something  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  whereby  not  a  few  men 
were  drowned,  the  ships  being  full  of  water, 
before  they  couid  find  a  leak.  The  last  hope 
of  the  garrison  failed  when  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
and  the  Lord  Walter  Manny,  on  their  way 
with  reinforcements  from  England,  intercepted 
a  French  fleet,  and  carried  in  as  prizes  the 
ships  which  were  bound  for  their  relief.’^ 

At  the  termination  of  Edward’s  splendid 
victories,  according  to  Barnes,  “  it  seemed  as 
if  the  golden  age  was  reduced  to  England, 
and  a  new  sun  begun  to  shine  in  our  horizon  ; 
so  great  riches  and  plenty,  the  usual  attend¬ 
ants  of  conquest,  being  generally  diffused 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  land.  For  there 
were  few  women  that  were  housekeepers 
within  this  land,  but  they  had  some  furniture 
of  household  that  had  been  brought  to  them 

by  the  writers  of  that  age.  Froissart’s  use  of  the 
word  bombard  is  not  sufficient  proof.  Joshua  Barnes 
(362)  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  used  ;  though, 
he  says,  that  in  a  record  of  the  fourteenth  year  ol‘  Ed¬ 
ward  III.,  six  years  before  ttie  battle  of  Cressy, 
mention  is  made  of  thirty-two  tons  of  powder.  The 
question  is,  what  that  powder  was  ? 

§  Southey’s  Naval  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  295. 
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out  of  France,  as  part  of  the  spoil :  scarce  a 
lady  or  gentlewoman  of  any  account  which 
had  not  in  her  possession  some  precious 
household  stuff,  as  rich  gowns,  beds,  counter¬ 
panes,  hangings,  linen,  silks,  furs,  cups  of 
gold  and  silver,  porcelain  and  crystal,  brace¬ 
lets,  chains  and  necklaces,  brought  from 
Caen,  Calais,  or  other  cities  beyond  sea.” 

On  the  day  of  the  surrender,  Aug.  29,  the 
principal  officers  were  put  under  arrest,  and 
the  other  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  persons  detained  for  the  purpose  of  point¬ 
ing  out  the  principal  edifices,  were  sent  out 
of  the  town ;  and,  in  their  favour  an  edict 
was  passed  by  Philip,  the  French  sovereign, 
on  the  eighth  of  September  of  the  same  year, 
determining  that  all  fines,  forfeitures,  and 
confiscations  to  the  crown,  should  be  given 
to  the  distressed  families  who  had  lost  their 
possessions  at  the  siege  of  Calais. 

Edward,  on  leaving  the  town,  appointed 
an  Italian,  named  Amieri,to  the  captainship, 
as  it  was  then  called  ;  and  the  Queen,  being 
pregnant,  remained  in  this  new  part  of  the 
kingdom,  that  her  offspring,  being  born  on 
the  territory,  should  have  a  greater  right 
thereto.  The  child,  contrary  to  her  sanguine 
hopes,  was  a  girl,  and  was  named  Margaret. 

An  interesting  locality  of  the  foregoing 
event  exists  to  this  day ;  the  tower  on  which 
the  telegraph  is  now  erected,  being,  it  is  said, 
that  from  which  the  inhabitants  received 
their  summons  to  surrender. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  English  crown, 
Calais  became  a  thriving  place,  and  the  seat 
of  a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  which  was 
drawn  away  from  Middleburgh,  in  Zealand. 

For  two  hundred  years  and  more  had  the 
English  flag  waved  from  the  battlements  of 
Calais,  when  in  January  155S,  the  French 
monarch  (Philip  the  Second,)  collected  a 
considerable  army,  which  advanced,  under 
the  command  of  the  celebrated  due  de  Guise 
to  deprive  the  English  of  Calais,  the  only 
remaining  fragment  of  the  Plantaganet  mo¬ 
narchy  which  had  once  comprehended  the 
moiety  of  France.  The  garrison  of  the  town 
amounted  only  to  800  men,  aided  by  200 
townsmen ;  and  the  whole  population  within 
the  walls  was  4,200.  The  due  de  Guise, 
having  surprised  and  mastered  the  outposts 
made  a  feint  of  preparing  for  an  assault,  by 
a  cannonade  which  destroyed  part  of  the  walls. 
He  really  contemplated  the  capture  of  the 
castle  which  commanded  the  town.  Scarcely 
had  he  turned  his  artillery  against  the  castle, 
when  it  was  evacuated  by  the  garrison,  who 
relied  upon  the  efficacy  of  u  stratagem. 
They  placed  several  barrels  of  gunpowder 
tinder  the  castle,  and  connected  them  with 
the  place  whither  they  had  retired  by  a 
train,  to  which  they  were  to  set  fire  as  soon 
as  the  enemy  should  enter  the  keep.  Hut, 
if  we  may  believe  the  chronicler,  the  French, 
who  had  waded  through  the  ditch,  were 


so  wetted,  that  the  water,  dropping  from 
their  clothes,  damped  the  gunpowder,  pro¬ 
bably,  that  which  formed  the  train  ;  a  small 
interruption  of  which  must  have  been  fatal 
to  the  whole  project,  which  seems  also  to 
have  been  rendered  abortive  by  a  partial  ex¬ 
plosion.  Some  defence  was  made  after  this 
disastrous  occurrence.*  But,  on  the  sixth 
night  of  the  siege,  terms  of  capitulation 
were  offered  to  Guise  by  Lord  Wentworth, 
the  English  governor  of  Calais.  A  capitu¬ 
lation  was  concluded  the  next  morning,  by 
which  the  surrender  of  the  town,  with  all 
its  military  instruments  and  stores,  was  sti¬ 
pulated  ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  allowed 
to  go  where  they  listed,  except  the  governor, 
and  fifty  persons  to  be  named  by  the  Due  de 
Guise,  who  were  to  be  enlarged  only  on  the 
payment  of  ransom. 

Thus  fell  Calais,  after  a  siege  of  eight 
days  ;  and  the  dishonour  of  the  English  arms 
was  the  more  signal,  because  the  place  was 
taken  in  the  midst  of  winter,  when  the  adja¬ 
cent  ground  was  covered  with  water.  The 
town  was  cruelly  pillaged.  Lord  Grey  made 
an  obstinate  defence  of  the  small  fortress  of 
Guinea,  but  was  compelled  to  surrender,  on 
the  20th  of  January,  with  a  loss  of  800  of 
his  men,  and  after  having  slain  an  equal 
number  of  the  enemy.  From  the  small 
fortress  of  Hammes,  which  was  the  only 
place  unsubdued  in  the  English  pale,  the 
garrison  made  their  escape  by  night  over  u 
marsh.  In  the  end  of  January,  Henry  II. 
visited  Calais  in  triumph,  and  loaded  the 
Due  de  Guise  with  honours.  But  the  de¬ 
feat  was  felt  bitterly  by  the  English,  and  is 
said  to  have  hastened  the  death  of  the  Queen, 
Mary,  who,  in  her  last  moments,  said,  “  If 
you  open  me,  you  will  find  Calais  written 
on  my  heart.” 

Calais  was  next  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
under  the  Archduke  Albert,  in  1596.  The 
King  applied  to  Queen  Elizabeth  on  this 
occasion,  who  immediately  demanded  the 

•  In  Hallam’s  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Fifth 
Edition,  is  a  note  upon  this  event,  which  is  too  inte¬ 
resting  not  to  be  quoted  here.  The  learned  author 
having  referred  to  the  sufferings  of  the  lower  classes 
by  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  observes :  "  it  is  a  pain- 
ful  circumstance,  which  Froissart  and  the  contiuua- 
tor  of  Nangis  attest,  that  the  citizens  of  Calais, 
more  interesting  than  the  common  heroes  of  history, 
were  unrewarded,  and  begged  their  bread  in  misery 
throughout  France.  Villaret  contradicts  this,  on  the 
authority  of  an  ordinance  whicli  lie  has  seen  in  their 
favour.  But  that  was  not  a  time  when  ordinances 
were  very  sure  of  execution.  Vill.  t.  ix.  p.  470.  I 
must  admit  that  the  celebrated  story  of  the  six  citi¬ 
zens  of  Calais,  which  has  of  late  been  called  in  ques¬ 
tion,  receives  strong  confirmation  from  John  Villain, 
who  died  very  soon  afterwards,  1.  xii.  c.  96.  Froissart, 
of  course,  wrought  up  the  circumstances  after  his  man¬ 
ner.  In  all  the  colouring  of  his  history,  he  is  as  great 
as  Livy  ;  and  as  little  observant  of  particular  truth. 
M  de  Brequiney,  almost  the  latest  of  those  excellent 
antiquaries  whose  memoirs  so  illustrate  the  French 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  has  discussed  the  history 
of  Calais,  and  particularly  this  remarkable  portion  of 
it.  Mem,  de  lfAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  t.  1, 
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restitution  of  Calais  as  the  price  of  her  aid. 
“  You  must  excuse  me,"  answered  Henry, 
I  would  rather  be  robbed  by  my  enemies 
than  by  my  friends. *’  The  town  was  re¬ 
stored  to  France,  by  the  peace  of  Vervins, 
in  1598.  When  the  Archduke  took  the 
city,  he  gave  permission  to  the  inhabitants 
to  retire,  if  they  thought  right,  to  other 
parts  of  France  ;  all  did  so  except  two  fami¬ 
lies.  The  houses  and  goods  were  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  and  sold  by  the  Spaniards.  Upon 
the  restoration  of  the  town  to  France,  the 
inhabitants  returned,  and  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  exclude  from  all  magisterial 
offices  the  two  families  who  had  remained 
in  the  place,  and  their  descendants. 

In  1656,  France  and  England  having  been 
for  some  time  at  variance,  if  not  at  war,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  reception  granted  by  the  former 
to  the  exiled  Charles,  Spain  became  solicit¬ 
ous  to  form  a  league  with  Cromwell,  and  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  lure  to  aid  the  usurper  in  conquer¬ 
ing  Calais.  He  rejected  this  offer  ;  but,  in 
the  following  year,  the  Spaniards  made  the 
attempt  on  Calais  by  themselves,  and  were 
repulsed  by  the  inhabitants  with  a  weak 
garrison.  Soon  after,  Louis  XIV.  fell  dan¬ 
gerously  ill  at  Calais  ;  his  life  was  despaired 
of,  and  Mazarin,  his  favourite  minister,  was 
already  in  alarm,  and  making  preparations  for 
flight,  when  an  emetic  was  proposed  as  a 
remedy,  a  thing  then  unknown,  and  looked 
upon  as  unnatural  and  dangerous.  It  was 
administered,  however,  and  Louis  recovered, 
to  the  great  joy  of  his  minister. 

In  1694,  1695,  and  1696,  Calais  was  thrice 
bombarded  by  the  English  fleet,  in  the 
grand  alliance,  headed  by  William  the  Third, 
against  France. 

With  these  notices  of  the  memorable  sieges 
of  Calais  we  conclude  for  the  present.  The 
descriptive  details  of  the  town,  with  its  many 
interesting  memorials,  antiquities,  public 
buildings,  and  peculiar  customs,  will  form 
a  paper  of  no  ordinary  attraction. 


JUNE. 

The  month  of  roses  and  of  cloudless  skies 
again  returns — 

“  Child  of  the  sun,  refulgent  summer  comes.” 

He  comes  attended  by  the  sultry  hours, 

“  And  ever-fanning  breezes.” 

The  annual  flowers,  of  every  varied  form 
and  hue,  are  peering  up  to  gladden  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  florist.  Most  exhilarat¬ 
ing  are  the  opening  mornings,  when  early 
sounds  alone  are  abroad  ;  the  rapid  steps  of 
the  labourer  departing  to  his  daily  task — the 
milkmaid  pursuing  her  way  to  the  dewy 
meadows,  and  the  wagoner  hastening  to 
drive  his  team  afield.  The  toil  and  dust 
and  fret  and  turmoil  of  this  “  working-day- 
world,"  have  not  yet  begun. 

“  The  meek-ey’d  morn  appears,  mother  of  dews. 

At  first  faint-gleaming  in  the  dappled  east : 


Till  far  o'er  ether  spreads  the  widening  glow  ; 
And,  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face. 

White  break  the  clouds  away.” 

After  all  that  has  been  allowed  from  all 
time,  in  praise  of  early  rising,  the  great  gain 
to  mind,  body,  and  estate,  which  the  lauda¬ 
ble  habit  brings,  the  full  conviction  which 
has  always  been  retained  of  its  many  advan¬ 
tages,  from  the  time  when  the  wisest  of 
men  expatiated  on  the  miseries  of  the  slug¬ 
gard  ;  it  still  remains  one  of  those  virtues, 
which,  though  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
practising  daily,  is  yet  marvellougly  neglect¬ 
ed.  The  omission  of  this  admirable  sys¬ 
tem,  is,  says  a  French  writer  “  the  power 
of  dullness,  holding  you  every  morning  in 
chains,  contrary  to  the  resolutions  you  huve 
formed,  and  in  spite  of  the  reflections  you 
have  made.  I  advise  you  to  break  your 
chains  and  set  yourself  at  liberty.,>  What 
an  inviting  picture  of  morning  does  Milton 
give — 

“To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 

And  singing  startle  the  dull  night. 

From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies. 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise.” 

The  only  sound  “  of  leaves  and  fuming  rills, 
Aurora’s  fan  ’’ — 

“  Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song, 

Of  birds  on  every  bough.” 

That  chanting  poet,  and  yet  most  indolent 
of  men,  the  author  of  the  Seaso?is,  beauti¬ 
fully  exhorts,  on  the,  (to  him  most  difficult,) 
virtue  of  early  rising. 

“  Oh  !  is  there  aught  in  sleep  can  charm  the  wise  ? 
To  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  losiug  half. 

The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life. 

When  every  muse,  and  every  blooming  pleasure  is 
without 

To  bless  the  wildly  devious  morning’s  walk.” 

If  all  other  inducements  fail,  there  is  re¬ 
membrance  of  life’s  wondrous  brevity,  at  its 
longest  span  —  its  uncertainty  —  the  swift 
rushing  wings  of  Time,  hurrying  us  so  ra¬ 
pidly  down  life’s  dim,  unfailing  river.  We 
complain  of  the  shortness  of  life,  yet  neglect 
the  means  of  lengthening  it  which  is  daily 
afforded  us  :  time,  our  most  important  pos¬ 
session,  we  thriftlessly  squander,  and  com¬ 
mence  our  “  common  round,  our  daily  task,” 
long  after  the  summons  to  renewed  action 
has  been  given,  and  the  dusky  curtain  of 
night  withdrawn.  How  lovely  is  Shaks- 
peare's  picture  of  morning !  enough  to 
rouse  the  most  inveterate  sleeper  from  his 
lair  of  dullness — 

"  What  streaks. 

Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east : 

Night’s  candles  are  burut  out,  and  jocund  day. 
Stands  tip-toe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops  ; 

But  see  the  morn  in  russet  mantle  clad. 

Looks  o’er  the  peak  of  yon  high  eastern  hill.” 

The  custom  of  seizing  time  by  the  fore¬ 
lock,  appears,  however,  to  have  been  much 
more  the  practice  of  our  forefathers,  than 
in  these  days  the  late  riser  would  believe. 
It  would  afford  a  curious  subject  of  investi¬ 
gation  to  trace  the  causes,  (if  any  such 
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could  be  found,)  of  the  gradual  degeneracy 
from  the  olden  times,  when  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  for  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  to  rise 
at  an  hour  which  would  be  thought  unrea¬ 
sonably  early  by  a  milkmaid  of  the  present 
day.  Elizabeth  Grey,  afterwards  the  wife 
of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  talks  in  her 
diary,  of  “  rising  at  five  to  attend  and  over¬ 
look  Cicely  at  her  milking. ”  We  hear  of 
six  being  the  hour  for  breakfast  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  ;  yet  the  sun  knew  his  going 
down,  and  rose  as  now.  Lord  Fairfax’s 
book  of  the  household  establishment  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  states  that  “  eleven  was 
the  hour  for  dinner  and  in  1500,  “  din¬ 
ner  was  at  ten,  and  supper  at  four.”  We 
know  full  well,  that  health  of  mind  and 
body,  are  best  promoted  by  early  rising ; 
the  wise,  the  great,  and  the  good,  have  for 
the  most  part,  set  us  the  example,— those 
whose  names  rise  supreme  above  the  mass 
who  die  and  are  forgotten — those  who  have 
benefitted  and  adorned  humanity,  who  have 
“  shun’d  delights,  and  led  laborious  days,” 
have  been  distinguished  for  this  much  ne¬ 
glected,  health-bestowing  custom.  Above 
all,  our  Great  Exemplar,  during  His  abode 
on  earth,  left  us  a  rule  to  redeem  the  time 
in  His  own  practice  ;  for  we  are  told  in  more 
than  one  instance  by  His  inspired  biogra¬ 
pher,  that  “  He  rose  up  a  great  while  be¬ 
fore  day.”  Anne  R. 


THE  MONTGOLFIERS. 

[Although  the  claim  of  the  Montgolfiers 
to  the  invention  of  the  Balloon  has  been  in¬ 
cidentally  referred  to  in  one  of  our  early 
volumes,  the  following  details  of  their  first 
experiments  will  be  read  with  interest,  espe¬ 
cially  in  connexion  with  the  return  to  the 
Montgolfier  construction  described  in  our 
last  Number.  These  details  are  extracted 
from  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Balloon, 
and  exhibit  the  untiring  spirit  of  research 
which  animates  the  conductors  of  that 
popular  work — the  magnum  opus  of  cheap 
literature.] 

We  consider  him  the  inventor  of  the  bal¬ 
loon  who  raised  a  mass  of  solid  substance  to 
some  considerable  height  in  the  atmosphere. 
But  if  we  were  to  take  the  license  which  is 
so  common,  of  disputing  the  right  of  an  in¬ 
ventor  on  account  of  some  experiments  con¬ 
taining  a  principle  common  with  his  own, 
we  might  either  say  that  this  machine  has 
been  invented  from  time  immemorial,  in  the 
ascent  of  soap-bubbles,  or  we  might  cite 
Candido  Buono,  who  made  one  scale  of  a 
balance  ascend,  by  rarefying  with  a  red-hot 
iron  the  air  underneath  it.  After  Cavendish 
had  ascertained  how  much  hydrogen  weighs 
less  than  air,  it  immediately  occurred  to  Dr. 
Black,  that  a  light  substance  filled  with  the 
above-mentioned  gas,  would  rise  of  itself. 
But  he  did  not  pursue  the  idea  farther;  and 


Cavallo,  who  tried  to  put  it  in  practice  in 
the  year  1782,  could  not  succeed  in  raising, 
by  means  of  hydrogen,  any  thing  heavier 
than  a  soap-bubble.  We  shall  see  that, 
natural  as  it  might  appear  to  use  hydrogen 
for  the  purpose,  the  experiment  succeeded 
only  with  a  very  different  agent. 

Stephen  and  Joseph  de  Montgolfier  were 
paper-manufacturers  at  Annonay,  not  far 
from  Lyons.  They  had  both  studied  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  their  busi¬ 
ness  gave  them  facilities  for  procuring  large 
masses  of  light  envelopes  :  so  that  we  owe 
the  invention  of  balloons  to  one  of  two  acci¬ 
dents  ;  either  to  that  of  philosophers  being 
paper-makers,  or  to  that  of  paper-makers 
being  philosophers.  We  are  quite  in  ear¬ 
nest,  because  it  is  stated  that  the  brothers 
were  not  brought  up  to  the  above-mentioned 
business,  but  entered  upon  it  on  the  death 
of  a  third  and  elder  brother.  Struck  with 
the  notion  of  confining  something  lighter 
than  air  in  a  recipient,  as  the  means  of 
making  the  latter  ascend,  they  tried  this 
method  at  about  the  same  period  as  M.  Ca¬ 
vallo,  by  confining  hydrogen  in  paper. 
They  succeeded  to  some  extent ;  but  the 
gas  so  soon  escaped  through  the  paper, 
that  they  abandoned  the  idea  of  any  thing 
like  permanent  elevation  by  means  of  it. 
The  next  thought  which  struck  them  was, 
that  as  it  was  supposed  the  elevation  of  the 
cloulds  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  elec¬ 
tric  matter,  and  as  it  seemed  to  them  from 
some  experiments  that  electrified  bodies 
were  diminished  in  weight,  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  raise  a  surface  of  great  extent  in 
proportion  to  its  specific  gravity,  by  means 
of  electricity.  After  trying  various  methods, 
they  applied  fire  underneath  a  balloon,  not 
to  rarefy  the  inclosed  air ,  but  “  as  well  to 
increase  the  layer  (couche)  of  electric  fluid 
upon  the  vapour  in  the  vessel,  as  to  divide 
the  vapours  into  smaller  molecules,  and 
dilate  the  gas  in  which  they  are  suspended.” 
( Memoir  of  J.  Montgolfier  to  the  Academy 
of  Lyons.)  It  appears  then,  though  their 
expressions  are  somewhat  obscure,  that  they 
thought  they  were  imitating  a  cloud,  by 
electrilying  the  gases  and  vapours  contained 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  experiment  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  and  a  balloon,  of  23,000  cubic  feet 
(French)  was  raised  with  considerable  force. 
All  this  took  place  early  in  1782;  and  at 
that  time  the  electric  theory  was  stated  as 
above.  But  in  the  report  made  to  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences,  (December,  1783,)  by  the 
commission  appointed  to  examine  Montgol¬ 
fier’s  invention,  the  inventors  are  spoken  of 
as  simply  rarefying  the  air  contained  in  the 
balloon ;  probably  by  that  time  further  con¬ 
sideration  had  led  them  to  the  correct  view 
of  the  subject.  Except  a  very  slight  notice 
by  Dr.  Hutton  {Math.  Diet.),  preceded  by 
“  it  is  said,”  we  have  not  found  in  any 
English  work  an  account  of  the  first  ideas 
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of  the  Montgolfiers  ;  we  shall  therefore 
make  a  further  citation  from  their  first  me¬ 
moir. 

(<  An  organized  body  in  a  state  of  igni¬ 
tion  decomposes  air,  and  furnishes  chalky 
(craieux),  mephitic,  and  inflammable  gases. 
The  state  of  ignition  facilitates  the  union  of 
the  electric  fluid  with  this  body  of  vapour  ; 
the  heat  arising  from  combustion  is  concen¬ 
trated,  so  as  by  itself  to  dilate  the  heaviest 
of  the  gases,  and  make  it  specifically  lighter 
than  common  air  :  therefore  the  balloon 
rises,  tfcc.  It  afterwards  falls  to  the  earth, 
because  the  heat  is  dissipated,  the  vapours 
are  concentrated,  and  have  lost  a  part  of 
their  electricity.” 

The  ideas  of  J.  Montgolfier,  as  to  the 
possible  use  of  his  invention,  have  that  cha¬ 
racter  of  simplicity  and  soundness  which 
distinguish  the  philosopher  from  the  pro¬ 
jector  on  such  points.  “  Large  balloons 
might  be  employed  for  victualling  a  beseiged 
town,  for  raising  wrecked  vessels,  perhaps 
even  for  voyages,  and  certainly,  in  particular 
cases,  for  observations  of  different  kinds  ; 
for  reconnoitering  the  position  of  an  army, 
or  the  course  of  vessels  at  twenty-five  or  even 
thirty  leagues  distant,’’  &c.  One  of  these 
ideas  was  put  in  practice  at  the  battle  of 
Fleurus,  where  the  French  made  a  recon- 
noissance  and  prevented  a  surprise,  by 
means  of  a  balloon. 

The  first  public  experiment  was  made  at 
Annonay,  June  5,  1783.  The  presence  of 
the  “  Etats  Particuliers  ”  of  Vivarois  at  that 
place,  tempted  the  brothers  to  request  their 
attendance  at  an  experiment  which  they 
proposed  to  make,  without  stating  its  nature. 
At  the  appointed  time,  nothing  was  seen  in 
the  public  place  of  the  town  but  immense 
folds  of  paper  110  feet  in  circumference, 
fixed  to  a  frame,  the  whole  weighing  about 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  containing  22,000 
cubic  feet  (French  measures).  To  the 
great  astonishment  of  all,  it  was  announced 
that  this  balloon  would  be  filled  with  gas, 
and  would  rise  to  the  clouds,  which  very  few 
could  believe.  On  the  application  of  fire 
underneath,  the  mass  gradually  unfolded  and 
assumed  the  form  of  a  large  globe,  striving 
at  the  same  time  to  burst  from  the  arms 
which  held  it.  At  length  it  rose  with  great 
rapidity,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  was 
at  1,000  toises  of  elevation.  It  then  des¬ 
cribed  a  horizontal  line  of  7»200  teet  and 
gradually  sank.  This  balloon  contained 
nothing  but  heated  air,  maintained  in  a 
state  of  rarefaction  by  a  fire,  the  receptacle 
of  which  was  attached  underneath  the  globe 
of  paper,  which  had  an  orifice  opening 
downwards.  Machines  on  this  principle 
were  called  Montgolfiers ,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  hydrogen  balloons  which 
were  made  immediately  afterwards. 

The  news  of  this  phenomenon  flew  to 
Paris,  where  it  immediately  produced  an 


excitement  almost  unheard-of  before.  That 
hydrogen  could  not  have  been  used  was 
evident  from  the  description  given,  namely 
that  it  was  half  as  heavy  as  air.  It  was 
immediately  resolved  to  repeat  the  experi¬ 
ment  with  hydrogen  inclosed  in  lutestring, 
which  had  been  dipped  in  the  solution  of 
Indian  rubber.  A  subscription  was  opened 
and  the  balloon  was  ready  for  filling  on  the 
23rd  of  August.  The  gas  was  obtained  in 
the  usual  manner,  by  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  on  iron  filings.  But  the 
difficulty  of  filling  the  machine  was  very  con¬ 
siderable  :  common  air  got  in,  no  one  knew 
how.  It  was  at  last  discovered  that  a  stop 
cock  had  been  left  open  ;  the  machine  was 
again  filled,  and  on  the  2fith  was  allowed  to 
rise  100  feet,  to  which  height  it  was  con¬ 
fined  by  ropes.  On  the  27th,  it  was  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  Champs  de  Mars,  where  it 
was  abandoned  in  the  presence  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  crowd.  It  fell  five  leagues  from  Paris, 
after  being  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
the  air. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.') 


flaturaltet. 

CEPHA.LOPODOUS  FOSSIL  SHELL. 

The  specimen  here  figured,  certainly  the 
rarest  and  most  interesting  of  the  species  of 
this  genus  which  occur  in  the  London  clay, 
has  been  procured  by  Mr.  Whetherall  of 
Highgate,  from  the  railway  tunnel  at  Prim¬ 
rose  Hill.  In  the  Mineral  Conchology,  we 
find  at  tab.  1.  fig.  4,  a  representation  of  an 
imperfect  specimen  of  this  truly  elegant  fossil 
under  the  name  of  Nautilus  ziczac ;  but  Mr. 
Sowerby  does  not  notice  the  remarkable  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  chambers,  except  as  a  ready 
means  of  distinguishing  the  species.  The 
sinous  septa,  so  beautifully  shown  in  this 
specimen,  from  the  loss  of  the  external  coat, 
would  place  this  species  in  that  division  of 
fossil  multilocular  shells  to  which  the  term 
Goniatite  has  been  applied  by  Von  Buch, 
were  not  the  siphunculus  placed  along  the 
internal  margin.  The  characters  of  this  shell 
indeed  will  not  admit  of  its  being  placed  in 
either  the  genus  Nautilus  or  Ammonites,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  characters 
of  the  families  Nautilidae  and  Ammonitidae, 
in  the  article  Cephalopoda,  by  Mr.  Owen, 
recently  published  in  Todd’s  Cyclopaedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

The  following  may  be  given  as  its  charac¬ 
ters  : — 

Shell  involute  ;  inner  whorls  concealed  as 
in  Nautilus  ;  septa  with  deep,  lateral,  narrow 
sinuosities  ;  siphuncle  continuous,  marginal, 
and  internal. 

These  characters  might,  perhaps,  be 
thought  by  some  sufficiently  tangible  to 
establish  a  genus  for  the  reception  of  Nau- 
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tilus  ziczac ;  but  Mr.  Charleswoith  does  not 
consider  himself  warranted  in  so  doing, 
because  he  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
fossil  also  from  the  London  clay,  and  which 
is  figured  by  Mr.  Parkinson  ( Organic  Re¬ 
mains ,  vol.  iii.),  in  which  the  septa  are  like 
those  of  N.  ziczac,  but  the  siphuncle  is  not 
marginal.  This  specimen,  which  is  of  large 
size,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James 
De  C.  Sowerby. 


(Fossil  Nautilus,  found  at  Primrose  Hill.) 


Two  points  are  involved  in  the  history  of 
this  fossil,  and  the  other  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  which  are  well  worthy  of 
attention  (connected  with  their  zoological 
characters,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  found).  The  position  of  the  si- 
phunculus  in  the  chambered  cephalopodous 
shells  appears  to  be  of  less  value  as  a  generic 
character  than  has  been  hitherto  imagined ; 
and,  secondly,  it  seems  that  Goniatites,  or  at 
any  rate  something  very  like  them  occur  in 
the  London  clay,  a  bed  in  which  we  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not  have  anticipated  their  ex¬ 
istence. 

Although  the  true  Nautili  are  rather  plen¬ 
tifully  met  with  when  any  considerable  exca¬ 
vations  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Metropolis,  the  species  of  this  genus  are 
by  no  means  abundant  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  clay  deposit  overlying  the 
chalk.  They  are  rather  numerous  in  the 
Isle  of  Sheppy,  and  Mr.  Charleswoith  has 
occasionally  seen  very  fine  specimens  in  the 
cliffs  of  Essex  and  Suffolk ;  but  he  has  never 
detected  a  fragment  of  a  Nautilus  in  that 
rich  deposit  of  tertiary  fossils  on  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  coast,  nor  is  he  aware  that  it  ever  occurs 
there.  As  the  genus  is  unknown  in  either 
the  coralline  or  red  crag  as  a  tertiary  fossil  in 
this  country,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  clay.  Mr.  Bowerbank  has  one  specimen 
of  N.  ziczac  from  Sheppey,  and  Mr.  Sow¬ 
erby ’s  specimen  was  from  Highgate.  The 
one  figured  here  (by  far  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  the  three)  was  obtained  from  a 
labourer  at  the  Primrose  Hill  tunnel.* 

*  Mr.  Charleswoith  ;  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,  No.  10. 
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THE  SUPPER  OF  THE  DEAD. 

From  the  Memoirs  of  a  Contemporary  Lady. 

Count  Caguiostro  was  the  name  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  made  a  great  sensation  in  Paris, 
about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  He  pretended  to 
extraordinary  powers  of  divination  ;  declared 
that  he  was  upward  of  a  thousand  years  old  ; 
and  claimed  for  himself  all  the  attributes 
which  credulity  and  superstition  have  be¬ 
stowed  upon  sorcerers  and  necromancers. 
He  was  an  accomplished  man,  although  a 
thorough  rogue  and  charlatan  ;  and  he  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  odium  which  attached 
to  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  in  the  affair 
of  the  diamond  necklace,  in  which  that 
august  lady  was  a  victim  and  not  an  accom¬ 
plice.  Several  interesting  stories  are  related 
of  this  greatest  of  modern  rogues  ;  we  select 
the  following  as  a  specimen,  from  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  a  public  character  recently  deceased. 

It  was  in  1785  that  the  re-appearance  of 
Cagliostro  was  made  public.  Rumours  were 
immediately  rife  that  there  existed  a  secret, 
gathered  from  the  magic  lore  of  ancient 
Egypt,  by  means  of  which  people  could  com¬ 
municate  with  the  creatures  of  the  other 
world.  Some  persons  confidently  asserted 
that  they  had  supped  with  the  most  celebra¬ 
ted  females  of  antiquity.  On  this  subject  I 
will  relate  what  was  stated  by  the  hapless 
Marechal  Duke  de  Noailles,  whose  scrupulous 
regard  for  veracity  needs  no  guarantee.  He 
was  at  my  house  in  company  with  the  Bishop 
of  Arras,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  Car¬ 
dinal  dela  Rochefoucauld,  the  Dukede  Sully, 
the  Marquis  de  Saucoart,  Madame  d’  Aube- 
terre,  Madame  de  Castellane,  and  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  de  Roche- Aymon,  who,  as  well  as 
myself,  was  a  lady  of  the  queen’s  bed-cham¬ 
ber. 

It  was  in  June,  1782.  For  some  time 
previously  1  had  expressed  a  desire  to  the 
grard  almoner  to  see  the  Count  de  Cagliostro, 
when  he  should  be  working  any  important 
experiment.  Prince  Louis  told  me  that  he 
would  not  forget  me  when  the  next  supper  of 
the  dead  was  to  be  given.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  June,  I  received  a  note  to  this  effect : 

My  lord  marechal— I  have  not  forgotten  my 
promises  ;  and  1  have  to  invite  you  this  evening  to 
sup  with  whomsoever  you  please.  I  will  be  answer- 
able  that  the  cheer  is  good,  but  will  not  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  guests.  Make  up  your  miud  who  you 
would  wish  to  have,  for  it  is  essential  that  you  should 
bring  somebody. — I  have  the  honour,  etc. 

The  hour  of  meeting  was  mentioned  in 
the  postcript.  It  was  at  the  Palais  Royal,  in 
the  grand  ^almoner’s  own  apartment.  The 
Chevalier  de  Bouffler,  the  Prince  of  Nassau, 
the  lawyer  Gerbier,  M.  d’Espremenil,  the 
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host  and  myself  were  the  company.  We 
were  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  spirit  of  the  conversation  did  not 
flag.  Prince  Louis  took  occasion  to  observe 
that  he  expected  the  Count  Cagliostro. 

When  this  personage  made  his  appearance 
our  curiosity  was  on  the  tip-toe.  He  was 
magnificently  dressed  ;  his  air  was  grave ; 
his  manners  solemn :  and  his  whole  de¬ 
meanour,  altogether  majestic,  had  a  particular 
effect  upon  us.  as  we  all  looked  upon  him  as 
little  better  than  a  charlatan.  He  did  not 
talk  much,  and  appeared  at  intervals  to  be 
absorbed  in  deep  and  all  absorbing  meditation. 
At  three  quarters  past  eleven  he  started,  and 
addressing  us  collectively,  he  said,  “  Gentle¬ 
men,  will  you  favour  me  with  the  names  of 
the  guests  you  wish  to  invite.” 

He  then  took  a  scrap  of  virgin  parchment, 
a  new  pen  which  he  dipped  in  a  crimson 
liquid,  and  waited  while  we  dictated  the 
names  we  had  selected.  Prince  Louis,  im¬ 
pelled  by  his  princely  and  prelatic  haughti¬ 
ness,  spoke  the  first ;  at  which  the  Chevalier 
de  Boufflers  said  to  me  in  a  tone  sufficiently 
loud  to  be  heard  by  all  the  standers-by — 
“  Only  observe  the  prince’s  absence  of  mind  : 
he  forgets  that  he  is  in  his  own  house.” 

The  grand  almoner,  whom  this  observation 
brought  to  his  recollection,  chose  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  Duperron  ;  Joan  of  Arc  was  mentioned 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers  ;  the  Prince  of 
Nassau  wished  to  see  Caesar;  Cicero  was  the 
beau  ideal  of  Gerbier,  the  lawyer;  the  Coun¬ 
sellor  d’Espremenil  wished  Cataline  to  form 
part  of  the  company ;  and  I  expressed  my 
earnest  desire  that  the  great  constable  Anne 
de  Montmorency  should  be  invited  in  my 
name. 

When  all  these  names  were  written,  the 
Count  de  Cagliostro  set  fire  to  a  chafing  dish 
filled  with  tow  saturated  with  spirits  of  wine, 
and  threw  into  it  the  scroll  of  parchment, 
enveloped  with  white  wax.  When  the  flame 
had  consumed  this  document,  a  strong  but 
balsamic  odour  perfumed  the  apartment. 

The  clock  struck  twelve.  The  folding- 
doors  of  the  diningroom  opened  by  themselves, 
and  a  mysterious  illumination  lit  the  room. 
The  chandelieis  were  made  to  represent  the 
forms  of  certain  celestial  signs.  There  were 
thirteen  plates  and  thirteen  chairs,  while  we 
were  only  seven.  Prince  Louis,  who  was 
now  ceremoniously  attentive  to  all  the  obser¬ 
vances  of  society,  made  us  precede  him.  I 
entered  first,  then  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  de 
Boufflers,  d’Espremenil  and  the  lawyer, 
while  he  brought  up  the  rear.  The  door 
closed  upon  us,  and  we  sat  down.  •  No  ser¬ 
vants  attended. 

Suddenly  the  door  of  the  room  we  had  left 
was  flung  open,  with  an  abruptness  which 
made  us  all  start.  A  female  presented  her¬ 
self.  Her  stature  was  of  the  ordinary  height; 
her  cheeks  round  and  rosy  ;  her  eyes  flashed, 


and  there  was  something  heavenly  in  her 
smile.  It  was  Joan  of  Arc.  Her  dress  was 
half  peasant  and  half  warlike — exceedingly 
becoming,  but  bearing  no  resemblance  to 
those  which  she  wears  in  the  portrait.  We 
remaked  upon  her  mail  petticoat,  the  azure 
escutcheon  presented  to  her  by  Charles  the 
Seventh,  together  with  a  silver  sword,  with 
its  golden  hilt,  wreathed  with  fleurs-de-lis  of 
gold.  The  greatest  of  the  Caesars  came  next 
to  her.  We  knew  him  at  once  by  his  bald 
head,  covered  with  laurels,  and  by  the  gravity 
and  simplicity  of  his  air.  The  third  who 
appeared  was  the  elegant  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero.  I  see  him  still  wrapt  up  in  his  toga 
and  mantle.  His  look  was  acute  and  pierc¬ 
ing;  and  round  his  neck  I  noticed  a  red  line, 
which  brought  to  recollection  that  after  the 
assassins  had  cut  off  his  head  they  fixed  it  on 
the  rostrum  in  the  forum,  the  scene  of  his 
greatest  triumphs.  Cardinal  Duperron  was 
the  next  guest ;  covered  to  the  neck  with  his 
scarlet  cossack,  and  carrying  his  cardinal’s 
hat ;  his  beard  was  long  and  bushy,  and  his 
physiognomy  indicated  the  fineness  of  his 
genius.  After  him  came  Cataline,  fierce  and 
melancholy;  a  shiver  came  over  him  as  he 
saw  Cicero  and  Caesar  sitting  together ;  and 
he  knashed  his  teeth  at  the  former,  who  had 
been  the  occasion  of  his  defeat  and  death. 
Cagliostro  held  forth  his  star-studded  wand 
toward  the  haughty  patrician,  who  sank  into 
a  sullen  gloominess,  which  did  not  leave  him 
during  the  repast.  During  this  interval  the 
majestic  figure  of  the  constable,  Anne  de 
Montmorency,  advanced.  One  hand  was 
supported  by  his  gigantic  sword,  the  edge  of 
which  was  indented  like  a  saw,  by  the  num¬ 
berless  blows  it  had  dealt ;  in  the  other  hand 
he  held  a  rosary  of  lapis  lazuli,  strung  with 
medals,  agnus  dei,  and  small  relics.  He 
walked  totteringly ;  his  eyes  were  steadily 
fixed  upon  Caesar  ;  as  he  passed  thfe  two  cardi¬ 
nals  he  shrugged  his  shoulders;  and  when  he 
seated  himself  by  my  side,  he  honoured  me 
w'ith  an  obliging  bow. 

The  sight  of  these  extraordinary  person¬ 
ages  deprived  us  of  all  inclination  to  eat.  We 
all  of  us  had  the  same  thought — to  touch 
them,  in  order  to  be  assured  whether  they 
were  opaque  bodies  or  phantoms — but  we 
dared  not.  More  daring  than  the  others,  and 
under  the  pretext  cf  helping  my  lord  the 
constable,  to  unbuckle  his  rapier,  I  took  hold 
of  the  hilt — an  electric  shock,  agonizingly 
painful,  nearly  shook  my  arm  out  of  its  socket, 
so  that  I  had  no  inclination  to  renew  the 
experiment ;  besides,  such  an  expression 
came  over  the  features  of  Messire  Anne,  that 
my  only  care  was  to  protect  myself,  in  case 
he  should  commence  hostilities.  All  this 
time  not  a  word  was  spoken,  and  the  full 
plates  were  untouched.  Count  Cagliostro, 
wishing  to  enliven  the  company,  turned 
toward  Joan  of  Arc. 
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“  Lady,”  said  he,  “  is  it  true  that  you 
were  not  burned  to  death  at  Rouen,  as  the 
Armoise  family  assert  ;  for  you  know,  they 
pretend  that  subsequent  to  the  alleged  date 
of  your  death,  you  were  married  to  one  of 
their  young  men.” 

The  august  virgin  smiled,  and  the  tone  of 
her  voice  thrilled  through  us,  as  she  said  : 

“  Do  not  remove  the  disgrace  of  my  murder 
from  the  English  ;  it  is  a  spot  which  they 
can  never  whiten.” 

“  By  heaven  !”  interposed  the  great  con¬ 
stable,  “  I  never  yet  killed  or  hanged  an 
Englishman,  but  with  the  intention  of  offer¬ 
ing  him  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  your  memory, 
noble  virgin  and  gallant  girl.” 

Julius  Caesar  interrupted  this  compliment 
by  saying  to  Cicero:  “  Tullius,  these  Gauls 
whom  I  employed  myself  in  defeating  for  ten 
years,  have  made  a  pretty  figure  in  history 
since  our  time.” 

“  Emperor,”  rejoined  the  constable, 
t(  they  have  more  than  once  defeated  the 
Romans  ;  and  Charles  the  eighth,  our  well- 
beloved  king,  entered  Rome  itself,  with 
vizor  lowered,  and  holding  his  lance  erect, 
against  his  right  thigh,  in  sign  of  conquest.” 

“  That  was  because  Csesar  was  no  longer 
there,”  said  the  eloquent  orator. 

“  Or  rather  because  the  French  were 
there,”  replied  the  patriot  constable. 

Caesar  made  no  reply,  but  smiled  with  so 
much  disdain  that  I  was  mortified  ;  but  1 
dared  not  interfere  in  the  dispute.  Cardi¬ 
nal  Duperron,  who  was  anxious  to  speak, 
said : 

“  Come,  sirs,  let  us  live  together  in  peace 
since  heaven  has  forbidden  war.” 

“  Duperron,  my  friend,”  observed  Anne 
impatiently  and  ironically,  “  would  it  not 
better  become  you  to  be  silent  when  our 
Lord  Julius  Csesar  is  speaking  ?  I  am  sure 
you  have  talked  enough  during  your  life 
without  any  good  resulting  from  it.” 

“  Oh  !  friend  of  the  king,”  answered 
Cardinal  Duperron  without  manifesting  any 
ill -humour,  “  you  talk  rather  too  often 
about  your  battles.  But  we  always  took 
especial  care  never  to  ask  your  advice  in 
council.  But,  do  not  let  us  quarrel  during 
the  few  hours  we  are  permitted  to  remain 
on  earth.” 

Thereupon,  the  constable  turning  upon 
Csesar,  whom  he  saluted  as  imperator ,  an¬ 
swered  him  if  he  knew  what  a  cardinal  was, 
or  could  guess  the  use  of  one  ;  and  here 
commenced  a  not  very  edifying  conversation 
in  which  Cicero  joined.  The  excitement 
became  somewhat  oppressive  when  Cagli- 
ostro  waved  his  starry  wand.  Five  of  the 
phantoms  instantly  rose,  and  passed  quickly 
into  the  saloon  without  taking  leave  ;  one 
only  remained  at  the  table :  it  was  Cataline. 

“Do  you  not  understand  me?”  said  Cag- 
liostro  to  him. 

*•  What  is  the  use  of  my  going,”  answered 


he,  “  when  I  shall  so  soon  be  wanted  back  ? 
Duval  d’Espremenil,”  added  the  spectre, 
turning  to  the  counsellor  of  the  parliament, 
“  my  soul  is  in  your  bosom,  you  walk  in  my 
footsteps,  but  you  will  go  farther  than  me  ; 
but  like  me  you  will  die  by  the  hand  of  the 
curnifex  or  in  a  broil.” 

So  saying  he  rose,  glanced  a  scowl  of 
awful  malignity  upon  his  neighbours,  and 
went  the  same  way  as  the  others.  As  for 
us  we  continued  motionless,  more  particu¬ 
larly  myself  to  whom  this  cursed  Cataline 
had  predicted,  as  he  went  out,  that  1  should 
meet  the  same  fate  as  the  impetuous  and 
audacious  parliamentarian. 

Our  guests  from  the  other  world  being 
gone,  we  left  the  table  without  eating,  and 
returned  in  silence  to  the  saloon  ;  Count 
Cagliostro  made  us  promise  not  to  disclose 
this  event  for  a  limited  period,  unless  to 
make  proselytes  to  his  creed. 

“  And  who  do  you  believe  you  supped 
with?”  I  asked — •“  with  genuine  phantoms, 
or  clever  pantomimes  ?” 

“  I  am  convinced,  madam,  that  the  whole 
was  a  thorough  illusion.” 

“  In  what  way  ?” 

“  I  am  convinced  we  were  cheated,  but 
the  address  with  which  it  was  done,  was 
masterly.  I  seem  to  see  them  still  gliding 
rather  than  walking ;  and  for  a  million  of 
francs  I  would  not  expose  myself  to  another 
trial  of  the  same  kind.” — From  the  French. 
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RATIONALE  OF  EATING  AND  DRINKING. 

( From  a  clever  paper  entitled  “  Physical  Effects  of 

Moral  Agents  on  the  Health  of  Man,”  by  Dr. 

Richard  Burke ;  in  the  Metropolitan.') 

I  have  long  thought  that  the  prevailing  sin 
with  writers  on  popular  medicine  and  die¬ 
tetics  was  their  unqualified  censure  of  eat¬ 
ing,  to  which  they  invariably  ascribe  the 
endless  variety  of  diseases  to  which  w'e  are 
all  heirs.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  ex¬ 
cesses  in  eating,  like  excesses  in  any  other 
way,  are  pregnant  with  evil,  but  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  it  is  the  great  aggra¬ 
vating  cause.  Those  writers,  in  support  of 
their  views,  have  carefully  hunted  out  cases 
of  longevity,  where  individuals  have  lived 
long  on  coarse  and  scanty  diet.  To  the 
poor  dyspeptic  they  point  out  the  cheering 
prospect  of  a  green  old  age  by  the  long 
lives  of  the  early  Christians,  who  fled  from 
persecution  to  the  desert.  Saint  Anthony, 
they  tell  us,  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
on  bread  and  water  ;  James,  the  hermit,  a 
hundred  and  four ;  Arsenius,  a  hundred 
and  twenty,  fifty  of  which  he  passed  in  the 
desert.  I  will  now  only  say,  that,  admit¬ 
ting  the  fact  of  longivity',  I  differ  widely 
from  the  conclusion  to  which  they  would 
have  the  world  come,  namely,  that  low  diet 
alone  will  enable  us  to  live  a  long  and 
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heulthy  life.  To  me  it  appears,  that  a  tact  with  the  secreting  textures  of  the 
powerful  cause  of  this  long  life  was  the  per-  stomach,  which  is  an  indispensible  step  in 
feet  tranquillity  of  mind  which  they  enjoy-  the  process  of  digestion.  But  suppose  the 
ed,  removed,  as  they  were,  from  the  ex-  other  organs  in  a  state  of  healthy  action, 
hausting  pursuits  of  social  life.  All  in-  what  use  is  it,  when  the  stomach  can  no 
stances  of  long  life  have  been  found  to  be  longer  perform  its  part  in  the  mystery  of 
passed  in  retirement,  where  the  energies  of  digestion  ?  Nature  intended  that  all  our  or- 
mind  have  not  been  worn  out  by  the  specu-  gans  should  perform  certain  distinct  func- 


lations  of  a  busy  world.  Parr,  who  lived  to 
the  age  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  re¬ 
tirement,  on  old  cheese,  coarse  bread,  small 
beer,  and  whey,  died  shortly  after  he  mixed 
in  the  bustle  of  London.  Let  us  but  keep 
the  mind  at  ease,  and  we  may  live  long 
enough ;  but,  alas  !  how  few  of  us  can 
effect  this  !  our  position  in  the  order  of 
creation  will  ever  keep  us  in  a  state  of  spe¬ 
culating  uncertainty,  under  which  the  mind 
must  sooner  or  later  give  way. 

For  myself,  I  am  disposed  to  charge  on 
the  quantity  of  fluids,  rather  than  the  solids, 
which  we  take  into  our  stomachs,  much  of 
the  mischief  which  some  writers  ascribe  to 
over-eating.  Under  fluids  I  include  not 
only  spirituous  liquors,  but  all  of  every  kind 
and  denomination.  Few  are  aware  of  the 
amount  of  injury  inflicted  on  the  stomach 
by  those  fashionable  mixtures,  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee,  which,  with  every  order  of  society,  con¬ 
stitute  our  most  important  meal. — breakfast. 
The  flabby,  flaccid  state  which  these  warm 
fluids  induce,  in  the  membranes  of  the 
stomach,  completely  unfits  them  for  the 
purposes  which  nature  intended.  In  this 
condition  the  food  remains  unchanged  in 
the  stomach,  and  no  change  which  it  may 
undergo  in  any  other  stage  can  neutralize 
the  evils  of  the  first.  To  combat  this,  we 
should  reduce  the  quantity  of  our  drink,  al¬ 
lowing  the  secreting  processes  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  apparatus  to  supply  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  fluid  which,  only,  can  minister  to 
the  healthy  action  of  chymification.  The 
stomach,  no  longer  macerated  in  the  mass 
of  fluids  usually  introduced,  now  affords  a 
more  natural  secretion,  allowing,  at  the 
same  time,  additional  space  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  fresh  nutritious  matter.  Half  a 
pint  of  fluid,  or  thereabouts,  in  divided  por¬ 
tions,  is  as  much,  I  think,  as  any  one  re¬ 
quires  at  a  meal.  An  hour  or  two  after  a 
similar  quantity,  of  something  slightly  sti¬ 
mulating,  may  be  taken.  Perhaps  a  cup  of 
strong  coffee, — observe  1  mean  coffee ,  not 
coffee  water ,  which  is  too  often  mistaken 
for  it.  At  this  meal  it  is  always  better  to 
take  the  coffee  without  milk,  which  obtunds 
the  agreeable  stimulating  properties  of  this 
berry.  Under  this  plan  the  digestion  will 
be  easy,  and  performed  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  it  can  possibly  be  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  drinking,  when  the  little  solid 
food  which  we  take  is  kept  floating  in  the 
mass  of  liquids  introduced.  Until  these  are 
absorbed,  or  removed  by  some  other  pro¬ 
cess,  the  solid  matter  cannot  come  in  con- 


tions,  but  in  this  arrangement  she  made  it  a 
sine  qua  non  that  they  should  receive  a  re¬ 
gular  daily  supply  of  good  blood.  The 
stomach  is  the  organ  where  the  first  and 
most  important  step  is  taken  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  blood.  If  it  be  in  a  healthy 
condition,  all  may  go  on  well,  but  if  dis¬ 
eased,  us  nine  out  of  ten  are,  then,  indeed, 
the  other  organs,  however  healthy  they  be, 
which  were  designed  to  complete  the  act  of 
sanguification,  are  altogether  powerless. 
But  the  mischief  does  not  end  here.  These 
organs,  deprived  of  their  natural  excitant, 
good  blood,  will  now  take  on  diseased  ac¬ 
tion  ;  for  it  is  a  law  in  the  animal  economy 
of  man,  that  no  organ,  however  small  or  un¬ 
important,  can  be  deranged  for  any  time, 
without  involving  others.  There  is  another 
highly  important  fact,  which  we  should 
never  for  a  moment  forget — that  too  small 
a  supply  of  food  begets  disease  as  certain  as 
too  large.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

I  will  not  specify  any  particular  articles 
of  diet ;  every  one  is  acquainted,  by  books 
on  dietetics,  with  all  that  is  convertible,  in 
the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king¬ 
doms,  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  man.  Let 
every  one’s  own  feelings  direct  him  on  this 
point.  Whatever  course  is  attended  with 
an  increase  of  muscular  energy,  and  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  mind,  is  confirmation  strong  as  holy 
writ,  that  it  may,  and  ought  to  be,  perse¬ 
vered  in.  For  the  dyspeptic  invalid,  I  have 
long  thought  that  the  usual  breakfast  hour 
was  too  early.  Habit  induces  them  to  go 
through  the  formula  of  a  breakfast,  which  I 
am  sure  nine  out  of  ten  feel  no  inclination 
for.  To  this  class  I  would  prescribe,  early, 
a  small  cup  of  strong  coffee,  with  an  equal 
portion  of  milk,  cold  and  fresh,  which,  with 
a  small  cut  of  dry  toast,  would  be  much 
more  agreeable  to  weak,  delicate  stomachs, 
than  the  present  mode  of  eating  by  rule. 
At  eleven  or  half-past,  I  should  advise  a 
good  nutritious  dejeuner ,  consisting  of  hot 
plain-dressed  meat,  with  eggs  ;  these  latter 
are  more  nutritious  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  I  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  the 
use  of  hot  tea  at  this  meal ;  if  it  must  be 
had,  it  should  be  taken  lukewarm.  The 
dinner  should  consist  of  a  fair  proportion  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  with  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  wine,  port  or  sherry  ; 
the  former  I  generally  prescribe.  Invalids 
must  carefully  avoid  taking  large  drinks  of 
any  kind  during  dinner.  The  stomach  with 
them  is  already  too  flaccid  ;  fluids  will  but 
increase  this  infirmity.  Some  light  supper 
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is  always  necessary,  but  it  should  be  of  the 
farinaceous  kind  ;  and  the  drink  at  this  time 
may  be  some  weak  but  agreeable  stimulus, 
so  as  to  impart  a  gentler  impulse  to  the 
stomach  to  complete  the  process  of  dinner 
digestion.  The  prevailing  evil  with  these 
is  obstinate  constipation,  a  natural  and  ne¬ 
cessary  consequence  of  the  general  muscu¬ 
lar  debility,  which  extends  even  to  the  mus¬ 
cular  coats  of  the  intestines.  Much  of  this 
distressing  complaint  may  be  obviated  by  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  vegatable  part  of 
our  diet.  Vegetables,  we  know,  are  gene¬ 
rally  proscribed  from  the  table  of  the  dys¬ 
peptic,  and  doctors  pronounce  them  as  diffi¬ 
cult  of  digestion.  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
in  the  present  mode  of  dessing  vegetables, 
they  are  unwholesome  ;  but  that  they  are 
essentially  unwholesome,  is  what  1  firmly 
deny.  Let  them  be  boiled,  or  dressed  to  a 
pulpy  state,  and  they  constitute  some  of  the 
most  nutritious  articles  of  diet.  In  this 
state  the  digestion  is  not  disturbed  by  the 
extrication  of  the  gaseous  products,  which 
usually  attend  under  the  present  half-boiled 
condition.  Yet,  with  the  most  assiduous 
attention  to  diet  and  regimen,  it  is  often  im¬ 
possible  to  regulate  the  bowels.  In  this 
state,  when  organic  disease  does  not  exist, 
the  maxim  of  Lord  Bacon  is  deserving  at¬ 
tention  :  “  Nihil  magis  conducit  ad  sanita- 
tem  et  longsevitatem,  quam  crebrae  et  do- 
mesticae  purgationes.” 
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{Concluded  from  page  350.) 

[With  a  few  more  extracts  from  the  admira¬ 
ble  criticism  on  the  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery,  our  notice  of  this  entertaining  work 
must  cease,  although  we  have  but  journeyed 
through  the  first  volume.  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  we  can  only  tell  the  reader  that  they 
contain  visits  to  the  finest  Picture  Galleries 
in  England,  and  discriminating  estimates  of 
their  gerns  ;  interspersed  with  very  avtistical 
sketches  of  the  delightful  country  through 
which  the  Author  journeyed.] 

Pictures  by  Claude ,  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Of  Claude  Lorraine,  the  favourite  painter 
of  the  English,  who,  for  the  noble  and  pure 
taste  of  his  compositions,  may  be  called  the 
Raphael,  and  for  his  art  in  the  distribution  of 
the  lights,  his  refined  attention  to  the  aerial 
perspective,  the  Correggio  of  landscape 
painting,  the  gallery  contains  admirable 
works  of  different  periods,  and  of  various 
kinds  of  composition. 

There  are  here  three  of  those  sea  ports  in 
which,  besides  the  sea,  there  is  hardly  any 
thing  but  magnificent  buildings,  ships,  and 
in  general  a  great  number  of  figures.  As 
the  architecture  of  the  buildings  is  often  by 


no  means  happy,  the  linear  perspective  not 
always  correct,  the  figures  in  part  ill  drawn, 
and  partly  not  in  due  proportion,  with  res¬ 
pect  to  size,  to  the  other  parts,  these  pictures 
are  not  among  those  in  which  Claude  appears 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  In  them  the  chief 
charm  consists  in  the  effect  of  light  and 
shade ;  but  this  is  frequently  magical  in 
the  highest  degree  in  these  pictures ;  for 
the  sun,  which  is  for  the  most  part  taken 
soon  after  its  rise  from  the  ocean,  or  shortly 
before  its  setting,  affords,  by  the  contrast  of 
brilliant  lights  and  dark  cross-shades,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  gradual  degredation  from  the 
bold  fore-ground  to  the  remote  indistinct  dis¬ 
tance. 

The  most  beautiful  picture  of  this  kind 
that  I  know,  is  the  third,  painted  for  his 
patron,  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  representing 
the  embarkation  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
The  effect  of  the  morning  sun  on  the  sea, 
the  waves  of  which  run  high,  and  on  the 
masses  of  building  which  adorn  the  shore, 
and  produce  the  most  striking  contrast  of 
light  and  shade,  is  sublimely  poetical.  The 
water  has  extraordinary  depth  and  liquidness ; 
the  execution  very  solid,  and  the  finishing 
very  careful,  and  at  the  same  time  free,  com¬ 
bining  the  distinctness  of  the  forms  in  the 
fore-ground  with  the  tenderest  degradation  to 
the  back  ground,  and  the  most  delicate  har¬ 
mony  of  the  whole.  Here  the  master  appears 
in  all  his  glory.  It  is  marked  “  Clavde 
Ge.  I.  V.  faict.  povr  son  Altesse  le  Dvc 
de  Bovillon,  anno  1648.”  On  canvass, 
four  feet  eleven  inches  high,  six  feet  seven 
inches  wide.  (Angerstein.  The  latter  pur¬ 
chased  it  of  the  picture-dealer  Erard  at 
Paris.) 

[The  Doctor  having  objected  to  the  gross¬ 
ness  of  Rubens’s  allegory  of  Peace,  Wisdom, 
and  Valour,  in  the  National  Gallery,  adds  :] 

But  then  these  figures,  with  two  other 
women  and  children,  are  among  the  finest 
things  that  Rubens  ever  painted,  for  the 
beauty  of  the  heads,  the  feeling  of  nature  in 
the  careful  execution,  the  fulness  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  bright,  gold  tone  of  the  flesh. 

[Of  another  of  Rubens’s  pictures :] 

A  large  landscape,  in  the  style  of  the 
Going  to  Market  at  Windsor,  but  still  richer, 
shows,  as  in  a  magic  mirror,  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  Brabant  in  its  luxuriant  verdure, 
illumined  by  the  morning  sun.  Everything 
that  art  can  effect  by  single  trees,  by  sha¬ 
dows  of  clouds,  to  produce  variety  in  an 
extensive  level  surface,  is  done  here,  and  the 
execution  so  minute,  that  the  trees  are  ani¬ 
mated  by  singing  birds  ;  the  landscape  is 
likewise  enlivened  by  numerous  figures  of 
men  and  animals.  From  the  Balbi  Palace 
at  Genoa.  (On  canvass,  four  feet  six  and  a 
half  inches  high,  seven  feet  nine  inches 
wide.  Sir  George  Beaumont.) 
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[Of  a  Rembrandt, — ] 

A  Woman,  by  no  means  handsome,  wad¬ 
ing  through  a  piece  of  water,  and  raising 
her  clothes  a  little,  that  they  may  not  be¬ 
come  wet,  is,  considered  as  a  painting,  per¬ 
haps  the  finest  of  all  the  six  pictures.  This 
impasto — these  tenderly  blended  middle  tints 
in  which  the  fleshy  parts  are  modelled,  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  wonderful  mechanical  skill 
of  Correggio,  and  prove  the  great  affinity  of 
these  two  eminent  colourists  in  this  point, 
however  different  in  other  respects  was  the 
course  they  pursued.  Marked  with  the 
name  of  the  master,  and  the  date  1644. 
(On  panel  two  feet  high,  one  foot  six  and  a 
quarter  inches  wide.  Carr. 

Merits  of  Cuyp . 

In  greatness  of  design,  knowledge  of 
aerial  perspective,  combined  with  the  great¬ 
est  glow  and  warmth  of  the  misty  or  serene 
atmosphere,  Cuyp  stands  unrivalled,  and 
takes  the  same  place  for  Dutch  scenery  as 
Claude  Lorraine  for  the  Italian,  so  that  he 
might  justly  be  called  the  Dutch  Claude. 
In  the  manner  of  the  impasto,  the  breadth, 
and  freedom,  and  execution,  he  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  resemblance  to  Rem¬ 
brandt.  In  the  picture  here,  the  bright 
gold  tone  of  the  morning  light  is  reflected 
in  the  clear  river,  which  flows  through  the 
slightly  varied  ground.  In  the  foreground, 
two  cows  are  reposing,  a  shepherdess  is  in 
conversation  with  a  horseman,  about  her  a 
flock  of  sheep  and  three  dogs.  The  whole 
breathes  coolness,  cheerfulness,  and  rural 
tranquillity.  (On  canvass,  four  feet  four  in¬ 
ches  high,  six  feet  six  inches  wide.  Anger- 
stein.) 

Hogarth's  Marriage  a  la  mode. 

Of  Hogarth’s  paintings  there  are  here 
the  six  pictures  of  his  Marriage  a  la  Mode, 
in  my  opinion  the  most  ingenious  and  the 
most  successful  of  his  series.  Those  pic¬ 
tures  are  so  well  known  by  the  engravings, 
and  the  witty  descriptions  of  Lichtenberg, 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  enter 
into  a  particular  account  of  them.  The  old 
and  new  history  of  the  lofty,  but  hollow, 
genealogical  tree,  with  the  dirty,  but  well- 
filled  money-bag,  with  its  consequences,  is 
here  represented  with  a  most  extraordinary 
profusion  of  invention,  observation,  humour, 
and  dramatic  power.  But  what  surprised 
me  is  the  eminent  merit  of  these  works  as 
paintings,  since  Hogarth’s  own  countryman, 
Horace  Walpole,  says,  he  had  but  little 
merit  as  a  painter.  All  the  most  delicate 
shades  uf  his  humour  are  here  marked  in 
his  heads  with  consummate  skill  and  free¬ 
dom,  and  every  other  part  executed  with 
the  same  decision,  and  for  the  most  part 
with  ease.  Though  the  colouring  on  the 
whole,  and  the  pictures,  as  they  are  almost 
wholly  painted  in  dead  colours,  with  hardly 


any  glazing,  have  more  the  look  of  distem¬ 
per  than  of  oil  paintings,  the  colouring  of 
the  flesh  is  often  powerful :  and  the  other, 
very  broken,  are  disposed  with  so  much  re¬ 
fined  feeling  for  harmonious  effect,  that  in 
colouring,  they  stand  in  a  far  higher  rank 
than  numerous  productions  of  the  most 
modern  English  School,  with  all  glaring 
inharmonious  colours.  Only  the  fifth  pic¬ 
ture,  the  Death  of  the  Husband,  has  lost  its 
chiaroscuro  by  turning  dark.  For  these 
six  pictures  Hogarth  received  only  the  mise¬ 
rable  pittance  ol  110/.  Mr.  Angerstein 
paid  lor  them  in  1797  1,381/.  (On  canvass, 
two  feet  three  inches  high,  two  feet  eleven 
inches  wide.) 

f Pest's  Pictures. 

What  shall  we  say  to  the  two  pictures  of 
the  Last  Supper,  and  of  Christ  healing  the 
lame  man  ?  The  more  we  are  used  to 
demand  in  the  representation  of  such  sub¬ 
lime  subjects,  the  more  unsatisfactory,  and 
even  offensive,  is  the  impression  made  by 
these  pictures.  The  general  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  character  of  the  heads  displays  a  lamen¬ 
table  deficiency  in  knowledge  of  nature  ; 
the  expression  is  affected  or  poor — the 
attitudes  theatrical  or  unmeaning — the  tone 
of  the  flesh  brick-red  and  cold — the  colours 
heavy  and  intransparent — the  total  impres¬ 
sion  motley  and  scattered  ;  and  yet  these 
pictures  are  considered  by  many  Englishmen 
as  true  models  of  biblical  history  ;  and  I 
often  found  a  great  number  of  admiring 
spectators  collected  round  them.  Consi¬ 
dering  the  religious  respect  for  the  Bible, 
which  is  so  general  in  England,  I  believed 
at  first  that  this  admiration  was  paid  to  the 
subject  rather  than  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  treated.  But  since  I  have  seen,  in 
the  apartment  at  Hampton  Court,  where 
Raphael’s  seven  cartoons  are  hung,  which 
also  represent  subjects  from  Scripture,  and 
that  in  the  most  worthy  and  most  dignified 
manner,  persons  of  the  same  class  spend  no 
more  time  than  what  was  necessary  to  walk 
through  it,  I  am  convinced  that  even  in  the 
great  mass  of  what  are  called  the  educated 
classes  in  England,  there  is  not  yet  any 
genuine  feeling  for  historical  painting. 

Wilkie  and  JVest. 

Wilkie  is  in  his  department  not  only  the 
first  painter  of  our  times,  but,  together  with 
Hogarth,  the  most  spirited  and  original 
master  of  the  whole  English  school.  In 
the  most  essential  particulars,  Wilkie  has 
the  same  style  of  art  ns  Hogarth.  With 
him,  he  has  great  variety,  refinement,  and 
acuteness  in  the  observation  of  what  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  in  nature ;  and  in  many  of  his 
pictures  the  subject  is  strikingly  dramatic. 
Yet  in  many  respects  he  is  different  from 
him.  He  does  not,  like  Hogarth,  exhibit  to 
us  moral  dramas  in  whole  series  of  pictures, 
but  contents  himself  with  representing  more 
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in  the  manner  of  a  novel,  one  single  strik¬ 
ing  scene.  His  turn  of  mind  is  besides  very 
different.  If  I  might  compare  Hogarth 
with  Swift,  in  his  biting  satire,  with  which 
he  contemplates  mankind  only  on  the  dark 
side,  and  takes  special  delight  in  represent¬ 
ing  them  in  a  state  of  the  most  profound 
corruption,  of  the  most  frightful  misery,  I 
find  in  Wilkie  a  close  affinity  with  his  cele¬ 
brated  countryman  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Both 
have  in  common  that  genuine,  refined  deli¬ 
neation  of  character  which  extends  to  the 
minutest  particulars.  In  the  soul  of  both 
there  is  more  love  than  contempt  of  man  : 
both  afford  us  the  most  soothing  views  of 
the  quiet,  genial  happiness  which  is  some¬ 
times  found  in  the  narrow  circle  of  domestic 
life,  and  understand  how,  with  masterly  skill 
by  the  mixture  of  delicate  traits  of  good- 
natured  humour,  to  heighten  the  charm  of 
such  scenes  ;  and  if,  as  poets  should  be 
able  to  do  both  in  language  and  colours, 
they  show  us  man  in  his  manifold  weak¬ 
nesses,  errors,  afflictions,  and  distresses,  yet 
their  humour  is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  never 
revolts  our  feelings.  Wilkie  is  especially 
to  be  commended,  that  in  such  scenes  as  the 
Distress  for  Rent,  he  never  falls  into  cari¬ 
cature,  as  has  often  happened  to  Hogarth, 
but  with  all  the  energy  of  expression  re¬ 
mains  within  the  bounds  of  truth.  It  is 
affirmed  that  the  deeply  impressive  and 
touching  character  of  this  picture  caused  an 
extraordinary  sensation  in  England  when  it 
first  appeared.  Here  we  first  learn  duly  to 
prize  another  feature  of  his  pictures,  namely 
their  genuine  national  character.  They  are 
in  all  their  parts  the  most  spirited,  animated, 
and  faithful  representations  of  the  peculi¬ 
arities  and  modes  of  life  of  the  English. 
In  many  other  respects,  Wilkie  reminds  me 
of  the  great  Dutch  painters  of  common  life 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  likewise  in 
the  choice  of  many  subjects — for  instance, 
the  Blind  Man’s  Buff;  but  particularly  by 
the  careful  and  complete  making  out  of  the 
details,  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions  among  his  countrymen. 

Architecture  of  the  National  Gallery. 

The  front  of  the  building  extends  along 
the  most  elevated  side  of  the  great  space 
(Trafalgar  Square)  at  Charing  Cross,  in  the 
very  heart  of  London,  so  that  it  commands 
the  whole  place.  There  is,  however,  one 
great  delect  in  this  site — its  very  small 
depth.  This  circumstance  has  hindered  the 
architect  from  giving  to  the  building  the 
elevation  which  was  necessary  to  produce  a 
striking  effect,  in  proportion  to  its  great 
length,  and  the  extensive  space  in  front  of 
it ;  for,  not  to  mention  that  the  side  view 
would  have  had  disagreeable  tower-like 
proportions,  the  greatest  difficulties  would 
have  arisen,  in  making  a  suitable  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  interior.  In  the  profiles — in 


the  choice  of  the  ornaments — we  recognise 
a  man  familiar  with  the  refinements  of 
Greek  art,  only  in  this  place  a  greater  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  cornice,  larger  proportions  of 
the  several  parts,  for  instance  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  would  have  had  a  far  better  effect. 
Least  of  all,  can  I  reconcile  myself  to  the 
frequent  interruptions  of  the  main  line  by 
projecting  parts,  and  with  the  little  turrets 
on  the  top  of  the  building.  The  larger  and 
smaller  rooms  of  very  moderate  elevation, 
in  which  the  pictures  are  to  be  hung,  receive 
their  light  from  above,  according  to  the 
mode  universally  adopted  here  for  picture 
galleries.  I  cannot  think  that  it  is  purely 
accidental  that  the  artists  never  have  their 
painting-rooms  lighted  by  a  skylight,  but 
always  by  a  side  light  placed  rather  high, 
and  I  therefore  believe  that  the  mode  of 
lighting  which  the  artists  themselves  consi¬ 
der  as  the  most  favourable  for  producing 
their  works,  would,  perhaps,  be  the  most 
advantageous  for  exhibiting  them  afterwards. 
At  all  events,  this  arrangement  would  ob¬ 
viate  reflections,  to  which  pictures  hung 
high,  and  the  dull  cellar-like  light  to  which 
those  hanging  low,  are  exposed,  in  rooms 
lighted  by  skylights.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  not 
contented  himself  with  obtaining  this  kind 
of  light  by  means  of  lanterns  with  side 
windows  alone,  which  admit  only  a  small 
cone  of  light,  but  has  put  windows  in  their 
roofs  also,  by  which  the  light  is  much  fuller 
and  brighter.  The  main  object,  therefore, 
of  the  edifice,  to  see  the  masterpieces  of  the 
National  Gallery  to  advantage,  will,  at  all 
events,  be  obtained,  if  they  are  judiciously 
arranged.  Another  question  is,  whether  in 
time  there  will  not  be  w'ant  of  room,  as 
about  half  the  apartments  are  allotted  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  and  its  exhibi¬ 
tions.  For  it  may  be  foreseen  that  the  more 
the  nation,  in  general,  acquires  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  such  an  institution,  to¬ 
wards  forming  an  elevated  taste,  the  more 
efforts  will  be  made  by  purchases  and  be¬ 
quests,  to  make  the  collection  rival  in  value 
and  extent  the  first  galleries  in  Europe. 


woman’s  wit  :  or,  love’s  disguises. 

A  PLAY. 

By  James  Sheridan  Knowles. 

[This  is  another  brilliant  aid  to  Mr.  Ma- 
cready,  in  his  “  honourable  and  chival¬ 
rous  speculation”  to  revive  the  public  taste 
for  the  British  Drama.  In  brief,  it  is  an 
eloquently-written  five-act  play,  inculcating 
modest  refinement,  and  exalting  purity  of 
character  by  the  defeat  of  the  man  of  plea¬ 
sure,  wfhose  whole  life  is  abandoned  to  the 
pursuit  of  enjoyment,  be  it  obtained  how  it 
may.  Of  the  double  plot  and  characters  we 
shall  speak  not  in  detail,  as  we  think  the 
beauty  of  the  play  will  be  better  appreciated 
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in  the  closet,  at  least,  by  quoting  a  few  of 
its  gem  my  thoughts,  and  elegant  illustra¬ 
tions  of  human  passion,  and  because  such 
mode  of  illustration  is  better  suited  to  our 
purpose  than  highly  dramatic  scenes.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  forte  of  the  author  lies  in  quaint 
conceits  and  felicitous  laconism,  such  as 
characterize  our  Elizabethan  age  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Nevertheless,  as  acted,  the  play  must 
be  one  of  the  highest  treats  that  the  play¬ 
goer  can  enjoy  ;  for  the  impersonations  are 
loudly  commended.  Having  said  thus  much 
respecting  our  plan  of  selection,  we  pro¬ 
ceed.] 

Libertinism. — A  libertine  ! 

A  man  of  pleasure — in  the  animal 

Ignoble  sense  of  the  term — that  owns  no  curb 

Of  honour,  generosity,  or  truth ; 

Nor  hath  a  single  grace,  except  the  nerve — 

A  eoutradiction  which  would  make  one  question 
That  valour  is  of  itself  a  thing  to  boast  of — 

To  vouch  the  wrong  he  does,  and  stand  by  it  1 

Duelling. — He  is  quick  ! 

His  point  and  eye  do  go  together  !  Scarce 
You  are  mark'd,  you  are  hit !  his  sword  is  part  of 
him, 

Grows  to  his  hand,  Sir,  as  his  hand  to  his  wrist ; 

The  very  moment  that  your  weapons  touch. 

He  is  here,  and  there,  and  in ! — his  lounge,  a  shot 
You  see  not  till  ’tis  home  1 

Jealousy. — When  he  did  turn,  and  note  us  first. 

He  looked  as  one  who  questioned  his  own  eyes  ; 
Then  stood  awhile,  no  doubt  admiring  how 
Step  did  keep  time  with  step,  and  how  we  mov'd 
In  closest  neighbourhood,  disparting  but 
To  meet— her  arm,  a  link  ne’er  letting  go  ! 

Then  with  a  start  of  sudden  fury  went. 

And  cast  him  on  a  seat  with  folded  arms. 

And  knitted  brows  scanning  us,  as  he  wish’d 
His  eyes  could  do  the  office  of  the  lightning. 

I  car’d  to  mark  no  more — I  saw  the  storm 
I  wish’d  would  come  was  on;  and  knew  ’t  would 
hold ! 

Coquetry — Thrice  she  advances  made — 

As  women  know  to  make,  and  not  to  seem, 

Except  to  practis’d  eyes — to  draw  his  notice : 
Dropp’d  her  glove  near  him — wish’d  she  had  a  chair. 
And  one  at  his  hand — complain’d  of  thirst,  and  just 
A  salver  brought  to  him  with  wine — and  all 
In  vain.  Right  in  his  eyes  display’d  her  form 
In  attitude  of  tender  languisliment — 

And  to  no  more  account  than  offerings 
Of  gems  before  an  idol  made  of  stone  1 

Dancing. — Innocent  pastime  taken  innocently 
In  honest  mood  1 — But  there  are  natures,  Sir, 

That  should  eschew  it — which  ’tis  pernicious  to — 

As  wiue,  that ’s  mirth  to  some,  to  some  is  madness ! 
I  find  uo  fault  with  dancing !  ’Tis  an  act 
Sets  beauty  off,  proportion,  grace ;  when  these 
Are  too  set  off  by  modesty.  For  men. 

And  women  more  especially,  of  the  vein 
That’s  opposite.  I’d  have  them  lookers  on — 

For  their  own  sakes  first — next  for  the  sake  of  those. 
Who  what  they’d  blush  to  do,  do  grieve  to  see 
Enacted. 

Modesty  and  Beauty, — Modesty  being  to  woman 
more 

Than  beauty — for,  without,  is  beauty  cheap — 

That  woman,  who  doth  shew  her  beauty  oif 
Before  her  modesty,  forgets  herself. 

And  merits  forfeit  of  that  high  respect, 

Which  noble  minds  would  bear  her  ! 

A  Beauty. — A  noble  stature,  stopping  there,  where 
sex 

Would  have  it  reach,  and  bid  it  go  no  farther ; 

A  head  of  antique  mould,  magnificent 

As  may  consist  with  softness  and  with  sweetness  ; 


Features,  advertisement  of  thoughts  and  moods, 
Wishes  and  fancies,  such  as  it  beseems 
To  lodge  with  chastity  and  tenderness 
In  sumptuous  palace  of  rich  loveliness  ; 

And  limbs  of  mould  and  act  therewith  consorting. 
Making  a  paragon  of  symmetry  ! — 

A  Churl. — A  fanciful  and  churlish  gentleman ! 
Looks  sour  because  another  man  looks  pleased! 

Fencing. — ’Tis  not  strength 
That  makes  the  odds,  but  art.  To  turn  the  foil 
In  practis’d  hand,  almost  a  wheaten  straw 
Hath  stamiu  enough.  The  point  deceived, 

An  infant’s  arm  in  distance  lounges  home  ; 

The  art  is  strength,  and  length,  and  every  thing. 

*  *  #  # 

To  say  the  truth,  it  is  a  noble  art. 

On  which  agility  and  grace  attend. 

With  proper  manhood  keeping  company. 

As  on  none  other ; — making  lightest  ease 
To  champion  force,  and,  as  you  say,  bear  off 
The  palm  from  it.  In  every  act  and  state — 

Salute,  guard,  parry,  feint  or  pass — it  hath 
A  bearing  worthy  of  the  eyes  of  kings 
And  their  high  consorts,  when  a  practis’d  hand 
Takes  up  the  foil. 

A  Portrait. — A  noble  fellow  that ! — a  soldier  who 
A  mighty  captain  followed,  for  the  strides 
With  which  he  led  to  glory — nay,  for  them 
Deserted  not,  when  fortune  back’d  a  world, 
Marshall'd  against  her  off-cast  favourite ! 

Talk  you  of  scars  ? — that  Frenchman  bears  on  crown. 
Body  and  limb,  his  vouchers  palpable. 

For  many  a  thicket  he  has  struggled  thro’ 

Of  briery  danger — wondering  that  he 

Came  off  with  even  life,  when  right  and  left 

His  mates  dropp’d  thick  beside  him.  A  true  man ! 

His  rations  with  his  master  gone — for  he 

Was  honour’s  soldier,  that  ne’er  changes  sides — 

He  left  his  country  for  a  foreign  one. 

To  teach  his  gallant  art,  and  earn  a  home. 

I  know  him  to  be  honest,  generous, 

High-soul’d,  and  modest ;  every  way  a  grace 
To  the  fine,  martial  nation,  whence  he  sprang  !* 

Acquaintanceship  and  Friendship. — Walsingham .— 
Acquaintanceship  ! 

You  have  known  me  for  a  year.  Friendship  hath 
grown 

In  half  that  time. 

Eustace. — Friendship  grows  not  by  time. 

Beal  Grief. — Unfeigned  tears — 

From  deep-laid  fountains  flow. 

Abiding  in  the  heart! 

Old  Age  Rebuked. — Should’st  thou  not  blush  at 
thy  grey  hairs,  the  vouchers 
For  thriftless  years,  for  profitless  experience  ! 

’Tis  winter  with  thee — harvest -time  is  past — 

What  hast  thou  garner’d  !  Chaff  instead  of  grain  ! 
What  doest  thou  witli  gauds  like  these,  thy  trap¬ 
pings  ? 

Why  standest  thou  beneath  this  roof  of  pride. 

That  shouldst  be  thinking  of  the  charnel-house 
And  the  attire  of  its  inhabitant  ? 

Woman's  Bight. — To  have  her  will  her  law, 

To  have  as  many  tastes,  moods,  fits,  as  she  likes. 

To  come,  to  go,  to  smile,  to  frown. 

To  please,  to  pain,  to  love,  to  hate,  do  aught 
Without  dispute. 

Varieties  of  Reason. — There 
Are  fifty  kinds  of  reason  !  There’s  a  fool’s  reason. 
And  a  wise  man’s  reason,  and  a  knave’s  reason,  and 
An  honest  man's  reason,  and  an  infant’s  reason. 

And  reason  of  a  grandfather — but  there’s 
A  reason  ’hove  them  all — a  woman’s  reason  ! 

Wilt  thou  be  subject  unto  me  in  that? 

*  This  is  a  portrait.  My  brothers  of  Glasgow 
know  and  honour  the  gallant  man  who  suggested  it, 
and  will  judge  how  far  it  is  a  faithful  one.  At  all 
events  it  is  not  flattered. 
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Disappointment  in  Love. — Oh,  pitiable  case  1  so 
rieli  a  stamp. 

And  yet  the  metal  base  !  Fov  what  high  things 
Did  nature  fashion  her  !— whose  rich  intent 
Dad  she  but  half  fulfill’d,  no  wealth,  no  state 
That  earth  can  furnish,  for  aggrandizement 
Of  craving  and  insatiate  ambition, 

Conferr’d  on  her,  had  giveu  her  half  her  due. 

Far  less  its  debtor  made  her !  Misery  ! 

To  find  the  good  we  hop’d,  the  bane  we  hate  ! 

Hate  ! — O  perverse  and  doubtful  course  of  love, 

Tuat  in  the  goal  it  pants  for,  finds  its  grave  1 
That  reaches  for  a  bliss,  and  clasps  a  pang  ! 

That  now  doth  own  a  mine,  and  naught  anon  ! 

O  beggary  most  poor,  that  from  the  lapse 
Of  dwindled  riches  grows ! 

Ci)e 


THE  GREAT  MONTGOLFIER  BALLOON. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  all 
Periodicals ,  except  daily  newspapers,  are 
printed  many  hours  before  they  are  deliver¬ 
ed  to  the  subscribers.  To  suit  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  Engraving  of  the  Ascent  of  the 
Montgolfier  Balloon,  prefixed  to  our  last  No. 
was  prepared  anticipatorily  by  the  artist, 
(who  inspected  the  huge  machine,  car,  plat¬ 
form,  &c.  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens,)  and  the  accompanying  description  was 
written,  under  the  assurance  of  the  construc¬ 
tors  that  nothing  but  unforeseen  accident 
would  prevent  the  Ascent  taking  place  ;  this 
assurance  being  repeated  in  reply  to  our  in¬ 
quiry  on  Wednesday  noon,  and  strengthened 
by  an  experiment  stated  to  have  been  made 
at  one  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning.  The 
Balloon  did  not,  however,  ascend  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  as  promised,  although  it  was 
then  inflated  almost  to  its  utmost  dimen¬ 
sions.  *•'  It  had  no  buoyant  power,  or,  at 
least,  not  power  sufficient  to  carry  up  the 
car,  stove,  combustibles,  and  aeronauts.  It 
swung  backwards  and  forwards  without  en¬ 
ergy  or  animation,  but  it  made  no  attempt 
to  break  away  from  the  confining  ropes,  nor 
did  it  struggle  to  mount  into  the  skies.” 
—  The  cause  of  the  failure  was  the  con¬ 
structor’s  miscalculation  of  the  size  of  the 
furnace ;  a  larger  furnace  was  made,  but 
was  found  to  be  incomplete  ;  and  the  bal¬ 
loon  was  accordingly  inflated  with  the  fur¬ 
nace  first  made  ;  in  doing  which,  from  its 
small  size,  it  became  red-hot,  and  the  car 
of  the  balloon  twice  took  fire.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  aeronauts  would  even 
have  ascended  ;  but  rather  than  permit  them, 
as  loss  of  life  must  have  been  the  result,  the 
proprietors  of  the  Gardens  prefered  disap¬ 
pointing  the  many  thousands  assembled  to 
witness  the  spectacle.  The  vexation  of  the 
people  then  became  uncontrolable,  and  the 
balloon  was  torn  into  a  hundred  pieces. 

Obituary. — During  the  past  month  three 
distinguished  persons  have  died ;  Talley- 
grand  ;  Potier,  the  celebrated  French  comic 
actor ;  and  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart., 
a  munificent  patron  of  art  and  artists. 


The  East  India  Company's  Museum  will 
henceforth  be  opened  every  Saturday,  from 
twelve  to  three  o’clock,  except  in  September, 
free  and  without  tickets,  to  the  public. 

New  Churches. — A  new  church  is  about 
to  be  erected  in  Lambeth.  Three  new 
churches,  in  the  Gothic  style,  are  nearly 
completed  in  Stepney  parish.  One  of  the 
three  new  churches  to  be  erected  in  Rother- 
hithe  is  in  a  very  forward  state  ;  and  the 
first  stone  of  a  new  church  on  Blackheath 
will  shortly  be  laid.  Two  new  churches  will 
also  be  shortly  erected  in  the  parish  of  St. 
George,  Southwark,  and  St.  George’s  in 
the  East.—  Morning  Herald. 

The  following  simple  test,  to  enable  per¬ 
sons  to  escape  beimr  poisoned  by  taking  ox¬ 
alic  acid  in  place  of  Epsom  salts,  is  given  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  Mechanics'  Maga¬ 
zine,  who  signs  himself  a  druggist Test 
— to  the  suspected  article  add  a  lew  drops  of 
common  black  writing  ink  ;  if  its  colour  re¬ 
mains,  it  is  Epsom  salts  ;  but  if  the  ink  in 
a  short  time  turns  red  it  is  oxalic  acid.” 

In  Siam,  cigars  are  served  with  tea,  in 
very  small  cups,  without  sugar. 

The  Cactus  rises  in  California  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  fluted  column  to  the  height  of  a 
man. 

Sun  and  Moon. — The  splendour  of  solar 
light  is  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
times  that  of  the  full  moon.  In  other  words, 
if  the  firmament  were  paved  with  three 
hundred  thousand  full  moons,  their  united 
splendour  would  be  inferior  to  that  of  the 
sun. 

Waltzing. — In  Austria,  Waltzing  is  consi¬ 
dered  so  indispensable  an  accomplishment, 
that  servants  plead  the  amount  of  its  neces¬ 
sary  expense  as  a  reason  for  demanding  high 
wages.  Some  of  the  single  women  who  are 
no  longer  young,  and  likely  to  be  selected  as 
partners,  often  purchase  a  waltzing  compa¬ 
nion  before  going  to  the  ball. 

Pretty  Thought. — Mr.  Wordsworth  was 
walking  one  day  with  a  friend  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  grounds  at  Rydal,  when  the  latter  was 
struck  with  the  reflection  of  a  fine  old  tree  in 
some  water  at  its  foot.  “  Yes,”  said  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  “  I  put  that  looking-glass  there 
that  he  might  see  his  locks  in  it.” —  Times. 

Impromptu ,  written  by  a  Lady  beneath  a 
black  Profile  of  her  Nephew. 

If  bronzed,  ’t.veie  easier  to  trace 
The  semblance  to  my  nephew's  face  ; 

For  I,  who  know  him  well,  declare 

That  Brass  is  in  profusion  there.  R.  M.  T, 
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THE  COW  TREE. 

( Palo  de  Facet.') 

O  ur  attention  has  been  rivelted  to  this  stu¬ 
pendous  giant  of  the  South  American  forest 
by  a  Descriptive  Account ,  lately  published 
by  Mr.  John  Murray,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  whose 
labours  in  useful  science  it  has  often  been 
our  pleasure  to  commend.  The  pamphlet 
before  us,  of  some  two  dozen  pages,  is  an 
important  addendum  to  Mr.  Murray’s  re¬ 
searches  in  natural  science  ;  since  it  em¬ 
bodies  in  an  easily  accessible  form  all  the 
information  hitherto  published  on  the  Palo 
de  Vaca,  or  Cow  Tree,  and  the  author’s 
own  analysis  of  the  properties  of  the  milk 
and  bark — the  nutritious,  bland,  and  re¬ 
freshing  streams  of  this  vegetable  Titan. 
After  noticing  the  luxuriant  proofs  of  de¬ 
sign  and  the  bounty  of  Providence  displayed 
in  the  physiology  of  plants,  Mr.  Murray  ob¬ 
serves,  “  it  is  more  especially  in  equatorial 
regions,  that  we  are  most  sensibly  impress¬ 
ed  with  the  Creator’s  bounty  to  his  crea¬ 
tures,  and  the  fuller  emphasis  of  the  gift 
recorded  in  Scripture.  *  I  have  given  you 
every  herb  bearing  seed  which  is  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in 
which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed,  to 
you  it  shall  be  for  meat.’  Among  the  mag¬ 
nificent  spectacles  of  tropical  iorests,  and 
their  glorious  architecture,  there  is  none, 
methinks,  that  so  rivets  to  the  hallowed  spot 
our  feelings  and  sy  mpathies  as  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Cow  Tree.’’ 

“  Absit  invidia  ”  I  would  wish  to  say,  but 
I  must  needs  confess  that  I  envy  the  happy 
feelings  of  the  Baron  de  Humbolt  and  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter,  at  the  sight  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  tribute  of  creative  good.  Dr.  Wallick,  in 
genuine  enthusiasm,  “  leaped  for  joy,”  at 
the  spectacle  of  the  Amlxerstia  nobilis,  with 
its  vermilion  canopy  of  dazzling  blossoms  ; 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  stood  astonished  when 
he  contemplated  the  flower  of  Sumatra,  that 
bears  his  name,  and  displays  a  disc  of  nine 
feet  circumference  ;  and  the  great  and  gifted 
Linnaeus  knelt  down  on  first  beholding  Al¬ 
bion’s  beautifully  blossomed  furze  !  —  but 
what  a  train  of  exalted  associations  are  kin¬ 
dled  by  the  peaceful  grandeur  and  lofty  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  Palo  de  Vaca  !  Fountain  trees, 
whistling  trees,  and  cannon-ball  trees,  all 
must  wane  before  the  “  Palo  deVaca.” 

Humboldt  describes  the  “  Palo  de  Vaca,” 
or  “  Cow  Tree,”  as  growing  on  the  shores 
of  the  Cordilleras,  and  found  most  plentifully 
between  Barbula  and  the  lake  of  Maracaybo  : 
— “  On  the  barren  flauk  of  a  rock,’’  says  this 
philosophical  traveller,  “  grows  a  tree  with 
dry  and  leather-like  leaves  ;  its  large,  woody 
roots  can  scarcely  penetrate  into  the  stony 
soil.  For  several  months  in  the  year  not  a 
single  shower  moistens  its.  foliage.  Its 
branches  appear  dead  and  dried ;  yet  as  soon 
as  the  trunk  is  pierced,  there  flows  from  it  a 


sweet  and  nourishing  milk.  It  is  at  sun  rise 
this  vegetable  fountain  is  most  abundant. 
The  natives  are  then  to  be  seen  hastening 
from  all  quarters,  furnished  with  large  bowls, 
to  receive  the  milk,  which  grows  yellow,  and 
thickens  at  the  surface.  Some  employ  their 
bowls  under  the  tree,  while  others  carry  home 
the  juice  for  their  children.  This  fine  tree 
rises  like  the  broad  leafed  star-apple.  Its  ob¬ 
long  and  pointed  leaves,  tough  and  alternate, 
are  marked  by  lateral  ribs  :  some  of  them  are 
ten  inches  long.  We  did  not  see  the  flower. 
The  fruit  is  somewhat  fleshy,  and  contains  a 
nut, — sometimes  two.  The  milk,  obtained 
by  incisions  made  in  the  trunk,  is  glutinous, 
tolerably  thick,  free  from  all  acrimony,  and 
of  an  agreeable  and  balmy  smell.  It  was 
offered  to  us  in  the  shell  of  the  tutuno  or  ca¬ 
labash  tree.  We  drank  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  in  the  evening,  before  we  went  to 
bed,  and  very  early  in  the  morning,  without 
experiencing  the  slightest  injurious  effects. 
The  viscosity  of  the  milk  alone  renders  it 
somewhat  disagreeable.  The  negroes  and 
free  labourers  drink  it,  dipping  into  it  their 
maize  or  cassava  bread.” 

*  *  *  * 

“  Among  the  many  curious  phenomena 
which  presented  themselves  to  me  in  the 
course  of  my  travels,  1  confess  there  were  few 
by  which  my  imagination  was  more  power¬ 
fully  affected  than  the  Cow  Tree.  All  that 
relates  to  milk  and  the  cereal  plants,  inspires 
us  with  an  interest,  which  is  not  merely  that 
of  the  physical  knowledge  of  things,  but 
which  connects  itself  with  another  order  of 
ideas  and  feelings.  We  can  hardly  imagine 
how  the  human  species  could  exist  without 
farinaceous  substances,  and  without  the  nu¬ 
tritious  fluid  which  the  breast  of  the  mother 
contains,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  feeble  infant.  The  amylaceous 
matter  of  the  cereal  plants,  the  object  of  re¬ 
ligious  veneration  among  so  many  ancient 
and  modern  nations,  is  distributed  in  the 
seed,  and  deposited  in  the  root  of  vegetables  ; 
while  the  milk  we  use  as  food,  appears  exclu¬ 
sively  the  product  of  animal  organization. 
Such  are  the  impressions  we  receive  in  early 
childhood,  and  such  is  the  source  of  astonish- 
ment  with  which  we  are  seized  on  first  seeing 
the  Cow  Tree.  Magnificent  forests,  majestic 
rivers,  and  lofty  mountains,  clad  in  perennial 
snows,  are  not  the  objects  which  we  here  ad¬ 
mire.  A  few  drops  of  a  vegetable  fluid  im¬ 
presses  us  with  an  idea  of  the  power  and  fe¬ 
cundity  of  nature.’’ 

Connected  with  this  extraordinary  pheno¬ 
menon,  we  shall  now  quote  from  a  communi¬ 
cation  on  the  subject  from  Trinidad,  addressed 
by  Mr.  D.  Lockhart,  to  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq., 
one  of  the  Vice-presidents  of  the  Linnsean 
Society : — “  I  have  just  returned  from  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  the  Caracas,  where  I  collected  the 
juice  of  a  Cow  Tree,  and  I  have  now  the 
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pleasure  of  sending  you  a  phial  of  the  milk, 
together  with  a  few  leaves  and  a  portion  of 
the  root  of  the  tree.  The  Palo  de  Vaca  is  a 
tree  of  large  dimensions.  The  one  that  I 
procured  the  juice  from,  had  a  trunk  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  and  it  was  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  root  to  the  first  branch.  The  milk 
was  obtained  by  making  a  spiral  incision  into 
the  bark.  Carauo,  the  place  where  1  met 
with  the  tree,  is  about  fifty  miles  east  of  La 
Guayra,  and  at  an  elevation  of  from  1,000  to 
1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
likewise  found  between  Cape  Codera  and 
Barcelona.  The  milk  is  used  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  wherever  it  is  known.  I  drank  a  pint 
of  it  without  experiencing  the  least  inconve¬ 
nience  ;  in  taste,  and  consistence,  it  much  re¬ 
sembles  sweet  cream,  and  possesses  an  agree¬ 
able  smell.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure 
some  young  trees  and  roots,  of  the  Palo  de 
Vaca,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  increase.”  Mr. 
Murray  had  not  heard  with  what  success  the 
attempt  was  attended,  but  judging  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  Palo 
de  Vaca  is  found,  he  does  not  anticipate 
success  from  their  transplantation  and  trans¬ 
fer.  To  the  preceding  communication,  Mr. 
David  Don,  an  excellent  botanist,  and  the 
librarian  to  the  ‘Linnsean  Society,’  has  added 
some  observations.  “  I  had  an  opportunity,” 
says  he,  “  of  examining  attentively  the  leaves 
of  the  ‘  Palo  de  Vaca,’  and  found  them  to 
approach  very  close  to  those  of  several  South 
American  species  of  ficus.  The  disposition 
of  the  nerves  and  _veins  was  precisely  similar, 
which,  together  with  the  insertion  and  con¬ 
sistence  of  the  leaves  themselves,  appear  to 
justify  the  propriety  of  the  place  assigned  to 
the  Palo  de  Vaca,  by  M.  Kunth,  who  has 
arranged  it  in  the  family  of  Urticece,  under 
the  name  of  Galactodendron  utile ;  but 
neither  he  nor  myself  have  seen  the  fruit  or 
flower ;  so  that  as  a  genus,  it  rests  on  very 
insufficient  grounds.  The  tree,  however,  is 
evidently  related  to  ficus  or  brossimum.  The 
juice  contained  in  the  phial  sent  to  Mr.  Lam¬ 
bert,  had  the  appearance  of  cream,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  it  had  suffered  mateiially 
from  the  long  voyage,  the  taste  was  by  no 
means  unpalatable.” 

Mr.  Fanning,  who  came  from  the  Caracas 
to  England  in  1827,  brought  home  small 
specimens  of  the  Cow-tree,  the  first  ever  seen 
in  England,  together  with  a  drawing  ol  the 
tree,  and  brought  with  him  at  the  same 
time  some  of  the  milk  dried  in  the  form  of 
lozenges.  These  plants  all  unfortunately  pe¬ 
rished. 

Mr.  Murray  was,  through  the  kindness  ofM. 
A.  de  Jussieu,  permitted  to  visit  the  serves  in 
the  Jardin  des  Piantes  at  Paris.  Among  the 
genus  ficus  are  several  fine  specimens,  as  that 
of  Madagascar,  with  leaves  three  feet  long, 
the  ficus  macrophi/lla,  SfC.  There  is  also  one 
of  the  Palo  de  Vaca,  which  is  there  recog- 
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nised  under  the  name  of  ficus  Braziliensis, 
but  certainly  with  questionable  propriety. 

There  seems  to  be  a  “  milk  tree”  among 
the  Forests  of  Para  ;  it  is  called  “  masseno- 
dendron,’’  and  is  a  lofty  tree.  An  officer  on 
board  H.  M.  S.  Chanticleer  in  formed  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  that  this  milk  was  commonly  used  on 
board  for  a  considerable  time,  and  found  to 
equal  cow’s  milk  in  every  respect;  it  under¬ 
went  no  chemical  change,  nor  did  it  cast  up 
any  cream,  neither  was  there  any  tendency  to 
acidity,  nor  did  alkalies  affect  it ;  after  nine 
days  it  became  more  transparent  towards  the 
top,  and  eventually  precipitated  a  whitish, 
curdy  substance,  having,  (when  the  liquid 
was  evaporated),  somewhat  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  vegetable  wax.  He  further  stated 
that  the  fruit,  which  contains  two  seeds, 
tasted  precisely  like  strawberries  and  cream , 
and  the  wood  was  employed  as  timber  in 
shipbuilding  in  the  dock-yard  at  Para. 

Sir  R.  K.  Porter  has  also  sent  to  Mr. 
Murray  from  the  Caracas  a  bottle  of  the 
milk  of  the  Palo  de  Vaca,  together  with  the 
portion  of  a  branch,  containing  three  leaves 
from  an  old  tree,  and  a  branch  with  its  leaves 
of  a  young  tree,  with  a  piece  of  the  bark ; 
and  enhanced  the  truly  valuable  donation  by 
a  beautiful  sketch  of  the  tree  itself,  highly 
characteristic  of  his  elegant  pencil,  (whence 
the  preceding  Cut  has  been  engraved.)  The 
following  graphic  description  of  Sir  Robert's 
visit  to  the  Palo  de  Vaca,  is  contained  in  his 
very  interesting  letter,  under  date  8th  of  June 
last. 

“  The  period  at  which  my  visit  was  made 
to  this  marvellous  vegetable  production,  un¬ 
fortunately  found  it  without  flower  or  fruit ; 
but  as  I  have  in  vain,  for  months  and  months 
past,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  particular 
time  of  either,  or  both,  I  was  compelled  to 
seize  the  first  leisure  four  or  five  days,  to 
make  an  excursion  into  the  mountainous  part 
of  the  country  where  it  grows. 

“  We  journeyed  over  a  most  rugged  suit  of 
mountain  to  the  Cordillera  on  the  north  coast, 
which  occupies  nearly  its  whole  extent,  and 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  this  capital, 
at  an  elevation,  I  should  suppose,  of  between 
four  and  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Carribean  sea;  reached  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  tree  sought  for,  having  passed 
the  night  at  a  sugar  estate,  in  one  of  the 
pretty  and  productive  valleys  abounding  near 
the  coast.  At  six  the  following  morning,  at¬ 
tended  by  some  natives,  we  began  an  ascent 
of  about  a  league  up  the  face  of  an  awfully 
steep  mountain,  covered  with  a  dense  forest 
of  enormous  trees  and  thick  jungle.  The 
people  were  actually  obliged  to  cut  a  path¬ 
way  through  the  almost  impenetrable  hang¬ 
ing  branches,  and  other  bushy  interruptions. 
After  a  most  toiling  walk,  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  we  reached  the  Palo  de  Vaca  grove, 
and  I  assure  you  I  felt  most  amply  repaid  by 
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the  sight  of  so  many  marvellously  huge  vege¬ 
table  productions,  for  all  the  fatigue  I  had 
already  undergone.  The  tree  our  people  first 
commenced  their  milking  operations  on,  mea¬ 
sured  somewhat  more  than  twenty  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  about  a  man’s  height  from  its 
roots  ;  from  whence  its  magnificently  colossal 
stem  rose  to  full  sixty  feet,  clear  of  the  small¬ 
est  branch  or  leaf.  The  vast  arms  and  minor 
branches  spread  themselves  at  this  elevation 
on  every  side,  certainly,  to  an  extent  from  the 
centre  of  at  least  twenty-five  feet ;  the  whole 
luxuriantly  clothed  with  immense  leaves.  This 
splendid  portion  of  the  tree,  I  am  sure,  cannot 
add  less  than  forty  additional  feet  to  its  won¬ 
derful  elevation. 

°  The  Indians  of  our  company  told  us  that 
the  milk  is  far  more  profuse  in  its  flowing 
when  the  requisite  incisions  are  made  in  the 
bark  on  the  increase  of  the  moon,  than  it  is 
on  the  decrease  ;  however,  we  got  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  from 
two  trees.  When  the  wound  was  made  in 
that  on  which  I  looked  with  so  much  wonder 
and  indescribable  feeling ,  the  snowy  current 
broke  forth  with  great  violence.  Its  colour 
and  consistency  were  precisely  that  of  the 
animal  milk,  with  a  taste  not  less  sweet  and 
palatable  ;  yet  it  left  on  the  tongue  a  slight 
bitterness,  and  on  the  lips  a  considerable  clam¬ 
miness  ;  an  aromatic  smell  was  most  strongly 
perceptible  when  tasting  it.  I  have  sent  you 
a  small  piece  of  the  hark,  in  which  is  con¬ 
tained  the  lacteal  fluid.  It  varies  from  an 
inch  to  one  and  a  half,  in  thickness.  The 
wood  forming  the  body  of  the  tree  is  white, 
hard,  and  close  grained.  The  dimensions  I 
have  given  were  exceeded  by  many  feet  in 
every  way  by  numbers  of  others  of  the  same 
that  grew  within  some  yards  around.  The 
forest  abounds  in  thousands  of  different  kinds 
of  trees,  many  even  exceeding  in  size  the 
wonderful  ‘  Palo  de  Vaca  !”* 

Decandolle,  in  his  “  Considerations  sur  la 
Phytologie,”  observes :  “  l)es  tous  les  moy- 
ens  de  perfectioner  la  Botanique  proprement 
dite,  le  plus  iecond  est  la  multiplication  des 
monographies  <le  genres  ou  de  families. v  * 
But  the  Palo  de  Vaca  seems  to  he  so  in¬ 
sulated  by  its  peculiarities  from  its  fellows,  as 
to  merit  a  separate  memoir.  There  seems  to 
be  no  natural  alliance  with  the  Urticece,  into 
which  family”  it  has  been  iorced  along  with 
the  “  artocarpus  ”  or  “  Bread-fruit,”  and  the 
“  Jaca;”  while  the  chemical  constitution  of 
its  peculiar  lactescent  secretion  separates  it 
from  Jims  e/astica,  and  its  congeners  yield¬ 
ing  India  Rubber.  Besides,  we  have  no  data 
to  determine  with  sufficient  accuracy  its  ge - 
nus,  which  after  all  may  be  sui  generis,  aud 
have  no  proper  affinity  with  Jicus  or  brossi- 
mum. 

•  "  C’est  dans  les  monographies  spules,”  says  he 
elsewhere,  “  que  reside  I’uvanoement  de  la  botanique 
descriptive,” 


The  milk  when  allowed  to  repose  for  seve¬ 
ral  months  per  se,  throws  up  no  superficial 
film  resembling  the  cream  of  animal  milk, 
but  separates  naturally  into  a  solid  mass  of  a 
somewhat  granular  consistency,  and  a  co¬ 
loured  liquid  comparatively  fractional  in 
quantity. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  milk  of  the 
Palo  de  Vaca,  after  some  time,  deposits  a 
white  sedimentary  powder,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  pearl  white ,  and  this  adheres  also  to 
the  sides  of  the  phial. 

Mr.  Murray  then  details  experiments  in¬ 
stituted  on  a  portion  of  the  milk  of  the 
Palo  de  Vaca,  previously  transmitted  to  him 
by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  and  received  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1837  ;  the  milk  being 
extracted  in  October  preceding. 

When  the  cork  of  the  bottle  was  with¬ 
drawn,  it  was  followed  by  an  explosive  re¬ 
port,  almost  as  loud  as  that  of  a  pi-,tol  ;  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  violent  effervescence  and  overflow 
of  the  lactescent  liquid,  accompanied  by  a 
copious  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
in  a  visible  form,  resembling  light  smoke 
from  its  combination  with  aqueous  vapour. 

The  consistence,  taste,  and  smell  were  pre¬ 
cisely  that  of  thick,  sour  cream,  with  curdy 
granulations  deposited  on  the  surface  in  con¬ 
tact,  and  it  felt  somewhat  viscid  or  clammy 
to  the  touch.  Mr.  Murray  used  a  little  of  it 
in  tea ,  and  it  relished  very  well,  and  imper¬ 
fectly  mixed  like  sour  cream,  imparting  a 
curdled  appearance,  and  tasting  somewhat 
balsamic. 

It  is  evident  that  the  milk  had  undergone 
fermentation  and  decomposition  from  the 
long  voyage,  and  it  is  possible,  that  when 
it  first  flows  from  the  tree,  caoutchouc  may 
obtain  in  it,  being  subsequently  partially  de¬ 
composed  or  modified  by  the/fermentation 
which  had  supervened ;  but  no  trace  of  ge¬ 
nuine  caoutchouc,  as  commonly  recognised, 
could  be  detected. 

Trail  has  stated,  that  the  milk  of  the  cow 
tree  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  caout¬ 
chouc  ;  this,  however,  does  not  seem  tube 
the  case.  The  product  partially  soluble  in 
ether,  &c.,  and  having  a  very  nauseous  smell, 
seems  to  be  a  substance  intermediate  between 
bird-lime  and  gluten ,  or  perhaps  a  combin¬ 
ation  of  both.  Some  milk  from  the  Caracas, 
mentioned  by  Trail,  remained  sweet  for  six 
months;  and,  according  to  him,  yielded  little 
or  no  cuoutchouc,  but  afforded  both  wax  and 
resin. 

Mr.  Murray  infers,  from  the  chemical  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  vegetable  milk,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  several  re-agents  or  tests,  the  pre¬ 
sence  of 

Albumen. 

Gum.  \  Perhaps  associated  in  the  form  of  a 
Rksin.  J  gum  resin. 

Wax. 

Mobphia,  a  minute  quantity. 

Fecula,  in  small  proportion. 
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A  stabstacce  combining  the  properties  of  bird-lime 
with  those  of  the  cluteaa  of  wheat,  &c. 

Carbouic  acid,  acetic,  and  perhaps  other  acids 

Of  the  bark,  Mr.  Murray  records: — The 
fibres  of  the  inner  bark  are  possessed  oi  con¬ 
siderable  tenacity  and  strength.  To  the 
taste,  the  bark  of  the  cow  tree  evinces  no  per¬ 
ceptible  acidity,  and  only  a  weak  astringency. 
— A  strip  of  the  edible  nest  of  the  Java  Swal¬ 
low  having  been  pieserved  for  some  time 
in  a  decoction  of  the  bark,  was  converted 
into  a  substance  resembling  leather,  dark  and 
fibrous  in  structure,  so  that  this  epicurean 
dainty  is  an  organized  animal  substance,  hav¬ 
ing  the  character  of  gelatine. 

The  various  re-agents  adverted  to,  com¬ 
bined  with  others,  afforded  indications  of 
gallic  acid  ;  tannin,  gum,  resin,  fecula,  gluten, 
extractive  and  colouring  matter.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  contemplates,  at  some  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity,  a  more  extensive  and  more  minute 
series  of  experiments,  both  ou  the  milk  and 
bark,  in  a  quantitative  analysis;  but  those 
already  mentioned,  show  that  both  of  them 
are  fraught  with  phenomena  of  no  common 
interest. 

Mr.  Murray  concludes:  “The  Palo  de 
Vaca,  whether  considered  in  reference  to 
its  milk,  or  rather  creamy  or  its  bark, 
affords  phenomena  among  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  the  wonders  of  vegetation.  Both 
the  milk  and  bark  contain  the  elements 
of  nutritious  and  wholesome  food  for  man  ; 
and  bread,  formed  of  its  hark  would  be  al¬ 
most  equal  to  the  cerealia,  or  that  made 
from  corn, — the  finest  of  the  wheat ; — for 
the  immediate  or  proximate  parts  of  wheaten 
flour’"  are  found  in  the  bark  of  the  Cow 
Tree  —  so  that  the  Palo  de  Vaca  yields 
both  bread  and  milk.” 

The  preceding  sketch  of  the  Cow  Tree 
was  made  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  in  a 
mountain  forest  near  Coriacea,  in  Venezula, 
on  May  23,  1837.  The  size  of  the  figures 
shows  the  height  of  the  tree  ;  and  an  en¬ 
deavour  has  been  made  to  preserve,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  fac  simile  of  the  interesting 
drawing. 


THE  MONTGOLFIERS. 

{Concluded  from  page  359.) 

J.  Montgolfier.  had  by  this  time  arrived  in 
Paris,  where  he  exhibited  one  of  his  balloons 
on  the  12th  of  September,  and  again  on  the 
19th. 

The  interest  attached  to  the  mere  ascent 
of  the  balloon  alone  here  ceases.  We  pass 
over  therefore  the  various  repetitions  of  the 
experiment  which  were  made  at  Paris,  pre- 
viousl)'  to  the  time  when  men  trusted  them¬ 
selves  to  this  conveyance.  The  first  aerial 
voyagers  were  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck, 
who  were  sent  up,  without  leave  asked,  in 

*  The  predominant  quantity  of  Gluten  in  wheat, 
distinguishes  it  above  all  the  other  farinaceou#  grains. 


Montgolfier’s  experiment  of  the  39th.  All 
came  down  safe  with  the  exception  of  the 
second,  whose  wing  was  hurt :  “  but  this,” 
says  M.  de  St.  Fond,  zealous  for  the  honour 
of  the  balloon,  “  was  done  by  a  kick  of  the 
sheep,  half  an  hour  before  the  ascent,  in  the 
presence  of  more  than  ten  witnesses. He 
also  assures  his  readers  that  they  may  safely 
discredit  the  rumour  that  the  cock  had 
broken  his  head  ;  and  he  adds,  “  it  is  vexa¬ 
tious  to  see  the  public  papers  thus  assert 
facts  without  proof,  which  in  such  cases 
ought  always  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  those  who  send  them.” 

It  was  judged  prudent  not  to  trust  hu¬ 
man  life  to  a  free  balloon  till  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  holding  the  machine  with  ropes  had 
been  tried.  In  this  manner  M.  Pilatre  de 
Rozier  ascended  100  feet  on  the  15th  of 
October,  and  324  feet  on  the  19th.  The 
first  persons  who  offered  to  leave  the  earth 
entirely  were  the  Marquis  d’Arlandes  and 
M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier;  and  they  performed 
this  feat  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Muette,  near 
Passy,  November  21,  1783,  in  a  Montgolfier . 
We  prefer  to  give  the  original  documents 
connected  with  this  most  interesting  of  all 
voyages,  namely,  the  Proces  Verbal,  and  the 
letter  (in  part)  of  the  Marquis  d’Arlandes: 

“  Proces  Verbal.  To-day,  November  21, 
1783,  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Muette,  took 
place  art  experiment  with  the  aerostatic 
machine  of  M.  de  Montgolfier.  The  sky 
was  partly  clouded,  wind  north-west.  At 
eight  minutes  after  noon,  a  mortar  gave 
notice  that  the  machine  was  about  to  he 
filled.  In  eight  minutes,  notwithstanding 
the  wind,  it  was  ready  to  set  off,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  d’Arlandes  and  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier 
being  in  the  car.  It  was  at  first  intended  to 
retain  the  machine  awhile  with  ropes,  to 
judge  what  weight  it  would  bear  artd  see 
that  all  was  right.  But  the  wind  prevented 
it  from  rising  vertically,  and  direcled  it 
towards  one  of  the  garden  walks  :  the  ropes 
made  several  rents  in  it,  one  of  six  feet  long. 
It  was  brought  down  again,  and  in  two 
hours  was  set  right.  Having  been  filled 
again,  it  set  off  at  fifty-four  minutes  past 
one,  carrying  the  same  persons.  It  rose  in 
the  most  majestic  manner,  and  when  it  was 
about  2',0  feet  high,  the  intrepid  voyagers 
took  of  their  hats  and  saluted  the  specta¬ 
tors.  No  one  could  help  feeling  a  mingled 
sentiment  of  fear  and  admiration.  The 
voyagers  were  soon  undistinguishable,  but 
the  machine,  hovering  upon  the  horizon, 
and  displaying  the  most  beautiful  figure, 
rose  at  least  3,000  feet  high,  and  remained 
visible  all  the  time.  It  crossed  the  Seine 
below  the  barrier  of  La  Conference ;  and 
passing  thence  between  the  Ecole  Militaire 
and  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  was  in  view  of 
all  Paris.  The  voyagers,  satisfied  with  their 
experiment,  and  not  wishing  to  travel  lar- 
ther,  agreed  to  descend  ;  hut  seeing  that 
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the  wind  was  carrying  them  upon  the 
houses  of  the  Rue  de  Seve,  Faub.  St.  Ger¬ 
main,  they  preserved  their  presence  of  mind, 
increased  the  fire,  and  continued  their  coarse 
through  the  air  till  they  had  crossed  Paris. 
They  then  descended  quietly  on  the  plain, 
beyond  the  new  boulevard,  opposite  the 
mill  of  Croulebarbe,  without  having  felt  the 
slightest  inconvenience,  and  having  in  the 
car  two-thirds  of  their  fuel.  They  could 
then,  if  they  had  wished,  have  gone  three 
times  as  far  as  they  did  go,  which  was 
5,000  toises,  done  in  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  minutes.  The  machine  was  seventy  feet 
high,  forty-six  feet  in  diameter,  it  contained 
60,000  cubic  feet,  and  carried  a  weight  of 
from  1,600,  to  1,700  pounds.  Given  at  the 
Chateau  of  La  Muette,  at  five  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Signed  Due  de  Polignac,  Due  de 
Guisnes,  Comte  de  Polastron,  Comte  de 
Vaudreuil,  D’Hunaud,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  de  Lisle,  le  Roy,  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.’ ’ 

Extracts  of  a  Letter  from  the  Marquis 
d' Arlandes  to  M.  de  St.  Fond,  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  1 783:— After  stating  that  he  had 
obtained  permission  from  M.  Montgolfier  to 
ascend  alone,  but  that  by  the  advice  of  the 
latter  M.  de  Rozier  was  associated  with  him 
the  evening  before  the  ascent,  he  proceeds 
thus : — “  We  set  off  at  fifty-four  minutes 
past  one.  The  balloon  was  so  placed  that 
M.  de  Rozier  was  on  the  west  and  I  on  the 
east.  The  machine,  says  the  public,  rose 
with  majesty  :  I  think  few  ol  them  saw  that 
at  the  moment  when  it  passed  the  hedge,  it 
made  a  half  turn,  and  we  changed  our  posi¬ 
tions,  which,  thus  altered  we  retained  to  the 
end.  I  was  astonished  at  the  smallness  of 
the  noise  or  motion  occasioned  by  our  depar¬ 
ture  among  the  spectators  :  I  thought  they 
might  be  astonished  and  frightened,  and 
might  stand  in  need  of  encouragement  ”  (a 
beautiful  trait  of  coolness  from  the  man  in 
the  balloon  to  those  on  terra  firma).  “  I 
waved  my  arm  with  little  success  ;  I  then 
drew  out  and  shook  my  handkerchief,  and 
immediately  perceived  a  great  movement  in 
the  garden.  It  seemed  as  if  the  spectators 
all  formed  one  mass,  which  rushed,  by  an 
involuntary  motion,  towards  the  wall,  which 
it  seemed  to  consider  as  the  only  obstacle 
between  us.  At  this  moment  M.  de  Rozier 
called  out,  ‘  You  are  doing  nothing,  and  we 
do  not  rise.’  I  begged  his  pardon,  took 
some  straw,  moved  the  fire,  ana  turned  again 
quickly,  but  I  could  not  find  La  Muette.  In 
astonishment,  I  followed  the  river  with  my 
eye,  and  at  last  found  where  the  Oise  joined 
it.  Here,  then,  was  Confluns  ;  and  naming 
the  principal  bends  of  the  river  by  the  places 
nearest  to  them,  I  repeated  Poissy,  St.  Ger¬ 
main,  St.  Denis,  Seve,  then  I  am  still  at 
Poissy  or  at  Chaillot.  Accordingly,  looking 
down  through  the  car,  I  saw  the  Visitation 


de  Chaillot.  M.  Pilatre  said  to  me  at  this 
moment,  ‘  Here  is  the  river  and  we  are  de¬ 
scending.’  —  ‘  Well,  my  friend,’  said  I, 
*  more  fire;’  and  we  set  to  work.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  crossing  the  river,  as  our  course 
towards  the  Invalides  seemed  to  indicate,  we 
went  along  the  lie  des  Cygnes,  entered  the 
principal  bed  again,  and  went  up  the  stream 
till  we  were  above  the  barrier  La  Conference. 
I  said  to  my  brave  associate,  ‘  Here  is  a  river 
which  is  very  difficult  to  cross.’  —  ‘  I  think 
so,’  said  he ;  ‘  you  are  doing  nothing.’  — 
‘  I  am  not  so  strong  as  you,’  I  answered  ; 
‘  and  we  are  well  as  we  are.’  I  stirred  the 
fire,  and  seized  a  bundle  of  straw,  which 
being  too  much  pressed,  did  not  light  well. 
I  shook  it  over  the  flame,  and  the  instant 
after  1  felt  as  if  I  had  been  seized  under  the 
arms,  and  I  said  to  my  friend,  ‘  We  are 
rising  now,  however.’ — ‘Yes,  we  are  ris¬ 
ing,’  he  answered,  coming  from  the  interior, 
where  he  had  been  seeing  all  was  right.  At 
this  moment  I  heard  a  noise  high  up  in  the 
balloon,  which  made  me  fear  it  had  burst.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  nothing ;  but  as  I  had 
my  eyes  fixed  on  the  machine,  I  felt  a  shock, 
the  fust  I  had  experienced.  The  shock  was 
upwards,  and  I  cried  out  ‘  What  are  you 
doing  —  are  you  dancing?’  —  ‘  I  am  not 
stirring.’ — ‘So  much  the  better,’  I  said; 

‘  this  must  be  a  new  current,  which  will,  I 
hope,  take  us  off  the  river.’  Accordingly,  I 
turned  to  see  where  we  were,  and  found  my¬ 
self  between  the  Ecole  Militaire  and  the 
Invalides,  which  we  had  passed  by  about  400 
toises.  M.  Pilatre  said,  ‘  We  are  in  the 
plain.’  —  ‘  Yes,’  I  said,  ‘  we  are  getting 
on.’  —  ‘  Let  us  set  to  work,’  he  replied.  1 
heard  a  new  noise  in  the  machine,  which  I 
thought  came  from  the  breaking  of  a  cord 
I  looked  in  and  saw  that  the  southern  part 
was  lull  of  round  holes,  several  of  them  large. 

“  I  said  ‘  We  must  get  down.’ — ‘  Why  ?’ 
— ‘  Look,’  said  I.  At  the  same  time  I  took 
‘  my  sponge  ’  (pyrotechnical  term,)  ‘  and 
easily  extinguished  the  fire,  which  was  en¬ 
larging  such  of  the  holes  as  I  could  reach ; 
but  on  trying  if  the  balloon  was  fast  to  the 
lower  circle,  I  found  it  easily  came  off.  I 
repeated  to  my  companion,  ‘  We  must  de¬ 
scend.’  Fie  looked  round  him,  and  said, 
‘  We  are  over  Paris.’  Having  looked  to  the 
safety  of  the  cords,  I  said,  ‘  We  can  cross 
Paris.’  We  were  now  coming  near  the  roofs; 
we  raised  the  fire  and  rose  again  with  great 
ease.  I  looked  under  me,  and  saw  the  Mis¬ 
sions  Etrangers,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  were 
going  towards  the  towers  of  St.  Sulpiee  which 
I  could  see.  Raising  ourselves  a  current 
turned  us  south.  I  saw  on  my  left  a  wood, 
which  I  thought  was  the  Luxembourg.  We 
past  the  Boulevard,  and  1  called  out,  ‘  Pied 
a  terre.’  We  stopped  the  fire ;  but  the 
brave  Pilatre,  who  did  not  loose  his  self-pos- 
session,  thought  we  were  coming  upon  mills 
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and  warned  me.  .  .  We  alighted  at  the 
Butte  aux  Cailles,  between  the  mill  Des  Mer- 
veilles  and  the  Moulin  Vieux.  The  moment 
we  touched  land  I  held  by  the  car  with  my 
two  hands ;  I  felt  the  balloon  press  my  head 
lightly.  I  pushed  it  off  and  leaped  out. 
Turning  towards  the  balloon,  which  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  tind  full,  to  my  great  astonishment 
it  was  perfectly  empty  and  flattened.” 

On  firm  land  we  leave  our  voyagers.  The 
curious,  who  would  know  how  the  populace, 
not  so  alive  to  the  scientific  fame  of  their 
country  as  they  have  become  since  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  established  a  claim  to  M.  de  Rozier’s 
great  coat  pur  vote  de  fait ,  must  consult  the 
work  of  M.  de  St.  Fond.  We  need  hardly 
observe,  that  all  the  measures  mentioned  in 
the  French  voyages  are  French. 


CORONATIONS.— IV. 

THE  PROGRESS  AND  CORONATION  OF  ANNE 
BULLEYN. 

H  enry  VIII.,  being  divorced  from  his  con¬ 
sort.  Catherine  of  Aragon,  married  Anne 
Bulleyn,  in  1533.  Soon  after  his  marriage, 
he  commanded  the  Lord  Mayor  to  issue  out 
his  precepts  to  the  several  companies  to  at¬ 
tend  him  in  conducting  her  from  Green¬ 
wich,  by  water,  to  the  Tower  ;  and  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  City  to  adorn  their  houses 
and  streets,  against  her  Majesty’s  progress 
to  Westminster;  upon  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  ordered  all  the  city  companies  to  at¬ 
tend  him  at  Billingsgate,  on  May  19,  with 
barges  sumptuously  decked,  and  provided 
with  bands  cf  music.  About  one  o’clock, 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  barge,  richly  decorated, 
accompanied  by  fifty  barges,  set  sail,  with 
orders  to  keep  two  lengths  from  each  other. 
Two  hours  after,  her  Majesty  was  received 
at  the  Tower-gate,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  a 
gown  of  crimson  velvet,  and  two  domestics 
in  red  and  white  damask.  The  streets  were 
gravelled  from  the  Tower  to  Temple-bar, 
and  railed  in  on  each  side.  Near  Grace- 
church  stood  the  Anseatic  merchants  ;  next 
to  them  the  several  companies,  till  they 
reached,  on  the  north  side,  to  the  west  end 
of  Cheapside  ;  and  after  these  the  Aider- 
men’s  stand.  On  the  south  side  were  placed 
the  city  constables,  in  silk  and  velvet,  to 
keep  oft'  the  crowd.  The  houses  in  Grace- 
church-street  and  Cornhill,  were  hung  with 
crimson  and  scarlet  cloth ;  and  those  in 
Goldsmith’s-row,  Cheapside,  with  gold  bro¬ 
cades,  velvet,  and  rich  tapestry.  The  pro¬ 
cession  proceeded  in  the  following  order  :  — 
Twelve  of  the  French  Ambassador’s  do¬ 
mestics,  in  blue  velvet,  mounted  on  horses 
trapped  with  blue  sarsnet,  interspersed  with 
white  crosses;  the  judges  in  their  robes; 
the  knights  of  the  bath,  in  violet  gowns 
trimmed  with  miniver ;  abbots,  barons, 
bishops,  earls,  and  marquesses,  in  their 


robes,  two  and  two  ;  the  Lord  Chancellor  ; 
the  Venetian  Ambassador;  and  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York;  the  French  Ambassador; 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Dukes  of  Aquitaine  and 
Normandy;  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  his  mace, 
and  Garter  in  his  coat  of  arms;  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  Lord  High  Steward ;  Lord 
Howard,  Deputy-marshal  of  England  ;  the 
great  officers  of  state,  in  their  robes,  and 
bearing  the  symbols  of  their  respective 
offices  ;  the  nobility  in  crimson  velvet ;  the 
Queen’s  officers  in  scarlet;  the  Queen’s 
Chancellor,  uncovered;  the  Queen,  sitting 
in  a  litter  or  chair,  covered  with  silver  tis¬ 
sue,  and  carried  between  two  fine  pads, 
dressed  in  white  damask  trappings,  and  led 
by  footmen  ;  her  Majesty  wore  a  silver  bro¬ 
cade,  and  a  mantle  of  the  same  furred  with 
ermine ;  her  hair  was  dishevelled  or  hung 
loose,  with  a  chaplet  upon  her  head,  set 
with  jewels  of  great  value,  under  a  canopy 
of  cloth  of  gold  that  covered  the  litter,  and 
was  supported  by  sixteen  knights,  alter¬ 
nately,  four  at  a  time,  having  a  silver  bell  at 
each  corner  ;  her  Majesty’s  Chamberlain  ; 
her  Master  of  Horse,  leading  a  stately  pad, 
with  a  side-saddle  and  trappings  of  silver 
tissue  ;  seven  ladies  in  crimson  velvet  faced 
with  gold  brocade,  and  mounted  on  beauti¬ 
ful  horses,  richly  trapped  with  gold  ;  a  car, 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  in  which  were  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Marchioness 
of  Dorset;  a  car  covered  with  cloth  ofgold, 
containing  four  ladies,  in  crimson  velvet ; 
several  ladies  in  crimson  velvet  on  horse¬ 
back,  with  magnificent  trappings ;  a  car, 
covered  with  white,  carrying  six  ladies,  in 
crimson  velvet;  a  car,  all  red,  with  eight 
ladies,  in  crimson  velvet ;  thirty  gentlewo¬ 
men,  attendants  on  the  ladies  of  honour,  on 
horseback,  in  silk  and  velvet ;  and  the  pro¬ 
cession  was  closed  by  the  guards,  well 
mounted  and  richly  accoutred. 

In  Fenchurch-street,  there  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  pageant  crowded  with  children  in  mer- 
chatorial  (?)  dresses,  who  congratulated  her 
Majesty  upon  her  arrival  in  the  city.  At 
Gracechurch  corner,  the  Anseatic  merchants 
had  a  very  magnificent  pageant,  represent¬ 
ing  Parnassus,  in  white  marble,  and  the 
fountain  of  Helicon,  out  of  which  rose  four 
springs  of  Rhenish  wine,  which  entered  a 
small  globe  at  the  summit,  and  ran  plenti¬ 
fully  till  night.  Apollo  was  represented 
seated  on  a  mount,  with  Calliope  at  his 
feet ;  and  the  Muses,  playing  upon  musical 
instruments,  surrounded  the  mount,  a  little 
below.  In  Leadenhall,  there  was  a  pageant 
representing  a  hillock,  encompassed  with 
red  and  white  roses  ;  above  it  was  a  golden 
stump,  and  a  little  higher  a  Zippe  with  a 
celestial  rose,  from  which  descended  a  white 
falcon,  and  perched  upon  the  stump,  follow¬ 
ed  by  an  angel  in  a  celestial  choir,  who 
placed  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head ;  St. 
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Anne,  surrounded  by  her  progeny,  sat  a  lit¬ 
tle  lower  on  the  hillock,  and  one  of  her  pro¬ 
geny  addressed  the  Queen  in  a  speech,  wish¬ 
ing  her  Majesty  blessed  with  children.  The 
standard  at  the  end  of  Wood-street,  Cheap- 
side,  was  embellished  with  portraitures,  en¬ 
compassed  by  a  number  of  flags,  with  coats 
of  arms  and  trophies.  When  her  Majesty 
came  to  the  Aldermen's  stand,  which  was 
by  the  cross  at  the  end  of  Gutter-lane,  John 
Baker,  the  Recorder,  addressed  her  in  an 
elegant  speech,  and  presented  her,  in  the 
name  of  the  City  of  London,  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  marks,  in  a  purse  of  gold  tissue.  At 
St.  Paul’s  gate  there  was  a  stately  pageant, 
in  which  were  three  ladies,  sumptuously 
dressed,  with  chaplets  on  their  heads,  who 
exhibited  various  inscriptions  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  At  the  end  of  Shoe-lane,  Fleet- 
street,  there  was  erected  a  tower,  with  four 
turrets,  in  each  of  which  stood  a  cardinal 
virtue,  who  addressed  the  Queen,  promising 
never  to  leave,  but  constantly  attend  her. 
The  conduits  in  Cornhill,  Cheapside,  and 
Fleet-street,  supplied  the  populace,  all  day, 
with  a  variety  of  wines. 

The  following  description  of  the  Corona¬ 
tion  of  Anne  Bulleyn,  is  extracted  from  an 
old  writer  : — In  the  beginning  of  May,  the 
king  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  that 
all  men  that  claimed  to  do  any  service  or  ex¬ 
ecute  any  office  at  the  solemn  feast  of  the 
coronation,  by  way  of  tenure,  grant,  or  pre¬ 
scription,  should  put  their  grant  three 
weeks  after  Easter  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
before  Charles,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  for  that 
time  High  Steward  of  England,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  other  commissioners. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  claimed  to  be  Earl 
Marshal,  and  to  exercise  his  office.  At  that 
feast  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  claimed  to  be 
High  Butler,  and  to  exercise  the  same  ;  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  claimed  to  be  Chamberlain  ; 
the  Viscount  Lisle,  claimed  to  be  Panter  ; 
the  Lord  Burgoyne,  claimed  to  be  Chief 
Larderer  ;  the  Lord  Bray,  claimed  to  be  Al¬ 
moner  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Wyat,  knight,  claim¬ 
ed  to  be  Ewer.  All  these  noble  personages 
desired  their  offices  with  their  fees.  Besides 
these,  the  Mayor  of  London  claimed  to  serve 
the  Queen  with  a  cup  of  gold  and  a  cup  of 
assay  of  the  same ;  and  that  twelve  citizens 
should  attend  on  the  cupboard,  and  the 
Mayor  to  have  the  gold  cup,  and  cup  of 
assay  for  his  labour.  The  five  ports  claimed 
to  bear  a  canopy  over  the  Queen’s  head  the 
day  of  the  coronation,  with  four  gilt  bells, 
and  to  have  the  same  for  a  reward,  which 
also  to  them  was  allowed.  Divers  others 
also  put  in  petty  claims,  which  were  not  al¬ 
lowed,  because  they  seemed  only  to  he  done 
at  the  King’s  Coronation.  All  this  season 
great  purveyance  was  made  of  all  manner  of 
victuals;  and  lords,  knights,  and  squires 
were  sent  for  out  of  all  countries,  who  came 
to  London  on  that  day  with  a  great  number 


of  people.  After  that  the  King’s  Highness 
had  addressed  his  gracious  letters  to  the 
Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  city,  signify¬ 
ing  to  them  that  his  pleasure  was  to  so¬ 
lemnize  and  celebrate  the  coronation  of  his 
most  dear  and  well-beloved  wife,  Queen 
Anne,  at  Westminster,  the  Whit  Sunday 
next  ensuing,  willing  them  to  make  prepa¬ 
rations,  as  well  to  fetch  her  Grace  from 
Greenwich  to  the  Tower,  by  water,  as  to 
see  the  city  ordered  and  garnished  with  pa¬ 
geants  in  places  accustomed,  for  the  honour 
of  her  Grace,  when  she  should  be  conveyed 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster.  There 
was  a  Common  Council  called,  and  com¬ 
mandment  was  given  to  the  Haberdashers, 
of  which  craft  the  Mayor,  Sir  Stepen  Pea¬ 
cock,  then  was,  that  they  should  prepare  a 
barge  for  the  Bachelors,  with  a  master  and 
a  foyst  garnished  with  banners  and  stream¬ 
ers  ;  likewise  as  they  were  wont  to  do  when 
the  Mayor  is  presented  at  Westminster,  oe 
the  morrow  after  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude, 
Also,  all  other  crafts  were  commanded  to 
prepare  barges  and  to  garnish  them,  not 
alone  with  their  banners  accustomed,  but 
also  to  deck  them  with  targets,  by  the  sides 
of  the  barges,  and  to  set  up  all  such  seemly 
banners  and  bannerets  as  they  had  in  their 
halls,  or  could  get  meet  to  furnish  their  said 
barges ;  and  every  barge  to  have  minstrelsy; 
according  to  which  commandments,  great 
preparation  was  made  for  all  things  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  a  noble  triumph.  The  nine¬ 
teenth  of  May,  the  Mayor  and  his  brethren, 
all  in  scarlet,  and  such  as  were  knights,  had 
collars  of  esses,  and  the  remnant  having 
gold  chains,  and  the  council  of  the  city  with 
them,  assembled  at  St.  Mary-at-Hill ;  and 
at  one  of  the  clock,  descended  to  the  new 
stair  to  their  barge,  which  was  garnished 
with  many  goodly  banners  and  streamers, 
and  richly  covered;  in  which  barge  were 
shalmes,  shagbushes,  and  divers  other  in¬ 
struments,  v'hich,  continually,  made  goodly 
harmony.  After  that  the  Mayor  and  his 
brethren  were  in  their  barge,  seeing  that  all 
the  Companies,  to  the  number  of  fifty 
barges,  were  ready  to  wait  upon  them ;  they 
gave  commandment  to  the  Companies,  that 
no  barge  should  row  nearer  to  another  than 
twice  the  length  of  the  barge,  upon  a  great 
pain  ;  and  to  see  the  order  kept,  there  were 
three  light  wherrys  prepared,  and  in  every 
one  of  them  two  officers  to  call  on  them  to 
keep  their  order,  after  which  commandment 
given,  they  set  forth  in  order,  as  hereafter 
described  :: — First,  before  the  Mayor’s,  was 
a  foyst  on  water  full  of  ordnance,  in  which 
foyst  was  a  great  dragon,  continually  moving 
and  casting  wildfire  ;  and  round  about  the 
said  foyst,  stood  terrible  monsters  and  wild 
men,  casting  fire  and  making  hideous  noises. 
Next  after  the  foyst,  a  good  distance,  came 
the  Mayor’s  barge,  on  whose  right  hand 
was  the  Bachelors’  barge,  in  which  were 
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trumpets  and  divers  other  melodious  instru¬ 
ments.  The  deck  of  the  said  barge,  and 
the  sail-yards,  and  the  top  cartels,  were 
hanged  with  rich  cloth  of  gold  silk.  At  the 
foreship  and  stern  were  two  great  banners, 
rich-beaten  with  the  arms  of  the  King  and 
the  Queen,  and  on  the  top  cartel  also  was 
a  long  streamer,  newly  beaten  with  the  said 
arms.  At  three  of  the  clock,  the  Queen 
appeared  in  rich  cloth  of  gold,  and  entered 
into  her  barge,  accompanied  with  divers 
ladies  and  gentlewomen  ;  and  incontinent 
the  citizens  set  forwards  in  their  order,  their 
musicians  continually  playing,  and  the  Ba¬ 
chelors’  barge  going  on  the  Queen’s  right 
hand,  w’hich  she  took  great  pleasure  to  be¬ 
hold.  About  the  Queen’s  barge  were  many 
noblemen,  as  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 
her  father,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,  the  Earl  of  Huntington,  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
many  bishops  and  noblemen,  every  one  in 
his  barge,  which  was  a  goodly  sight  to  be¬ 
hold.  She,  thus  being  accompanied,  rowed 
towards  the  Tower,  and  in  the  mean  way, 
the  ships  which  were  commanded  to  lie  on 
the  shore  for  letting  of  the  barges,  shot  di¬ 
vers  peals  of  guns,  and  as  she  landed,  there 
was  a  marvellous  shot  out  of  the  Tower  as 
ever  was  heard  there  ;  and  at  her  landing 
there  met  with  her  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
with  the  officers  of  arms,  and  brought  her  to 
the  King,  who  received  her  with  longing 
countenance,  at  the  postern  by  the  water¬ 


side,  and  kissed  her  ;  and  then  she  turned 
back  again  and  thanked  the  Mayor  and  the 
citizens  with  many  goodly  words,  and  so  en¬ 
tered  into  the  Tower.  After  which  entry, 
the  citizens  all  this  while  rowed  before  the 
Tower,  making  great  melody,  and  went  not 
a  land,  for  none  were  assigned  to  land  but 
the  Mayor,  the  Recorder,  and  two  Aider- 
men.  But  to  speak  of  the  people  that  stood 
on  every  shore,  to  behold  the  sight,  he  that 
saw  it  not  will  not  believe  it.  On  the  next 
day,  being  Whitsun-eve,  the  Queen’s  Ma¬ 
jesty,  accompanied  with  a  great  number  of 
lords  and  ladies,  richly  appointed,  came 
through  the  City  of  London,  which  was 
richly  beautified,  and  so  passed  to  Windsor* 
and  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  Hall,  she  was 
taken  out  of  her  chariot,  and  then  she  gave 
her  hearty  thanks  to  the  lords  and  ladies 
and  to  the  Mayor  and  others,  that  had  given 
their  attendance  on  her,  and  so  withdrew 
herself  with  a  few  ladies,  to  the  Whitehall 
to  the  King,  by  water.  The  next  day,  being 
Sunday,  she  was  crowned  with  all  solemnity 
and  honour  that  ever  Queen  of  this  realm 
was,  and  was  as  royally  served.  And  so 
soon  as  dinner  was  done,  which  was  almost 
of  six  of  the  clock  at  night,  the  Queen  pri¬ 
vately  returned  by  water  to  the  King,  being 
at  the  Whitehall.  Then,  two  days  after, 
were  holden  before  the  King’s  gate,  royal 
justes  ;  and  on  Wednesday,  the  King  sent 
for  the  Mayor  and  his  brethren  to  West¬ 
minster,  and  then  he  himself  gave  to  them 
hearty  thanks,  with  many  goodly  words. 

W.G.C. 
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Isfield  is  situated  about  four  miles  west  of 
Uckfield.  It  is  a  small,  scattered  village, 
and  the  church  is  pleasantly  situated  amidst 
the  meadows.  The  architecture  is  of  the 
early  Norman  style;  and  although  it  has 
but  little  to  attract  in  appearance,  it  re¬ 
ceives  a  degree  of  melancholy  interest  from 
its  having  been  the  burial-place  of  Gun- 
dreda,  the  daughter  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and  wife  to  the  first  Earl  de  War¬ 
ren.  This  memorial  had  been  removed 
thither  at  the  Dissolution,  from  the  chap¬ 
ter-house  of  the  Priory  at  Lewes,  and  was 
again  removed  to  Lewes  church  by  William 
Burrell,  Esq.,  in  1775.  The  tomb  is  of 
black  marble,  sculptured  with  foliage,  in  a 
fine  early  style,  and  bearing  around  its  edge 
the  following  inscription,  with  slight  con¬ 
jectural  supplements,  in  characters  which 
have  been  verified  as  Norman,  and  of  the 
eleventh  or  early  part  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  : — 

Stirps  Gundreda  ducum,  deeus  evi,  mobile  germen, 

Intulit  eeclesiis  Anglomm  balsami  morum,* 

Martha  fuit  miseris,  fuit  ex  pietate  Maria ; 

Pars  obiit  Mar  the,  superest  pars  mngna  Marie. 

O  pie,  paucrati  testis  pietatis  et  equi, 

Te  fecit  heredem,  tu  clemens  suscipe  matrem. 

Sexta  kalendarum  Jump  lux  obvia  carnis 

lfregit  alabastrum.  ^ 

Gundred,  of  Ducal  race,  the  ornament  of  her  age, 
a  noble  bud, — Brought  into  the  churches  of  England 
the  balsam  of  morals — She  was  a  Martha  to  the 
wretched  ;  she  was,  for  piety,  a  Mary  :  The  part  of 
Martha  has  died,  the  mighty  part  of  Mary  survives. 
— O,  holy  Pancras  !  witness  of  her  piety  and  righte¬ 
ousness.— She  made  thee  her  heir ;  do  thou,  benign, 
receive  a  mother — The  hostile  dawn  of  the  sixth  ea- 
lend  of  June — Broke  the  alabaster  of  flesh. + 

The  interior  of  the  church  at  Isfield  is  ex¬ 
tremely  neat,  and  simple  ;  but,  in  the  chan¬ 
cel  is  the  gorgeous  display  of  human  arro¬ 
gance,  shrining  itself  in  monumental  pomp; 
gold  and  alabaster  standing  forth  in  the  light, 
while  the  grave-worm  has  been  feasting  in 
the  dark.  The  wonderful  virtues  of  Sir 
John  Shirley,  who  died  in  1631,  are  elabo¬ 
rately  described  after  the  following  pompous 
preface  : — “  That  ye  fame  of  Sir  John  Shir¬ 
ley  of  Isfield  may  be  pretious  in  ye  memory 
of  all  men  til  ye  change  of  ye  last  man,  be  it 
delivered  to  posterity,  that,”  &c.  The  tomb, 
however,  is  falling  into  decay. 

Near  the  church,  and  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ouse,  is  the  paper-mill  of 
Mr.  Molineux,  in  which  100  hands  are 
sometimes  employed.  The  rags  are  pre¬ 
pared,  cut,  and  sorted,  and  the  paper  is 
folded  and  picked,  by  young  women. 

Selim. 

*  The  rhyming  of  the  penultimate  with  the  middle 
syllable  of  the  verse  was  a  very  favourite  ornament 
with  the  monks,  and  others,  in  the  middle  ages.  Cri¬ 
tics  have  noticed  similar  instances  in  Virgil  and  Ovid. 

“ - Coruua  velatarum  obvertimus  antennarum.” 

VlR. 

|  Translated  in  Parry’s  Southern  Coast. 
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THE  ABSENT  MaN. 

[In  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  the  present 
month  is  a  capital  paper  with  the  above  title, 
the  gist  of  which  is  to  show  how  an  unlucky 
wight  obtains  a  gratuitous  passage  to  Botany 
Bay  through  his  absence  of  mind !  His  in¬ 
firmity  is  attended  with  deplorable  results : 
he  begins  at  school  by  perpetually  mistaking 
another  boy’s  playthings  for  his  own;  and 
during  the  holidays,  he  plunges  his  uncon¬ 
scious  fingers  into  his  father’s  shop  till,  while 
he  is  musing  on  the  interesting  adventures  of 
Dick  Turpin  and  the  Forty  Thieves,  works 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  youth¬ 
ful  imagination.  His  father  dies,  he  runs 
through  the  family  property,  finds  himself 
friendless  and  almost  penniless,  and  “  under 
circumstances  so  humiliating  to  a  sensitive 
nature,”  becomes  more  abstracted  in  thought 
than  ever.  In  this  state  he  visits  the  thea¬ 
tre,  hoping  that,  “  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  majestic  griefs  of  Othello,”  he  might 
happily  forget  his  own.  He  makes  his  way 
into  the  pit,  looks  about  for  an  eligible  seat, 
where  his  neighbours  on  either  side  are  re¬ 
spectable, — for  he  is  rather  particular  in  these 
matters, — and  seats  himself  next  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman  in  the  third  row,  who  was 
listening  with  energetic  attention  to  the  ener¬ 
getic  declamation  of  Kean.  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  an  enthusiast,  and  only  took  his  eyes 
off  at  the  close  of  the  act,  when  he  refreshed 
himself  with  a  pinch  of  rappee  from  a  hand¬ 
some  gold  snuff-box.  The  brief  respite  from 
affliction,  which  our  absent  man  had  paid 
almost  his  last  three  shillings  and  sixpence  to 
purchase,  proved  a  mere  delusion  ;  he  could 
think  of  nothing  but  his  unpaid  landlady. 
While  thus  plunged  in  profound  abstraction, 
a  sudden,  thrilling  burst,  of  Kean’s  pathos 
recalled  his  wandering  thoughts,  and  took 
such  a  hold  of  his  feelings,  that,  unable  to 
struggle  with  them,  and  not  wishing  to  ex¬ 
pose  his  weakness  to  the  coarse  derision  of  a 
heartless  public,  he  was  compelled  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat.  He  adds  :] 

On  my  way  home,  having  occasion  to  refer 
to  my  waistcoat-pocket,  I  found  a  gold  snuff¬ 
box  deposited  therein.  You  may  imagine 
my  astonishment  at  this  discovery  !  I  know 
not  that  I  was  ever  more  startled  in  my  life, 
especially  as  it  was  that  very  box  which  had 
attracted  my  notice  at  the  theatre !  I  could 
scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  my  senses. 
Row  came  the  box  there  P  What  magic 
conjured  it  out  of  the  stranger’s  custody  into 
mine  P  The  circumstance  was  astounding — 
miraculous — and  after  puzzling  myself  with 
a  variety  of  vague  conjectures,  the  only 
plausible  conclusion  I  could  come  to  was, 
that  from  sheer  absense  of  mind  I  had  made 
application  to  the  wrong  pocket,  and  pulled 
out  the  gentleman’s  snuff-box  in  mistake  for 
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my  own,  just  as  Dr.  Johnson,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  ot'  a  similar  hallucination,  once  mis¬ 
took  a  coal-scuttle  for  a  baby. 

Here  was  a  dilemma  for  a  friendless  orphan 
to  be  placed  in!  Not  only  had  I  offered  grave 
affront  to  the  majesty  of  the  law,  but  I  had 
wounded  that  keen  and  delicate  sense  of 
honour  which,  with  me,  is  like  the  air  I 
breathe;  if  i  have  it  not  I  die.  It  was  really 
a  most  cruel  predicament,  and  1  knew  not 
how  I  could  extricate  myself  from  it.  True 
I  might  return  to  the  theatre;  |but,  ten  to 
one,  the  stranger,  rendered  restless  and  sa¬ 
vage  by  his  loss,  and  sick  of  the  very  sight 
of  Othello,  would  be  gone ;  true,  also,  I 
might  advertise  my  involuntary  acquisition, 
but  this  would  only  expose  me  to  a  host  of 
impertinent  inquiries,  besides  being  attended 
with  an  expense  which  I  had  not  the  means 
of  defraying. 

While  thus  hesitating  as  to  the  line  of 
conduct  I  should  adopt,  I  found  myself  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  door  of  a  pawnbroker’s  in  Holborn. 
What  induced  me  to  select  that  particular 
locality  I  cannot  possibly  conceive.  I  must 
have  been  strangely  bewildered  to  have  de¬ 
viated  at  such  an  hour  so  far  from  my  road 
home  ;  however,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  I 
was,  and,  being  there,  I  considered  that  the 
most  rational  course  I  could  pursue  would  be 
to  rid  myself,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  an  arti¬ 
cle,  the  sight  of  which  could  not  fail  to  act 
as  a  constant  thorn  in  the  side  of  my  con¬ 
science.  I  therefore  disposed  of  the  box 
with  the  same  alacrity  with  which  a  man 
would  throw  off  a  burden  that  weighed  upon 
his  heart,  being,  besides,  reconciled  to  the. 
expedient  by  the  encouraging  reflection,  that 
it  was  the  only  alternative  which  inexorable 
destiny  had  left  me. 

[This  sunshine  lasts  but  for  a  time ;  his 
exchequer  relapses  into  its  old  state  of  atro¬ 
phy  ;  his  landlady’s  bill  again  begins  to  ex¬ 
hibit  symptoms  of  inflammation,  and  he  is 
reduced  to  his  last  shilling.  One  morning, 
by  way  of  relief  to  his  spirits,  he  strolls  down 
Oxford-street,  and  having  reached  the  classic 
vicinity  of  Tyburn,  turns  into  the  Park.  Here, 
upon  one  of  the  benches  in  view  of  the  Serpen¬ 
tine,  he  met  with  a  rosy  country  gentleman, 
who,  to  save  a  child  from  drowning,  flings  off 
his  coat,  throws  it  to  the  absent  man,  and 
plunges  into  the  stream.  He  says  :] 

I  watched  him  with  eyes  filled  with  tears 
of  admiration  ;  but,  alas  !  just  as  he  was  re¬ 
turning  to  the  bank,  with  the  boy  in  his  arms, 
a  notion  struck  me  that  he  was  seized  with 
the  cramp.  This  horrid  fancy  so  fully  pos¬ 
sessed  me,  that  I  wholly  lost  my  presence  of 
mind,  and  began  shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf 
in  every  limb.  My  feelings,  in  fact,  were  too 
much  for  me.  I  could  not  bear  to  stand  by 
and  see  a  benevolent,  country  gentleman 
struggling  with  adverse  destiny  in  the  chilly 
springs  of  the  Serpentine — especially  as  I 


could  not  afford  him  the  slightest  assistance 
having  no  more  notion  of  swimming  than  a 
salamander.  I  could  not  endure  the  ghastly 
spectacle  of  his  bloodshot  eyeballs,  of  his 
convulsed  limbs,  of  his  last  fond  gaze  at  the 
meridian  sun,  as  he  sank  struggling  in  the 
water; — no,  no,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  stay 
to  witness  this;  it  shocked  all  my  feelings  of 
humanity;  and,  accordingly,  off  I  started,  at 
a  breathless  pace,  unconscious  whither,  in 
the  hope  that  by  brisk  activity  of  motion,  I 
might  dissipate  the  harrowing  magic  which 
a  too  susceptible  imagination  had  conjured 
up.  I  did  not  slacken  my  pace  till  I  reached 
the  Park  entrance,  at  the  upper  end  of  Oxford- 
street,  when  I  proceeded  some  yards  along 
the  Bayswater-road,  and  then  hastened,  as  it 
were  by  instinct,  into  a  solitary  brick-field 
lying  to  the  rear  of  St.  George’s  burying- 
ground. 

Here  halting  to  rest  myself  behind  a  small 
brick  hovel,  I  discovered  that,  in  the  flutter 
and  disorder  of  my  nerves,  I  had  carried  off 
the  philanthropist’s  coat !  I  was  terribly  dis¬ 
comfited  by  this  fresh  instance  of  inveterate 
mental  hallucination.  What  must  the  old 
gentleman  think  of  me?  I  exclaimed  ;  and 
what  too  must  be  his  own  sensations  if  he 
have  escaped  a  watery  death,  at  finding  him¬ 
self  compelled  to  walk  at  mid-day  through 
the  West-end  in  his  shirt-sleeves  !  Poor  fel¬ 
low  !  how  the  little  boys  will  laugh  at  him  as 
he  goes  dripping,  like  a  water-cait,  all  fresh- 
ness  and  moisture,  along  the  streets,  depre¬ 
cating  the  hour  when  he  enlightened  a  Cock¬ 
ney  on  the  subject  of  the  Somersetshire  crops ! 
These  were  painful  speculations  for  a  benig¬ 
nant  nature  to  indulge  in:  so  bringing  them 
abruptly  to  a  close,  I  determined  to  return  to 
the  spot  whence  I  had  eloped,  and  restore 
the  abstracted  garment  to  its  owner.  On 
second  thoughts,  however,  I  felt  that  1  could 
not  venture  on  such  a  step ;  for  what  if  my 
suspicions  of  the  stranger’s  death  should  be 
well  founded,  and  I  should  reach  the  place 
only  just  in  time  to  see  his  body  and  that  of 
the  boy  stretched  out  side  by  side  on  the  grass, 
and  myself  exposed  to  the  malignant  insi¬ 
nuations  of  the  bystanders,  as  is  always  the 
case  when  absence  of  mind  developes  itself 
in  the  form  of  acquisitiveness?  After  steadily 
turning  over  the  matter  in  my  mind,  I  felt 
persuaded  that  I  could  not  act  otherwise 
with  the  coat  than  I  had  previously  done 
with  the  snuff-box — that  is  to  say,  retain  it 
in  my  possession — and  having  thus  resolved 
on  my  line  of  conduct,  I  proceeded  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  contents  of  the  pockets.  In  one  of 
them  was  a  silk  handkerchief  with  a  couple 
of  knots  tied  in  one  of  the  corners;  and  in 
the  other  an  old-fashioned  black  leather 
memorandum-book.  On  diligently  scruti¬ 
nizing  this  last  I  discovered  between  the 
leaves  three  five-pound  Bank  of  England 
notes,  a  spectacle  which,  had  I  witnessed  it 
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under  other  circumstances,  would  have  occa¬ 
sioned  me  very  considerable  satisfaction,  but, 
as  the  case  stood,  served  only  to  embitter  my 
sense  of  regret. 

But  it  is  idle  to  indulge  in  unavailing 
lamentation.  What  can’t  be  cured  must  be 
endured,  says  the  old  adage;  and  as  my  case 
was  past  remedy,  I  determined  to  bear  it 
with  philosophic  composure;  and  with  some¬ 
what  of  a  reassured  spirit  deposited  the  notes 
in  my  waistcoat  pocket ;  after  which,  having 
no  further  use  for  the  book  or  coat,  I  gave 
them  honourable  burial  beneath  the  loose 
bricks  that  were  scattered  about  the  hovel, 
and  then  making  the  best  of  my  way  into  the 
high-road,  I  indulged  my  love  of  contempla¬ 
tive  solitude  by  a  stroll  in  Kensington  Gar¬ 
dens,  which  I  did  not  quit  till  several  hours 
had  elapsed,  when  I  returned  by  a  secluded 
route  into  town,  and  took  dinner  at  a  respec¬ 
table  hotel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hanover 
Square ;  and  at  nightfall,  my  spirits  being 
excited  by  the  sparkling  champagne  which  I 
had  discussed,  I  sallied  forth  to  a  certain 
minor  k<  hell,”  whither  in  my  earlier  days  I  had 
occasionally  been  in  the  habit  of  repairing. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


NARRATIVE  OF  A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE 

WORLD,  IN  1835-6-7- 
By  W.  S.  JV.  Ruschenberger,  M.D. 

[The  staple  of  these  volumes  is  the  fourth 
voyage  of  circumnavigation  undertaken  within 
seven  years  by  American  vessels  of  war  alone; 
though  few  ships  pursued  the  varied  and 
extensive  tract  of  the  Peacock,  in  which  the 
present  voyage  was  made.  Dr.  Ruschenber¬ 
ger,  therefore,  only  promises  the  reader  the 
latest  news  of  the  countries  visited,  and  we 
must  allow  that  he  has  produced  a  work  of 
equal  novelty,  interest,  and  importance.  The 
object  of  the  present  embassy  was  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  ratifications  of  certain  treaties 
between  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  the  King 
of  Siam  and  the  President  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  The  several  countries  visited 
by  the  embassy  are  Rio  de  Janiero,  Zanzibar, 
Muscat,  Bombay,  Ceylon,  Java,  Siam,  Co¬ 
chin-China,  China,  the  Bonin  and  Sandwich 
Islands,  California,  and  Mexico.  Of  their 
manners  and  political  state,  commerce,  and 
religion,  we  are  presented  with  many  inter¬ 
esting  characteristics;  together  with  striking 
details  of  their  natural  history,  a  valuable  as 
well  as  attractive  feature  in  the  best  narra¬ 
tives  of  voyages  and  travels  of  the  present 
day  ;  for  some  portion  of  the  political  geo¬ 
graphy  of  nations  may  well  be  spared  to 
make  room  for  sketches  of  the  grand  economy 
of  Nature  in  remote  countries.  Our  present 
extract  from  this  work  relates  to  one  of  the 
principal  results  of  the  voyage,  being  an  en¬ 
tertaining  picture  of  an 


Audience  with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,] 

At  four  o’clock  r.M.,  the  day  after  our  arrival, 
all  those  officers  whose  duty  permitted  them 
to  leave  the  ship,  accompanied  Commodore 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Roberts  to  visit  the  Sultan. 
We  landed  at  the  embouchement  of  a  short 
canal  which  empties  into  the  cove,  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  the  right  of  the  palace,  at 
the  foot  of  a  lofty  rock  crowned  by  a  fort. 
The  landing-place  was  thronged  with  Arabs, 
to  witness  the  novel  sight  of  twenty  American 
officers  in  full  health  and  high  spirits,  con¬ 
trasting  strangely  with  their  own  tawny, 
meager  looks.  We  walked  to  the  house  of 
Captain  Calfaun,  and  thence  proceeding 
through  the  narrow  crowded  streets,  entered 
the  palace  from  the  bazaar.  We  passed 
through  a  small  open  court,  and  were  received 
by  a  well-dressed  guard  of  about  twenty 
Sepoys,  who  presented  arms  as  the  Commo¬ 
dore  passed  them.  The  Ouali  or  governor  of 
Muscat,  who  was  at  this  point,  now  conducted 
us  out  to  the  veranda  or  divan,  where  we 
were  met  by  the  Sultan,  and  his  eldest  and 
third  sons.  As  Captain  Calfaun  named  us 
in  order,  he  shook  each  one  by  the  hand,  and 
motioned  us  to  a  seat.  We  remained  stand¬ 
ing,  in  two  lines,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
divan,  until  His  Highness  reached  his  chair, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment.  Captain 
Calfaun  stood  on  the  Sultan’s  left  during  the 
whole  interview.  The  princes  and  other 
Arabians  present  left  their  sandals  at  the 
threshold,  and  walked  to  their  respective 
places  barefoot. 

The  divan,  which,  overlooking  the  sea,  has 
the  advantage  of  being  airy,  is  about  fifteen 
feet  wide,  and  thirty  long.  It  was  furnished 
with  fine  Persian  rugs,  and  Chiuese  chairs. 
Here  His  Highness  usually  administers 
justice,  and  receives  foreign  and  state  vi¬ 
siters. 

The  Sultan  wore  a  high  turban  of  cotton, 
finely  checked,  blue  and  white,  ami  a  black 
cloth  mantle,  with  large,  straight  sleeves, 
bound  round  the  neck  with  a  slender  silk 
cord  of  red  and  white,  which  terminated  in 
tassels.  Beneath  the  mantle  were  a  white 
tunic  and  girdle.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a 
large  sabre  in  a  black  scabbard  mounted  in 
gold,  and  the  only  ornament  which  he  wore 
was  a  large  ruby  set  in  silver,  on  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand.  His  feet  and  legs 
were  bare,  he  having  left  his  sandles  at  the 
threshold.  This  costume  set  off  his  fine 
figure  and  manly  countenance.  Compared 
with  the  Arabs  generally,  his  head  and  indeed 
his  whole  person  are  remarkably  large.  He 
has  a  large  mouth  and  fine  teeth  ;  he  wears 
his  white  moustache  clipped  close,  which 
runs  in  a  line  to  join  his  whiskers,  which  are 
grey,  but  his  beard  is  perfectly  black.  He  is 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  his  manners  are 
polished  and  graceful. 

He  congratulated  us  on  our  escape  from 
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shipwreck,  aske»l  how  much  the  ship  leaked, 
and  inquired  for  several  officers  who  were  in 
the  Peacock  on  her  first  visit.  He  offered  to 
supply  us  with  guns  and  cables  from  his  own 
ships,  to  replace  those  we  had  lost.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  he  remarked  that 
they  were  a  lawless  and  warlike  people, 
without  possessions,  (the  richest  of  them 
owning  perhaps  a  date  tree  or  two),  who 
wandered  over  the  country  bearing  their  tents 
with  them.  They  are  naturally  robbers,  and 
are  very  expert  in  the  use  of  arms.  A 
Bedouin,  with  no  other  weapon  than  a  sword, 
will  bury  himself  up  to  the  arm-pits  in  the 
ground,  and,  under  these  very  disadvanta¬ 
geous  circumstances,  keep  off'  as  many  men, 
armed  with  spears,  as  may  choose  to  attack 
him  in  front. 

He  inquired  about  the  state  of  parties  in 
France,  and  observed  that  the  French  would 
never  have  a  king  equal  to  Napoleon.  He 
told  us  that  his  third  son  was  to  be  married 
on  the  following  Friday,  and  said  that  Arab 
boys  generally  married  between  the  age  of 
twelve  and  fifteen  years,  and  that  he  thought 
it  best  they  should  marry  young. 

Coffee  was  served  in  small  china  cups, 
which  held  less  than  a  wine-glassful ;  it  was 
thick,  very  strong  and  fragrant,  and  sweet¬ 
ened  with  sugarcandy.  The  servants  were 
dressed  in  white,  with  turbans  like  that  of  the 
Sultan,  except  that  they  were  not  so  high, 
and  in  their  girdles,  which  were  of  cloth  of 
gold,  they  wore  khungers  with  richly  orna¬ 
mented  hilts.  After  coffee,  sherbet  was 
handed  in  finely-cut  glass  goblets. 

The  audience  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes. 
On  taking  leave,  His  Highness  said  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  render  any  assistance  to 
the  ship,  to  any  individual  on  board,  and 
indeed  to  any  individual  belonging  to  the 
United  States. 

**#*«* 

The  monarch  of  Muscat  is  commonly,  but 
erroneously,  spoken  of  under  the  title  of 
Imam,  which  is  a  name  given  to  Islamic 
priests,  and  when  applied  to  a  prime  or  chief 
signifies  a  sovereign  Pontiff'.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  the  Sultan,  the  people  were  desi¬ 
rous  of  creating  him  Imam,  an  officer  whose 
duties  include  the  direction  and  management 
of  religious  as  well  as  temporal  affairs ;  but 
he  was  too  wise  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  his 
subjects,  because  it  would  have  obliged  him 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  country,  to  lead 
a  life  of  piety  and  poverty,  without  the  power 
of  openly  enjoying  his  wealth.  This  I  was 
told  by  Captain  Calfaun,  one  evening  at  his 
house,  when  I  met  a  son  of  the  Sultan’s 

uncle.  “  That  man,”  said  Captain  C - , 

“  may  wander  in  any  part  of  Arabia,  unarmed 
and  without  danger ;  he  has  only  to  declare 
himself  the  son  of  the  last  Imam,  and  his 
person  is  sacred.”  This  individual  is  the 
ouly  one  of  the  Sultan’s  tribe  who  has  the 


right  of  wearing  his  turban  approaching  in 
height  to  that  of  His  Highness  ;  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  which  the  turban  is  made  distinguishes 
the  tribe,  but  none  except  those  of  a  royal 
lineage  may  wear  it  above  a  prescribed 
height. 

Syed  Syeed  bin  Sultan,  the  sovereign  of 
Muscat,  is  one  among  the  most  distinguished 
princes  in  Asia.  During  a  long  minority  the 
administration  of  the  government  was  con¬ 
fided  to  an  Imam,  an  uncle  of  the  young 
monarch,  who  was  unwilling  to  resign  when 
his  ward  became  of  age,  and  in  order  to 
remove  him  out  of  his  way  conducted  him  to 
a  fortress  near  Rostak.  There  the  young 
Sultan  was  informed  by  his  friends  that  the 
regent  intended  to  cause  his  death ;  and  to 
frustrate  his  ambitious  design  he  one  evening 
requested  to  see  his  uncle.  No  sooner  was 
he  in  his  presence  than  Syed  Syeed  stabbed 
him  with  his  khunger.  The  regent  wounded 
as  he  was,  scaled  the  wall,  and  mounting  a 
swift  horse,  fled.  The  friends  of  the  young 
prince  tokl  him  that  his  work  was  only  half 
done,  and  that  if  his  uncle  escaped  alive,  his 
throne  would  be  insecure.  He  at  once 
mounted  and  followed  his  relative,  whom  he 
found  stretched  beneath  a  tree,  unable  to 
proceed  from  loss  of  blood.  He  there  pinned 
him  to  the  ground  with  his  spear,  and  hast¬ 
ening  to  a  neighbouring  stronghold,  knocked 
loudly  at  the  gate,  and  called  for  assistance, 
stating  that  his  uncle  was  dying  not  far  off. 
Of  course  the  regent  was  found  dead.  The 
Sultan  returned  to  his  friends,  and  the  next 
day  hastened  to  Muscat,  which  he  reached 
beicre  the  news  of  the  regent’s  death.  He 
immediately  summoned  the  captains  of  the 
fortresses,  and  when  they  were  all  present,  he 
required  that  they  should  deliver  up  their 
respective  commands  to  such  persons  as  he 
should  name,  under  pain  of  immediate  death 
in  case  of  refusal.  He  appointed  successors 
from  his  own  tribe,  and  has  since  observed 
the  same  policy  in  filling  all  offices  in  his 
government.  In  this  manner  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  throne  in  1807,  but  held  it 
as  a  tributary  to  Sahoud  Abdallah  the  chief 
of  the  Wahabites  until  1816.  Sahoud  was 
that  year  subdued  and  conducted  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  by  the  famed  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and 
there  publicly  executed.* 

The  Sultan  is  a  brave  warrior,  as  well  as  a 
pious  Moslem,  having  lately  made  the  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca.  Several  years  ago,  when 
the  government  of  British  India  was  engaged 
in  suppressing  Arab  pirates  (the  Joassames), 
who  infested  the  Persian  Gulf,  he  acted  in 
alliance  with  the  English.  He  is  the  Haroun 
al  Raschid  of  his  time,  and  is  as  munificent 
as  he  is  brave.  Not  long  since  he  sent  a 
line-of- battle  ship,  called  the  Liverpool,  to 
Bombay,  as  a  present  to  the  Honourable  East 

•  The  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Upham,  Esq.  t 
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India  Company;  which  being  declined  he 
sent  it  to  England,  to  King  William  IV. 
The  present  was  accepted,  and  a  suitable 
gilt  sent  in  return;  and  in  compliment  to  the 
Sultan,  the  ship  was  named  the  Imam. 

The  Arabian  Navy,  under  a  blood-red  flag, 
at  present  consists  ot  seventy  five  vessels 
(built  on  the  coast  of  Malabar),  carrying  from 
four  to  fifty-six  guns  each.  His  principal 
officers  were  educated  at  Bombay  or  Calcutta, 
and  his  ships  are  in  effective  discipline. 

The  Sultan  has  two  wives;  the  last  one  he 
wedded  is  a  daughter  of  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
and  besides  these  he  has  not  less  than  twenty 
concubines,  from  Circassia,  Georgia,  and 
Abyssinia.  He  has  seven  sons ;  but  the 
birth  of  a  female  child  not  being  an  event  to 
rejoice  at  amongst  the  Arabs,  passes  without 
notice :  the  number  of  his  daughters  is  there¬ 
fore  unknown. 

[It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  we  shall 
next  week  return  to  this  entertaining  Narra¬ 
tive,  replete  as  it  is  with  novelty  for  the  in¬ 
quiring  mind.] 


GEMS,  FROM  MR.  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES’S 
NEW  PLAY. 

(Concluded  from,  page  368  ) 

Early  Sorrow. — Look  at  me  ! 

Seem  my  years  more  thaii  his  you’d  reckon  in 
Life’s  outset,  when  beneath  our  feet  all ’s  flowers, 
Above  our  heads  all  sun  ?  Can’st  not  divine 
What  could  alone  o’ercast  and  wither  thus  ? 

Nor  only  take  away  the  adjuncts  sweet 
Of  that  fair  prime  of  hope,  but  prospect  leave 
Of  nought  but  cloud  and  barrenness  ? 

Game  of  Love. — There’s  one  we  play 
O’er  which  the  heart  doth  throb,  as  o’er 
None  other !  where  we  throw  the  die,  whose  turn 
Nine  times  in  ten ’s  the  oracle  foretells 
All  chance  to  come  !  which,  if  we  play  in  earnest — 
And  light  are  they,  who  of  that  game  make  light — 
We  make  ourselves  for  ever,  or  lose  all. 

Doubling  the  value  of  our  being,  or 
Reducing  it  to  naught ! — a  game,  methinks. 

Which  you  have  play’d  at — Love. 

The  Lover's  Mistress. — What  in  form  she  was 
I  will  not  paint  to  you. — Each  lover  has, 

You  know,  the  fairest  she — say,  mine ’s  a  paragon 
As  much  as  thine — nay,  of  the  very  charm 
That ’s  crest  of  all,  thou  wilt  but  make  a  seat 
To  mount  some  plume  other’s,  whom  thou  affect’st. 
That  shall  transcend  it  far  !  I  know  it — so 
Forbear.  Yet  had  you  e’er  set  eyes  upon  her ! 

Oh  !  she  did  stand  alone  !  To  truest  hearts 
The  sight  of  her  was  w  onderful  estrangement, 
AVeaning  them  for  a  time  from  things,  howe’er 
Clung  dotingly  to  before — that  mistresses 
Have  sadden’d  to  see  eyes,  that  blaz’d  on  them 
Ere  they  were  turn’d  away,  turn  back  again 
Listless  and  icy  cold  !  Riches  and  rank, 

Bestudded  o'er  and  gilded,  have  look’d  blank 
To  see  themselves  outshone  without  a  gem  1 
Nay,  very  hostesses,  whose  only  care 
Was  to  behold  their  costly  huswifry 
Approv’d,  have  been  discomfited  to  see 
Their  tables  crown’d  as  ne’er  they  were  before. 

And  she  the  only  garnish  of  the  board  ! 

Success  and  Envy. — Who  wins  a  prize,  tliouknow’st 
wins  envy  too. 

A  Reprobate  Lord. — A  satire  on  the  saucy  code 
That  makes  the  wreath  of  merit  birth-right,  when 
No  law  can  make  the  grace  that  wins  it  so. 


Stubborn  Proof. — The  truth  spoke  for  itself!  Fact 
born  of  fact — 

Nought  out  of  place  or  disproportionate  ! 

As  obviously  that  follow'd  this  ;  this  that ; 

As  this  doth  chime  with  this,  and  that  with  that ! 

A  thing  one  must  believe  ! 

Credulity  and  Doubt. — Him  you  believ’d,  that  ne’er 
was  true  before  ! 

Her  disbeliev’d,  was  ne’er  before  but  true  ? 

Sign  of  Guilt. — Is’t  guilt  alone,  convicted,  that 
keeps  silence  ? 

Guilt — saucy  guilt — that  dares  to  break  the  law 
Of  God  and  man  !  Remember  you  no  case. 

Where  innocence  accus’d  hath  all  at  once 
Been  stricken  dumb  ? — appall’d  to  undergo 
The  charge  of  sin,  that  never  could  endure 
The  thought  of  sin? 

Woman' s  Love. —  Woman’s  love’s  a  plant,  I’ve  often 
heard. 

Which  moeketh  all  that  thrive  in  winter  time. 

Not  only  keeping  green,  but  growing  then. 

Vengeance. — If  my  eyes  could  look 
The  mandate  of  my  soul,  they  would  flash  lightning 
on  her, 

To  blast  her  where  she  stood  ! 

Admiration  and  Apology. — Forgive  me,  lady,  if, 
With  occupation  of  mine  eyes,  awhile 
I  did  forget  the  office  of  my  tongue 
To  give  thee  ’custom’d  salutation. 

Still  would  I  gaze,  nor  speak  ;  art  what  thou  seem'st  ? 

Simple  Beauty  — Oli,  beauty !  that  doth  know  its 
proper  pride. 

And  nothing  deigns  to  ask  to  set  it  off 
Except  simplicity,  that  offers  nought. 

Yet  all  that’s  due  performs  !  1  have  not  liv’d 
Till  now  ! — I  have  but  dealt  with  shows  of  life. 
Automatons,  that  do  not  know  themselves. 

But  act  from  causes  are  no  part  of  them  1 
But  here  is  nature’s  mechanism — mind 
And  soul — a  body  fitting  them,  informing 
With  motions  of  their  ow  n. 

Man. — It  is  the  dignity 

Of  man,  that  the  bright  stars  do  tempt  his  mind 
To  scan  the  emp\rean  where  they  sit. 

Plac’d  infinite  beyond  terrestrial  reach. 

And  scan  their  uses  and  their  essences, — 

High  argument  of  his  affinity 
To  him  that  made  them,  and  the  immortal  light 
That  shall  outlast  this  filmy  shadowy  sphere 
Whereon  they  look  aud  smile  ! 

Wisdom. — Wisdom  should  bear  goodness  or  no 
fruit ! 

Pure  I,ove. — I  have  known  thee 
Since  matur’d  thought,  my  nature’s  fondest  wish 
Informing,  told  it  loveliness  of  soul, 

Yet  more  than  body,  doth  belong  to  woman. 

And,  therewith  when  abiding,  doth  make  up 
The  highest  sum  that  earthly  happiness 
Amounts  to — nearest  what  we  hope  in  Heaven. 

Frailty  of  Beau'y. — Know’st  not 
That  beauty  will  take  cold?  will  have  the  tooth¬ 
ache  ? 

Will  catch  a  fever  ? — that  its  peachy  cheek 
Will  canker  iu  a  night  ? — that  it’s  sweet  lips. 

Palace  of  smiles,  spasm  doth  compel  to  change 
Their  garish  tenants  for  uncouth  contortions  ? 

That  its  fair  dress  of  pride — its  velvet  skin — 
Humours  will  spot,  discolour? — that,  in  brief. 

It  is  a  thing  in  value  vanishing 

As  fickle  merchandise,  which  rales  to-day 

Enormously — the  next,  may  go  a  beggiug  ? 

And,  worse  than  all,  that  its  chief  merit  lies 
In  wishing,  not  possessing  ? — coveted. 

Of  purchase  measureless — obtain'd,  worth  nothing  ? 

Personal  Ornament. — What  pains 
Thou  takest  with  a  common  piece  of  clay 
To  set  it  off !  a  fine  account  to  turn 
The  bow  of  God  to — meant  for  spiritual. 

And  not  corporeal  use — with  divers  tints 
To  clothe  thy  body  !  besides  lading  it 
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With  the  mind’s  produce — gems  and  metals— proof 
Far  more  ioithout  concerns  thee  than  within! 

Oh  !  that  a  nature  of  immortal  reach 
Should  house  its  aspirations  in  a  crib 
Like  this  poor  tiny  world  1  and,  taught  to  look 
Above  the  coronets  of  the  fair  stars. 

Go  proud  with  grains  of  dust  and  gossamer. 

The  property  of  tilings  inferior  to  him, 

As  motes  unto  the  sun  ! 

How  com’st  thou  by  these  gauds — 

Lace,  ribbons,  tinsel,  trinkets,  slashes — not 
To  name  that  most  egregious  vanity 
Thou  mountest  in  thy  cap,  and  the  poor  bird 
It  was  purloin'd  from  wore  for  use,  not  show  ! 
Rebuke  and  lesson  to  its  wiser  lord  ! 

There’s  not  a  portion  of  thee  but  bespeaks 
Ransacking  of  the  earth  and  sea — and  all 
To  recommend  thee  unto  eyes,  whose  owners. 

Be  they  the  homeliest,  behold  thy  betters 
In  their  own  mirrors. 

Frankness. — Thy  heart  is  in  thine  eyes  :  what 
pleaseth  them 
Is  sure  of  that. 

Wealth. — Riches  are  bars 
Prevent  us  enter  Heaven ;  how  then  be  doors 
On  earth  to  admit  ns  unto  aught  of  Heaven  ? 

Dishonesty. — False  gains  are  poor  possessions, 
bringing  not 

Content — the  touchstone  of  true  happiness  ! 

Woman  s  Heart • — You  know  not  wheu 
A  woman  gives  away  her  heart !  at  times 
She  knows  it  not  herself.  Insensibly 
It  goes  from  her !  She  thinks  she  hath  it  still — 

If  she  reflects — while  smoothly  runs  the  course 
Of  wooing;  but  if  haply  comes  a  check — 

An  irrecoverable — final  one — 

Aghast — forlorn — she  stands,  to  find  it  lost, 

And  with  it,  all  the  world  ! 

Sunset. — Ne’er,  methinks,  was  sunset  half  so  sweet ! 
He ’s  down,  and  yet  his  glory  si  ill  appears. 

Like  to  the  memory  of  a  well-spent  life. 

That ’s  golden  to  the  last,  and  when  ’tis  o’er. 

Shines  in  the  witnesses  it  leaves  behind. 

They  say,  a  ruddy  sunset  a  fair  day  ! 

False  Friends — Do  you  take  me  for 
A  season  friend,  no  stauncher  than  the  bird 
The  sun  doth  tell  his  time  to  come  and  go, 

And’s  with  us  when ’tis  summer? — O,  you  wrong 
me  ! 

What ! — I  to  love,  as  doth  that  summer  bird 
The  land  he  makes  his  gay  sojourning  in. 

My  lriend,  because  ’tis  leaf  and  blossom  time  ! 
Indeed  you  wrong  me ! 

Virtue  with  her 

Was  not  a  lesson  we  must  con  before 

’Tis  learn’d  by  heart ;  it  was  a  portion  of  her, 

Much  as  her  stature,  feature,  limb  or  shape. 

Which,  saving  nature’s,  hand  did  never  give. 

Conscience. — I  cannot  do’t !  Heaven’s  on  the  watch 
against  it ! 

’Tis  said  it  guards  the  good,  and  if  it  does. 

Its  spirits  sure  are  here — they  are — or  why 
This  fearful  awe  come  over  me  ?  I  feel 
As  eyes  were  on  me,  that  I  cannot  see — 

Above  me  lips  that  speak  but  are  unheard — 

And  hands  that  have  a  thousand  thousand  times 
The  power  of  flesh  and  blood,  yet  lack  the  bulk 
Of  air  !  Heaven  will  not  have  it  be — it  sets 
Before  mine  eyes,  the  fruit  of  what  I’ve  done — 

To  warn  me  back  from  what  I’ve  come  to  do. 

#  *  *  # 

To  damn  in  this  world,  what  i’  the  next  is  blest ! 
Oh!  heavy  sin— Go,  sin  no  more  !  How’s  this? 

Go,  sin  uo  more  !  So  said  the  book  to  me. 

Then  Heaven  doth  care  for  sinners,  it  should  seem  ! 
A  blessed  book  !  I’ll  go  and  sin  no  more  ! 

The  chime  !  It  lacks  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  very  clock  doth  watch  me.  Was’t  the  hour, 
They’d  have  me  in  their  fearful  toils  again  ! 

Away  !  away  !  speed  feet,  while  ye  are  free, 

Softly  and  swift — the  minutes  fly  !  away  ! 


.las 

Resolution. — There  is  a  kind  of  nature  that  clears 

up  _ 

The  instant  it  confronts  a  trying  thing 
In  common  evils,  hesitates  and  fears; 

In  ills  of  moment,  shows  sedate  resolve. 

Hard  things  which  love  cannot  for  love  perform. 


Cijc 


THE  BRITISH  QUEEN  STEAM  SHIP. 


Another  magnificent  steam-ship,  bearing 
this  patriotic  cognomen,  was  floated  out  of 
the  builders’,  Messrs.  Curling  and  Young’s 
dock,  at  Limehouse,  on  the  24th  of  May,  in 
the  presence  of  not  less  than  100,000  per¬ 
sons.  The  vessel  is  intended  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  this  country  to  New  York,  and 
has  been  built  for  the  British  and  American 
Steam  Navigation  Company. 

The  British  Queen,  which  was  very  ap¬ 
propriately  launched  on  her  Majesty’s  birth¬ 
day,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  models  ever 
built :  without  being  invidious,  or  fond  of 
delighting  in  comparison,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  she  is  superior  in  her  build  to 
either  the  Great  Western  or  the  Sirius.  In 
dimensions  she  is  far  superior  :  she  is  built, 
as  to  her  beams,  of  English  oak  ;  the  lower 
planks  are  Dantzic  fir,  and  the  upper  cedar. 
She  is  painted  entirely  black,  except  the  or¬ 
namental  work  around  the  windows  at  the 
stern,  and  the  mouldings  supporting  the 
figure-head,  which  are  guilt.  The  figure 
at  the  extremity  of  the  bows  represents  her 
Majesty  ;  it  is  well  carved,  and  the  face  is  a 
good  likeness  of  the  royal  original.  This 
steam  ship  appears  less  flattened  on  the 
sides  than  the  Great  Western.  Her  dimen¬ 
sions  and  tonnage,  horse-power,  &c.,  are  as 
follow  : — 


Length  from  figure-head  to  taffruil  275 
feet,  being  about  35  feet  longer,  it  is 
said,  than  any  skip  in  the  British  navy 
Length  on  the  upper  deck  - 
Length  on  the  keel 
Breadth  within  the  paddle-boxes 
Breadth,  including  the  paddle-boxes 
Depth 

Tonnage,  No.  1,683 
Power  of  engines,  500  horses. 

Diameter  of  cylinders  - 
Length  of  stroke  - 
Diameter  of  paddle-wheels  - 


Feet.  In. 


245  0 

223  0 

40  6 

64  0 

27  0 


o  m 

7  o 
30  0 


Estimated  weight  of  engines,  boilers,  and 
water  ....... 

Estimated  weight  of  coals,  for  20  days’ 
consumption  . 

Estimated  weight  of  cargo  - 

Draught  of  water  with  the  above  weight, 
and  all  stores,  16  feet. 


Tons. 

500 

600 

500 


At  two  o’clock,  all  previous  arrangements 
having  been  made,  the  signal  to  strike  away 
the  last  shore  was  given  by  the  firing  of  a 
pistol;  the  usual  ceremony  of  breaking  a 
bottle  of  wine  on  the  bows  of  the  vessel, 
was  performed  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Darner,  and 
the  superb  ship  slid  gradually  and  majesti¬ 
cally,  increasing  her  rapidity  as  she  moved 
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out  of  the  dock  into  the  river,  amidst  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  deafening  cheers  of 
the  assembled  thousands.  It  was  not  until 
she  was  fairly  in  the  river,  and  had  turned 
about  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  her 
broadside  to  the  spectators  on  shore,  that 
her  enormous  size,  and  almost  giant-like 
dimensions,  became  striking.  She  actually 
seemed  a  floating  Colossus,  and  every  other 
vessel  appeared  diminutive  in  her  presence. 
Her  paddles  are  not  yet  on,  nor  is  she  fitted 
up  as  to  her  details.  She  has  three  masts, 
all  which  were  stepped  and  perfect ;  her 
foretopmast  was  ornamented  with  the  Ame¬ 
rican  flag ;  from  her  maintopmast  and  her 
mizentop  the  standard  of  England  floated 
gallantly  in  the  breeze  ;  and  a  vast  variety  of 
flags,  of  all  sorts  and  colours,  streamed  gaily 
from  the  various  ropes  of  the  rigging.  She 
presented  a  most  beautiful  appearance. — 
Her  cost  is  estimated  at  ^t’70,000.,  and  be¬ 
fore  she  is  ready  for  sea  the  total  outlay  will 
not  be  less  than  ^100,000.  Her  engines 
and  machinery  will  be  of  100-horse  power. 
She  is  expected  to  make  her  first  passage 
early  in  August. 

Vocal  Clock. — The  subjoined  description 
of  a  curious  clock  is  given  in  the  journal  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Wesley : — “  On  Monday,  April 
27,  1762,  being  at  Lurgan,  in  Ireland,  I 
embraced  the  opportunity,  which  I  had  long 
desired,  of  talking  to  Mr.  Miller,  the  contriver 
of  that  statue  which  was  in  Lurgan  when  I 
was  there  before.  It  was  the  figure  of  an 
old  man  standing  in  a  case,  with  a  curtain 
drawn  before  him,  over  against  a  clock,  which 
stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
Every  time  the  clock  struck,  he  opened  the 
door  with  one  hand,  drew  back  the  curtain 
with  the  other,  turned  his  head,  as  if  looking 
round  on  the  company,  and  then  said,  with 
a  clear,  loud,  articulate  voice,  past  one,  or 
two,  or  three  and  so  on.  But  so  many  came 
to  see  this,  (the  like  of  which  all  allowed 
was  not  to  be  seen  in  Europe,)  that  Mr. 
Miller  was  in  danger  of  being  ruined,  not 
having  time  to  attend  to  his  own  business. 
So,  as  none  offered  to  purchase  it,  or  reward 
him  for  his  pains,  he  took  the  whole  machine 
to  pieces.”  W.  G.  C. 

The  Hospice  of  the  Grimsel  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  (engraved  in  the  Mirror,  vol.  xv.,  p.  41,) 
was  overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche  in  the 
night  of  March  22nd  last.  The  servant  of  the 
establishment  was  there  alone  with  his  dog. 
In  the  afternoon,  he  heard  the  mysterious 
sound  from  the  mountains,  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  call  Houri,  and  always  believe  to  be 
the  warning  of  some  approaching  disaster. 
It  so  completely  resembled  the  human  voice 
that  the  man  fully  believed  it  to  come  from 
some  one  in  distress,  and  went  out  with  his 
dog  to  afford  assistance,  but  was  prevented 
from  proceeding  by  the  snow.  At  two  in  the 
morniDg,  the  cry  was  again  repeated,  and 


shortly  a  frightful  crash  ensuing,  the  hospice 
was  instantly  buried  by  the  falling  mass. 
All  the  rooms  were  broken  through  and 
filled  with  the  snow,  except  the  one  in  which 
the  man  happened  to  be.  After  almost  in¬ 
credible  labour  he  succeeded  in  working  his 
way  out,  and  reaching  the  village  of  Ober- 
wald.  On  the  26th  he  went  to  Meyringen, 
and  brought  labourers  to  clear  the  building. 
The  damage  was  found  to  be  very  great,  and 
the  repairs  will  be  expensive,  from  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  bringing  materials  to  the  spot. — 
Morning  Chronicle. 

Belzoni. — We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the 
Queen  has  made  a  grant  of  money  to  Mrs. 
Belzoni,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  traveller. 

The  Drama. — At  the  Drury  Lane  Thea¬ 
trical  Fund  Dinner,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr. 
Sheridan  Knowles  observed,  in  a  strain  of 
manly  eloquence : — “  My  heart  is  in  the 
drama,  gentlemen,  but  1  know  nothing  of 
the  legitimate  or  illegitimate  drama.  I  know 
nothing  but  of  genius,  no  matter  to  what 
branch  of  the  drama  it  is  directed.  For  my¬ 
self,  I  have  taken  an  absorbing  interest  in 
every  species  of  dramatic  representation,  from 
the  pantomime  to  the  classic,  or  five-act 
drama,  and  confess  that  in  each  I  have  sur¬ 
rendered  myself  a  child  ir.  turn.  Yes,  in 
turn  to  every  thing  that  appertains  to  what  is 
called  the  drama.  I  have  seen  something 
approaching  to  poetry  even  in  the  gestures  of 
the  arena,  and  I  now  see  at  this  table  a  man 
of  genius,  who  is  as  much  entitled  to  the 
public  estimation  as  any  man  of  genius  can 
possibly  be.’* 

Sponge. — Dr.  John  Hogg,  F.L.S.  considers 
that  sponges  should  be  removed  from  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom  in  which  they  are  now  placed 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  they  for¬ 
merly  stood. 

Polar  Expedition. — The  French  expedi¬ 
tion,  the  Recherche  corvette,  is  about  sailing 
for  the  North  Pole.  Louis  Phillippe,  who 
has  himself  visited  the  northern  regions, 
takes  much  interest  in  this  commission,  in 
which  he  is  joined  by  the  kings  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark. 

Oxford _ The  High-street  of  Oxford  has 

not  its  equal  iri  the  whole  world. — Dr.fVaa - 
gen’s  Tour. 

Nelson  and  Wellington  Memorials. — The 
Queen  has  munificently  subscribed  500/.  to 
each  of  the  funds  for  these  grand  national 
testimonials. 

News  for  the  Fair. — Husbands  are  as 
plentiful  in  the  West  as  shin-plasters  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

LONDON:  Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMBIRD, 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House )  ;  and  sold  by 
ull  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. — Agent  in  PARIS, 
O.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  French,  English,  and  Ame¬ 
rican  Library,  55,  Rue  Neuve,  St.  Augustin.  —  In 
FRANCFORT,  CHARLES  JUOEL. 
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THE  ATHENA2UM,  MANCHESTER. 

This  superb  addition  to  the  public  build¬ 
ings  of  Manchester  attests  the  advancing 
genius  of  that  important  town,  and  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  improvement  which  animates  every 
portion  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated. 
Of  literary  and  philosophical  societies,  be¬ 
fore  the  erection  of  this  elegant  building, 
there  was  no  lack  in  Manchester,  which  has 
now,  as  well  as  Liverpool,  its  Athenaeum. 
Of  a  truth,  these  monuments  of  intellectual 
culture,  (for  such  we  may  call  all  institu¬ 
tions  like  that  represented  on  the  preceding 
page,)  are  plain-speaking  signs  of  the  times 
to  Londoners,  and  may  abate  a  jot  of  their 
pride  of  home  ;  for,  it  is  the  besetting  fault 
of  our  metropolitans,  to  under-rate  the  large 
towns  of  the  provinces  in  the  scale  with 
their  own  dear  capital.  Well  do  we  remem¬ 
ber  the  shrewd  remark  of  a  philosopical 
tourist,  who  lately  visited  Manchester  for 
the  first  time,  and  was  so  struck  with  its 
vastness  and  population  as  to  observe,  that 
Londoners  had  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
the  thickly-peopled  districts  of  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  “  the  country.”  Now,  to 
our  mind,  the  comparison  of  London  and 
Southwark — Manchester  and  Salford — adds 
to  the  force  of  this  apposite  remark. 

The  Athenaeum  at  Manchester  has  been 
erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
the  successful  architect  of  the  New  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  mansion  is  about  86 
feet  by  55,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
insulated  on  three  sides,  all  of  which  are 
consistent  as  to  design,  and  exhibit  two  floors 
and  a  mezzanine  above  the  basement,  which 
is  partly  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  pavement. 
The  west,  or  principal  front,  facing  Bond- 
street,  has  nine  window's  on  the  upper  floors, 
and  eight  windows  and  a  slightly  projecting 
porch,  with  a  flight  of  steps,  on  what  may  be 
called  the  ground-floor.  The  arrangement 
of  this  floor  is  thus  lucidly  described  :* — 

It  is  “  laid  out  as  one  large,  public  room, 
yet  formed  into  three  divisions  by  a  screen  of 
columns  on  either  hand  of  the  centre  one, 
an  arrangement  which,  while  requisite  in  or¬ 
der  to^  afford  support  to  the  partition  walls 
of  the  upper  floors,  conduces  greatly  to  ef¬ 
fect,  and  renders  each  of  the  three  parallelo¬ 
grams  thus  defined  out  well  proportioned  as 
to  height ;  whereas,  were  the  whole  one 
open  space,  it  would  either  require  to  be 
much  loftier,  or  be  offensively  low.  It  should 
be  observed,  too,  that  the  middle  division  is 
somewhat  narrower  and  shorter  than  the 
other  two,  a  small  portion  being  taken  out 
of  it  at  each  end,  in  order  to  gain  a  lobby 
between  the  porch  and  the  room  itself,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  porter’s  lodge,  and  other  ac¬ 
commodations.  What  little  is  thus  lost  as 
to  actual  space  is  more  than  made  pp  for  by 
the  variety  it  occasions,  by  the  divisions  be- 

*  In  the  Companion  to  the  Almanack  for  1837; 


ing  better  inclosed  and  defined,  and  by  the 
more  efficient  support  afforded  by  walls  ter¬ 
minating  in  antae,  in  addition  to  columns. ” 

On  the  upper  floor  are  a  library,  lecture, 
committee,  and  class  rooms  ;  and  above  them 
other  class  rooms,  together  with  a  large  lec¬ 
ture  room,  capable  of  containing  600  per¬ 
sons.  In  the  basement  storjT,  besides  all 
the  offices  requisite  for  the  establishment, 
are  a  coffee-room,  and  another  room  set 
apart  for  smoking. 

“  Although  astylar,  or  without  columns, 
the  design  possesses  much  decoration  in 
windows,  string-courses,  chimneys,  &c. ;  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  rich  cornicione,  with 
the  roof  sloping  down  immediately  upon  it. 
The  latter  is  covered  by  ornamented  glazed 
tiles,  and  thus  made  to  contribute  towards 
the  embellished  character  of  the  whole.”f 

The  engraving  has  been  reduced  from  a 
clever  lithograph  by  G.  Hawkins,  jun. 


THE  QUACK-DOCTOR. 

( From  the  French,.') 

On  the  Pont-neuf  a  quack  had  plac’d  his  stall,  • 
And  to  the  crowd,  as  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Said,  “  Gentlemen,  come  here  and  buy  of  me. 

For  every  evil  here’s  a  remedy. 

Know  then,  a  wondrous  powder  I’ve  to  sell, — 

But  pray  attend  while  l  its  virtues  tell — 

And  strange  to  say,  this  powder  that  I  have 
Gives  wit  to  ninnies,  honour  to  the  knave  ; 

By  it  the  guilty  lose  the  deepest  stain. 

And  plainest  ladies  lovers  may  obtain  ; 

From  it  e’en  age  the  bloom  of  youth  receives, 

And  to  the  veriest  fools  it  wisdom  gives ; 

Th’  unletter’d  it  supplies  from  learning’s  store,— 
My  powder  is  a  cure  for  ev’ry  sore  ; 

By  it  you  gain,  you  know,  you  fathom  all. 

And  well  ttie  encyclopaedia  may ’t  call.” 

Straight  l  advanc’d  to  see  this  treasure  rare. 

And,  lo,  I  found . a  little  gold-dust  there. 

T.  S.  A. 


CORONATIONS.— V. 

CROWNS  AND  CORONETS. 

In  1185,  Pope  Urban  III.  sent  Prince  John 
a  crown  of  peacocks’  feathers,  interwoven 
with  gold,  constituting  him  King  of  Ireland. 
On  St.  Mark’s  Day,  April  25,  1199,  he  was 
crowned  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  at  Rouen,  by  Walter,  Archbishop  of  that 
city,  with  a  coronet  of  golden  roses.  At  the 
solemnity  of  the  coronation  of  Edward  I., 
(says  Holinshed,)  there  were  let  go  at  liberty, 
to  be  the  property  of  those  who  might  catch 
them,  five  hundred  great  horses,  by  the  King 
of  Scots,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Earl 
Warren,  and  others,  as  they  alighted  from 
their  backs.  It  had  been  customary,  from  a 
very  early  period  after  the  conquest,  for  the  So¬ 
vereign,  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  coronation, 
to  go  in  great  state  and  procession  from  the 
Tower,  through  the  City,  to  Westminster, 
on  which  occasions  the  citizens  ornamented 

i  Ibid. 
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ing  the  map  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  that 
glorious  art.  Poopoo  could  not  admire  it  suffi¬ 
ciently.  There  were  his  sixty  lots,  as  uni¬ 
form  as  possible,  and  his  little,  grey  eyes 
sparkled  like  diamonds  as  they  wandered  from 
one  end  of  the  spacious  sheet  to  the  other. 

Poopoo’s  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather, 
and  he  snapped  his  fingers  in  the  very  wan¬ 
tonness  of  joy  as  he  repaired  to  Delmonico’s, 
and  ordered  the  first  good  French  dinner  that 
had  gladdened  his  senses  since  his  arrival  in 
America. 

After  having  discussed  his  repast,  and 
washed  it  down  with  a  bottle  of  choice  old 
claret,  he  resolved  upon  a  visit  to  Long  Island 
to  view  his  purchase.  He  consequently  im¬ 
mediately  hired  a  horse  and  gig,  crossed  the 
Brooklyn- ferry,  and  drove  along  the  margin 
of  the  river  to  the  Wallabout,  the  location  in 
question. 

Our  friend,  however,  was  not  a  little  per¬ 
plexed  to  find  his  property.  Every  thing  on 
the  map  was  as  fair  and  even  as  possible, 
while  all  the  grounds  about  him  were  as  un¬ 
dulated  as  they  could  well  be  imagined,  and 
there  was  an  arm  of  the  East-river  running 
quite  into  the  land,  which  seemed  to  have  no 
business  there.  This  puzzled  the  Frenchman 
exceedingly ;  and,  being  a  stranger  in  those 
parts,  he  called  to  a  farmer  in  an  adjacent 
field. 

“  Mon  ami,  are  you  acquaint  vid  dis  part  of 
de  country — eh  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  was  born  here,  and  know  every 
inch  of  it.” 

“  Ah,  c'est  bien ,  dat  vill  do,”  and  the 
Frenchman  got  out  of  the  gig,  tied  the  horse, 
and  produced  his  lithographic  map. 

“  Den  maybe  you  vill  have  de  kindness  to 
show  me  de  sixty  lot  vich  I  have  bought,  vid 
de  valuarble  vatare  privalege  ?” 

The  farmer  glanced  his  eye  over  the  paper. 

“  Yes,  sir,  with  pleasure ;  if  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  get  into  my  boat  I  will  row 
you  out  to  them  /” 

“  Vat  you  say,  sare  ?” 

u  My  friend,”  said  the  farmer,  11  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  Long  Island  has  recently  been  bought 
up  by  the  speculators  of  New  York,  and  laid 
out  for  a  great  city ;  but  the  principle  street 
is  only  visible  at  low  tide.  When  this  part 
of  the  East-river  is  filled  up,  it  will  be  just 
there.  Your  lots,  as  you  will  perceive,  are 
beyond  it;  and  are  now  all  underwater .” 

At  first  the  Frenchman  was  incredulous. 
He  could  not  believe  his  senses.  As  the 
facts,  however,  gradually  broke  upon  him,  he 
looked  at  the  sky — the  river — the  farmer — 
and  then  he  turned  away  and  gazed  at  them 
all  over  again  !  There  was  his  ground,  sure 
enough ;  but  then  it  could  not  be  perceived, 
for  there  was  a  river  flowing  over  it!  He 
drew  a  box  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  opened 
it  with  an  emphatic  knock  upon  the  lid,  took 
a  pinch  of  snuff  and  restored  it  to  his  waist¬ 


coat  pocket  as  before.  Poopoo  was  evidently 
in  trouble,  having  “  thoughts  which  often 
lie  too  deep  for  tears  and,  as  his  grief  was 
also  too  big  for  words,  he  untied  his  horse, 
jumped  into  the  gig,  and  returned  to  the 
auctioneer  in  all  possible  haste. 

It  was  near  night  when  he  arrived  at  the 
auction-room — his  horse  in  a  foam  and  him¬ 
self  in  a  fury.  The  auctioneer  was  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  with  his  legs  stuck  out  of  a 
low  window,  quietly  smoking  a  cigar  after  the 
labours  of  the  day,  and  humming  the  music 
from  the  last  new  opera. 

“  Monsieur,  I  have  much  plaisir  to  fin  you, 
chez  vous,  at  home.” 

“  Ah,  Poopoo  !  glad  to  see  you.  Take  a 
seat,  old  boy.” 

“  But  I  shall  not  take  de  seat,  sare.” 

“  No — why,  what’s  the  matter?” 

li  Oh,  beaucoup  de  matter.  I  have  been 
to  see  de  gran  lot  vot  you  sell  me  to-day.” 

“  Well,  sir,  I  hope  you  like  your  pur¬ 
chase  ?” 

“  No,  monsieur,  but  I  do  not  like  it  at 
all.” 

“ I’m  sorry  for  it ;  but  there  is  no  ground 
for  your  complaint.” 

“  No,  sare ;  dare  is  no  ground  at  all — de 
ground  is  all  vatare.” 

“  You  joke.” 

t(  I  do  not  joke.  I  nevare  joke  ;  je  n'en - 
tends  pas  raillerie.  Sare,  voulez  vous  have 
de  kindness  to  give  me  back  de  money  vot  I 
pay !” 

“  Certainly  not.” 

“  Den  vill  you  be  so  good  as  to  take  de 
East-river  off  de  top  of  my  lot  ?” 

“  That’s  your  business,  sir,  not  mine.” 

“  Den  I  make  von  mauvaise  affaire— x on 
gran  mistake  !” 

“  I  hope  not.  I  don’t  think  you  have 
thrown  away  your  money  in  the  land.” 

“  No,  sare ;  but  I  have  trow  it  away  in  de 
rivare  /’’ 

“  That’s  not  my  fault.” 

“  Yes,  sare,  but  it  is  your  fault.  Your  von 
ver  gran  rascal  to  swindle  me  out  of  de  V ar¬ 
gent.” 

“  Hollo,  old  Poopoo,  you  grow  personal ; 
and  if  you  can’t  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your 
head,  you  must  go  out  of  my  office.” 

“  Vere  shall  I  go  to,  eh  ?” 

“  To  the  devil,  for  aught  I  care,  you  foolish 
old  Frenchman !”  said  the  auctioneer,  waxing 
warm. 

«  But,  sare,  I  vill  not  go  to  de  devil  to 
oblige  you  !”  replied  the  Frenchman,  waxing 
warmer.  “  You  cheat  me  out  of  all  de  dollar 
vot  I  make  in  Chatham-street ;  but  I  vill  not 
go  to  de  devil  for  all  dat.  I  vish  you  may  go 
to  de  devil  yourself,  you  dem  yankee-doodell, 
and  I  vill  go  and  drown  myself,  tout  de  suite, 
right  avay.” 

“You  couldn’t  make  a  better  use  of  your 
water  privileges,  old  boy  !” 
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u  Ah,  misericorde !  Ah,  mon  dieu !  je 
suis  abime.  1  am  ruin  !  1  am  done  up  !  I 
am  break  all  into  ten  sousan  leetle  pieces  !  I 
am  von  lame  duck,  and  I  shall  vaddle  across 
de  gran  ocean  for  Paris,  vish  is  de  only  valu- 
arble  vatare  privalege  dat  is  left  me  a 
present  /” 

Poor  Poopoo  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He 
sailed  in  the  next  packet,  and  arrived  in  Paris 
almost  as  pennyless  as  the  day  he  left  it. 

Should  any  one  feel  disposed  to  doubt  the 
veritable  circumstances  here  recorded,  let  him 
cross  the  East-river  to  the  Wallabout,  and 
farmer  J******  will  row  him  out  to  the  very 
place  where  the  poor  Frenchman’s  lots  still 
remain  under  water ! 


i?>pmt  of  23t$co&m). 


THE  LONDON  AND  BIRMINGHAM  RAILWAY. 

The  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  is, 
unquestionably,  the  greatest  public  work 
ever  executed,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  If  we  estimate  its  importance  by  the 
labour  alone  which  has  been  expended  on  it, 
perhaps  the  Great  Chinese  Wall  might  com¬ 
pete  with  it,  but  when  we  consider  the  im¬ 
mense  outlay  of  capital  which  it  has  required, 
— the  great  and  varied  talents  which  have 
been  in  a  constant  state  of  requisition  during 
the  whole  of  its  progress, — together  with 
the  unprecedented  engineering  difficulties, 
which  we  are  happy  to  say  are  now  overcome, 
— the  gigantic  work  of  the  Chinese  sinks  to¬ 
tally  into  the  shade. 

It  may  be  amusing  to  some  readers,  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  magnitude  of  such 
an  undertaking  as  the  London  and  Birming¬ 
ham  Railway,  if  we  give  one  or  two  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  above  assertion.  The  great  Py¬ 
ramid  of  Egypt,  that  stupendous  monument 
which  seems  likely  to  exist  to  the  end  of 
all  time,  will  afford  a  comparison. 

After  making  the  necessary  allowances 
for  the  foundations,  galleries,  &c„  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  W’hole  to  one  uniform  denomina¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  found  that  the  labour  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  great  Pyramid  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  lifting  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-three  million  cubic  feet  of  stone 
one  foot  high.  This  labour  was  performed, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  three 
hundred  thousand,  and  by  Herodotus  by  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  it  required  for 
its  execution  twrenty  years. 

If  we  reduce  in  the  same  manner  the  la¬ 
bour  expended  in  constructing  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway  to  one  common 
denomination,  the  result  is  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  million  cubic  feet  of  material  (reduced 
to  the  same  weight  as  that  used  in  construct¬ 
ing  the  Pyramid)  lifted  one  foot  high,  or 
nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
million  cubic  feet  more  than  was  lifted  one 


foot  high  in  the  construction  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mid  ;  yet  this  immense  undertaking  has  been 
performed  by  about  twenty  thousand  men  in 
less  than  five  years. 

From  the  above  calculation  has  been 
omitted  all  the  tunnelling,  culverts,  drains, 
ballasting,  and  fencing,  and  all  the  heavy 
work  at  the  various  stations,  and  also  the 
labour  expended  on  engines,  carriages, 
wagons,  <fec. ;  these  are  set  off  against  the 
labour  of  drawing  the  materials  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mid  from  the  quarries  to  the  spot  where 
they  were  to  be  used — a  much  larger  allow¬ 
ance  than  is  necessary. 

As  another  means  of  comparison,  let  us 
take  the  cost  of  the  Railway  and  turn  it  into 
pence,  and  allowing  each  penny  to  be  one 
inch  and  thirty-four  hundredths  wide,  it  will 
be  found  that  these  pence  laid  together  so 
that  they  all  touch,  would  more  than  form 
a  continuous  band  round  the  earth  at  the 
equator. 

As  a  third  mode  of  viewing  the  magnitude 
of  this  work,  let  us  take  the  circumference 
of  the  earth  in  round  numbers  at  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  million  feet.  Then,  as  there 
are  about  four  hundred  million  cubic  feet  of 
earth  to  be  moved  in  the  Railway,  we  see 
that  this  quantity  of  material  alone,  without 
looking  to  any  thing  else,  would,  if  spread  in 
a  band  one  foot  high  and  one  foot  broad, 
more  than  three  times  encompass  the  earth 
at  the  equator. 

It  will  be  evident  that  such  a  work  as  this 
could  only  have  been  undertaken  in  a  coun¬ 
try  abounding  with  capital,  and  possessing 
engineering  talent  of  the  highest  order.  The 
steps  by  which  the  science  of  Railways  ha3 
arrived  at  its  present  position  were  slow,  yet 
progressive.  Railways  of  wood  and  stone 
were  in  use,  as  well  as  the  flat  iron  or  tram- 
rail,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
particularly  among  the  collieries  of  the  north, 
and  were  gradually  improved  from  time  to 
time  ;  they  still,  however,  retained  a  charac¬ 
ter  totally  distinct  from  those  structures  which 
will  soon  form  the  means  of  transport  through 
all  the  principal  districts  of  the  kingdom. 

[From  Lecount  and  Roscoe’s  History  and 
Description  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  illustrated  with  plates  and  wood- 
cuts,  No.  I. ;  a  work  which  promises  to  com¬ 
bine  fulness  of  information  with  smallness 
of  cost.  The  illustrations  of  this  portion 
are  well  chosen  and  tastefully  engraved  :  the 
letter-press,  for  a  first  number,  is  fair,  though 
here  and  there  the  business  details  are  too 
much  in  the  spirit  of  gasconade.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  let  great  works  speak  for 
themselves,  than  by  such  means  as  the  above 
to  strain  after  immortality  for  their  archi¬ 
tects  ?  This  observation  refers  especially 
to  such  passages  as  the  first  paragraph  in 
page  4.] 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MICROSCOPE.  BY 
MR.  THOMAS  GILL. 

Th  ese  consist  in  producing  the  two  crossing 
motions  of  the  stage,  and  in  regulating  the 
light,  in  the  following  most  facile  modes. 
My  microscope  has  a  square  stem,  with  a 
rack  and  pinion,  the  latter  having  a  milled 
head,  recently  added  by  myself,  2f  inches 
in  diameter,  in  order  to  obtain  readily  a  to¬ 
lerably  accurate  adjustment  of  the  focus; 
biit  the  minute  adjustment  is  effected  by  a 
fine  screw,  with  a  milled  head,  recently  fitted 
to  it  by  Mr.  Andrew  Ross,  who  has  likewise 
furnished  me  with  a  new  body,  three  of  his 
admirable  achromatic  compound  objectives, 
and  three  astronomical  eye-pieces  ;  and  thus 
it  is  as  perfect,  in  these  respects,  as,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  any  microscope  now  in  existence.  It 
is  likewise  now  indeed  very  greatly  improved 
by  the  exceedingly  pleasant  mode  of  examin¬ 
ing  objects,  effected  by  the  simplification  and 
improvement  of  the  stage  by  myself.  The 
stage  was  originally  mounted  upon  a  bracket, 
proceeding  from  the  upper  sliding  socket 
upon  the  stem,  and  had  a  steady -yin  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  screw,  by  which  it  was  fixed  to 
the  socket,  and  expressly  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  side  motion  of  the  stage,  as  usual. 
Now,  I  had  only  to  remove  the  steady-pin,  and 
thus  obtained  the  sideway  movement  of  the 
stage  in  a  most  simple  and  effectual  manner. 
This  was  a  very  great  improvement,  and  af¬ 
forded  much  facility  in  viewing  the  different 
objects  ;  still,  however,  the  opposite  motion, 
to  or  from  the  observer,  was  wanted,  and  this 
I  have  also  been  able  to  effect,  in  as  simple 
and  useful  a  manner,  as  the  motion  side¬ 
ways.  Mr.  Ross  had  fitted  to  my  stage  his 
valuable  speculum  for  illuminating  opaque 
objects  sideways  ;  and  for  this  purpose  had 
mounted  a  pipe  or  socket  to  receive  the  stem 
of  the  carriage  of  the  speculum,  in  a  small 
plate  of  brass,  which  he  fixed  by  screws  to 
the  underside  of  the  stage,  on  the  left  side 
of  it.  This  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  em- 
loying  another  cylindrical  metal  stem,  to  fit 
is  pipe  or  socket,  with  a  flat,  circular  head 
to  it,  nearly  equal  in  thickness  to  the  stage  ; 
and  of  cementing  to  it,  with  shell  lac,  a  plate 
of  glass,  which  lies  upon  the  stage,  and 
swings  or  turns  upon  that  as  a  centre,  and 
thus  affords  the  opposite  crossing  movement 
required,  in  a  most  complete  and  effectual 
manner.  I  believe  that  such  valuable  re¬ 
sults  were  never  before  attained  in  so  facile 
a  way.  And,  indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if 
every  thing  had  been  expressly  provided  for 
the  occasion,  and  only  needed  my  wish  to 
be  possessed  of  this  truly  desirable  property 
of  moving  an  object,  even  of  considerable 
size,  in  every  direction,  with  the  utmost  free¬ 
dom.  I  have  cemented  a  small,  flat,  ivory  but¬ 
ton  upon  the  right  hand  corner  oi  the  glass 
plate,  by  way  of  handle,  to  move  it  by. 

I  have  likewise  effected  the  important  ob¬ 


ject  of  graduating  the  light  from  the  plane 
or  concave  specula  which  slide  upon  the 
stem,  in  a  most  simple  and  efficient  manner. 
This  I  have  lately  accomplished  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — a  double  convex  lens ,  mounted  in  a 
screwed  cell,  was  formerly  slidden  upon  the 
stem  upwards  and  downwards,  to  concen¬ 
trate  or  diffuse  the  light  from  the  specula. 
I,  however,  had  laid  this  aside  as  useless. 
I  now  have  fitted  a  short  tube,  with  a  dia¬ 
phragm,  or  circular  hole,  at  its  upper  end, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  into  a  me¬ 
tal  cone  which  used  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
cell,  under  the  stage,  to  lessen  the  light  oc¬ 
casionally  ;  and  this  cone,  so  altered,  is  now 
fixed  to  the  screwed  ring  of  the  condensing 
lens,  (but  which  lens,  as  before-mentioned, 
I  had  laid  aside),  and  can  be  slidden  up  and 
down  on  the  stem,  nearer  to  or  farther  from, 
the  plane  or  concave  speculum  and  the  stage, 
at  pleasure ;  and  thus  graduate  the  light 
cast  by  them  upon  the  objects,  in  a  most 
complete  manner.  The  length  of  the  tube 
fixed  within  the  cone  is  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  ;  and  the  aperture  in  the  cone  below 
it,  is  three  eighths  of  an  inch ;  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  cone  itself  being  an  inch  and  a 
half ;  and  the  whole  is  well  blackened  with 
a  dull  coat  of  varnish.  And  thus  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  light  from  the  specula  below  to 
the  stage,  is  effected  only  through  the  short 
tube,  and  its  upper  and  lower  apertures,  the 
central  rays  only  being  suffered  to  pass  ;  an 
advantage  I  need  not  dwell  upon. 
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BIRTHPLACE  OP  WILSON,  THE  PAINTER. 

This  is  an  interesting  memorial  of  our  emi¬ 
nent  landscape  -  painter,  Richard  Wilson, 
whose  posthumous  celebrity  is  a  sad  exempli¬ 
fication  of  the  maxim — that  to  be  respected 
after  death  is  but  a  poor  recompense  for  being 
neglected  while  living.  Allan  Cunningham 
observes  of  Wilson’s  fame :  “  as  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  artist  himself  faded  on  men’s 
memories,  the  character  of  his  works  began 
to  rise  in  public  estimation.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  the  lovers  of  art  perceived  that  the 
productions  of  an  Englishman,  who  lived  in 
want,  and  died  broken-hearted,  equalled,  in 
poetic  conception  and  splendour  of  colouring, 
many  of  the  works  of  those  more  fortunate 
painters,  who  had  kings  for  their  protectors, 
and  princes  and  nobles  for  their  compa¬ 
nions.” 

Wilson  was  bom  in  1713,  at  Pineges,  in 
Montgomeryshire,  in  the  house  represented 
in  the  annexed  Cut.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
a  clergyman,  whose  family  was  of  old  stand¬ 
ing  ;  and  his  mother  was  one  of  the  Wynns 
of  Leeswold— a  name  of  great  antiquity,  and 
enriched  with  the  blood  of  the  kings  of  the 
principality.  His  love  of  art  appeared  early  : 
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he  loved,  when  a  child,  to  trace  figures  of  had  lived  and  laboured,  and  associated  with 


men  and  animals,  with  a  burnt  stick,  upon 
the  walls  of  the  house,  a  predilection  which 
his  father  encouraged.  His  relation,  Sir 
George  Wynn,  next  took  him  to  London,  and 
placed  him  under  the  care  of  one  Wright,  an 
obscure  portrait-painter  ;  his  progress  was 
successful,  and  in  1748,  when  Wilson  was 
35  years  old,  he  had  so  distinguished  himself 
as  to  be  employed  to  paint  a  picture  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  for 
their  tutor,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  His 
portraits  possessed  great  merit ;  according  to 
Edwards,  in  drawing  a  head  he  was  not 
excelled  by  any  of  the  portrait-painters  of  his 
time — his  treatment  was  bold  and  masterly, 
and  his  colouring  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt. 

In  1749.  Wilson  was  enabled,  by  his  own 
savings  and  the  aid  of  his  friends,  to  go  to 
Italy,  where  he  continued  portrait-painting 
till  an  accident  opened  another  avenue  to 
fame,  and  shut  up  the  way  to  fortune.  Having 
waited  one  morning  for  the  coming  of  Zuc- 
carelli,  the  artist,  he  painted,  to  beguile  the 
time,  a  scene,  upon  which  the  window  of  his 
friend  looked,  with  so  much  grace  and  effect, 
that  Zuccarelli  was  astonished,  and  inquired 
if  he  had  studied  landscape.  Wilson  replied 
that  he  had  not.  “  Then  I  advise  you  (said 
the  other)  to  try — for  you  are  sure  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  this  counsel  was  confirmed  by 
Vernet,  the  French  painter.  Wilson  now 
relinquished  portrait-painting,  and  proceeded 
with  landscape.  He  found  himself  better 
prepared  for  this  new  pursuit  than  he  had 
imagined;  he  had  been  long  insensibly  stor¬ 
ing  his  mind  with  the  beauties  of  natural 
scenery,  and  the  picturesque  mountains  and 
glens  of  his  native  Wales  had  been  to  him  an 
academy  when  he  was  unconscious  of  their 
influence.  He  did  not  proceed  upon  that 
plan  of  study — much  recommended — but  lit¬ 
tle  practised — of  copying  the  pictures  of  the 
old  masters,  with  the  hope  of  catching  a  cor¬ 
responding  inspiration  ; — but  he  studied  their 
works,  and  mastered  their  methods  of  attain¬ 
ing  excellence,  and  compared  them  carefully 
with  nature.  By  this  means  he  caught  the 
hue  and  the  character  of  Italian  scenery,  and 
steeped  his  spirit  in  its  splendour.  His 
landscapes  are  fanned  with  the  pure  air, 
warmed  with  the  glowing  suns,  filled  with 
the  ruined  temples,  and  sparkling  with  the 
wooded  streams  and  tranquil  lakes,  of  that 
classic  region.  His  reputation  rose  so  fast 
that  he  obtained  pupils.  Mengs,  out  of  re¬ 
gard  for  his  genius,  painted  his  portrait;  and 
Wilson  repaid  this  flattery  with  a  fine  land¬ 
scape. 

After  a  residence  of  six  years  abroad,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England  to  try  his  fortune  with  his 
own  countrymen ;  and  the  commencement 
was  promising.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  he 
took  apartments  on  the  north  side  of  Covent 
Garden,  where  Lely,  Kneller,  and  Thornhill 


all  men  distinguished  for  taste  and  talent. 
His  picture  of  Niobe  confirmed,  if  it  did  not 
increase,  the  reputation  which  had  followed 
him  from  Italy  ;  and  his  view  of  Rome  raised 
him  to  a  distinction  not  surely  difficult  at 
that  time  to  attain — that  of  the  ablest  land¬ 
scape-painter  of  his  country.  He  assisted  in 
instituting  the  Royal  Academy;  and  on  the 
death  of  Hayman  solicited  and  obtained  the 
situation  of  librarian — a  place  of  small  profit, 
but  not  to  be  despised  by  one  who  had  to 
inspire  his  countrymen  with  a  new  taste,  be¬ 
fore  he  could  expect  to  have  a  succession  of 
purchasers. 

It  was,  however,  the  misfortune  of  Wilson 
not  to  be  appreciated  in  his  day  :  his  works 
were  neglected,  and  he  sank  in  the  midst  of 
the  capital  under  obscurity,  indigence,  and 
dejection.  He  was  reduced,  by  this  capri¬ 
cious  ignorance  of  the  wealthy  and  the  titled, 
to  work  for  the  meanest  of  mankind.  He 
painted  his  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  for  a  pot  of 
beer  and  the  remains  of  a  Stilton  cheese  f 
His  chief  resource  for  subsistence  was  in  the 
sordid  liberality  of  the  pawnbrokers,  to  whose 
hands  his  finest  works  were  consigned  wet, 
from  the  easel.  To  crown  his  disappoint¬ 
ments,  in  a  contest  for  fame  with  Smith  of 
Chichester,  the  Royal  Society  decided  against 
Wilson,  principally,  it  is  said,  through  the 
hostility  of  Reynolds.  The  manners  of  our 
landscape-painter  did  not  suit  those  of  the 
courtly  Sir  Joshua ;  for  Wilson  was  coarse 
and  repulsive,  a  drinker  of  ale  and  porter,  and 
one  who  loved  boisterous  mirth  and  rough 
humour  ;  yet  he  was  a  man  of  simple  taste, 
and  so  abstemious,  that  his  salary  of  Li¬ 
brarian  to  the  Royal  Academy  was  nearly 
enough  for  his  wants.  As  fortune  forsook 
him,  he  left  a  fine  home  for  one  inferior — a 
fashionable  street  for  one  cheap  and  ob¬ 
scure.  And  he  made  sketches  for  half-a- 
crown.  His  last  retreat  in  this  opulent  city 
was  somewhere  about  Tottenham-court- 
road  ; — an  easel  and  a  brush — a  chair  and  a 
table — a  hard  bed  with  a  few  clothes — a  scanty 
meal,  and  the  favourite  pot  of  porter — were 
all  that  Wilson  could  call  his  own.  It  is  said 
that  Reynolds  relaxed  in  hostility  towards 
him,  and  became  generous  when  it  was  too 
late  ;  for  of  what  use  is  the  oil  when  the 
lamp  is  extinguished  P  Old  age,  with  its  in¬ 
firmities,  crept  upon  Wilson :  his  sight  was 
failing,  and  his  skill  of  touch  was  forsaking 
him,  when  he  retired  from  London  to  his  na¬ 
tive  country.  A  small  estate  became  his  by 
the  death  of  a  brother;  “  and,  (touchingly 
observes  Cunningham,)  as  if  nature  had 
designed  to  make  some  amends  for  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  mankind,  a  profitable  vein  of  lead  was 
discovered  on  his  ground.” 

“  He  arrived  safely  at  Colomondie  beside 
the  village  of  Llanverris  in  Denbighshire, 
and  took  up  his  residence  with  his  relation, 
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their  houses  with  the  most  splendid  draperies, 
and  other  decorations,  the  various  companies, 
in  their  richest  liveries,  being  marshalled, 
with  music  and  banners  along  the  streets. 
This  custom  was  discontinued  by  Charles  I., 
in  consequence  of  the  plague ;  but,  at  the  co¬ 
ronation  of  Charles  II.,  April  23,  1661,  it 
was  observed  with  increased  splendour,  four 
triumphal  arches  being  erected  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  Since  that  period  the  cere¬ 
mony  has  never  been  revived. 

The  crown  worn  by  George  IV.  at  his  co¬ 
ronation,  formed  no  part  of  the  Regalia  of 
England  ;  it  was  made  merely  for  that  occa¬ 
sion,  at  a  contract  price  of  20,000/.,  Messrs. 
Rundell  and  Bridge  having  procured,  upon 
loan  and  otherwise,  jewels  of  the  largest  size 
and  of  the  greatest  value ;  after  the  cere¬ 
mony,  the  crown  was  broken  up  and  the 
jewels  returned. 

The  Crown  worn  by  the  Queen  Consort  at 
the  Coronation  differs  very  little  from  the 
Crown  of  State  worn  by  the  Sovereign,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  smaller,  and  the  jewels  neither 
so  numerous  nor  so  large  :  the  mound  is  of 
gold,  instead  of  aqua-marina.  The  crown  in 
which  the  Queen  returns  from  the  Abbey  to 
Westminster  Hall,  is  of  the  same  form  as 
the  preceding,  but  so  thickly  covered  with 
large  pearls,  diamonds,  and  other  jewels, 

that  not  a  particle  of  the  gold  can  be  seen : 
the  mound  and  arches  are  entirely  covered 
with  pearls.  The  whole  crown  weighs  only 
10  oz.  10  dwts.  The  following  are  the  values 
respectively  of  the  jewels  in  this  resplendent 
diadem  : — 

Twenty  diamonds  round  the  circle,  1,500 

each  .....  i£30,000 

Two  large  centre  diamonds,  2,000/.  each  -  4,000 

Fifty-four  smaller  diamonds,  placed  at  the 

angles  of  the  former  ...  100 

Four  crosses,  each  composed  of  twenty-five 

diamonds  ....  12,000 

Four  large  diamonds,  of  the  tops  of  the 
crosses  -  -  -  -  40,000 

Twelve  diamonds  contained  in  the  fleur-de- 

lis  .....  10,000 

Eighteen  smaller  diamonds  contained  in  the 

same  .....  2,000 

Pearls,  diamonds,  &c.  on  the  arches  and 

crosses  .....  10,000 

One  hundred  and  forty-one  diamonds  on  the 

mound  .....  500 

Tweuty-six  diamonds  on  the  upper  cross  -  3,000 

Two  circles  of  pearls  about  the  rim  -  300 


Total.  £1 11,900 

W.  G.  C. 


CLAIMS. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  allowances 
connected  with  the  ceremony  of  the  claims  at 
the  Coronation  of  the  Sovereigns  of  England  : 
— To  the  Lord  Almoner,  for  the  day,  three 
hundred  and  five  ounces  of  gilt  plate,  in  two 
large  gilt  chased  basins ;  to  the  Lord  Major 
of  L.ondon,  a  gold  cup  and  cover  of  twenty 
ounces  of  pure  gold  ;  to  the  Mayor  of  Oxford, 
a  highly  gilt  bowl  and  cover,  richly  chased, 
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of  one  hundred  and  ten  ounces,  as  a  gift 
from  the  Sovereign  to  that  city ;  to  the 
Champion,  a  high  bowl  and  cover,  finely 
chased  and  gilt,  of  thirty-six  ounces  ;  all 
these  bowls  are  enchased  with  the  royal 
arms:  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  Chief  But¬ 
ler  of  England  for  the  day,  a  cup  of  pure 
gold,  of  thirty-two  ounces ;  to  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain,  as  Chief  Officer  of  the  Ewery, 
two,  large,  gilt,  chased  basins ;  and  one  gilt, 
chased  ewer.  -  W.  G.  C. 

GEORGE  in. 

The  following  anecdote,  extracted  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
appeared  in  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  for 
1764  : — It  is  publicly  said  that  the  Young 
Pretender  came  from  Flanders  to  see  the 
coronation  of  George  111.  ;  that  he  was  in 
Westminster  Hall  duiing  the  coronation, 
and  in  town  two  or  three  days  before  and 
after  it,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Brown  ; 
and  being  asked  by  a  gentleman  who  knew 
him  abroad,  how  he  durst  venture  hither, 
his  answer  was,  that  he  was  very  safe.  This 
relation  receives  additional  strength  from  the 
following  account,  given  by  David  Hume,  in 
a  letter  dated  1773  :  — 

The  lord  marshal,  a  few  days  after  the 
coronation  of  the  present  King,  told  me  that 
he  believed  that  the  Young  Pretender  was 
at  that  time  in  London,  or,  at  least,  had 
been  so  very  lately,  and  had  come  over  to  see 
the  show  of  the  coronation,  and  had  actually 
seen  it.  I  asked  my  lord  the  reason  for  this 
strange  fact.  “Why,”  said  he,  “a  gentle¬ 
man  told  me  so  who  saw  him  there,  and  who 
whispered  in  his  ear — i  Your  royal  highness 
is  the  last  of  all  mortals,  whom  I  should 
expect  to  see  here.’ — ‘  It  was  curiosity  that 
led  me,’  replied  the  Prince,  ‘  but,  I  assure 
you,  that  the  person  who  is  the  cause  of 
all  this  pomp  and  magnificence  is  the  man 
whom  I  envy  the  least.*  ’*  W.  G.  C. 


the  championship. 

In  the  Public  Advertiser ,  of  September  19, 
1761,  is  the  following  account  of  a  dressed 
rehearsal  of  the  Champion’s  ceremony,  a 
few  days  before  it  took  place  at  the  Corona¬ 
tion  of  George  III.:  —  Last  night  West¬ 
minster  Hall  was  illuminated,  and  John  Dy- 
moke.  Esq.  put  on  his  armour,  and  tried  a 
grey  horse,  which  his  late  Majesty  rode  at 
the  buttle  of  Dettingen,  before  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  Prince  Henry 
Frederick,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Earl 
Talbot,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  There  were  also  another  grey  horse, 
and  four  other  horses,  which  were  walked 
and  rode  several  times  up  and  down  the 
Hall :  Earl  Talbot  rode  one  of  them,  a  very 
fine  brown-bay  horse,  which  his  lordship 
proposes  to  ride  on  the  side  of  the  Cham¬ 
pion,  on  the  day  of  the  Coronation. 

W.  G.  C. 
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VALUABLE  WATER  PRIVILEGES. 

By  George  P.  Morris. 

How  much  real  comfort  every  one  might 
enjoy,  if  he  would  be  contented  with  the  lot 
in  which  heaven  has  cast  him,  and  how  much 
trouble  would  be  avoided  if  people  would 
only  “  let  well  alone.”  A  moderate  inde¬ 
pendence,  quietly  and  honestly  procured,  is 
certainly  every  way  preferable  even  to  im¬ 
mense  possessions  achieved  by  the  wear  and 
tear  of  mind  and  body  so  necessary  to  pro¬ 
cure  them.  Yet  there  are  very  few  indivi¬ 
duals,  let  them  be  doing  ever  so  well  in  the 
world,  who  are  not  always  straining  every 
nerve  to  do  better,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
many  causes  why  failures  in  business  so  fre¬ 
quently  occur  among  us.  The  present  gene¬ 
ration  seem  unwilling  to  “  realize  ”  by  slow 
and  sure  degrees  ;  but  choose  rather  to  set 
their  whole  hopes  upon  a  single  cast,  which 
either  makes  or  mars  them  for  ever. 

Gentle  reader,  do  you  remember  Monsieur 
Poopoo  ?  He  used  to  keep  a  small  toy-store 
in  Chatham-street,  near  the  corner  of  Pearl- 
street.  You  must  recollect  him,  of  course.  He 
lived  there  for  many  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  polite  and  accommodating  of  shop¬ 
keepers.  When  a  juvenile  you  have  bought 
tops  and  marbles  of  him  a  thousand  times. 
To  be  sure  you  have  ;  and  seen  his  vinegar 
visage  lighted  up  with  a  smile  as  you  paid 
him  the  coppers ;  and  you  have  laughed  at 
his  little  straight  queue  and  his  dimity 
breeches,  and  all  the  other  oddities  that  made 
up  the  every-day  apparel  of  my  little  French¬ 
man.  Ah,  I  perceive  you  recollect  him  now. 

Well,  then,  there  lived  Monsieur  Poopoo 
ever  since  he  came  from  “  dear,  delightful 
Paris,”  as  he  used  to  call  the  city  of  his  na¬ 
tivity — there  he  took  in  the  pennies  for  his 
kickshaws — there  he  laid  aside  five  thousand 
dollars  against  a  rainy  day — there  he  was  as 
happy  as  a  lark — and  there,  in  all  human 
probability,  he  would  have  been  to  this  very 
day,  a  respected  and  substantial  citizen,  had 
he  befin  willing  to  “  let  well  alone.”  But 
Monsieur  Poopoo  had  heard  strange  stories 
about  the  prodigious  rise  in  real  estate,  and 
having  understood  that  most  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  had  become  suddenly  rich  by  specu¬ 
lating  in  lots,  he  instantly  became  dissatisfied 
with  his  own  lot,  forthwith  determined  to 
shut  up  shop,  turn  every  thing  into  cash, 
and  set  about  making  money  in  earnest.  No 
sooner  sa;d  than  done;  and  our  quondam 
storekeeper  a  few  days  afterward  attended  a 
most  extensive  sale  of  real  estate,  at  the 
Merchants’  Exchange. 

There  was  the  auctioneer,  with  his  beau¬ 
tiful  and  inviting  lithographic  maps — all  the 
lots  as  smooth  and  square  and  enticingly  laid 
out  as  possible — and  there  were  the  specula¬ 


tors — and  there,  in  the  midst  of  them,  stood 
Monsieur  Poopoo. 

“  Here  they  are,  gentlemen,”  said  he  of 
the  hammer,  “  the  most  valuable  lots  ever 
offered  for  sale.  Give  me  a  bid  for  them  ?” 

"  One  hundred  each,”  said  a  by-stander. 

"  One  hundred !”  said  the  auctioneer, 
“  scarcely  enough  to  pay  for  the  maps.  One 
hundred — going — fifty — gone  !  Mr.  H.  they 
are  yours.  A  noble  purchase.  You’ll  sell 
those  same  lots  in  less  than  a  fortnight  for 
fifty  thousand  dollars  profit !” 

Monsieur  Poopoo  pricked  up  his  ears  at 
this,  and  was  lost  in  astonishment.  This 
was  a  much  easier  way  of  accumulating  riches 
than  selling  toys  in  Chatham-street,  and  he 
determined  to  buy  and  mend  his  fortune 
without  delay. 

The  auctioneer  proceeded  in  his  sale.  Other 
parcels  were  offered  and  disposed  of,  and  all 
the  purchasers  were  promised  immense  ad¬ 
vantages  for  their  enterprise.  At  last  came 
a  more  valuable  parcel  than  all  the  rest.  The 
company  pressed  around  the  stand,  and  Mon¬ 
sieur  Poopoo  did  the  same. 

“  I  now  offer  you,  gentlemen,  these  mag¬ 
nificent  lots,  delightfully  situated  on  Long 
Island,  with  valuable  water  privileges.  Pro¬ 
perty  in  fee — title  unexceptionable — terms  of 
sale,  cash — deeds  ready  for  delivery  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  sale.  How  much  for  them  ? 
Give  them  a  start  at  something.  How 
much  ?”  The  auctioneer  looked  around ; 
there  were  no  bidders.  At  last  he  caught 
the  eye  of  Monsieur  Poopoo.  “  Did  you  say 
one  hundred,  sir  P  Beautiful  lots — valuable 
water  privileges — shall  I  say  one  hundred  for 
you  ?” 

“  Oui,  monsieur ;  I  will  give  you  von 
hundred  dollar  a  piece,  for  de  lot  vid  de  valu- 
arble  vatare  privalege ;  c'est  Qa.” 

“  Only  one  hundred  a  piece  for  these  sixty 
valuable  lots — only  one  hundred — going- 
going — going — gone  !” 

Monsieur  Poopoo  was  the  fortunate  posses¬ 
sor.  The  auctioneer  congratulated  him — the 
sale  closed — and  the  company  dispersed. 

“  Pardonnez  moi  monsieur,”  said  Poopoo, 
as  the  auctioneer  descended  his  pedestal, 
“  you  shall  excusez  moi ,  if  I  shall  go  to 
votre  bureau ,  your  counting-house,  ver  quick 
to  make  every  ting  sure  wid  respec  to  de  lot 
vid  de  valuarble  vatare  privalege.  Von  leetle 
bird  in  de  hand  be  vorth  two  in  de  tree,  c'est 
vrai — eh  ?” 

u  Certainly,  sir.” 

“  Veil  den,  allons.” 

And  the  gentlemen  repaired  to  the  count¬ 
ing-house,  where  the  six  thousand  dollars 
were  paid,  and  the  deeds  of  the  property  de¬ 
livered.  Monsieur  Poopoo  put  these  carefully 
in  his  pocket,  and  as  he  was  about  taking  his 
leave,  the  auctioneer  made  him  a  present?  of 
the  lithographic  outline  of  the  lots,  which 
was  a  very  liberal  thing  on  his  part,  consider- 
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to  fear  that  I  had  smashed  the  poor  jackass 
to  atoms,  but  time  was  precious ;  and  I 
rushed  on,  therefore,  with  unabated  energy, 
while  the  zephyr  bore  to  my  ear  sundry  hoarse 
and  emphatic  curses,  which  seemed  to  issue 
with  difficulty  from  a  mouth  clogged  with 
the  dust  of  the  road. 

And  now  Haverstock-hill  appears  in  sight. 
I  clamber  up  the  steep  ascent,  and  halt  oppo¬ 
site  an  old,  red  brick  house,  with  a  garden 
wall  beside  it.  I  look  back,  my  pursuers  are 
about  a  hundred  yards  in  my  rear;  I  look  up, 
the  wall  is  low,  and,  fortunately,  close  by  the 
house  stands  a  tall,  branching,  substantial 
elm,  whence  an  entrance  may  easily  be  gained 
into  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  the  window  of 
which,  on  a  hot  day  like  this,  is  most  pro¬ 
bably  wide  open.  It  was  no  season  for  eti¬ 
quette  or  ceremony,  for  my  case  was  desperate, 
so  vaulting  over  the  wall,  I  flew  to  the  tree, 
climbed  briskly  up,  and  creeping,  as  well  as 
I  could,  along  one  of  its  outspreading 
branches,  which  shook  fearfully  beneath  my 
weight,  I  made  a  grasp  at  the  window-ledge, 
raised  myself  up  by  it,  and  then,  after  satisfy¬ 
ing  myself  that  not  a  soul  was  in  the  apart¬ 
ment,  crept  in  at  the  open  lattice. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.') 


DR.  RUSCHENBERGER’S  VOYAGE  ROUND 
THE  WORLD. 

[We  resume  from  page  382  our  extracts 
from  this  lively  and  entertaining  work.] 

Sea-Sickness. 

Many  plans  have  been  tried  to  alleviate 
the  distressing  effects  of  sea-sickness,  be¬ 
neath  the  influence  of  which  the  stoutest 
spirit  quails,  but  no  one  has  been  generally 
successful.  In  some  individuals  nature 
speedily  accommodates  herself  to  the  new 
circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed ; 
in  others,  whole  voyages  are  not  long 
enough  to  habituate  them  to  the  motion  of 
the  ship  ;  the  disease  continues,  with  more 
or  less  intensity,  according  to  the  roughness 
or  smoothness  of  the  sea.  A  simple,  and 
generally  successful  treatment,  consists  in 
keeping  the  head  cooled  by  the  application 
of  ice  or  iced  water,  and  swallowing  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  blandest  articles  of  diet,  as  ar¬ 
row-root,  barley  or  rice  water,  &c.  By  this 
plan,  the  sense  of  fulness  and  constriction 
of  the  head,  which  characterize  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  malady,  will  be  relieved,  and  the 
patient  become  comparatively  comfortable. 

The  Streets  of  Zanzibar. 

Though  the  number  of  persons  we  met 
was  not  great,  they  filled  the  narrow  lanes 
through  which  we  were  passing.  Negroes 
armed  with  spears,  Arabs  bearing  swords, 
dirks  and  round  shields  of  rhinoceros-hide,* 

*  Mr.  Bakewell  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
rhinoceros  belongs  to  the  extinct  species  of  animals. 


and  unarmed  Banyans  under  high  red  tur¬ 
bans,  met  us  at  every  step,  passing  in  one 
direction  or  another.  Many  Arabs  of  the 
lower  class  were  naked,  with  the  exception 
of  a  girdle  and  a  cloth  hanging  from  the 
hips  :  but  few  were  without  arms.  I  have 
never  before  seen  a  finer  display  of  straight 
figures  and  athletic  limbs,  nor  more  cheer¬ 
ful  countenances,  than  those  which  the 
streets  of  Zanzibar  presented  to  us.  The 
colour  of  the  Arabs  here  is  almost  as  deep 
as  that  of  the  negroes,  but  these  are  not  so 
jetty  as  those  from  the  western  coast  of 
A'rica. 

Upon  several  of  the  doors  were  pasted 
slips  of  paper  upon  which  were  written  in 
Arabic,  sentences  from  the  Koran.  The 
people  were  all  actively  employed  ;  for  in 
front  of  some  of  the  houses  we  observed,  on 
raised  terraces  or  porches  of  mud,  men 
weaving  cloth  for  turbans,  by  hand  ;  others 
making  of  gum  copal,  coloured  red,  various 
ornaments  worn  in  the  ears,  and  beads  for 
the  “  tesbia,^  or  Islamic  rosary^  which  con¬ 
sists  of  ninety-nine  black  and  three  red 
beads,  and,  except  the  cross,  is  like  the  ro¬ 
sary  used  in  the  Romish  Church.  At  one 
door  sat  a  woman,  cross-legged,  stringing 
beads  for  sale  ;  she  was  remarkable  for  the 
large,  white  metal  bangles  which  she  wore 
on  her  ankles,  large  bracelets,  and  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  small,  silver  rings  in  the  rim  of 
her  ear,  as  well  as  for  her  under  eyelids 
being  stained  black.  At  the  corners  of  the 
streets  armourers  were  at  work,  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  carried  the  mind  back  to  the  early 
ages.  There  were  generally  two  men  to¬ 
gether;  both  squatted  upon  a  terrace  of 
mud  half-a-dozen  feet  square,  shaded  by  a 
rude  shed  of  cocoa-nut  leaves.  A  hole  in 
the  centre  served  as  a  furnace,  to  which  a 
continuous  blast  of  air  was  directed  by  very 
primitive  means.  Two  goat-skin  bags,  hav¬ 
ing  at  one  end  an  opening  or  slit  like  a 
purse-clasp,  each  lip  of  which  incloses  a  rod, 
while  the  other  communicates  with  the  fire 
by  a  tube,  form  the  bellows.  The  blower, 
squatting  near,  holds  a  bag  in  either  hand 
by  its  mouth,  alternately  filling  and  blowing 
them  out.  As  he  draws  back  one  arm,  he 
relaxes  the  grasp  of  his  hand,  permitting  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  to  open  and  fill  with  air  ; 
next,  he  closes  and  presses  it  towards  the 
fire  by  straightening  the  arm  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  other  is  drawn  back,  the 
grasp  relaxed  as  at  first,  and  so  on  by  turns, 
in  rather  quick  succession.  The  smiths 
were  chiefly  occupied  in  making  arrow  and 
spear  heads. 

Among  the  strange  things  which  attract¬ 
ed  our  notice,  were  the  young  children,  car¬ 
ried  in  the  arms  or  on  the  backs  of  their 
nurses.  Their  faces  were  marked  with 
black  lines  ;  two  over  the  forehead  and  one 
over  the  nose,  which  were  crossed  vertically 
by  three  others,  and  in  the  squares  thus 
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formed  were  black  spots,  giving  them  the 
appearance  of  young  harlequins.  With  few 
exceptions,  every  one  we  saw  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  umbilical  hernia. 

Arab  School. 

We  entered  a  small  room  in  which  half  a 
dozen  children  were  seated  on  the  floor,  a 
la  Turque ,  reciting  lessons  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  in  a  most  unpleasantly  nasal 
and  monotonous  manner,  to  an  old  white- 
bearded  pedagogue,  who  sat  upon  the 
ground  hugging  his  knees.  Each  pupil 
was  supplied  with  a  board  eight  inches 
broad  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  on  which 
they  were  learning  to  write  by  the  aid  of  a 
pointed  stick.  The  only  books  to  be  seen 
were  two  large  copies  of  the  Koran,  bound 
in  red  velvet  and  supported  on  stands  two 
feet  high,  so  that  when  they  read  it  the  sa¬ 
cred  volume  is  higher  than  the  girdle,  seat¬ 
ed  as  they  were.  The  children  were  com¬ 
mitting  verses  of  it  to  memory,  and  after 
the  recitation  was  over,  the  book  was  care¬ 
fully  wrapped  in  a  cloth  and  carried  up 
stairs.  The  pedagogue  would  not  allow  us 
to  touch  it.  The  Koran  is  held  in  the 
greatest  reverence  and  esteem  among  all 
Mohammedans.  “  They  dare  not  so  much 
as  touch  it  without  being  first  washed  or 
legally  purified  ;  which,  lest  they  should  do 
by  inadvertence,  they  write  these  words  on 
the  cover  or  label,  ‘  Let  none  touch  it,  but 
they  who  are  clean.’  They  read  it  with 
great  care  and  respect,  never  holding  it  be¬ 
low  their  girdles.  They  swear  by  it,  con¬ 
sult  it  in  their  weighty  occasions,  carry  it 
with  them  to  war,  write  sentences  of  it  on 
their  banners,  adorn  it  with  gold  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  and,  knowingly,  suffer  it  not 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  any  of  a  different 
persuasion.”* 

The  Peacock  strikes  upon  a  Coral  Reef. 

The  night  of  the  20th,  (Sept.  1835,)  was 
very  pleasant.  The  sea  during  the  day  was 
remarkably  green,  and,  though  we  sounded 
at  sunset,  we  found  no  bottom  at  a  hundred 
fathoms.  In  the  evening  a  land  bird  flew 
on  board,  and  about  ten  o’clock  p.m.,  two 
small  birds  together  with  some  sea- weed 
were  caught ;  but,  in  spite  of  these  indica¬ 
tions,  we  did  not  suspect  ourselves  to  be 
near  land  ;  and,  placing  full  confidence  in 
our  meridian  observations,  which  placed  us 
sixty  miles  from  the  shore,  we  swept  along 
towards  our  destined  port,  steering  north 
half  east,  with  the  wind  to  the  southward 
and  westward,  with  studding  sails  set  low 
and  aloft.”  Our  sense  of  security,  however, 
well-nigh  proved  fatal  to  us  all. 

About  twenty  minutes  past  two  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  all  hands,  ex¬ 
cept  the  watch  on  deck,  were  roused  from 
sleep  by  a  horrid  noise,  caused  by  the  ship’s 
bottom  grinding,  and  tearing,  and  leaping 

*  Sale’s  Koran,  Philadelphia,  1833. 


on  a  bed  of  coral  rocks  !  When  she  struck 
the  ship  was  sailing  at  the  rate  of  seven  and 
a  half  miles  the  hour,  and  her  progress  was 
not  suddenly  and  fully  arrested,  but  she  ran 
on  for  some  minutes  after  the  helm  had 
been  il  put  up  ” — the  wind  was  on  the  lar¬ 
board  quarter,  and  consequently  off  shore. 
When  I  reached  the  deck  it  was  starlight, 
the  breeze  was  fresh,  and  neither  land  nor 
breakers  could  be  anywhere  seen  ;  by  shift¬ 
ing  the  helm,  the  wind  had  been  brought 
on  the  starboard  side,  and  the  sails  no 
longer  opposed  to  it,  by  their  surface,  were 
fitfully  flapping  and  slashing  as  the  wind 
swept  past  them.  The  ship  rolled  with  an 
uncertain,  wavering  motion,  grinding  and 
tearing  the  coral  as  her  sides  alternately 
came  against  it.  The  uncertainty  of  our 
situation,  threatened  as  we  were  with  de¬ 
struction,  the  crashing  of  coral,  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night,  the  wallop,  wallop  of  the 
sails ;  the  fast  succeeding  orders  of  the 
officer  of  the  watch,  and  the  piping  of  the 
boatswain  and  his  mates,  produced  an  im¬ 
pression  not  easily  described  nor  forgotten. 
There  was  an  appearance  of  confusion,  but 
every  thing  went  on  with  as  much  regard  to 
rule  as  if  the  catastrophe  had  been  antici¬ 
pated.  Every  one  asked,  “  Where  are  we?” 
but  no  one  knew  ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  ex¬ 
plain  at  this  time  by  what  means  we  had 
got  on  shore.  The  chronometers,  hitherto 
confided  in,  were  now  suspected  ;  and  some 
called  in  question  the  accuracy  of  the  charts. 
This  was  in  the  first  moment  of  excitement, 
when  we  might  have  supposed  there  would 
have  been  some  manifestations  of  fear,  but 
there  were  none.  Just  at  this  moment  we 
had  a  fine  example  of  the  effects  of  habit. 
When  every  body  was  hurrying  on  deck,  a 
young  gentleman,  who  had  been  for  a  long 
time  a  valetudinarian,  was  seen  completely 
dressed,  coming  up  amongst  the  last,  with  a 
cloak  hanging  over  his  arm.  On  being  ask¬ 
ed  what  he  was  about  to  do  with  it,  the 
thermometer  standing  at  80  deg.  F.,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  Going  ashore  in  the  boat ;  I  shall 
catch  cold  from  the  night  air.” 

As  the -ship  no  longer  moved  forward, 
but  lay  floundering  from  side  to  side,  all  sail 
was  taken  in,  and  an  officer  was  sent  to  as¬ 
certain  in  what  direction  the  deepest  water 
was  to  be  found.  In  the  mean  time  the 
boats  were  hoisted  out,  and  an  anchor 
placed  in  one  of  them ;  and,  on  the  return 
of  the  officer  who  had  been  sent  to  sound,  it 
was  carried  about  three  hundred  yards  to 
the  southward,  where  there  was  sufficient 
depth  to  float  us,  and  there  let  go,  with  the 
view  of  heaving  off'  the  ship.  As  the  most 
speedy  way  of  lightening  her,  about  five 
thousand  gallons  of  water  were  pumped 
overboard,  but  it  was  in  vain. 

The  first  gleam  of  day  discovered  to  us  a 
low,  sandy  desert,  about  three  miles  to  the 
eastward,  trending  north  and  south,  the  ex- 
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(Birthplace  of  Wilson,  the  Painter.) 


Mrs.  Jones.  The  house  was  elegant  and 
commodious,  and  the  situation  of  that  kind 
which  Wilson  loved.  It  stood  among  fine, 
green  hills,  with  old  romantic  woods,  pic¬ 
turesque  rocks,  verdant  lawns,  deep  glens, 
and  the  whole  was  cheered  with  the  sound  as 
well  as  the  sight  of  running  water.  He  was 
now  in  affluence—  was  loved  and  respected 
by  all  around  him — and,  what  was  as  much 
to  him — or  more,  he  had  become  a  dweller 
among  scenes  such  as  had  haunted  his  ima¬ 
gination,  even  when  Italy  spread  her  beauty 
before  him.  He  wrought  little  and  walked 
much  the  stone  on  which  he  loved  to  sit, 
the  tree  under  which  he  shaded  himself 
from  the  sun,  and  the  stream  on  the  banks  of 
which  he  commonly  walked,  are  all  remem¬ 
bered  and  pointed  out  by  the  peasantry.  But 
he  wanted — what  wealth  could  not  give — 
youth  and  strength  to  enjoy  what  he  had 
fallen  heir  to.  His  strength  failed  fast— his 
walks  beca,me  shorter  and  less  frequent — and 
the  last  scene  he  visited  was  where  two  old 
picturesque  fir-trees  stood,  which  he  loved  to 
look  at  and  introduce  into  his  compositions. 
Walking  out  one  day,  accompanied  by  a 
favourite  dog — whether  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
or  overcome  by  some  sudden  pain,  Wilson 
sank  down,  and  found  himself  unable  to  rise. 
The  sagacious  animal  run  home,  howled, 
pulled  the  servants  by  their  clothes,  and  at 
last  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  the  aid  of 
his  master.  He  was  carried  home,  but  he 
never  fairly  recovered  from  the  shock.  He 
complained  of  weariness  and  pain,  refused 
nourishment,  and  languished  and  expired  in 
May,  1782,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

“  As  a  landscape-painter,  the  merits  of  Wil¬ 
son  are  great ;  his  conceptions  are  generally 
noble,  and  his  execution  vigorous  and  glowing; 


the  dewy  freshness,  the  natural  lustre  and 
harmonious  arrangement  of  his  scenes,  have 
seldom  been  exceeded.  He  rose  at  once 
from  the  tame  insipidity  of  common  scenery 
into  natural  grandeur  and  magnificence — his 
streams  seem  all  abodes  for  nymphs,  his  hills 
are  fit  haunts  for  the  muses,  and  his  temples 
worthy  of  gods.  His  whole  heart  was  in 
his  art,  and  he  talked  and  dreamed  land¬ 
scape. 

“  The  names  of  a  few  of  his  principal  com¬ 
positions  will  show  the  historical  and  poetical 
influence  under  which  he  wrought  —  the 
Death  of  Niobe,  Phaeton,  Morning,  View  of 
Rome,  Villa  of  Mecaenas  at  Tivoli,  Celadon 
and  Amelia,  View  on  the  River  Po,  Apollo 
and  the  Seasons,  Meleager  and  Atalanta, 
Cicero  at  his  Villa,  Lake  of  Narni,  View  on 
the  coast  of  Baiae,  the  Tiber  near  Rome, 
Temple  of  Bacchus,  Adrian’s  Villa,  Bridge 
of  Rimini,  Rosamond’s  Pond,  Langallon 
Bridge,  Castle  of  Dinas  Bran,  Temple  of 
Venus  at  Baiae,  Tomb  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curatii,  Broken  Bridge  of  Norni,and  Nymphs 
Bathing.  His  pencil  sometimes  forsook  sub¬ 
jects  of  classic  or  poetic  fame,  and  dwelt  on 
scenes  of  natural  loveliness  ;  some  of  these 
are  very  captivating  compositions — there  is  a 
light  let  in  upon  the  hills  and  a  verdant  fresh¬ 
ness  among  the  trees  such  as  few  painters 
have  surpassed.”  * 

Although  Wilson  was  deficient  in  “  the 
sweet  small  courtesies  of  life,”  those  who  en¬ 
joyed  the  pleasure  of  his  friendship  agree  in 
pronouncing  him  a  man  of  strong  sense,  in¬ 
telligence  and  refinement,  and  every  way 
worthy  of  those  works  which  preserve  the 
name  of  Richard  Wilson. 

*  Abridged  from  Cunningham's  Lives  of  Painters, 
vol.  i.  British. 
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OLIVER  TWIST. 

[Our  last  notice  of  Oliver  left  him  in  new 
hands,  and  with  prospects  bright  with  hope 
soon  to  be  darkened.  The  niece  of  his  mis¬ 
tress  is  taken  ill ;  and  here  is  a  touching 
picture  of  the  poor  boy’s  sympathy — full  of 
graceful  nature.] 

Rose  Maylie  had  rapidly  grown  worse, 
and  before  midnight  was  delirious.  A  me¬ 
dical  practitioner,  who  resided  on  the  spot, 
was  in  constant  attendance  upon  her,  and, 
after  first  seeing  the  patient,  he  had  taken 
Mrs.  Maylie  aside,  and  pronounced  her  dis¬ 
order  to  be  one  of  a  most  alarming  nature. 
“  In  fact,”  he  said,  “  it  would  be  little  short 
of  a  miracle  if  she  recovered.” 

How  often  did  Oliver  start  from  his  bed 
that  night,  and,  stealing  out  with  noiseless 
footstep  to  the  staircase ;  listen  for  the 
slightest  sound  from  the  sick  chamber ! 
How  often  did  a  tremble  shake  his  frame, 
and  cold  drops  of  terror  start  upon  his  brow, 
when  a  sudden  trampling  of  feet  caused  him 
to  fear  that  something  too  dreadful  to  think 
of  had  even  then  occurred.  And  what  had 
been  the  fervency  of  all  the  prayers  he  had 
ever  uttered,  compared  with  those  he  poured 
forth  now,  in  the  agony  and  passion  of  his 
supplication,  for  the  life  and  health  of  the 
gentle  creature  who  was  tottering  on  the 
deep  grave's  verge  ! 

The  suspense,  the  fearful,  the  acute  sus¬ 
pense,  of  standing  idly  by  while  the  life  of 
one  we  dearly  love  is  trembling  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  ;  the  racking  thoughts  that  crowd  upon 
the  mind,  and  make  the  heart  beat  violently, 
and  the  breath  come  thick,  by  the  force  of 
the  images  they  conjure  up  before  it ;  the 
desperate  anxiety  to  be  doing  something  to 
relieve  the  pain,  or  lessen  the  danger  which 
we  have  no  power  to  alleviate,  and  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  soul  and  spirit  which  the  sad  remem¬ 
brance  of  our  helplessness  produces  ;  what 
tortures  can  equal  these,  and  what  reflec¬ 
tions  or  efforts  can,  in  the  full  tide  and  fever 
of  the  time,  allay  them  ! 

Morning  came,  and  the  little  cottage  was 
lonely  and  still.  People  spoke  in  whispers ; 
anxious  faces  appeared  at  the  gate  from 
time  to  time,  and  women  and  children  went 
away  in  tears.  All  the  livelong  day,  and 
for  four  hours  after  it  had  grown  dark,  Oli¬ 
ver  paced  softly  up  and  down  the  garden, 
raising  his  eyes  every  instant  to  the  sick 
chamber,  and  shuddering  to  see  the  dark¬ 
ened  window  looking  as  if  death  lay  stretched 
inside.  Late  at  night  Mr.  Losberne  arrived. 
“  It  is  hard,”  said  the  good  doctor,  turning 
away  as  he  spoke,  “  so  young,  so  much  be¬ 
loved — but  there  is  very  little  hope.’’ 

Another  morning  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
as  brightly  as  if  it  looked  upon  no  misery  or 
care,  and  with  every  leaf  and  flower  in  full 


bloom  about  her ;  with  life,  and  health,  and 
sounds,  and  sights  of  joy,  surrounding  her 
on  every  side,  the  fair  young  creature  lay 
wasting  fast.  Oliver  crept  away  to  the  old 
churchyard,  and,  sitting  down  on  one  of  the 
green  mounds,  wept  for  her  in  silence. 

There  was  such  peace  and  beauty  in  the 
scene,  so  much  of  brightness  and  mirth  in 
the  sunny  landscape,  such  blithesome  music 
in  the  songs  of  the  summer  birds,  such  free¬ 
dom  in  the  rapid  flight  of  the  rook  careering 
overhead,  so  much  of  life  and  joyousness  in 
all,  that  when  the  boy  raised  his  aching  eyes 
and  looked  about,  the  thought  instinctively 
occurred  to  him  that  this  was  not  a  time  for 
death  ;  that  Rose  could  surely  never  die, 
when  humbler  things  were  all  so  glad  and 
gay ;  that  graves  were  for  cold  and  cheer¬ 
less  winter,  not  for  sunlight  and  fragrance. 
He  almost  thought  that  shrouds  were  for 
the  old  and  shrunken,  and  never  wrapped 
the  young  and  graceful  form  within  their 
ghastly  folds. 

A  knell  from  the  church-bell  broke  harshly 
on  these  youthful  thoughts.  Another — again ! 

It  was  tolling  for  the  funeral  service.  A 
group  of  humble  mourners  entered  the  gate, 
and  they  wore  white  favours,  for  the  corpse 
was  young.  They  stood,  uncovered,  by  a 
grave ;  and  there  was  a  mother — a  mother 
once — among  the  weeping  train.  But  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  birds  sang  on. 

Oliver  turned  homewards,  thinking  on  the 
many  kindnesses  he  had  received  from  the 
young  lady,  and  wishing  that  the  time  could 
come  over  again,  that  he  might  never  cease 
showing  her  how  grateful  and  attached  he 
was.  He  had  no  cause  for  self-reproach  on 
the  score  of  neglect  or  want  of  thought,  for 
he  had  been  devoted  to  her  service  ;  and  yet 
a  hundred  little  occasions  rose  up  before 
him  on  which  he  fancied  he  might  have  been 
more  zealous  and  more  earnest,  and  wished 
he  had  been.  We  need  be  careful  how  we 
deal  with  those  about  us,  for  every  death 
carries  with  it  to  some  small  circle  of  sur¬ 
vivors  thoughts  of  so  much  omitted,  and  so 
little  done  ;  of  so  many  things  forgotten,  and 
so  many  more  which  might  have  been  re¬ 
paired,  that  such  recollections  are  among 
the  bitterest  we  can  have.  There  is  no  re¬ 
morse  so  deep  as  that  which  is  unavailing ; 
if  we  would  be  spared  its  tortures,  let  us 
remember  this  in  time. 

When  he  reached  home  Mrs.  Maylie  was 
sitting  in  the  little  parlour.  Oliver's  heart 
sank  at  sight  of  her,  for  she  had  never  left 
the  bedside  of  her  niece,  and  he  trembled 
to  think  what  change  could  have  driven  her 
away.  He  learnt  that  she  had  fallen  into  a 
deep  sleep,  from  which  she  would  waken 
again  either  to  recovery  and  life,  or  to  bid 
them  farewell,  and  die. 

They  sat  listening,  and  afraid  to  speak,  . 
for  hours.  The  untasted  meal  was  re¬ 
moved  j  and,  with  looks  which  showed  that 
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their  thoughts  were  elsewhere,  they  watched 
the  sun  as  he  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  at 
length  cast  over  sky  and  earth  those  brilliant 
hues  which  herald  his  departure.  Their 
quick  ears  caught  the  sound  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  footstep,  and  they  both  involuntary 
darted  towards  the  door  as  Mr.  Losberne 
entered. 

“  What  of  Rose  ?”  cried  the  old  lady. 
u  Tell  me  at  once.  I  can  bear  it;  anything 
but  suspense.  Oh,  tell  me  !  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  !” 

“  You  must  compose  yourself,”  said  the 
doctor,  supporting  her.  “  Be  calm,  my  dear 
ma’am,  pray.” 

“  Let  me  go,  in  God’s  name!”  gasped 
Mrs.  Maylie.  “  My  dear  child !  She  is 
dead  !  She  is  dying  !” 

“  No  !”  cried  the  doctor  passionately. 
“  As  he  is  good  and  merciful,  she  will  live 
to  bless  us  all  for  years  to  come.” 

The  lady  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  tried  to 
fold  her  hands  together ;  but  the  energy 
which  had  supported  her  so  long  fled  to 
Heaven  with  her  first  thanksgiving,  and  she 
sank  back  into  the  friendly  arms  which  were 
extended  to  receive  her. 

It  was  almost  too  much  happiness  to  bear. 
Oliver  felt  stunned  and  stupified  by  the  un¬ 
expected  intelligence  ;  he  could  not  weep, 
or  speak,  or  rest.  He  had  scarcely  the  power 
of  understanding  anything  that  had  passed, 
until  after  a  long  ramble  in  the  quiet  even¬ 
ing  air  a  burst  of  tears  came  to  his  relief, 
and  he  seemed  to  awaken  all  at  once  to  a 
full  sense  of  the  joyful  change  that  had  oc¬ 
curred,  and  the  almost  insupportable  load 
of  anguish  which  had  been  taken  from  his 
breast. — Boz ,  in  Bentley's  Miscellany . 


THE  ABSENT  MAN. 

(Continued  from  page  380.) 

[The  incidents  in  the  gambling-house  must 
be  omitted,  save  that,  being  detected  with  a 
court-card  in  his  lap,  which  he  “must  have 
dropped  in  the  hurry  of  the  last  deal,”  he  is 
kicked  out  of  this  temple  of  virtue  as  a  cheat; 
when,  to  wipe  off  this  stain  on  the  family 
escutcheon,  he  meditates  attaching  himself 
by  his  garters  to  the  nearest  lamp-post,  and 
theu  of  leaping  into  the  Serpentine ;  but  soon 
a  manlier  spirit  of  resolution  prevails,  and 
he  determines  to  brave  the  worst.  He  re¬ 
turns  home,  is  again  dunned  by  his  landlady, 
and  next  morning,  during  her  absence  from 
home,  he  rummages  the  parlour  and  carries 
off  five  guineas  inclosed  in  a  play-bill.  Hear 
his  defence :] 

I  am  aware  that  this  act  will  subject  me 
to  misrepresentation,  but  for  my  own  part  I 
shall  always  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most 
feeling  traits  in  my  character.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  how  many  petty  annoyances  I 
had  latterly  endured  at  the  hands  of  my 


landlady;  how  often  she  had  taunted  me  with 
my  poverty,  and  in  those  moments  of  distrust 
to  which  the  best  of  us  are  liable,  had  kept 
watch  on  my  most  insignificant  movements  ; 

I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  heart 
which,  despite  such  multiplied  provocations, 
could  still  cherish  a  kindly  sentiment  towards 
the  author  of  them,  must  have  had  an  inhe¬ 
rent  capacity  for  friendship  but  seldom  vouch¬ 
safed  to  the  sons  of  Adam  ! 

I  had  not  quitted  my  lodgings  above  half 
an  hour,  when,  lo  !  I  discovered  that  my 
dearly  prized  token  of  remembrance— -that 
sole  relic  left  me  of  the  absent — was  gone. 
In  the  hurry  of  departure  I  had  deposited  it 
in  that  particular  pocket  in  which  devouring 
time  had  knawed  a  hole  as  large  as  the  knob 
of  a  pair  of  tongs.  I  leave  you  to  judge  of 
my  anguish  at  this  discovery,  and  how  for 
many  weary  hours  after  I  wandered  about 
the  streets,  without  a  home,  without  a  friend, 
and  viewing  a  constable  iu  every  individual 
that  looked  me  in  the  face. 

[At  length,  he  enters  a  respectable  tavern 
in  Tottenham-court-road  and  orders  a  dinner:] 

“  Very  good,”  replied  John,  and,  placing 
the  paper  before  me,  he  vanished  with  a 
noiseless  celerity  known  only  to  waiters  and 
phantoms.  In  a  few  minutes  he  reappeared 
with  the  required  viands,  to  which,  I  need 
hardly  say,  I  did  prompt  and  abundant  jus¬ 
tice;  and  when  the  mustard-spotted  cloth 
v/as  removed,  and  the  sherry  emptied,  I 
ordered  in  a  bottle  of  the  landlord’s  choicest 
port,  over  which  I  luxuriated  for  upwards  of 
two  hours,  my  thoughts  the  while  wandering 
from  subject  to  subject,  and  assuming  a  more 
sunny  character  as  the  ruby  contents  of  the 
decanter  diminished. 

By  this  time  dusk  was  creeping  on,  the 
last  man  had  paid  his  bill,  and  exhaled  from 
the  coffee-room,  and  the  unoccupied  waiter, 
with  the  restlessness  peculiar  to  his  fraternity, 
kept  constantly  poking  his  head  in  at  the 
door.  At  length  his  officiousness  became  so 
remarkable,  that  my  truant  thoughts  were 
attracted  to  the  subject,  and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  the  distressing  conviction  forced 
itself  on  my  mind  that  I  had  not  got  a  far¬ 
thing  in  my  pocket.  Will  it  be  credited,  I 
had  actually  ordered  a  good  dinner  without 
having  the  slightest  idea  how  I  should  pay 
for  it  P  Oh,  this  absence  of  mind,  to  what 
humiliating  expedients  has  it  not  compelled 
me  to  have  recourse  !  Another  person  placed 
in  my  predicament  would  have  been  fairly 
horror-struck  ;  but  that  was  not  my  case,  for 
a  settled  persuasion  that  my  malady — strug¬ 
gle  against  it  as  I  might — was  incurable, 
had  now  reconciled  me  to  its  excesses.  Yet 
I  felt  the  full  delicacy  of  my  position,  and  as 
I  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  explaining 
matters  to  a  disbelieving  landlord,  and  was, 
besides,  desirous  to  spare  his  sensibilities  as 
well  as  my  own,  I  thought  the  least  improper 
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course  I  could  pursue  would  be  to  sound  a 
modest  retreat. 

Ah,  there  is  a  quick,  elastic  step  on  the 
staircase,  as  of  one  whose  faculties  are  on  the 
alert !  One — two — three — but  three  brisk, 
energetic  strides,  and  the  waiter  stands  beside 
me,  just  as  I  am  in  the  act  of  throwing  wide 
the  street-door. 

[The  waiter  opposes  his  exit  and  calls  the 
landlord,  “  a  portly  man,  with  a  greasy,  shin¬ 
ing  face,  as  though  he  polished  it  with  train- 
oil  every  morning.”] 

As  he  hurried  out  from  the  bar,  I  took  in 
his  dimensions  at  a  glance,  and  seeing  that 
he  was  not  an  antagonist  to  be  trifled  with,  I 
suddenly  tripped  up  the  waiter,  threw  wide 
the  door,  and  darted  out  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  landlord  was  stretching  forth  his 
hand  to  make  a  snatch  at  my  evanishing 
coat-skirts. 

“  Stop  thief!”  roared  the  enraged  publican, 
posting  after  me  with  the  strides  of  an  ogre. 

“  Stop  thief!”  shouted  the  waiter,  follow¬ 
ing  close  behind,  and  waving  his  napkin 
above  his  head  as  a  signal  of  distress. 

“  Stop  thief !”  chorussed  the  crowd,  who 
were  rapidly  beginning  to  collect. 

“Stop  thief !’’  I  shouted  out  louder  than 
all,  and  dashing  furiously  on,  I  cleared  at 
one  leap,  a  fat  Quaker,  who  was  stooping 
down  on  the  pavement  to  adjust  his  shoe- 
buckles. 

The  cry  of  “  Stop  thief !”  rung  like  an 
alarm-bell  in  the  long  ears  of  Tottenham- 
court-road  —  the  echoes  of  Warren-street 
took  it  up — alley  shouted  it  back  to  alley — 
and  the  New  Road,  disdaining  taciturnity  in 
such  a  case,  plied  her  lungs  like  a  hurricane, 
and  despatched  a  fragrant  posse  of  Irish  hod¬ 
men  to  the  chase,  who,  starting  from  the 
different  posts  against  which  they  had  been 
lounging,  and  thanking  God  that  there  was 
at  length  a  prospect,  of  a  skrimmage,  rushed 
headlong  on,  oversetting  apple-stalls  innu¬ 
merable  in  their  flight,  and  accommodating 
many  an  electrified  pedestrian  with  unlooked- 
for  lodgings  in  the  gutter. 

Meanwhile  I  continued  my  desperate  ca¬ 
reer,  bawling  out  “  Stop  thief!”  and  point¬ 
ing  before  me  whenever  I  saw  any  one  dis¬ 
posed  to  obstruct  my  progress,  while  the 
panting  and  inflated  waiter  followed  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards,  the  landlord  having 
been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  chase  and 
return  home,  lest,  peradventure,  a  similar  ca¬ 
tastrophe  might  have  taken  place  during  his 
absence. 

On — on  I  flew — when  just  as  I  reached 
the  corner  of  a  street  near  Mornington  Cres¬ 
cent,  a  lamplighter  who  had  just  descended 
from  his  post,  suspecting  from  my  frantic 
speed,  and  the  crowd  in  full  cry  at  my  heels, 
that  I  had  eloped  from  the  stringent  em¬ 
braces  of  justice,  placed  his  ladder  right  in 
front  of  my  path.  ’Twas  a  cowardly  act,  but 


no  matter — in  an  instant  I  had  cleared  the 
obstruction,  so  much  to  the  fellow’s  astonish¬ 
ment,  that  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he 
swung  round  his  ladder  with  an  abrupt, 
impetuous  movement,  and  by  so  doing  sent 
one  end  of  it  bang  through  a  shop-window, 
smashing  a  dozen  pains  of  glass,  and  bring¬ 
ing  out  three  scarlet-visaged  shopmen — a 
blessed  contingency,  which,  by  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  majority  of  my  pursuers, 
created  a  diversion  in  my  favour. 

But  nothing  could  stop  the  waiter.  To 
him  the  chase  was  one  of  life  or  death.  His 
honour,  and,  what  was  of  more  consequence, 
his  interests  were  concerned  in  my  capture  ; 
so  waving  his  napkin  aloft  in  air,  and  rally¬ 
ing,  as  he  galloped  onward,  a  few  fresh 
auxiliaries  under  that  august  banner,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  close  in  my  wake,  tracking  me  through 
all  my  windings  with  a  skill,  and  speed,  and 
pertinacity,  that  convinced  me  that  men  run¬ 
ning  after  a  reckoning  run  faster  than  any 
people  in  the  world,  except  those  who  are 
running  away  from  it. 

I  had  by  this  time  reached  that  romantic 
pass  at  the  Hampstead  end  of  Camden 
Town,  which  opens  into  the  picturesque  vale 
of  Pancras.  The  darkness  of  night  was  upon 
earth — the  Regent’s  canal  wore  an  awful  and 
swarthy  aspect  —  Mr.  Murphy’s  coal-wharf, 
which  stands  on  its  southern  shore,  looked 
vague  and  spectral — and  the  voice  of  the 
pot-boy  calling  “  Beer  ”  at  that  illustrious 
statesman’s  door,  sounded,  as  I  flew  past, 
like  some  solemn  and  measured  cathedral 
chant.  Before  me,  in  mid-air,  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  towered  the  Alpine  ham¬ 
let  of  Hampstead,  shrouded  in  umbrageous 
foliage,  through  which  lights  were  glancing ; 
and  to  the  left,  bounding  the  sylvan  meads  of 
Pancras,  swelled  up  the  colossal  outline  of 
Primrose-hill.  The  locality,  though  beautiful, 
was  a  most  unsatisfactory  one,  for  it  afforded 
me  not  the  slightest  outlet  for  escape  or  con¬ 
cealment.  There  were  no  ruined  sheds  or 
unfinished  houses — no  tall  hedges,  nor  deep, 
dry  ditches,  into  which  I  might  insinuate  my 
perspiring  periphery — the  country  lay  open 
on  all  sides — so  I  was  fain  to  continue  my 
course,  with  the  indefatigable  waiter  still 
panting  at  my  heels,  and  a  small  knot  of  nim¬ 
ble  ragamuffins  shouting  behind  him. 

On  passing  Chalk  Farm,  where  a  lane 
leads  into  the  main  road,  a  serious  obstacle 
for  an  instant  checked  my  course.  An  enor¬ 
mous  man,  so  at  least  he  appeared  in  the 
gloom,  was  jogging  slowly  along  on  a  dimi¬ 
nutive  jackass,  when  just  as  he  turned  into 
the  Hampstead-road,  1,  being  then  at  my  full 
speed,  rushed  against  him,  and  such  was  the 
tremendous  force  of  the  concussion,  that  I 
upset  both  the  donkey  and  its  driver,  flew 
over  their  heads,  and  fell  full  length  into  a 
heap  of  gravel.  I  would  most  willingly  have 
staid  to  apologize,  especially  as  I  had  reason 
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treme  points  in  sight  bearing  east  half 
south,  und.  west  half  north.  The  water 
was  in  spots  of  a  bright  green  from  its  shal¬ 
lowness,  but  dark  where  it  was  deeper. 
The  work  of  lightening  the  ship  was  con¬ 
tinued.  A  raft  was  now  constructed  of 
spare  spars,  and  loaded  with  provisions,  and 
several  tons  of  shot  were  thrown  overboard. 
When  the  tide  began  to  fall,  to  prevent  the 
ship  from  rolling  entirely  over,  a  large  spar 
was  placed  with  one  end  resting  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  other  secured  to  the  side,  so  as 
to  give  effectual  support,  or  shore  her  up. 

About  ten  o’clock,  a.m.,  a  large  canoe, 
the  stern  and  bows  rising  high,  propelled 
by  a  thin,  square  sail,  and  manned  by  four 
men,  approached  the  ship.  We  sent  an  un¬ 
armed  boat  towards  her,  and  an  indifferent 
interpreter,  a  distressed  Pole,  named  Mi¬ 
chael,  who,  according  to  his  own  account, 
having  travelled  over  land  from  Poland  to 
Bombay,  spoke  passable  Arabic,  Italian, 
and  Dutch,  but  neither  French  nor  English. 
When  near  enough,  he  hailed  the  Arab,  who 
manifested  strong  repugnance  to  communi¬ 
cation.  While  our  boat  pulled  rapidly  to¬ 
wards  him,  he  carried  the  tack  of  his  sail 
forward  and  hauled  the  sheet  close  aft ; 
then  his  wild  companions  stood  up,  and  we 
could  see  their  broadswords  flashing  in  the 
sun  as  they  flourished  them  over  their 
heads,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood  ;  our  boat  therefore  returned  without 
opening  any  amicable  intercourse,  and  the 
canoe  anchored  close  to  the  shore. 

Later  in  the  day,  an  officer  was  sent  to¬ 
wards  the  beach,  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  tide.  Immediately  on  perceiving  our 
boat  near  the  shore,  an  Arab  sprang  from 
the  canoe  and  ran  along  the  sand,  brandish¬ 
ing  his  sword,  intimating  that  he  would 
offer  opposition  to  the  landing. 

At  meridian,  we  found  our  latitude  to  be 
20  deg.  20  min.  north,  and  the  longitude 
58  deg.  52  min.  east.  We  were  now  all  of 
opinion  that  the  ship  was  on  the  island  of 
Mazeira,  which,  according  to  the  charts, 
lies  about  ten  miles  from  the  coast  of  Happy 
Arabia ;  it  is  thirty -five  miles  long,  and  ten 
or  twelve  broad ;  and  trends  south-west 
and  north-east. 

Education  in  Muscat. 

Education  is  not  much  attended  to  in  the 
Sultan’s  dominions ;  children  generally  are 
only  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  recite 
passages  from  the  Koran.  The  wealthy 
send  their  sons  to  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and 
occasionally  to  Persia,  for  instruction.  Phy¬ 
sicians  study  their  profession  in  the  latter 
country,  but  are  not  considered  by  the 
Arabs  themselves  trustworthy  as  surgeons. 
In  this  section  of  the  East  the  Persian  lan¬ 
guage  is  what  French  is  in  Europe,  a  court 
language,  which  all  the  educated  speak. 
Some  of  those  who  have  been  educated  in 


British  India  pay  considerable  attention  to 
English.  I  saw  in  the  house  of  one  gentle¬ 
man  the  novels  of  Scott  and  Cooper.  As 
yet,  that  engine  of  knowledge  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  press,  has  not  been  introduced 
into  Muscat ;  this  is  to  be  regretted,  be¬ 
cause  under  the  government  of  so  rational  a 
monarch  as  Syed  Syeed  bin  Sultan,  it  would 
be  a  perennial  fountain  of  blessings  and  be¬ 
nefits  to  his  subjects. 


Cije  f^aturaltet. 

ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting,  held  on  the  22nd 
ult.,  Richard  Owen,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  in  the 
chair,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Straughan, 
of  Sierra  Leone,  stating  that  a  proposed  sup¬ 
ply  of  new  specimens  to  the  society  had  been 
retarded  by  the  very  unhealty  state  of  the 
colony.  Before  the  rains,  two  very  fine  and 
young  female  chimpanzees  had  been  ob¬ 
tained,  which  were  on  their  way  over  to  this 
country.  He  considered  that  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  obtain  hippopotami,  but  that  the 
difficulty  would  be  in  transporting  them  to 
England  in  a  timber  ship,  which  had  but 
small  accommodation,  and  would  be  from 
ten  to  twelve  weeks  on  the  passage.  The 
object  might,  however,  be  easily  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  homeward  bound  man-of-war. 
The  writer  “also  suggested  that  the  future 
governors  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia 
should  be  ex-officio  honorary  members,  on 
account  of  the  opportunities  which  they 
were  possessed  of  for  forwarding  the  science 
of  zoology.  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope  offered 
some  observations  on  the  ravages  committed 
by  the  lymnoria  terebrans  upon  the  piles  of 
the  pier  at  Southend,  and  exhibited  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wood  attacked  by  them.  Deal 
wood  is  particularly  attacked  by  this  small 
crustaceous  animal,  which  pierces  the  wood 
so  that  it  crumbles,  and  the  pieces  are,  by 
the  abrasion  of  the  water,  carried  out  to 
sea.  It  has  been  usual  to  char  the  lower 
part  of  the  pile,  or  encase  it  with  copper ; 
but  this  last  is  no  protection,  as  the  animal 
gets  in  between,  and  the  piles  shortly  be¬ 
come  useless.  The  pier  at  Brighton  has 
been  almost  destroyed  by  them,  as  was  that 
of  Leith  a  few  years  since ;  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  economy  whether  iron  should  not 
be  substituted  for  wood,  as  the  former  might 
easily  be  protected  by  any  kind  of  varnish  or 
tar.  Mr.  Yarrell  exhibited  an  anchovy, 
caught  that  morning  in  the  Thames  along 
with  whitebait,  which  was  a  singular  fact, 
as  this  fish  had  not  been  seen  nearer  than  the 
Severn.  He  also  stated  the  fact,  not  gene¬ 
rally  known,  that  in  Dagenham  reach  there 
are  a  great  many  herrings,  which,  although 
not  so  large  as  those  which  are  taken  in 
sea-water,  are  of  a  very  delicious  flavour. 
Mr.  Waterhouse  exhibited  and  described 
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two  new  collections  of  mammalia,  one  from 
Mr.  Cumming,  from  the  Phillippine  Islands, 
and  the  other  from  Mr.  Prefer,  of  Geneva. 


AEROLITE  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  following  account  of  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon,  from  a  letter,  dated  Moscow, 
May  2,  1832,  appeared  in  the  St.  Peters - 
burgh  Anatomical  Gazette  : — In  March  last, 
there  fell,  in  the  fields  of  the  village  of 
Kourianof,  thirteen  versts  from  Voloko¬ 
lamsk,  a  combustible  substance  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish  colour,  at  least  two  inches  thick,  and 
covering  a  superfices  of  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  square  feet.  The  inhabitants 
at  first  thought  it  was  snow,  but  on  exami¬ 
nation  it  appeared  to  have  the  properties  of 
cotton,  having,  on  being  torn,  the  same  te¬ 
nacity  ;  but  on  being  put  into  a  vessel  filled 
with  water,  it  assumed  the  consistence  of 
resin.  When  put  to  the  fire  in  its  primi¬ 
tive  state,  it  burnt  and  sent  forth  a  flame 
like  spirits  of  wine ;  but  in  its  resinous 
state  it  boiled  on  the  fire  without  becoming 
inflamed,  probably  because  it  was  mixed 
with  some  portion  of  the  snow  from  which 
it  had  been  taken.  After  a  more  minute 
examination,  the  resin  had  the  colour  of 
amber,  was  elastic  like  Indian  rubber,  and 
smelt  like  prepared  oil,  mixed  with  wax. 

W.  G.  C. 


A  Pleasant  Message.  —  Some  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  Bartleman 
was  taken  ill,  just  before  the  commencement 
of  the  festival  at  Gloucester,  for  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  so  that  he  could  not 
leave  London  ;  another  Basso  was  applied 
to,  at  a  very  short  notice,  who  attended,  and 
acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
body.  When  he  called  on  the  organist,  the 
late  Mr.  Mutlow,  to  be  paid,  the  latter 
thanked  him  most  cordially  for  his  kindness 
in  attending,  also  for  the  very  noble  manner 
in  which  he  had  sung  ;  and  concluded  with 
the  following  very  complimentary  and  plea¬ 
sant  message : — “  When  you  see  poor  Bar¬ 
tleman  give  my  best  regards  to  him;  and  tell 
him  how  much  we  missed  him  during  the 
festival !” — Musical  World. 

Political  history  is  not  the  only  living  pic¬ 
ture  of  national  character.  We  had  almost 
rather  study  a  people’s  views  and  feelings  in 
their  traditional  literature,  in  their  early  or 
popular  poems  particularly  than  in  their  pub¬ 
lic  histories.  Homer,  Horace,  Dante,  the 
ballad-writers,  Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  Mo- 
liere,  Goethe,  Scott,  are  witnesses  whom  we 
would  call,  not  to  national  character  only, 
but  on  human  nature.  All  the  fine  arts  of  a 
people  must  be  consulted.  Their  proverbs 
must  be  by  no  means  neglected.  The  phi¬ 
losopher’s  researches  must  not  be  concluded 


here.  Unless  he  acquaint  himself  with  the 
history  of  past  philosophies,  we  will  answer 
for  it,  that  after  ten  years  of  speculation,  he 
will  find  that  he  has  followed  some  hypo¬ 
thesis  along  a  by-road,  which  former 
inquirers  had  pursued  without  reaching 
the  goal.  If  he  does  not  discover  this,  at 
least  others  will.  Finally,  and  above  all,  as 
a  Christian  philosopher,  he  will  take  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  Catholic  for  the  guide  of 
his  investigation — not  forgetting  the  canon — 
“  Christianity  is  the  foundation  of  ethics, 
ethics  the  illustration  of  Christianity.” 

“  Keeping  out  of  view  further  contingent 
consequences,  the  fact  of  the  long  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  free  and  habitual  exercise  of  any 
act  by  an  individual  is  evidence  that  it  is  pro¬ 
ductive  to  him  of  pure  and  preponderant 
good,  and  therefore  fit  and  proper  to  be  pur¬ 
sued.” — ( Bentham .) 

So  that  if  a  man,  for  six  years,  has  of  his 
own  free  will,  not  otherwise,  haunted  the  gin- 
shops,  though  his  nose  be  rubied  with  car¬ 
buncles,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
habit  is  productive  to  him  of  pure  and  pre¬ 
ponderant  good,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  future  soundness  of  his  liver,  it  is  fit  and 
proper  that  he  should  continue  a  dram-drinker 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.  What  do  the  tea- 
totallers  say  to  this? — Quarterly  Revieiv. 

Ignorance.  —  Captain  Alexander  notes, 
from  the  Hill  Damaras,  (in  South  Africa,) 
I  could  make  nothing  out  to  show  they  had 
any,  the  most  imperfect,  religious  impres¬ 
sions  ;  “  Who  made  the  sun  ?  ’’  I  asked 
them.  “We  don’t  know';  we  are  a  stupid 
people,  we  don’t  know  anything — only  let 
us  get  plenty  to  eat,  that  is  all  we  care  for,” 
— was  the  common  answer  I  got  from  this 
benighted  people. 

Money  at  the  Fingers’  Ends. — The  Sia¬ 
mese,  like  the  Chinese,  wear  the  finger-nails 
very  long,  and  the  ladies  have  them  some¬ 
times  tipped  with  silver. 

The  Siamese  use  no  alloy  in  their  manu¬ 
factured  gold,  which  is  very  fine,  and  of  a 
very  deep  colour,  almost  orange. 

A  Siamese  Dinner. — At  one  o’clock  p.m. 
a  dinner,  consisting  of  soups,  curries,  cut¬ 
lets,  ducks,  chickens,  and  pork,  with  fruit 
and  sweetmeats,  was  served  up  in  gold  and 
silver.  There  were  26  dishes  for  three  per¬ 
sons,  and  no  fewer  than  54  gold  vessels  were 
used  in  the  entertainment.  There  was  no 
ostentation  or  seeming  attempt  at  display  ; 
all  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  every-day  oc¬ 
currence. —  Ruschenbergcr' s  Voyage. 

Eloquence  is  not  always  the  language' of 
the  heart. 
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THE  FITZWILLIAM  MUSEUM, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

On  the  preceding  page  is  represented  a  no¬ 
ble  monument  of  British  munificence;  it 
being  the  superb  building  now  in  course  of 
erection  at  Cambridge,  for  the  reception  of 
“  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum. ’’  This  splen¬ 
did  collection  was  bequeathed  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge  by  Richard,  Lord  Vis¬ 
count  Fitzwilliam,  formerly  of  Trinity  Hall, 
(M.  A.,  1764,)  who  died  February  5,  1816. 
At  the  same  time,  his  lordship  bequeathed 
100,000/.  stock  in  the  New  South  Sea  An¬ 
nuities  ;  the  interest  arising  therefrom  to 
be  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  Museum  for 
the  reception  of  the  collection,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  proper  officers  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  establishment.  The  Will  is  dated 
August  18,  1815.  On  his  lordship’s  de¬ 
cease,  the  collection  was,  in  due  time,  re¬ 
moved  to  Cambridge  ;  it  comprises  : 

I.  A  gallery  of  Paintings,  103  in  number, 
for  the  most  part  very  fine. 

II.  A  large  assemblage  of  Drawings, 
Busts,  Antiques,  cfec.  by  artists  of  the  high¬ 
est  eminence. 

III.  A  collection  of  invaluable  Engrav¬ 
ings,  ancient  and  modern,  contained  in  not 
fewer  than  520  bulky  folio  volumes,  bound 
in  morocco. 

IV.  A  Library,  containing  above  7)000 
volumes. 

V.  The  most  extensive  and  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  Music  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  Royal 
Collection  alone  excepted. 

It  being  intended  to  erect  an  elegant  and 
commodious  structure  within  the  precincts 
of  the  University,  as  a  depository  for  these 
rarities,  they  have  been  temporarily  kept 
at  the  Free  School,  behind  Corpus  Christi 
College.  In  the  meantime,  designs  for  the 
new  building  were  sent  in  by  various  artists 
to  the  University  ;  and  in  October,  1835,  the 
Senate  adjudged  the  prize,  and  consequently, 
the  execution  of  the  work,  to  Mr.  George 
Basevi,jun.  The  first  stone  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  laid  on  November,  3,  1836  :  the 
material  is  of  Portland  stone  ;  and  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  handsome  structure  are  as  fol¬ 
low,  from  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac 
for  the  present  year. 

“  In  its  plan  it  forms  very  nearly  a  square 
of  about  160  feet,  and  has  the  advantage  not 
only  of  being  quite  insulated,  but  of  being 
backed  by  the  Grove  ot  St.  Peter’s  College, 
lying  to  the  west  of  it ;  and,  moreover,  pre¬ 
sents  four  finished  elevations.  The  principal 
or  east  front,  towards  Trumpington-street, 
(which  is  the  one  shown  in  our  view,)  is  a 
rich  composition,  with  fourteen  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  surmounted  by  a  pe¬ 
diment,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  pro¬ 
style  or  projecting  octastyle,  advanced  one 
intercolumn  beyond  the  lateral  colonnades, 
which  thus  constitute  a  part  of  the  general 


portico,  and  may  be  entered  through  the 
pavilions  at  the  ends.  These  last  mention¬ 
ed  terminations  to  the  fafade  carry  on  the 
order  in  a  single  interpilaster,  containing  a 
niche,  with  a  sculptured  panel  both  above 
and  below  it.  The  whole  is  raised  upon  a 
stylobate  nine  feet  high,  with  a  single  flight 
of  steps  leading  up  to,  and  between,  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  projecting  centre.  Although 
not  greatly  favoured  by  aspect,  this  facade 
possesses  much  piquant  and  scenic  effect, 
not  only  as  regards  the  disposition  of  the 
columns,  but  also  the  parts  beyond  them, 
the  middle  division  receding  inwards  more 
than  the  other  two,  in  consequence  of  which, 
there  is  variety  of  shadow  and  depth,  as  well 
as  of  form  and  perspective  appearance. 
Another  circumstance,  highly  favourable  to 
the  general  character  of  this  facade,  is  the 
absence  of  windows,  which,  even  when  most 
sparingly  and  skilfully  introduced,  are  apt 
to  cut  up  and  disturb  the  composition,  and 
interfere  with  the  expression  aimed  at  by 
columns.  And  here  the  statues  in  the 
niches,  and  those  on  the  pedestals,  together 
with  other  sculpture,  will  prevent  the  na¬ 
kedness  attending  mere  blank  wall.  Al¬ 
though  somewhat  plainer  in  themselves,  the 
three  other  sides  have  the  same  entablature 
as  that  of  the  principal  front,  surmounted  by 
a  lofty  podium,  similar  to  that  above  the 
end  pavilions  of  the  latter.  The  back  or 
west  elevation  (which  is  about  twenty  feet 
less  than  the  east  one,  that  being  extended 
beyond  the  rest  of  the  plan  by  the  pavilions) 
is  divided  into  three  compartments  by 
coupled  Corinthians  pilasters  fluted  ;  each 
pair  being  placed  on  a  pedestal,  and  having 
a  corresponding  break  over  them  in  the  en¬ 
tablature.  Here  are  five  windows  on  the 
ground-floor,  viz.,  a  triple  one  in  each  of  the 
end  compartments,  and  a  similar  one  be¬ 
tween  two  single  windows,  in  the  centre. 
All  of  them  are  ornamented  with  Corinthian 
pilasters,  and  have  pediments  ;  the  pedi¬ 
ment  of  each  of  the  larger  windows  extend¬ 
ing  only  over  its  middle  opening,  owing  to 
which  there  is  a  slight  break  in  the  enta¬ 
blature.  It  should  be  observed,  that  these 
windows  are  carried  down  lower  than  the 
pedestals  of  the  pilasters,  for  each  rests 
upon  its  own  socle,  placed  immediately  on 
the  general  socle  of  the  building.  As  the 
upper  floor  is  lighted  entirely  from  above, 
it  shows  no  windows,  but  in  lieu  of  them  a 
series  of  circular-headed  niches,  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  apertures  below,  and  resting 
on  a  panelled  fascia,  or  string  course.  The 
elevations  of  the  sides  correspond  with  that 
just  described,  the  chief  difference  being 
that  there  are  coupled  pilasters  only  at  the 
angle  adjoining  the  west  front,  and  only 
three  windows  (all  of  them  triple  ones,) 
with  as  many  niches  above. 

“  Having  endeavoured  to  give  an  accu¬ 
rate  idea  of  the  whole  exterior,  we  now 
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proceed  to  describe  the  interior,  the  plan  of 
which  is  exceedingly  simple  and  compact, 
since  it  consists  of  only  six  rooms  on  each 
floor,  viz.,  three  to  the  east,  and  as  many  to 
the  west.  In  fact,  one  of  them  Is  common 
to  both  floors,  the  lower  part  forming  the 
entrance  vestibule  and  staircase,  while  the 
upper  serves  as  landings  to  them,  and  as  a 
sculpture  gallery.  The  area  of  the  vesti¬ 
bule  itself  is  not  very  spacious,  owing  to  a 
small  room  for  the  keeper  and  porter  being 
cut  off  from  it  on  each  side  ;  yet  so  far  from 
being  any  defect,  this  circumstance  is,  upon 
the  whole,  a  very  favourable  one,  because 
there  will  thus  be  a  considerable  expansion 
above,  while  greater  importance  is  preserv¬ 
ed  to  the  principal  rooms  ;  whereas,  had  it 
not  been  thus  retrenched,  this  entrance-hall 
would  have  been  more  spacious  than  the 
largest  of  them.  Facing  the  door  from  the 
portico  are  three  flights  of  steps  occupying 
the  whole  of  that  side,  two  of  them  leading 
to  the  upper  floor,  while  the  middle  one  de¬ 
scends  to  the  ground-floor  ;  for  this  hall  is 
on  a  higher  level  than  the  latter.  The 
ground-floor  contains  three  rooms  for  libra¬ 
ries,  extending  along  the  west  front,  and 
communicating  with  two  others,  viz.,  one  to 
the  south  for  medals,  and  that  to  the  north 
for  terra-cottas,  tfec.  All  these  rooms  are 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  are  finished  in  the 
Grecian- Doric  style.  Ascending  to  the  gal¬ 
leries,  the  upper  part  of  the  hall,  or  per¬ 
haps,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  upper 
hall,  presents  itself  to  the  eye  in  an  expanse 
of  nearly  70  feet  by  46.  The  floor  extends 
along  three  of  its  sides,  about  15  feet  in 
width,  or  nearly  half  that  of  the  open  space 
below ;  so  that  its  character  is  altogether 
different  from  that  of  a  gallery  around  the 
upper  part  of  a  lofty  hall.  When  com¬ 
pleted  it  will  offer  a  splendid  coup- d' ceil , 
for  the  ceiling  will  be  very  richly  ornament¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  addition  to  casts  from  the  an¬ 
tique,  placed  both  in  niches  and  on  pedes¬ 
tals,  there  will  be  a  copy  of  the  Phigaleian 
frieze,  extending  along  just  below  the 
springing  of  the  vaulted  roof.  Of  the  three 
doors,  the  one  on  the  west  side  opens  into 
the  principal  picture-room,  which  corres¬ 
ponds  with  the  centre  library  below,  and  is 
68  feet  by  39,  and  2 6|  high  to  the  springing 
of  the  cove.  This  cove  extends  to  the  lan¬ 
tern,  which  is  54  feet  by  25,  and  has  its 
ceiling  supported  by  Caryatides  ;  the  ceil¬ 
ing  itself  being  divided  into  compartments 
of  different  shapes,  all  richly  ornamented. 
In  addition  to  these  embellishments  there 
will  be  -  a  series  of  casts  from  the  Panathe- 
naic  procession  in  the  British  Museum, 
placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  just 
below  the  cove.  The  entire  height  of  this 
room  is  43  feet  6  inches.  At  either  end  it 
opens  into  a  smaller  room,  forming  one  of 
the  angles  of  the  west  front.  Each  of  them 
is  40  feet  by  27 ;  is  vaulted  over  at  the 
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sides,  and  covered  in  the  centre  by  a  dome 
22.6'  in  diameter.  The  light  is  admitted 
through  long  panels  between  the  enriched 
ribs  of  the  dome,  and  filled  with  embossed 
glass.  The  two  remaining  rooms,  which 
communicate  with  those  just  mentioned, 
and  also  with  the  statue  gallery,  are  those 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  build¬ 
ing  ;  the  former  being  over  the  terra-cotta 
room,  the  other  over  that  for  medals.  They 
are  both  of  the  same  dimensions,  viz.,  56 
feet  by  27,  and  24  high,  and  their  ceilings 
are  formed  into  large  and  small  oblong 
panels,  those  in  the  centre  being  opened 
into  skylights  ;  and  the  ceilings  and  cor¬ 
nices  are  highly  enriched.  The  floors  of 
these  picture  galleries,  and  also  those  of  the 
libraries,  will  be  of  Dutch  oak,  with  a  broad 
parquet  margin.” 


CALAIS.— II. 

The  country  about  Calais  is  a  complete  flat, 
so  as  to  afford  facilities  for  inundating  it  and 
thus  to  contribute  to  the  military  strength  of 
the  place.  It  is  strongly  fortified  ;  the  town 
and  citadel  forming  a  parallelogram,  with  one 
of  the  longer  sides  towards  the  sea. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  estuary  of 
the  little  river  de  Hammes,  and  the  entrance 
to  it  is  between  two,  long,  wooden  jetties,  car¬ 
ried  out  from  the  town  across  the  sands  to 
beyond  low-water  mark.  The  longest  of  these 
jetties,  to  the  east,  was  completed  in  1824, 
and  extends  nearly  4,000  feet.  It  is  altoge¬ 
ther  unlike  our  piers  on  open  piles,  or  strong 
embankments  ;  but  is  entirely  of  wood,  with 
sloping  planked  sides;  it  is,  doubtless,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  erection,  but  has  no  pretension  to 
the  ornamental  character  of  the  piers  at  our 
watering-places.  Its  primitive  style  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  slowness  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  adoption  of  improvements  ;  for, 
although  it  was  almost  rebuilt  but  fourteen 
years  since,  it  is  a  most  aboriginal  specimen  of 
engineering.  Nevertheless,  the  pier  answers 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed,  is 
a  delightful  promenade  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  invigorating  sea-breeze,  and  from  it,  on 
a  fine,  clear  day,  may  be  seen  Dover  Castle. 
At  the  head  of  the  western  pier  is  Fort 
Rouge,  built  in  1695,  to  check  the  bombard¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy  at  sea;  and  it  nearly  fell 
a  victim  to  the  thunders  of  the  British  navy 
in  1804.* 

At  the  commencement  of  this  pier,  land¬ 
ward,  is  Fort  Risbanc,  or  Risbank,  said  to 
be  of  Roman  origin,  and  the  round  tower  in 
the  centre  to  have  been  built  by  Caligula, 
a.d.  30.  VFhen  it  was  first  surrounded 
with  walls,  in  1604,  there  were  three  towers. 
In  1662,  it  had  a  captain  nominated  by  the 

#  Of  this  spot  we  remember  a  fine  picture  by  Stan¬ 
field  ;  and  it  is  a  favourite  locality  with  marine 
painters. 
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crown,  with  a  portion  of  land  in  the  environs 
allotted  for  his  maintenance.  Two  of  the 
towers  were  afterwards  formed  into  bastions, 
and  the  old  one  was  covered  with  a  conic 
roof.  In  the  ancient  drawings  of  Calais, 
this  fort  is  represented  as  having  one  high 
tower  surrounded  with  an  octangular  wall, 
with  the  sea  running  immediately  up  to  it 
on  every  side;  the  windows,  though  bricked 
up,  being  still  traceable.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  last  war,  the  tower  of  the  south  bas¬ 
tion  became  a  powder-magazine,  for  priva¬ 
teers  and  other  vessels  not  belonging  to  go¬ 
vernment.  It  was  blown  up,  on  June  29, 
1799,  by  the  person  who  had  the  care  of  it, 
and  who  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  after¬ 
wards.  The  tower  was  rent  asunder  by  the 
explosion,  and  when  repaired  the  new  wall 
was  brought  straight  between  the  two  masses 
of  ruins. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eastern  pier, 
and  nearly  opposite  Fort  Risbanc,  is  “  The 
Royal  Column,”  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid  on  the  25th  of  August,  1815.  It  is  a 
plain  shaft  and  capital,  surmounted  with 
a  gilt  ball,  and  standing  upon  a  pedestal, 
whereon  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

Le  24  Avril  1814, 

S.  M.  LOUIS  XVIII. 

Debarqua  vis-a-vis  cette  Colonne, 

Et  fut  enfin  rendu 
A  l’amour  des  Frangais. 

Pour  en  perpetuer  le  souvenir, 

La  Ville  de  Calais 
A  eleve  ce  Monument, 

>  Translation. 

On  the  24tli  of  April,  1814, 

His  Majesty  LOUIS  XVIII. 

Landed  opposite  this  Column, 

And  was  at  length  joyfully  restored 
To  the  French  People. 

To  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  that  Day, 

The  Town  of  Calais 
Have  erected  this  Monument. 

The  present  basin,  or  harbour,  was  en¬ 
larged  in  1818;  at  which  time,  also,  the 
handsome  quay  on  the  north  side  of  it, 
called  Quay  Angouletne ,  was  finished. 

Of  the  present  gates,  only  one  existed  at 
the  time  the  English  possessed  the  town, 
which  is  that  now  called  Porte  du  Havre, 
and  which  is,  in  all  probability,  the  work 
of  our  ancestors.  In  the  painting  of  it  by 
Hogarth,  it  is  not  covered  with  the  present 
pyramidal  slated  roof,  though  it  is  otherwise 
but  little  altered.  On  the  north  side  may 
still  be  traced  the  situations  of  the  armories 
of  its  ancient  possessors.  Over  the  centre 
arch  was  an  escutcheon,  containing  two 
small  shields,  one  bearing  three  lions  ram¬ 
pant,  and  the  other  three  Fleurs-de-lis  ar¬ 
gent ;  and  over  each  of  the  small  blank  door¬ 
ways,  (neither  of  which  had  then  either  door 
or  bridge.)  was  a  shield  bearing  the  English 
arms  quartered  with  those  of  France.  The 
present  frieze,  and  other  stone-work,  answer 
to  those  in  Hogarth’s  “  Roast  Beef  of  Old 


England,”*  painted  in  1748;  as  does  the  an¬ 
gular  top,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
stone  cross,  which,  it  seems,  some  accident 
has  removed.  We  add  with  regret,  that 
what  time  had  spared  of  these  marks  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  was  effaced  by  the  sacrilegious  chisel 
of  the  Revolution  in  1793.  The  brickwork  be¬ 
ing  considered  too  heavy  for  the  arch,  the 
thickness  of  the  side-wall  was  diminished  in 
1829. 

Of  the  other  gates,  we  can  only  mention 
Porte  Richelieu,  on  leaving  the  town,  built  in 
1635,  under  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu.  It  was  formerly  embellished  with  his 
arms  and  those  of  France,  which  were  pro¬ 
bably  obliterated  in  1793.  The  drawbridge, 
was  removed  in  1783,  and  the  long  bridge 
by  which  it  was  replaced,  was  demolished  as 
useless  in  1822. 

The  citadel  is  at  the  western  end  of  the 
town,  which  it  commands,  together  with  the 
port  and  surrounding  country.  It  was  not 
built  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  when  many  houses  were  demolished  to 
make  room  for  it.  It  was  constructed  in 
156 1,  after  a  plan  by  the  celebrated  Vauban  ; 
the  foundation-stone  being  laid  by  the  Duke 
of  Longueville,  governor  of  Picardy,  about 
half  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Riche¬ 
lieu.  The  arsenal  w'as  built  in  1637,  and 
owes  its  beauty  and  ample  construction  to 
Richelieu,  to  whose  memory  a  bust  was 
formerly  placed  on  a  handsome  column  in 
the  citadel.  At  the  north-west  corner  of 
this  fortress  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Calais 
Castle,  which  the  English  monarchs  not  only 
made  their  residence  when  they  visited  this 
part  of  their  dominions,  but  also  a  state  pri¬ 
son  for  such  as  were  suspected  of  thwarting 
their  views  at  home  ;  and,  doubtless,  many, 
besides  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  murdered 
there  by  order  of  Richard  II.,  felt  the  se¬ 
cret  resentment  of  their  sovereign  when  im¬ 
mured  in  the  dungeons  at  Calais.  This 
building  was  surrounded  with  a  high  wall, 
flanked  with  several  towers,  and  by  a  deep 
ditch  dividing  it  from  the  rest  of  the  town  ; 
the  donjon  tower  stood  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  west.  The  remains  of  this  ancient  castle 
were  built  into  a  bastion  when  the  citadel 
was  formed  and  fortified. 

The  next  important  feature  of  the  town 
is  the  Grande  Place,  a  large  paved  square  al¬ 
ready  described  in  the  Mirror,  vol.  x.  p.  340. 
On  the  south  side  are  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and 
Light-house,  the  towers  of  which  rise  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  houses  of  the 
adjoining  street,  as  shown  in  the  Engraving 

#  The  family  of  the  Grands  ires,  to  whom  the  Sir¬ 
loin  is  addressed  in  that  celebrated  Painting,  still 
exists  at  Calais,  and  has  been  allied  with  the  Messe- 
Meurices,  belonging  to  the  Hotel,  of  that  name. 
This  artist,  whilst  taking  the  sketch,  was  arrested  by 
the  guard  and  taken  before  the  commandant,  who 
told  him  it  was  fortunate  the  treaty  was  just  signed 
(for  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,)  or  he  (Hogarth) 
would  have  been  hanged  for  his  indiscretion,  iu 
taking  drawings  of  the  fortifications. 
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in  our  recent  number.  the  Lighthouse 
and  Hotel  de  l  i  lie  are  the  lions  of  Calais,  a 
lew  descriptive  details  may  be  acceptable. 

The  Lighthouse,  Tour  die  guet,  or  Watch- 
tower,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  built  by 
the  Romans  ;  and,  in  the  oldest  views  of  Ca¬ 
lais,  we  find  it  in  different  styles  of  building. 
In  1560,  the  shaft,  which  was  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  base,  was  surrounded 
by  tour  small  turrets,  and  surmounted  with 
a  dome.  In  1580  it  w’as  divided  into  twro 
parts  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and 
the  watchman  left  in  the  half  which  re¬ 
mained  standing.  In  1606,  it  was  repaired  ; 
but  being  mostly  of  wood,  in  1658,  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  shortly  afterwards 
rebuilt ;  but  it  W'as  not  until  the  year  1818 
that  the  useful  and  ornamental  revolving 
light  was  added  to  it.  It  is  composed  of  six 
parabolical  reflectors,  disposed  in  two  paral¬ 
lel  groups,  three  on  each  side.  It  revolves 
once  in  three  minutes,  during  w'hich  time 
its  light  is  twice  given  in  direct  rays,  and 
twice  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
The  machinery  was  constructed  at  Calais, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Vaissiere,  a  resi¬ 
dent  engineer. 

There  is  a  person  constantly  kept  in  the 
top  part  of  this  tower,  to  strike  the  repeti¬ 
tion  to  the  hours  struck  by  the  clock  of  the 
Town-hall,  and  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  fire 
or  other  accident.  He  also  tolls  a  bell 
from  nine  until  a  quarter  past,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  from  ten  till  a  quarter  past,  in  the 
evening  ;  after  which,  in  garrisoned  towns, 
every  one  is  obliged  to  answer,  ami  (friend,) 
to  the  qui-vive  ot  the  different  sentinels. 

Below  the  Lighthouse,  on  the  Grande 
Place ,  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Halle ,  which  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1658,  and  was  never  rebuilt. 

The  present  Hotel  de  Ville  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Philip,  Count  de  Boulogne,  in 
1224  ;  it  was  given  to  the  town  by  a  charter 
of  Francis  II.,  in  1559,  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  ot  Maison  oil  est  Vhorloge.  The 
ornamented  part  of  the  tower  is  of  wood, 
covered  with  sheet  lead  ;  and  the  fabric  is 
stated,  upon  brass  plates  fixed  upon  the 
beams,  to  have  been  repaired  in  1609  and 
177L  The  whole  building  was,  however,  in 
a  dilapidated  condition  until  the  year  1821, 
when  it  was  restored  throughout.  The  old 
clock  was  then  replaced  by  the  present  one, 
in  the  front  of  which,  below  the  dial-plate, 
are  two  brass  figures  on  horseback,  which 
retire  and  meet  in  charge  at  every  stroke 
of  the  clock.  The  tower  contains  a  set  of 
bells  and  chimes,  besides  a  set  of  small 
bells,  managed  by  means  of  wires  leading 
from  their  clappers  to  an  instrument  similar 
to  a  piano-lorte,  so  that  any  tunes  can  be 
played  on  them  ;  and,  on  fetes  and  holidays, 
the  town-organist  favours  the  public  with 
French  national  airs,  to  which  not  unfre- 
quently  is  added  the  old  compliment  to  our 


James,  now  changed  into  “  God  save  the 
Queen.” 

The  tower  rises  in  octangular  stages,  to 
the  height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
feet,  and  the  ascent  within  is  by  a  staircase 
of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  steps.  The 
main  building  consists  of  three  floors ;  in 
the  lower  one  is  a  saloon,  wherein  causes  re¬ 
lative  to  commerce  and  police,  are  tried,  the 
passport  and  police  offices.  On  the  second 
floor  is  the  Public  Library,  which  is  open 
five  days  of  the  week.  At  the  lop  of  the 
front  staircase  is  a  portrait  of  Du  Belloy, 
author  of  the  Siege  de  Calais ,  with  that 
event  represented  in  the  back-ground  ;  and, 
suspended  over  one  of  the  passages,  is  the 
balloon  and  car  in  which  Blanchard  and  Jef¬ 
fries  crossed  thither  from  Dover,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  7,  1785.  In  the  centre  of  the  balus¬ 
trade  is  a  bust  of  Eustache  de  St.  Pierre  ;  on 
the  left  of  which  is  an  obelisk  surmounted 
with  a  bust  of  the  Due  de  Guise  ;  and,  on 
the  right,  is  a  similar  obelisk,  bearing  the 
bust  of  Richelieu ;  the  pedestals  being  orna¬ 
mented  with  fleurs-de-lis  and  other  embel¬ 
lishments. 
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CHARLES  1NCLED0N. 

Charles  Incledon  was  brought  up  in  the 
choir  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  under  the  cele¬ 
brated  English  composer,  Wm.  Jackson  :  for 
some  indiscretions,  it  seems  that  Incledon 
was  expelled  the  choir  before  his  voice  broke; 
he  subsequently  went  to  sea,  and  while  there 
this  magnificent  organ  displayed  itself,  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  one  who  heard  it. 
A  powerful,  sweet,  and  flexible  tenor,  of 
compass  up  to  B  flat  (with  the  use  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  falsetto  still  higher,)  and  down  to  G; 
rich  and  slightly  metallic  in  its  tone,  it  was 
beautifully  adapted  to  the  class  of  songs  by 
Dibdin,  Shield,  Davy,  and  other  writers  of 
their  school,  which  Incledon  made  his  own. 
Supplied  by  nature  with  strong  feelings,  which 
had  never  been  either  warped  by  a  mis¬ 
directed  education,  or  refiner!  and  chastened 
by  intercourse  with  the  best  society,  Incle¬ 
don  stood  alone  as  the  singer  for  the  people. 
“  The  Lads  of  the  Village,”  “  Poor  Tom 
Bowling,”  “  The  Thorn,”  were  in  their 
several  styles  rendered  impressive  and  just 
favourites.  His  performance  of  Macheath 
has  been  mentioned  as  reaching  a  perfection, 
both  in  acting  and  singing,  that  was  owing 
to  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  his  appear¬ 
ance  and  habits  of  life  corresponding  so 
nearly  with  that  of  the  character  he  repre¬ 
sented.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  thing  he 
ever  did  was  singing  the  Storm  (“  Cease  rude 
Boreas,”)  on  the  stage  with  merely  a  back 
scene,  representing  a  vessel  in  distress,  with,, 
no  accompaniment  whatever.  It  is  impossi- 
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ble  to  describe  the  effect  of  this  man’s  sing¬ 
ing,  at  the  words,  She  rights,  she  rights, 
boys,  we’re  off'  shore.”  You  had  the  vessel 
before  you,  the  howling  of  the  dreadful  tem¬ 
pest,  the  sails  flapping,  the  boatswain  bawling, 
while  every  instant  she  is  expected  to  go 
down,  when  the  inteuse  agony  of  joy  excited 
by  the  pause  and  start,  with  the  full  power 
and  passion  of  that  wonderful  voice  was  let 
loose  upon  the  ear,  producing  an  effect  that 
can  uever  be  forgotten  by  many  yet  living 
who  remember  him.  With  all  the  pains  that 
his  friend  Shield  so  constantly  took  to  modify 
the  singing  of  this  child  of  nature,  he  never 
did  succeed  in  rendering  him  a  decent  musi¬ 
cian  ;  nature  in  him  was  all,  art  nothing. 
He  had  no  notion  of  moderation  in  anything; 
liberal  and  inconsiderate,  of  habits  usually 
termed  gay  or  convivial,  and  not  remarkable 
for  any  thing  approaching  to  refinement  in 
his  language,  it  will  readily  be  conceived 
how  unlikely  such  a  man  was  to  sober  down 
into  the  calm,  sedate,  or  enthusiastic  musi¬ 
cian,  who  must  know  something  of  all  styles  ; 
and  as  the  Chinese  philosopher,  Chang , 
describes  two  of  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  a  student — 1st.  “  To  conquer  his  passions, 
and  render  himself  their  master.  2nd.  To 
have  a  sweet,  tractable,  and  complying  tem¬ 
per.”  In  neither  of  which  acts  of  forbear¬ 
ance  could  the  subject  of  this  memoir  be  said 
to  excel. 

Incledon  was  the  idol  of  the  public  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years.  He  visited  almost 
every  part  of  England,  as  “  The  Wandering 
Melodist,”  and  realized  a  very  large  sum  by 
these  summer  excursions.  Latterly,  Sinclair 
was  his  companion,  and  contributed  mate¬ 
rially  to  enhance  the  profit  of  these  trips. 
Of  a  generous  and  uneuvious  disposition, 
there  was  no  English  professor  among  his 
contemporaries  of  whom  Incledon  was  ever 
heard  to  speak  slightingly  but  Braham.  The 
latter  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  a  just 
and  prodigious  favourite,  with  a  voice  equal 
to  his  own  in  power  and  ^sweetness,  artisti¬ 
cally  refined  and  instructed  by  a  first-rate 
Italian  master  (Rauzzini)  and  exciting  public 
attention  in  the  double  capacity  of  singer  and 
composer;  we  cannot  wonder  that  Incledon’s 
equanimity  was  occasionally  disturbed  at  the 
success  of  the  <£  little  Jew”  as  he  always 
called  Braham.  On  one  occasion  a  trial  of 
strength  took  place  between  these  two  great 
English  vocalists.  When  The  English 
Fleet”  was  brought  out,  the  duet  “  All’s 
well  1”  was  the  grand  attraction,  and  at  the 
rehearsal  the  effect  of  Braham’s  singing  was 
such  as  completely  to  terrify  Incledon’s 
friends,  who  began  to  tremble  for  his  reputa¬ 
tion  when  the  performance  should  take  place; 
however,  Charles  Incledon  roused  himself, 
did  study  the  points  to  be  made  in  this  duet ; 
and  a  friend  who  was  present,  tells  us  there 
was  no  comparison  between  the  singing  of  the 


two,  and  especially  at  the  cadence  terminating 
the  second  verse,  when  Incledon,  who  took 
the  second  part,  made  a  splendid  division, 
ending  with  the  low  bass  G  (first  line,)  which 
completely  settled  the  question  of  superiority 
in  Charles’s  favour.  It  was  of  course  vehe¬ 
mently  encored,  and  they  continued  to  sing  it 
for  many  nights. 

As  all  the  pseudo  critics  look  so  very 
sharply  after  the  faulty  pronunciation  of 
singers,  it  is  necessary,  in  this  instance,  to 
deprive  them  of  their  lawful  prey,  by  at  once 
declaring  that  even  the  great  Incledon  was 
not  free  from  defect  in  this  particular.  In 
the  celebrated  ballad  “  Black-eyed  Susan,” 
he  pronounced  the  words  of  the  line  “  When 
black-eyed  Seuson  came  on  board  ;”  so  also 
in  the  line  beginning  “  And  quick  as  light¬ 
ning,”  &c.,  he  rendered,  “  Aand  queek  as 
lightning  on  the  deck  he  staands.”  But  it 
must  be  remembered  he  pretended  to  no 
refinement ;  he  sung  as  feeling,  not  as  gram¬ 
mar,  prompted  him  ;  and,  however  erroneous 
such  instances  were,  and  annoying  doubtless 
to  persons  who  lived  only  upon  finding  out 
the  faults  of  others,  still  it  is  an  undecided 
point,  whether  they  did  not  make,  as  it  were, 
part  and  parcel  of  his  bold,  rough,  sailor¬ 
like  style,  and  had  these  angles  of  pronun¬ 
ciation  been  rounded  and  pared  off,  the  songs 
might  have  been  more  worthy  a  modern  con¬ 
cert  scheme,  but  for  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
whom  Incledon  addressed  himself,  they  would 
by  such  refinement  have  lost  nearly  half  their 
charm.  It  has  been  declared,  and  with  some 
justice,  that  if  Incledon  were  alive  again,  his 
singing  would  not  please  as  it  did  in  his 
time  ;  true,  and  for  this  reason,  we  are  all  so 
dreadfully  refined,  so  enormously  over-edu¬ 
cated,  so  fastidious  upon  points  of  minor 
consequence,  that  we  are  more  anxious  about 
correcting  faults,  than  zealously  striving  to 
create  beauties,  more  solicitous  not  to  lose 
cast  by  admiring  what  is  excellent,  merely 
for  its  intrinsic  merit  rather  than  eager  to 
hail  every  symptom  of  real  talent,  even  should 
it  arise  in  our  own  country  from  which  we 
are  impudently  told  nothing  musical  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

Incledon  was  thrice  married  to  very  amia¬ 
ble  women,  the  last  survived  him  ;  and,  toge¬ 
ther  with  two  sons,  we  believe,  are  still  living. 
The  eldest  son  inherits  much  of  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  voice  so  characteristic  of  his  father’s 
peculiar  organ,  the  only  other  reminiscence 
of  which  we  have  left  in  the  celebrated  imi¬ 
tation  song  of  Charles  Taylor,  wherein  he 
gives  a  verse  of  “  The  storm,”  in  Incledon’s 
style  so  nearly  approaching  in  tone  and 
manner  to  the  original,  that  it  is  almost 
painful  to  hear  it. — Musical  World . 
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MINSTER  CHURCH,  KENT. 

The  village  of  Minster  is  beautifully  situat¬ 
ed  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  gently  rising 
from  the  marsh  land  on  which  the  town  of 
Sheerness  is  built.  It  possesses  a  church, 
which  although  its  present  exterior  offers 
nothing  remarkable,  may  still  from  associa¬ 
tion  and  certain  early  traces  in  its  interior, 
claim,  with  advantage,  the  attention  of  the 
antiquary. 

Like  that  of  many  other  ecclesiastical  re¬ 
mains,  the  early  history  of  Minster  church 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  It  is,  never¬ 
theless,  certain  that  in  or  about  the  year 
675,  a  convent  for  77  nuns  was  founded  here 
by  Sexburgh,  the  mother  of  Egbert,  king  of 
Kent.  In  such  an  exposed  situation,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this 
religious  establishment  should  have  suffered 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  by  whom 
the  edifice  was,  at  length,  entirely  destroy¬ 
ed.  In  the  year  1130,  William  Corbeil, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  rebuilt  it  for 
nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order,  considerably 
extended  its  revenues,  and  dedicated  it  to  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Sexburgh.  The  only  remains 
of  this  conventual  building,  which  was  of 
considerable  magnitude,  are  part  of  the 
church,  and  the  gate-house,  now  converted 
into  a  dwelling-house. 

The  church,  which  is  the  immediate  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  attention,  consists  of  two  aisles, 
a  chancel,  a  small  and  neat  chapel,  separated 
from  the  chancel  by  a  stone  screen,  and  at 
the  west  end,  the  lower  part  of  a  large 
square  tower  with  immense  butresses. 

The  only  architectual  trace  which  would 
indicate  its  extreme  antiquity,  is  the  inner 
doorway  of  a  porch  leading  into  the  north 
aisle  ;  which  being  also  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preservation,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
zigzag  mouldings,  and  curious  ornaments 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  style.  In  the  chancel, 
firmly  fastened  into  the  pavement,  are  two, 
flat,  brass  figures ;  the  one  five  feet  four 
inches  high,  a  knight  in  complete  armour, 
with  the  beaver  of  the  helmet  up,  and  spurs 
on  the  heels,  evidently  intended  to  represent 
a  crusader,  there  being  a  cross  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  sword;  the  other  to  the  left  of 
the  knight,  and  two  inches  shorter,  is  a  fe¬ 
male  figure,  enveloped  in  a  dress  of  very 
elaborate  construction.  They  are  both 
cross-legged,  on  tip-toe,  and  have  their 
hands  in  attitude  of  prayer,  a  lion  couchant 
being  at  the  feet  of  the  knight,  (who  has 
also  a  star  pending  by  a  chain  of  large  links 
from  his  left  side,)  and  a  dog  at  those  of  his 
companion.  These  figures  which  are  traced 
in  a  very  rude  manner,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  executed  for  Sir  Roger  de  Norw'ood 
and  Bona  his  lady,  will  repay  the  attention 
of  the  antiquary,  being  a  very  early  instance 


of  a  peculiar  kind  of  tablet  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  Near  here  also,  in  a  large  niche,  is 
the  celebrated  monument  of  Sir  Edward  de 
Shirland,  concerning  whom  there  is  a  strange 
legend.  It  is  said  he  was  returning  from 
the  crusades,  and  had  arrived  at  the  Nore, 
when  a  storm  having  arisen,  the  ship  he 
was  sailing  in  became  a  wreck.  He  imme¬ 
diately  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  by  such 
means,  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  where 
an  old  woman  accosted  him,  and  demanded 
alms.  These  being  refused,  she  declared 
that  the  horse  which  had  so  miraculously 
saved  him,  should,  nevertheless,  be  the  cause 
of  his  death  ;  upon  hearing  which,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  plunged  his  sword  into  the  animal, 
and  killed  it  on  the  spot.  Some  years  after, 
however,  walking  upon  the  self-same  beach, 
he  saw  some  bones  lying  before  him,  and 
gave  them  a  violent  kick,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  a  portion  penetrated  his 
foot,  causing  mortification  and  death.  Now, 
it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  monument 
which  represents  the  knight  recumbent,  his 
heed  being  supported  by  a  helmet,  should 
have,  likewise,  the  figure  of  a  horse's  head, 
and  an  imitation  of  waves  sculptured  upon 
it.  I  will  leave  it  to  those  who  are  more 
curious  to  decide,  whether  the  legend  was 
made  for  the  monument,  or  the  monument 
for  the  legend. 

There  are  also  a  tolerably  well-executed 
monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Cheny,  setting 
forth  his  offices  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  and  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  in 
Henry  VIII. ’s  reign  ;  and  a  rude  piece  of 
sculpture  representing  a  recumbent  figure, 
probably  of  a  very  remote  period,  which  has 
been  lately  dug  up  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  and  deposited  in  the  chapel  above 
mentioned.  Ditf. 


TEMPLE  OF  THE  SUN,  IN  IRELAND. 

The  subjoined  description  of  a  temple  of  the 
sun  on  Greenan  Mountain,  county  of  Done¬ 
gal,  Ireland,  is  extracted  from  aletter,  by  Col. 
Blacker  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Dr.  Knox: — 
The  mountain  of  Greenan,*  in  the  county 
of  Donegal,  rises  from  the  southern  shore 
of  Lough  Swilly,  immediately  in  rear  of  the 
Island  of  Inch,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  channel  of  no  great  breadth.  The  as¬ 
cent,  for  about  a  mile,  is  tolerably  gradual; 
till,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  sum¬ 
mit,  it  rises  up  precipitously  into  a  circular 
apex  of  many  acres  in  extent,  on  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  an  ancient  building,  which,  to  the  casual 
observer,  has  the  appearance  of  a  truncated 
cairn  of  extraordinary  dimensions  ;  but,  on 
a  closer  inspection,  it  will  be  found  a  build¬ 
ing  constructed  with  every  attention  to  ma¬ 
sonic  regularity,  both  in  design  and  work¬ 
manship.  A  circular  wall  of  considerable 
thickness  incloses  an  area  of  eighty- two 
;  #  Greenan,  or  Grain-an,  the  place  of  the  sun. 
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ieet  ill  diameter.  T  he  number  of  stones 
which  have  fallen  in,  form  a  sloping  glacis 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  all  round  it.  This 
wall,  which  was  probably  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  high,  varies  considerably  in  thickness  ; 
that  part  which  extends  from  north  to  south, 
and  which  embraces  the  western  half  of  the 
circle  being  but  ten  or  eleven  feet,  whereas 
in  the  corresponding,  or  eastern  half,  the 
thickness  increases  to  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
particularly  at  the  entrance.  This  entrance, 
which  is  due  east,  is  about  four  feet  in 
breadth,  and  is  paved  at  the  bottom  with 
flag  stones,  equal  in  width  to  the  opening 
itself,  and  fitted  with  great  regularity;  it 
has  been  covered  with  flags  of  very  large  di¬ 
mensions,  but  they  have  fallen  in :  the  main 
lintel,  on  the  inner  side,  is  formed  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  stone,  six  feet  three  inches  in  length, 
and  fourteen  inches  square  in  thickness. 
Within  the  wall,  to  the  right  and  left  of  this 
entrance,  though  not  communicating  with 
it,  are  two  curious  passages,  about  two  feet 
wide  and  four  high,  covered  with  flags  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  entrance  :  these  pas¬ 
sages,  which  extend  through  half  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  building,  terminate  at  the 
northern  and  southern  points, — that  running 
southward  communicating  with  the  area,  or 
interior  of  the  place,  by  a  narrow  aperture 
which  is  due  south.  The  passage,  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  eastern  part  of  the  building, 
becomes  gradually  narrow,  being  not  more 
than  six  inches  wide  at  its  termination  ad¬ 
joining  the  entrance.  The  approach  to  the 
gallery  or  passage  which  leads  northward, 
appears  to  have  been  from  above,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  appearance  of  an  aperture  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  area  ;  but  to  the  northward 
of  the  main  entrance,  within  the  building, 
there  is  a  staircase  eighteen  inches  wide, 
which  leads  from  the  area  to  the  top  of  the 
wall :  this  passage  extends  to  the  northern 
point,  but  is  different  from  the  other,  being 
the  same  breadth  the  entire  way.  On  either 
side  of  the  entrance  passage,  a  few  feet 
within,  there  is  a  square  niche  of  four  inches 
deep.  The  wall  appears  to  have  been  para¬ 
peted,  the  space  between  the  parapet  and 
the  interior  of  the  circle  being  allotted  to 
spectators,  and  accessible  by  the  staircase 
already  noticed.  In  the  centre  of  the  area 
are  the  remains  of  the  altar,  or  place  of 
sacrifice,  which  is  approached  from  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  building  by  a  flagged  pathway  ; 
around  these  are  the  ruins  of  a  square  build¬ 
ing,  of  comparatively  modern  construction. 
The  stones  of  which  the  building  is  formed, 
are  of  the  common  grey  schistus,  but  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  selected  with  considerable 
attention  as  to  size ;  and,  considering  their 
exposure  to  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic  for  so 
many  centuries,  they  are  in  very  good  pre¬ 
servation. 

This  temple,  and  Staig  Fort,  are  the 
only  stone  buildings  appropriated  to  sun- 


worship  that  have  been  found  in  Ireland 
Among  the  most  remarkable  places  of  this 
worship  which  abound  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  is  the  Moat  of  Granard,*  in  Long¬ 
ford  ;  and  Greenmount, f  in  Louth;  but 
these,  as  well  as  others  of  a  minor  descrip¬ 
tion,  are  stupendous  mounds  of  earth. 

W.  G.  C. 

*  Granard,  or  Grainard,  the  eminence  of  the  sun. 

1  Greenmount,  or  Grain-mont,  the  mount  of  the 
sun. 
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NEWLY  DISCOVEHED  FOSSIL. 
(Dinotherium  Giganteum .) 

The  discoverer  of  this  remarkable  fossil  and 
extinct  species  is  M.  Kaup,  who  has  been  in¬ 
defatigable  in  identifying  its  proper  position 
in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  in  illustrating  its 
natural  economy. 


(Head  of  the  Diuotherium  Giganteum.) 


Fragments  of  the  bones  of  this  remarkable 
fossil  and  extinct  species  have  been  found  in 
several  parts  of  France,  in  Bavaria,  and  in 
Austria;  the  most  abundant  remains  were 
found  at  Applesheim,  in  the  province  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  where  an  entire  head,  re¬ 
presented  below,  and  the  most  perfect  speci¬ 
men  hitherto  found,  was  discovered  in  the 
autumn  of  1836.  The  Applesheim  bones 
were  found  in  a  sand  pit  along  with  marine 
shells,  and  those  from  France  in  a  fresh- water 
tertiary  limestone.  It  is  described  as  having 
been  one  of  the  largest  of  the  land  mamma¬ 
lia,  to  have  attained  the  length  of  eighteen 
feet,  and,  according  to  Cuvier  and  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  as  closely  allied  to  the  tapir.  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  (vol.  i. 
pp.  137-8,)  thus  states  his  opinion  respecting 
its  habits  : — 

“  I  shall  confine  my  present  remarks  to 
this  peculiarity  in  the  position  of  the  tusks, 
and  endeavour  to  show  how  far  these  organs 
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illustrate  the  habits  of  the  extinct  animals  in 
which  they  are  found.  It  is  mechanically 
impossible  that  a  lower  jaw,  nearly  four  feet 
long,  loaded  with  such  heavy  tusks  at  its  ex¬ 
tremity,  could  have  been  otherwise  than  cum¬ 
brous  and  inconvenient  to  a  quadruped  living 
on  dry  land.  No  such  disadvantage  would 
have  attended  this  structure  in  a  large  animal 
destined  to  live  in  water  ;  and  the  aquatic 
habits  of  the  family  of  Tapirs,  to  which  the 
Dinotherium  was  most  nearly  allied,  render  it 
probable,  that,  like  them,  it  was  an  inhabitant 
of  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers.  To  an  animal 
of  such  habits,  the  weight  of  the  tusks  sus¬ 
tained  in  water  would  have  been  no  source  of 
inconvenience ;  and,  if  we  suppose  them  to 
have  been  employed  as  instruments  for  raking 
and  grubbing  up  by  the  roots  large  aquatic 
vegetables  from  the  bottom,  they  would,  un¬ 
der  such  service,  combine  the  mechanical 
powers  of  the  pick-axe  with  those  of  the 
horse-harrow  of  modern  industry.  The  weight 
of  the  head,  placed  above  these  downward 
tusks,  would  add  to  their  efficiency  for  the 
service  here  supposed,  as  the  power  of  the 
harrow  is  increased  by  being  loaded  with 
weights. 

“  The  tusks  of  the  Dinotherium  may  also 
have  been  applied  with  mechanical  advan¬ 
tage  to  hook  on  the  head  of  the  animal  to 
the  bank,  with  the  nostrils  sustained  above 
the  water,  so  as  to  breathe  securely  during 
sleep,  whilst  the  body  remained  floating  at 
perfect  ease  beneath  the  surface  ;  the  animal 
might  thus  repose,  moored  to  the  margin  of  a 
lake  or  river,  without  the  slightest  muscular 
exertion,  the  weight  of  the  head  and  body 
tending  to  fix  and  keep  the  tusks  fast  an¬ 
chored  in  the  substance  of  the  bank ;  as  the 
weight  of  the  body  of  a  sleeping  bird  keeps 
the  claws  clasped  firmly  round  its  perch. 
These  tusks  might  have  been  further  used, 
like  those  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Walrus,  to 
assist  in  dragging  the  body  out  of  the  water, 
and  also  as  formidable  instruments  of  de¬ 
fence. 

“  The  structure  of  the  scapula,  already 


noticed,  seems  to  show  that  the  fore  leg  was 
adapted  to  co  operate  with  the  tusks  and 
teeth,  in  digging  and  separating  large  vege¬ 
tables  from  the  bottom  The  great  length 
attributed  to  the  body  would  have  been  no 
way  inconvenient  to  an  animal  living  in  the 
water,  but  attended  with  much  mechanical 
disadvantage  to  so  weigtrty  a  quadruped 
upon  land.  In  all  these  characters  of  a  gigan¬ 
tic,  herbivorous,  aquatic  quadruped,  we  re¬ 
cognise  adaptations  to  the  lacustrine  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  during  that  portion  of  the 
tertiary  periods,  to  which  the  existence  of 
these  seemingly  anomalous  creatures  appears 
to  have  been  limited.” 

The  head  here  represented  of  the  Dinothe¬ 
rium  Giganteum  has  been  carried  to  Paris, 
and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  French 
naturalists.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  the  26th  of  March,  1837,  M. 
Blainville  read  a  communication  detailing  his 
views,  in  which  he  says  : — 

“  The  Dinotherium  was  an  animal  of  the 
family  of  the  Lamantins,  or  Aquatic  Gravi- 
grades,  its  proper  position  being  at  the  head 
of  the  family  preceding  the  Dugong,  and 
consequently  proceeded  by  the  Tetracaulodon, 
which  ought  to  terminate  the  family  of  the 
elephants.  In  a  word,  the  animal,  in  our 
opinion,  was  a  Dugong  with  tusk-incisors. 
We  must  then  suppose  that  it  had  only  one 
pair  of  anterior  limbs,  and  five  toes  on  each. 
As  to  the  supposition  that  the  animal  was 
provided  with  a  trunk,  which  might  be  pre¬ 
sumed  from  the  great  nasal  opening,  the  en¬ 
larged  surfaces  which  surround  it,  and  the 
size  of  the  suborbital  nerve,  as  far  as  it  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  size  of  the  suborbital 
hole,  we  believe  that  is  at  least  doubtful,  and 
that  it  is  more  probable  that  these  disposi¬ 
tions  bear  relation  to  a  considerable  develope- 
ment  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  necessary  mo¬ 
dification  of  the  nostrils  in  an  aquatic  animal, 
as  is  equally  the  case  in  the  Dugong.” 

M.  Kaup,  however,  differs  from  Blainville 
and  other  naturalists  in  considering  the  Di¬ 
notherium  to  be  approximate  to  the  Dugong, 
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and  rather  considers  its  proper  place  to  be 
among  the  Pachyderma  properly  so  called, 
and  in  a  genus  very  closely  allied  to  the  Hip¬ 
popotamus.  M.  Kaup’s  reasons  for  this  con¬ 
clusion  will  be  found  at  length  in  Jameson’s 
Journal ,  No.  46.  The  annexed  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  restored  Dinotherium  has  been 
copied  from  Kaup. 

Cije  ^ubltc  journals. 


POETRY  OF  SCOTT,  BYRON,  AND  WORDS¬ 
WORTH. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Scott,  whose  poetry  at 
one  time  was  so  wonderfully  popular,  and  so 
largely  imitated,  (and  which  we  are  convinced 
the  world  never  will  let  die.)  now  affords  no 
model  for  the  ambition  of  our  young  poets. 
If  we  look  through  the  mass  of  duodecimos 
and  octavos,'  dedicated  to  “  the  thankless 
muse,”  we  see  little  or  nothing  of  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  Scott  in  style  or  spirit :  it  is  as  if 
“  Marmion,”  and  “  Triermain,”  were  things 
unborn.  Byron,  on  the  other  hand,  still  re¬ 
tains  a  strong  hold  over  the  rising  generation; 
and  we  may  hear  the  murmur  of  his  deep 
tide  of  melody  and  solemn  thought  in  almost 
every  shell  we  pick  up  by  the  shores  of  song. 
But  yet  more  apparent,  haunting,  and  oppres¬ 
sive,  appears  the  influence  of  Wordsworth 
and  of  Shelley.  Perhaps  of  their  imitation 
of  Byron  our  new  minstrels  are  unconscious  ; 
nor  is  there  any  accusation  they  will  resent 
more  loudly.  But  of  the  two  last  they  scarcely 
affect  to  conceal  the  influence  ;  and  they  are 
often  as  proud  of  their  models  as  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  Pythagoras,  who  took  cummin  juice 
in  order  to  attain  the  paleness  of  the  master 
mystic,  were  of  theirs.  This  preference  is 
easily  accounted  for.  Young  men  of  genius 
are  fond  of  the  beauties  which  are  not  for  the 
vulgar.  Scott,  in  most  qualities,  and  Byron 
in  some  (and  those  his  greatest),  addressed 
feelings  and  thoughts  common  to  a  very  wide 
range  of  readers,  however  varying  their  pur¬ 
suits,  however  ordinary  their  understandings. 
But  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  each  address 
minds  of  philosophical  or  poetic  temperament. 
They  are  poets  for  the  poet — not  the 
minstrels  of  bower  and  hall.  Their  very 
faults  have  a  charm  to  their  worshippers ; 
and  the  Obscure,  and  even  the  Conceited, 
appear  to  the  latter  but  as  veils  thrown  over 
beauties  intended  only  for  the  initiated. 
They  become  intolerant  in  their  faith  ;  and 
if  we  cannot  swallow  every  one  of  its  articles, 
they  consider  us  as  infidels  in  beauty,  or 
dunces  in  art.  All  this  will  wear  away  by 
time ;  and  Shelley  and  Wordsworth,  to  a 
more  distant  posterity,  will  become  safe  and 
admirable  models,  their  blemishes  being 
carefully  distinguished  from  their  excellences. 
But,  at  present,  it  is  otherwise;  and  we  fear 
that  the  mind  of  many  a  true  poet  will  be 
lastingly  formed  under  trees  bearing  indeed 


golden  fiuit,  but  which  cannot  fail  to  draw 
away  the  nourishment  and  obstruct  the  light 
from  the  plants  reared  so  immediately  beneath 
their  shadow.  Without  entering  into  the 
controversy  whether  Wordsworth  and  Shelley 
are  poets  of  a  higher  order  than  Byron  and 
Scott, — we  will  confess  our  belief  that  they 
are,  at  present,  much  more  dangerous  as 
models.  The  very  popularity  of  the  two 
former  is  a  proof  that  they  went  the  right 
way  to  the  human  heart ;  and  there  is  in 
Scott  a  vigour  and  heartiness  of  purpose — a 
zest  and  rapture  of  inspiration,  which  have 
somewhat  of  the  effect  of  the  Demosthenian 
oratory — and  warm  and  animate  at  once 
our  fancy,  our  judgment,  and  our  feelings  : 
it  is  in  this,  his  vitality ,  that  Scott’s  master 
excellence  as  a  model  is  to  be  found.  It  is 
as  impossible  for  a  true  poet  to  read  Scott, 
and  not  feel  the  poetic  impulse  strongly 
stirred  and  excited,— as  for  a  true  orator  to 
read  the  “  Oration  on  the  Crown  ”  and  not 
feel  braced  and  invigorated  for  the  rostrum. 
While  Scott’s  inspiration  is  thus  contagious 
and  effective,  his  faults,  in  poetry ,  are  not, 
we  think,  those  that  would  be  caught  by  a 
poet  formed  under  different  circumstances. 
Such  a  disciple  is  not  likely  to  incur  the 
same  mannerism  of  metre,  unless,  like  Scott, 
he  has  imbued  himself  from  childhood  with 
the  minstrelsy  of  ballads  ;  he  is  not  likely  to 
contract  tbe  same  inadequate  and  meretri¬ 
cious  notions  of  design,  unless,  like  Scott,  he 
has  made  it  a  part  of  his  system  to  sacrifice 
at  all  times  the  philosophical  to  the  pictur¬ 
esque.  The  poet-student  may  take  the  fire 
from  that  great  Prometheus,  without  wishing 
to  walk  away  with  the  hollow  cane  that  con¬ 
tained  it. 

Byron  is  unquestionably  a  much  more 
doubtful  and  dangerous  model  than  Scott. 
His  mavellous  eloquence  of  sentiment,  which 
seems  now  to  be  philosophy — and  now  to  be 
passion — and  is  not  always  either — has  a 
fascination  to  which,  as  long  as  the  world 
lasts,  we  believe  nine  poets  out  of  ten  will 
yield,  at  one  time  or  other,  in  their  intellec¬ 
tual  career.  Practical  life,  with  its  social 
cares,  its  healthful  struggles,  and  its  stern 
experience  of  wisdom  and  passion,  will  work 
away  the  opiate — for  those  at  least  whom 
practical  life  will  rear  to  the  highest  callings 
of  the  poet :  but  still  at  that  twilight  age 
between  youth  and  manhood,  when  imagina¬ 
tive  minds  are  mostly  haunted  with  a  certain 
melancholy,  and 

“  Let  their  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise,” 
the  dreamer  of  Childe  Harold  will  be  a  con¬ 
genial  comrade  and  a  beloved  friend — the 
dearer,  perhaps,  for  the  very  sadness  of  his 
counsels.  We  grant  that  there  is  danger  in 
Byron’s  views  of  life — in  his  frequent  want  of 
that  earnest  truthfulness  and  that  moral 
reality  of  character  and  creation  which  ought 
to  be  ever  before  the  ambition  of  a  man  who 
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feels  the  destinies  of  a  poet ;  but  in  Byron  it 
is  easy,  after  some  experience  of  the  world, 
and  some  careful  and  studious  discipline  of 
the  intellect,  to  separate  the  faults  to  be 
shunned  from  the  merits  to  be  conned.  In 
his  general  style  — while  his  mere  mannerism 
may  be  avoided — the  student  can  discover 
secrets  of  the  noblest  art.  Byron  never  over¬ 
adorns.  His  poems  are  not  wholes,  but  the 
great  passages  in  his  poems  are.  In  the 
middle  of  his  descriptions,  he  never  breaks  off 
the  effect  by  the  undue  glitter  of  individual 
lines.  The  passage  itself  fills  you  with  a 
sense  of  completeness ; — you  remember  it 
entirely  ;  —  its  effect  becomes  an  indelible 
association. 

The  great  sphere  in  which  the  music  of 
Wordsworth  is  heard  aloft,  is  the  Influence 
of  Nature  upon  Man.  He  is  eminently  a 
metaphysical  poet,— perhaps  the  greatest  me- 
physical  poet  the  world  ever  saw  ;  and  we  are 
far  from  wishing  that  Wordsworth  himself 
should  have  departed  from  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
vince  he  has  so  sublimely  appropriated  to  his 
genius.  But  we  think  that  there  are  very 
lew  poets,  indeed,  for  whom  this  province  is 
the  fittest  land ;  and  we  incline  to  doubt 
w  hether  it  be  the  natural  and  native  air  for 
poetry  itself.  We  rather  opine  that  Shaks- 
peare  is  more  orthodox  in  his  creed,  and  more 
to  be  studied  as  a  model.  Sliakspeare  dealt 
little  with  the  natural  influences  upon  indi¬ 
vidual  man,  but  most  largely  with  social 
influences  upon  man  kind.  He  is  essentially 
the  active  poet,  Wordsworth  the  passive.  To 
arouse,  not  to  allay  the  passions,  was  his 
ambition  ;  to  individualize  emotions,  —  to 
paint  men  in  the  market-place,  not  in  the 
hermitage, —  to  imbody  the  quidquul  agunt 
in  all  its  varieties  and  forms,*— to  make  the 
Common-place  and  Familiar  poetical,  not  by 
expatiating  on  their  internal  and  mystic  beauty 
but  by  uniting  them  to  stirring  events  and 
breathing  passions, — this  was  the  object  and 
the  art  of  Shakspeare.  Phoebus  forbid  that 
we  should  say  that  all  poets  must  seek  the 
same  paths  to  fame,  or  imitate  the  old  for¬ 
malist  of  whom  the  ancient  writer  tells  us, 
who  would  not  suffer  his  bees  to  roam  abroad 
for  sweets,  but  cut  their  wings,  and  placed 
before  them  flowers  of  his  own  sagacious 
selection.  We  repeat,  that  we  rejoice  that 
Wordsworth  is  first  in  his  line,  rather  than 
being  second  in  Shakspeare’s ;  but,  since 
those  who  imitate  Wordsworth  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  be  second  to  their  master,  we  think  it 
allowable  to  state  our  opinion  that  for  the.  vast 
majority  of  minds  genuinely  poetical,  the  art 
and  school  of  Shakspeare  will  afford  much 
safer  models  than  those  of  Wordsworth,  and 
will  be  likely  to  lead  to  more  novel  combina¬ 
tions  and  more  valuable  results.  We  will  not 
raise  the  question,  how  far  Wordsworth  is 
right,  as  an  artist,  in  his  conceptions  of  the 
Beautiful,  as  fouud  in  the  Homely.  We 


incline  to  agree  with  him,  but  we  doubt  much 
whether  what  is  called  his  simple  poetry  fairly 
carries  out  his  conceptions.  We  doubt  if  it 
be  healthfully  and  practically  simple — whe¬ 
ther  it  be  not  rather  the  simplicity  of  a 
schoolman  and  idealist — of  a  man  visibly 
stooping  from  his  throne  than  a  man  moving 
easily,  and  at  home,  among  the  beings  and 
things  he  visits — whether,  like  other  great 
people,  he  is  not  over-condescending  and 
over- familiar,  when  he  shakes  hands  with  the 
vulgar,  or  plays  with  the  puerile.  As  a  test 
of  this  doubt,  which  we  hazard  with  due  diffi¬ 
dence,  we  wish  that  one  of  Wordsworth’s 
implicit  disciples  would  make  an  experiment. 
Let  him  read  to  an  intelligent  shepherd  or 
intelligent  child,  we  will  not  say  a  song  by 
Burns,  but  a  passage  in  the  “  Deserted 
Village,”  or  one  of  Cowper’s  occasional 
poems,  such  as  that  on  “  His  Mother’s 
Picture,”  or  even  a  description  of  scenery 
from  “  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  and  then 
read  to  the  same  unbiassed  critic  Words¬ 
worth’s  “  Peter  Bell — ask  him  which  he 
considers  the  most  natural  and  the  most 
simple ;  see  which  comes  home  the  most  to 
his  healthy  understanding  and  unadulterated 
feelings.  We  venture  to  conjecture  that  the 
listener  will  not  decide  in  favour  of  “  Peter 
Bell.”  Yet  such  would  be  a  fair  critic  of  the 
genuine  Natural.  Educated  and  refining 
men  rarely  are  judges  of  the  Natural.  We 
need  not  be  metaphysicians  to  know  what  is 
the  simple  language  of  homely  truth.  It 
was  the  over-refiners,  not  the  children  and 
the  shepherds,  who  found  simplicity  in  The¬ 
ocritus. — Monthly  Chronicle. 


THE  ABSENT  MAN. 

{Concluded  from  page 350.) 

Scarcely  had  I  done  so,  than  I  heard  the 
waiter,  who  had  halted  with  his  awkward 
squad  at  the  very  spot  where  I  had  leaped 
the  wall,  exclaim  in  loud  tones  of  astonish¬ 
ment  and  rage,  “  Well,  I’m  blest  if  the  vil¬ 
lain  arn’t  given  us  the  slip,  after  all !  And 
what  a  precious  dance  he’s  led  me  !  Why, 
I'm  blown  like  a  bladder  !” 

“  And  so  am  I,”  replied  one  of  his  com¬ 
panions. 

“In  course  you  are,”  observed  a  third, 
“  werry  strange  if  you  wer’n’t,  alter  a  chase 
such  as  we’ve  had.  But  I  say,  only  think  of 
his  capsizing  a  man  and  a  bass ;  my  eyes, 
how  he  must  have  run  for  it !” 

“  I'll  swear  he’s  somewhere  hereabouts,” 
resumed  the  waiter,  “  and  I’ll  not  leave  till 
1  find  him.  It’s  as  much  as  my  place  is 
worth — master’s  so  precious  crusty  in  these 
matters — to  go  back  without  the  rascal.  Oh, 
my  sides,  they  ache  as  if  they  had  been 
played  on  by  a  broomstick  !” 

What  followed  I  was  unable  to  make  out, 
though  I  listened  with  the  deepest  attention ; 
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from  one  or  two  words,  however,  that  were 
uttered  in  a  low,  suppressed  growl,  I  conjec¬ 
tured  that  the  party,  at  the  earnest  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  waiter,  had  come  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  keeping  concealed,  and  on  the  watch, 
for  half  an  hour  or  so,  in  the  hope  that, 
thinking  they  were  gone,  I  might  be  tempted 
to  venture  forth  from  my  hiding-place. 

The  clear  summer  moon  had  now  risen, 
and  by  the  light  which  she  afforded  me,  1 
was  enabled  to  make  an  inspection  of  my 
locality.  It  was  a  bed-room  well  furnished, 
and  containing  among  other  items  a  steel 
purse  stored  with  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm.  While,  with  a  natural  feeling  of  cu¬ 
riosity  I  was  examining  the  workmanship  of 
this  last  article,  and  pondering  on  the  singu¬ 
lar  chance  that  had  led  me  into  a  female’s 
bedroom,  I  heard  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 
My  mind  misgave  me  at  the  sound.  It  was 
clear  that  some  one  was  approaching — a  con¬ 
viction  which  so  agitated  and  bewildered  me, 
that  most  inadvertently  I  hurried  the  purse 
into  my  pocket,  and  flew  for  refuge  to  a  spa¬ 
cious  cupboard,  just  as  an  elderly  lady  and 
her  maid  servant  entered  the  room. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  painful  sense  of 
embarrassment  which  I  experienced  at  this 
crisis  of  my  fate.  Alone  in  the  bedroom  of 
a  woman  !  What  on  earth  should  I  do  ? 
Scream  for  assistance,  or  prepare  with  indo¬ 
mitable  courage  to  brave  the  worst  P  A  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection  decided  me :  I  would  re¬ 
main  concealed  where  I  was  till  the  lady’s 
eyes  were  fast  locked  in  sleep,  when  I  would 
make  my  exit,  as  I  had  made  my  entrance 
by  the  window  ;  for  to  discover  myself  would 
not  only  jeopardize  my  character  for  pure 
morality,  but  would  also  give  rise  to  affronting 
suspicions  that  I  had  entered  the  premises 
with  felonious  intentions.  Having  thus 
made  up  my  mind,  I  became  comparatively 
tranquil  though  it  was  not  without  emotion 
that  I  heard  the  girl  fasten  the  window-latch 
and  close  the  shutters. 

When  the  servant  had  performed  this  part 
of  her  duty,  she  began  putting  her  mistress’s 
hair  in  papers ;  and  while  doing  so,  detailed 
for  her  edification  all  the  little  local  scandal 
of  the  day,  and  then  having  exhausted  her 
budget,  wished  her  good-night,  and  retired 
from  the  room,  while  the  lady,  after  carefully 
bolting  the  door,  prepared,  as  I  thought,  to 
undress  for  bed.  But  unfortunately  I  was 
mistaken,  for  previous  to  her  putting  on  her 
nightgear,  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  exa¬ 
mine  every  nook  and  cranny  and  article  of 
furniture  in  the  room.  Oh,  the  horrors  I 
endured  during  this  investigation  !  Yet  it 
was  not  so  much  on  my  own  account  that  I 
was  thus  afflicted.  No,  it  was  chiefly  for 
the  poor  lady  that  my  sensibilities  were  exci¬ 
ted,  whose  maiden  delicacy,  I  felt  must  sus¬ 
tain  a  cruel  shock  at  the  discovery  of  a  full- 
grown  man  in  her  chamber.  Ah,  sir,  I  have 


always  had  a  kind  and  considerate  heart,  let 
a  viperous  world  say  what  it  will  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

The  gentlewoman’s  search  was  one  of  no 
ordinary  care  and  duration.  First  she  peeped 
under  the  bed,  then  behind  the  curtains, 
then  under  the  washing-stand,  then  up  the 
chimney,  and  underneath  the  dressing-table. 
Even  a  bandbox  that  was  standing  on  a  shelf 
did  not  escape  her  vigilance,  for  as  the  devil 
once  got  into  a  bottle,  I  suppose  she  thought 
it  not  unlikely  that  he  might  ensconce  him¬ 
self  in  a  bandbox.  Having  finished  her 
search  in  every  other  quarter,  she  next  came 
towards  the  cupboard.  Fain  would  I  have 
held  the  door  fast,  but  there  was  no  handle 
inside,  at  least  I  could  find  none;  so  I  was 
compelled,  with  as  much  calmness  as  I  could 
muster,  to  await  the  upshot  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe.  •  Fatal  necessity !  An  instant,  and 
the  door  is  flung  wide  open,  and,  lo,  despite 
my  most  ingenious  efforts  to  shirk  behind  a 
clothes-bag,  I  stand  revealed  in  all  my  beauty 
before  the  eyes  of  the  astounded  damsel ! 

The  Irish  salmon  when  he  woke  up  from 
a  dream  of  the  sea  to  find  himself  in  the 
saucepan,  was  not,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
more  thoroughly  obfuscated  than  was  the  old 
lady  at  this  moment  so  trying  to  both  of  us. 
She  stared  as  if  she  would  have  stared  me 
into  stone  ;  and  screaming  out  “  Thieves  ! — 
Murder  ! — Fire  1”  dropped  her  candlestick, 
and  then  dropped  herself  in  a  swoon  beside 
it,  like  a  post  blown  down  by  a  high  wind. 

Her  screams,  which  must  have  been  heard 
throughout  the  house,  accompanied  by  her 
heavy  fall,  convinced  me  that  I  had  not  a 
minute  to  lose,  so  groping  my  way  towards 
the  window-shutters,  I  endeavoured,  but 
without  effect,  to  unclose  them,  while,  to  add 
to  the  perils  of  my  position,  I  could  hear  the 
servant-maid,  who  had  not  yet  gone  to  bed, 
come  flying  down  stairs,  three  steps  at  a  time. 
Immediately  I  rushed  to  the  door  and  un¬ 
bolted  it,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  explain 
matters  to  the  girl’s  satisfaction ;  but  here 
again  I  was  disappointed,  for  no  sooner  did 
she  catch  a  glimpse  of  me  on  the  landing- 
place,  than  hurrying  down  into  the  passage 
with  the  speed  of  one  demented,  while  I 
rushed  back  in  order  to  make  one  last  effort 
to  force  open  the  window-shutters,  she  un¬ 
barred  the  street  door,  and  bawled  out  for 
assistance  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  might  have 
awakened  the  seven  sleepers.  The  waiter 
and  his  companions,  who  were  still  keeping 
watch  up  and  down  the  road — for  all  that  I 
have  described  took  place  within  half  an 
hour — hastened  forward  to  the  girl’s  assist¬ 
ance,  and  guided  by  her,  with  a  rushlight  in 
her  hand,  unkennelled  me  with  a  vulgar 
shout  of  triumph,  and  conducted  me  to  the 
black  hole,  when  I  was  next  day  transferred 
to  the  police-office;  and  the  waiter  having 
testified  to  my  identity,  and  the  old  lady’s 
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purse  having  been  found  in  my  pocket,  I 
was  —  to  speak  professionally  —  fully  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial  at  the  next  Old  Bailey 
assizes. 

[He  is  tried  within  a  month,  and  reads  his 
own  defence  :] 

In  this  luminous  document  I  gave  a  sketch 
of  my  early  life,  suppressing,  of  course,  all 
irrelevant  and  embarrassing  particulars;  I 
spoke  of  the  disastrous  malady  to  which  I 
had  been  subject  from  the  cradle;  of  the 
herculean  efforts  I  had  made  to  overcome  it ; 
of  the  agony  and  contrition  of  mind  which  it 
had  occasioned  me,  and  of  the  utter  absence 
of  bad  intention  that  had  uniformly  charac¬ 
terized  the  visitation.  I  then  instanced  the 
cases  of  several  exemplary  individuals  who 
had  been  similarly  afflicted.  I  mentioned 
the  illustrious  Adam  Smith,  who  was  known 
to  have  taken  off' his  hat  to  a  cow,  mistaking 
her  for  a  Christian ;  the  immortal  Newton, 
who  made  use  of  a  lady’s  finger  for  a  tobacco- 
stopper  ;  the  sage  Parr,  who  put  on  six  shirts 
one  over  the  other;  and  asked  if  it  was  won¬ 
derful  that  1,  harassed  by  agitation,  should, 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  have  mistaken  a 
lady’s  purse  for  my  own,  when  in  broad 
daylight  the  sage  and  pious  Johnson  made  a 
similar  mistake  with  a  bishop’s  shovel  hat ! 
I  next  expatiated  on  the  flagrant  improba¬ 
bility  of  my  wilfully  appropriating  another’s 
property  at  the  very  moment  when,  as  the 
evidence  against  me  proved,  detection  was 
inevitable;  and  then  addressing  myself  to 
the  judge,  I  conjured  him  as  a  man  of  edu¬ 
cation —  of  sensibility — of  upright  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  principles — to  discriminate  between 
those  social  failings  which  are  prepense  and 
premeditated,  and  those  which  are  the  mere 
accidental  results  of  mental  abstraction.  I 
wound  up  my  speech  by  an  affecting  appeal 
to  the  feelings  of  the  jury,  which,  to  the 
disgrace  of  humanity  be  it  said,  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  create  a  malignant  laugh 
among  the  crowd.  When  the  uproar  had 
subsided,  the  judge  commenced  his  charge, 
and  after  complimenting  me — in  what  I  must 
say  was  a  very  handsome  manner — on  the 
ingenuity  I  had  displayed  in  my  defence,  and 
regretting  that  such  abilities  had  been  so 
perverted,  left  the  case  to  the  jury,  who,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  found  me  guilty,  whereupon 
I  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  fourteen 
years  ! 

Thus  you  perceive,  sir,  I  am  the  victim  of 
mere  absence  of  mind — punished,  in  short, 
for  that  infirmity  to  which  some  of  the  great¬ 
est  men  this  country  ever  produced  have 
been  liable  equally  with  myself.  In  a  few 
weeks,  possibly  a  few  days,  I  shall  quit  this 
prison  fora  new  hemisphere;  but  before  I  go 
hence  to  be  no  more  seen,  let  me  here  in  your 
presence,  record  my  solemn  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  Reform  in  the 
Law  !  Yes,  sir,  I  am  now,  like  the  enlight¬ 


ened  Romilly,  persuaded  that  our  criminal 
code  teems  with  imperfections ;  and  thus 
thinking,  I  shall,  at  my  earliest  leisure,  note 
down  my  poor  thoughts  on  the  subject,  and 
transmit  them  from  time  to  time  to  the  free 
press  of  my  nitive  country,  though  I  much 
fear  my  patriotic  efforts  will  be  of  no  avail, 
for  who  will  regard  the  opinions  of  a  Law 
Reformer  who  dates  from  Botany  Bay  ? 
However,  a  man  can  but  do  his  best. 

Blackwood' s  Magazine. 

tes  of  a  Scatter. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

(From  the  Work  of  that  title,  just  published.') 
Since  the  London  market  has  been  in  part 
supplied  with  meat  by  steam  conveyance, 
the  price  has  fallen  from  7 d.  to  6d.  a  pound 
in  London,  or  fully  fourteen  per  cent. 

The  only  effectual  method  of  removing 
the  taint  ot  meat  by  charcoal,  is  first  to 
wash  the  joint  several  times  in  cold  water; 
it  should  then  be  covered  with  cold  water  in 
large  quantity,  and  several  pieces  of  char¬ 
coal,  red  hot,  should  be  thrown  into  the 
water  when  somewhat  hot ;  and  the  boiling 
of  the  meat  proceeded  with. 

A  common  test  of  the  quantity  of  salt 
necessary  to  add  to  water,  in  making  brine 
for  pickling  meat,  is  to  continue  to  add  salt 
until  an  egg  will  swim  in  it.  This,  however, 
is  an  imperfect  test  of  the  strength  of  the 
brine,  since  an  egg  will  float  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  salt  and  water,  and  will  also  float 
if,  to  the  same  saturated  solution,  a  bulk  of 
pure  water  equal  to  twice  the  bulk  of  the 
latter  be  added.  According  to  GayLussac, 
seven  ounces  and  a  half  of  salt  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  saturate  an  imperial  pint  of  water. 
This  is  important,  since  the  efficacy  of  brine 
in  preserving  meat  depends  very  much  upon 
getting  a  solution  of  salt  at  the  exact  point 
of  saturation. 

A  fillet  of  mutton,  salted  for  three  days, 
boned,  and  then  stuffed,  half  roasted,  and 
stewed  in  gravy,  is  an  economical  luxury. 
A  stewed  shoulder  of  mutton  is  excellent. 
And  a  roast  neck  of  mutton  is  a  fit  dinner 
for  a  prince  ;  so  thought  George  IV. 

Pork,  however  dressed,  is  always  un¬ 
wholesome  ;  yet,  if  cooked  in  the  French 
fashion,  the  stimulant  of  a  sauce  makes  it 
aperient,  and,  of  course,  less  indigestible 
than  when  dressed  plainly. —  Ude.  Pork, 
goose,  duck,  and  such  oily  meats,  are  more 
digestible  when  eaten  cold  than  hot. 

If  a  ham  be  boiled  with  veal  and  savoury 
herbs,  their  juices  will  insinuate  themselves 
between  the  fibres  of  the  ham,  after  having 
dislodged  the  salt,  by  which  means  the  meat 
is  enriched  and  made  tender.  At  first  sight, 
this  will  appear  an  extravagant  mode  of  boil- 
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ing  a  ham ;  but,  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  the  broth  will  serve  the  charitable  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  family,  and  cannot  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  lost.  In  Germany,  a  pint  of  oak 
sawdust  is  put  into  the  boiler  with  each 
ham. 

Of  English  sausages,  the  finest  are  made 
at  Epping,  Norwich,  Oxford,  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Bologna  and  Gottingen  sausages 
are  fine  ;  indeed,  most  university  towns  are 
celebrated  for*“  savoury  meats.’ ’ 

The  turkey  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  benefits  conferred  by  America  on  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Though  surpassed  in 
external  beauty  by  the  peacock,  its  flesh  is 
greatly  superior  in  excellence,  standing  al¬ 
most  unrivalled  for  delicacy  of  texture  and 
agreeable  sapidity.  On  this  account  it  has 
been  naturalized  with  astonishing  rapidity 
throughout  the  world,  and  almost  univers¬ 
ally  constitutes  a  favourite  banquet  dish. 
The  Indians  value  it  so  highly  when  roasted, 
that  they  call  it  “  the  white  man’s  dish,” 
and  present  it  to  strangers  as  the  best  they 
can  offer.  In  England,  the  rapid  increase 
of  turkeys  had  rendered  them  attainable  at 
country  feasts  as  early  as  the  year  1585. 
Our  name  for  them  is  very  absurd ;  as  it 
conveys  the  false  idea  that  the  turkey  origi¬ 
nated  in  Asia ;  owing  to  the  ridiculous  habit, 
formerly  prevalent,  of  calling  every  foreign 
object  by  the  name  of  Turk,  Indian,  &c. 
Wild  turkeys  have  been  shot,  in  their  na¬ 
tive  woods,  weighing  thirty  and  even  forty 
pounds,  and  standing  three  feet  high. 

The  flesh  of  the  New  Holland  cereopsis 
is  much  more  delicate  than  that  of  our 
goose,  and  it  promises  to  become  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  poultry-yard. 

The  canvass-back  duck,  in  the  rich,  juicy, 
tenderness  of  its  flesh,  and  its  delicacy  of 
flavour,  stands  unrivalled  by  the  w'hole  of  its 
tribe  in  America,  or  any  other  quarter  of 
the  world.  Those  killed  in  the  waters  of 
Chesapeake  are  generally  esteemed  superior 
to  all  others,  doubtless  from  the  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  their  favourite  food  which  these 
rivers  produce.  At  American  public  din¬ 
ners,  hotels,  and  private  entertainments,  the 
canvass- backs  are  universal  favourites.  They 
not  only  grace,  but  dignify  the  table,  and 
their  very  name  conveys  to  the  imagination 
of  the  eager  epicure  the  most  comfortable 
and  exhilarating  ideas.  Hence,  on  such 
occasions,  it  has  not  been  uncommon  to  pay 
from  one  to  three  dollars  a  pair  for  these 
ducks  ;  indeed,  at  such  times,  if  they  can 
they  must  be  had,  whatever  be  the  price. — 
\JVilson  and  Buonaparte's  American  Orni¬ 
thology.)  — Swainson  refers  to  the  canvass- 
back  duck  as  the  ortolan  of  the  duck  family, 
and  the  turtle  of  the  swimming  birds. 

The  effect  of  keeping  game  is  not  only  to 
make  it  tenderer,  but  likewise  to  bring  out  its 


flavour,  which  tends  in  another  way  to  pro¬ 
mote  digestion.  Nothing  is  more  tasteless 
than  a  pheasant  cooked  too  soon,  or  has  a 
finer  flavour  after  hanging  a  proper  length 
of  time.  No  doubt  this  flavour,  while  it 
gratifies  the  palate,  assists  digestion,  by  sym¬ 
pathetically  exciting  the  stomach. — Mayo. 

To  tell  an  old  rabbit  from  a  young  one, 
and  vice  versa ,  press  the  knee-joint  of  the 
fore  leg  with  the  thumb ;  when  the  heads 
of  the  two  bones  which  form  the  joints  are 
so  close  together  that  little  or  no  space  can 
be  perceived  between  them,  the  rabbit  is  an 
old  one.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  per¬ 
ceptible  separation  between  the  two  bones, 
the  rabbit  is  young  ;  and  more  or  less  so,  as 
the  two  bones  are  more  or  less  separated. — 
Nimrod. 

Ortolans  are  mostly  found  in  the  warmer 
regions  of  Europe :  in  Spain  they  are 
“  lumps  of  celestial  fatness.”  During  1837, 
many  of  these  birds  were  also  sent  alive  to 
the  London  market  from  Prussia. 

The  making  of  lobster-sauce  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  understood.  It  can  only  be  made  in 
perfection  with  three  parts  cream  to  one  of 
butter,  writh  cayenne,  salt,  and  cavice  or  co- 
ratch  :  but  the  common  error  is  not  chop¬ 
ping  the  lobster  small  enough  :  when  cut 
into  large  dice,  (as  directed  in  most  cookery- 
books,)  it  is  scarcely  a  sauce,  for  the  result 
is  too  much  like  eating  fish  with  fish. 

Spurious  “  Essence  of  Anchovies”  is 
manufactured  by  various  methods.  That 
which  most  nearly  resembles  the  real  es¬ 
sence  is  prepared  from  whitebait ;  and,  the 
brine  in  which  the  white  or  Dutch  herrings 
are  preserved,  is  also  used  as  the  imitations 
of  the  genuine  sauce.  A  chemist,  of  Leices¬ 
ter,  has  patented  a  transparent  essence  of 
anchovies,  which  he  makes  by  boiling  an¬ 
chovies  in  water,  and  clarifying  the  liquor 
by  repeated  filtration. 

There  is  a  sweeping  prejudice  against 
oilmen’s  pickles,  from  a  notion  that  they  are 
coloured  green  by  copper  :  but  every  oilman 
who  understands  his  business  can  produce 
green  pickles  without  any  such  aid. 

Old  pickles  are  rarely  crisp,  but  they  are 
of  much  finer  flavour  than  new  ones ;  though 
not  so  esteemed. 

In  cheap  pickles,  the  vegetables  are 
scarcely  half  saturated  with  the  vinegar, 
which  is  of  the  wrorst  kind,  being  adulte¬ 
rated  w’ith  sulphuric  acid,  as  may  be  de¬ 
tected  by  the  sulphurous  odour  of  such 
pickles. 

Certain  vegetables  assist  the  stomach  with 
some  indigestible  food.  Such  are  rich  and 
oily  substances,  as  pork,  goose,  wild  fowl, 
and  salmon.  The  malic  acid  in  apple-sauce 
eaten  with  pork,  the  lemon  juice  with  wild 
fowl,  and  vinegar  with  salmon,  have  thus 
come  into  common  use.  To  assist  the  di- 
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gestion  of  fried  white  bait,  and  turtle  too, 
lemon  juice  is  usually  added,  and  punch 
drank  with  them:  “  the  palate,”  says  Mr. 
Mayo,  “  having  suggested,  and  philosophy 
approving,  the  association.’’ 

Vegetable  marrow  is  good  in  every  stage 
of  its  growth  ;  when  young,  fried  in  butter  ; 
when  half-grown,  plainly  boiled  or  stewed, 
with  sauce;  and  when  full-grown,  in  pies. 
When  boiled  and  cut  into  dice,  it  makes  an 
elegant  garnish,  alternately  with  dice  of 
young  carrots,  for  boiled  fowls. 

Sea-kale,  unlike  most  other  vegetables,  is 
improved  by  forcing  :  the  forced  shoots  pro¬ 
duced  at  mid-winter  being  more  crisp  and 
delicate  than  those  of  natural  growth  in 
April  and  May. 

In  preparing  a  salad,  it  is  a  common  mis¬ 
take  to  wash  lettuces ;  they  ought  never  to 
be  wetted  ;  they  thus  lose  their  crispness, 
and  ar e  pro  tanto  destroyed.  If  you  can  get 
nothing  but  wet  lettuces,  you  had  certainly 
better  dry  them  ;  but,  if  you  wish  for  a  good 
salad,  cut  the  lettuce  fresh  from  the  garden, 
take  off  the  outside  leaves,  cut  or  rather 
break  it  into  a  salad  bowl,  and  mix. 

A  green  apricot  tart  is  commonly  consi¬ 
dered  the  best  tart  that  is  made  ;  but  a  green 
apricot  pudding  is  better. 

©i}e  ^atf)crn\ 


Animal  Flower  in  Grenada. — There  is  a 
very  singular  animal  flower,  or  zoophyte, 
(says  a  recent  writer,)  which  inhabits  the 
side  of  the  rocky  wall  that  lines  the  careen¬ 
age,  next  to  the  town,  about  two  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  water :  it  consists  of  a  worm 
encased  in  a  cylindrical  tube,  one  end  of 
which  is  fastened  to  the  rock,  and  at  the  other 
it  throws  out  its  rays  or  teutacula ;  the  rays, 
when  extended,  are  of  a  funnel  shape ;  the 
flower  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  pur¬ 
ple  passifloras  or  grannadilla;  and,  when 
fully  expanded,  is  peculiarly  sensitive  at  the 
approach  of  anything  towards  it.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  animal  has  the  power  to 
separate  its  shell  from  the  rock,  or  remains 
there  during  its  existence.  W.  G.  C. 

It  is  contrary  to  etiquette  to  appear  armed 
in  the  presence  of  Siamese  royalty. 

Barbaric  State. —  Upon  state  occasions  his 
Majestic  Obesity,  the  King  of  Siam,  sits 
cross-legged  upon  his  throne,  enveloped  in  a 
rich  mantle  of  gold  tissue,  chewing  betal 
and  squirting  saliva  into  a  golden  urn. 

A  Siamese  Army. — Whoever  has  seen,  at 
any  large  theatre,  a  grand  army  badly'  drilled, 
may  imagine  the  Siamese  troops,  and  con¬ 
ceive  what  genuine  u  food  for  powder  ”  they 
would  make  before  a  handful  of  disciplined 
troops. 


At  a  Siamese  court,  where  only  a  subdued 
light  is  admitted,  the  diamonds  and  carbun¬ 
cles  on  the  king’s  person  are  described  as 
glittering  and  flashing  all  around  like  mi¬ 
niature  lightning. 

Whilst  arranging  a  dinner  in  Siam,  the 
servants  do  not  hesitate  to  mount  the  table, 
and  walk  about  upon  the  cloth. 

During  an  audience  with  the  sovereign  in 
Siam,  water  and  betel  are  served  ;  and,  as  the 
chamber  is  open,  birds  often  fly  in  and  out, 
and  alight  on  the  chandeliers. 

The  mandarins  of  Cochin-China  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  sit  upon  their  chairs  with  their 
bare  feet  drawn  under  them,  occasionally 
holding  a  fan  between  their  toes,  while  their 
hands  are  employed  either  in  stroking  their 
beards  or  wiping  their  faces  with  a  red  rag 
instead  of  a  pocket  handkerchief. 

In  the  Town  Hall  of  the  capital  of  Cochin- 
China,  diplomatic  clerks  may  be  seen  writing 
without  any  other  desk  than  the  floor  itself. 

The  noise  of  pupils  reciting  their  lessons 
in  a  Chinese  school  has  been  oddly  compared 
to  that  of  a  simmering  tea  kettle. 

Masters  and  Servants. — In  many  parts  of 
Spain,  (says  a  modern  traveller,)  servants  are 
accustomed  to  live  upon  the  most  familiar 
terms  with  their  masters,  and  the  waiters  at  cof¬ 
fee-houses  and  taverns  sit  down  by  the  side  of 
the  traveller,  and  enter  into  conversation  with 
him.  The  domestics  usually  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  their  masters,  and  not  unfrequently 
engross  the  whole  conversation.  When  a 
servant  at  an  inn  brings  up  the  traveller’s 
dinner  or  supper,  after  placing  the  dishes,  he 
frequently  takes  a  chair  by  his  side,  asks  him 
for  a  cigar,  which  he  begins  to  smoke ;  and, 
after  helping  himself  to  a  glass  of  .vine,  en¬ 
deavours  to  make  himself  comfortable  till  he 
is  disturbed.  W.  G.  C. 

Palaces. — The  royal  palace  at  Berlin  co¬ 
vers  an  area  of  232,320  square  feet,  French  ; 
the  Harem,  at  Constantinople,  260,100;  the 
Louvre,  275,625  ;  the  Royal  Palace,  at  Mu¬ 
nich,  291,600;  the  Caserta,  410,480;  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Vienna,  432,000  ;  the  Vati¬ 
can  and  Belvedere,  478,900.  W.  G.  C. 

Butterflies  in  Africa. —  Between  six  and 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  (says  a  recent 
traveller,)  we  continued  our  route  through 
woods  and  open  patches  of  ground ;  and 
at  eleven  in  the  forenoon  arrived  at  the 
borders  of  a  deep  glen,  of  the  most  wild,  ro¬ 
mantic,  and  picturesque  appearance,  inclosed 
and  overhung  on  all  sides  by  trees  of  amazing 
height  and  dimensions,  which  hid  it  in  deep 
shadow.  In  this  glen  were  an  incredible 
number  of  butterflies,  which  were  variegated 
by  the  most  brilliant  tints  and  colourings ; 
the  wings  of  some  were  of  a  shining  green, 
edged  and  sprinkled  with  gold ;  others  were 
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of  sky-blue  anil  silver ;  some  were  of  purple 
anil  gold,  blending  into  each  other ;  and  the 
wings  of  others  were  like  dark  velvet,  trim¬ 
med  and  braided  with  lace.  W.  G.  C. 

Punning. — In  the  reign  of  the  effeminate 
James  of  England,  that  king  of  punsters,  the 
art  of  punning  was  carried  to  so  great  an  ex¬ 
tent,  that  it  became  engrafted,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  original  language  of  the  country. 
Punning  was  used  under  all  circumstances — 
serious  as  well  as  trivial  matters  were  infected 
with  it.  This  vice,  as  some  will  consider  it, 
extended  itself  everywhere — the  terms  used 
in  the  deliverance  of  propositions  in  the  Par¬ 
liament  were  couched  in  punning.  James 
piqued  himself  highly  on  his  proficiency  in 
this  eccentricity,  and  therefore  all  his  subjects 
might,  with  immunity  attempt  puns,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  their  royal  master.  The  art  of  pun¬ 
ning  had,  indeed,  spread  to  so  dreadful  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  it  was  as  freely  used  in  the  court 
of  justice,  and  the  church  as  any  where  else. 
The  criminal,  when  condemned  to  death, 
received  his  sentence  in  a  mixture  of  gra¬ 
vity  and  puns ;  and  the  preacher,  the  more 
strongly,  perhaps,  to  impress  his  doctrine, 
played  on  the  words  as  he  went  along.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  a  sermon  from  the 
pulpit,  and  one  which  is  enough  to  show  the 
character  of  the  times.  It  is  a  string  of 
puns: — “  The  dial  shows  that  we  must  die 
all :  yet  nevertheless  ull  houses  are  turned 
into  ale  houses  :  our  cares  into  cates  ;  our  pa¬ 
radise  is  a  pair  o’  dice ;  our  marriage  a  merry 
age  ;  our  matrimony  a  matter  o'  money ; 
our  divines  have  become  dry  vines.  It  was 
not  so  in  the  days  of  No-ah,  Ah-no.” — G. 

A  gentleman,  on  being  asked  his  age  by  a 
lady,  replied,  “  It  is  what  you  do  in  every¬ 
thing.”  —  “  What  can  that  be  ?>’  —  “  XL.’ ’ 
(“  Excel)”  was  the  answer.  G. 

Light  of  the  The  clouds  obscure  a 

great  part  of  the  sun’s  light,  but  they  are  ne¬ 
ver  so  dense  as  to  obstruct  it  altogether.  The 
light  of  the  suu,  (says  a  recent  writer,)  when 
it  strikes  upon  the  particles  of  moisture  form¬ 
ing  the  clouds,  is  diffused  through  their  whole 
mass ;  therefore,  the  light  we  receive  on 
cloudy  days,  instead  of  coming  in  parallel 
rays  directly  from  the  sun,  is  diff  used  amoug 
the  vapours  in  the  air,  which  thus  becoming 
a  great  reservoir  of  light,  transmits  it  to  the 
earth  in  various  directions.  Even  on  the 
clearest  day,  a  great  portion  of  the  light 
from  the  sun  is  diff  used  by  the  vapours  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  this  diffusion  of  the  light, 
that  produces  the  bright  appearance  of  the 
sky.  Were  the  air  to  be  perfectly  transpa¬ 
rent,  the  sky  would  appear  almost  black,  the 
rays  of  light  being  invisible,  unless  they 
strike  directly  upon  the  eye,  and  were  there 
no  object  above  us  that  could  reflect  them,  no 
light  would  be  perceived;  and  the  sun  would 
appear  like  a  brilliant  orb  surrounded  by  the 


darkness  of  night.  In  a  fine,  dry  climate,  the 
sky  is  of  a  deeper  blue  than  in  this  country  ; 
and  at  the  top  of  high  mountains,  above  the 
misty  exhalations  of  the  earth,  the  sky  ap¬ 
pears  of  a  still  deeper  colour.  It  is  to  the 
diffusion  of  light,  by  the  vapours  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  twi¬ 
light.  In  a  perfectly  transparent  atmosphere, 
we  should  be  left  in  darkness  the  instant  the 
sun  was  set,  but  the  clouds  and  vapours  re¬ 
flect  the  sun's  diffused  light  long  after  it  is 
below  the  horizon,  and,  during  the  summer 
months,  spread  a  general  twili 
the  night. 

Minister  Three  PVills.  —  The  following 
anecdote  of  a  Chinese  minister  appeared,  a 
short  time  since,  in  the  Canton  Register  : — 
Under  the  reign  of  Shint  sung,  Wang-kwei 
continued  to  hold  the  place  of  premier  sixteen 
years.  He  was  esteemed  a  great  flatterer  in 
his  day,  and,  after  his  ilecth,  history  handed 
him  down  to  posterity  by  the  appellation  of 
Minister  Three  PVills.  When  going  to  an 
audience  of  the  emperor,  he  invariably  said  to 
his  colleagues,  “  We  will  take  his  majesty’s 
will.”  When  others  were  discussing  the 
merits  of  a  public  measure,  his  one  speech 
was,  “  We  will  sub?nit  to  his  majesty’s  will.” 
And,  after  retiring  from  the  imperial  pre¬ 
sence,  he  silenced  all  objections,  by  saying, 
u  We  have  got  his  majesty's  will.” — W.G.C. 

Order  of  the  Garter. — The  three  following 
distinguished  females  in  this  country  have  worn 
the  insignia  of  the  Garter,  namely ;  Lady 
Harcourt,  Lady  Gray,  and  Lady  Suffolk.  Lady 
Harcourt  was  daughter  of  Sir  John  Byron. 
She  married  Sir  Robert  Harcourt,  K  G.,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  At  Nuneham 
Courtenay,  Oxfordshire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Harcourt,  over  one  of  the  dressing-room 
doors  is  a  painting  of  her  ladyship  wearing 
the  Garter  on  her  arm.  On  her  tomb  at 
Stanton,  Harcourt,  Oxfordshire,  is  her  effigy 
wearing  the  Garter,  with  the  motto  on  the 
left  arm  above  the  elbow.  Lady  Gray  was 
daughter  of  John  Holland,  Earl  of  Hunting¬ 
don  and  Duke  of  Exeter.  She  married,  first, 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and, 
secondly,  Sir  John  Gray,  K.G.,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  Sir  John  Gray  was  afterwards 
Earl  of  Tankerville.  Her  tomb  was  in  St. 
Catherine’s  Church,  near  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Lady  Suffolk  was  daughter  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Chaucer.  She  married  William  de  la 
Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  Her  tomb,  with  her  effigy  wearing  the 
Garter  on  the  left  arm,  is  in  Ewlme  Church, 
Oxfordshire.  W.  G.  C. 
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ST.  LUKE’S  CHURCH,  LIVERPOOL 


Sr.  Luke's  is,  in  architectural  character,  en¬ 
titled  to  prior  rank  among  the  churches  of 
Liverpool,  erected  within  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  1 1 is  a  successfulspecimen  of  thePointed 
or  Pure  Gothic  style  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and,  though  not  strictly  of  the  Florid 
style,  considerable  enrichment  has  been  in¬ 
troduced,  both  externally  and  internally. 

The  first  stone  of  this  fine  structure  was 
laid  so  long  ago  as  April  9,  1811  ;  but,  ow¬ 
ing  to  unavoidable  delay,  the  building  was 
not  consecrated  until  January  12,  1831.  It 
is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Berry-street. 
“  The  tower  end,  viewed  from  the  top  of 
Bold-street,  has  a  particularly  fine  effect: 
it  is  symmetrical  and  lofty,  being  137  feet  in 
height ;  the  angles  have  octagonal  turrets, 
diminishing  above  the  first  cornice,  and 
finishing  at  their  extremes  with  embrasures. 
The  principal  entrance  is  approached  by  a 
lofty  flight  of  steps,  through  a  rich  and 
well-proportioned  doorway,  the  internal  arch 
springing  on  clustered  columns,  with  mould¬ 
ed  caps,  und  inclosed  in  a  continued  florid 
label,  surmounted  by  cap  and  finial.  The 
lower  sound  window  is  pointed,  and  of  three 
Vol.  xxxi.  2  E 


compartments,  the  labels  plain  moulded. 
The  clock  band  consists  of  a  centre  dial  of 
radiating  panels,  with  pointed  heads,  in¬ 
closed  in  a  margin,  each  panel  head  point¬ 
ing  to  a  square  block,  on  which  are  marked 
the  respective  hours ;  the  sides  are  enriched 
by  pointed  panels  in  two  lengths,  and  the 
whole  band  is  surrounded  horizontally  by 
two  bold  mouldings  and  a  cornice,  with  ro¬ 
settes.  The  belfry  window,  from  its  great 
height  and  beautiful  proportions,  is  perhaps 
the  most  effective  accessory  to  this  front. 
It  is  of  four  compartments,  with  rich  tra¬ 
cery  head,  and,  like  the  lower  window,  in 
two  Heights,  but  inclosed  in  a  continued 
florid  label,  and  finished  with  a  cap,  and  a 
bold  ahd  well-relieved  finial,  reaching  to  the 
lower  member  of  the  principal  cornice.  The 
turrets  are  perforated  at  certain  heights  by 
pointed  loop-holes,  with  rich  labels,  and  at 
the  sides  of  the  tower  are  entrances,  for  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  organ  galleries,  (fee.  From  the 
springing  of  the  belfry  window  upwards,  on 
each  face  of  the  tower,  also  on  turrets,  are 
tracery  panels  in  two  heights,  finishing  be¬ 
low  the  principal  cornice  with  quatre-foih 
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The  embrasures  between  the  turrets  are 
perforated  by  open  pointed  panels,  giving 
them  a  particularly  light  and  pleasing  effect. 
The  flanks  of  the  building  have  projectile 
buttresses,  surmounted  by  lofty  pinnacles, 
with  crockets  and  finials  ;  the  windows  are 
of  three  compartments  and  in  two  heights, 
with  tracery  heads  ;  the  mullionshave  small 
columns  on  their  external  face,  finishing  at 
the  springings  with  moulded  caps ;  the 
labels  to  these  windows  are  plain  moulded, 
and,  like  all  the  other  openings,  have  corbel 
heads  to  them.  Above  the  cornice  are 
moulded  embrasures. 

“  The  chancel*  is  extremely  rich,  and  the 
paneling  above  the  springings  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  the  projectile  buttresses,  and  pinna¬ 
cles,  together  with  its  beautiful,  open, 
quatre-foil  blocking,  and  octagonal-headed 
turrets,  with  their  rich  margins,  form  alto¬ 
gether  an  appropriately  elegant  finish  to  the 
flank  ;  the  east  window  is  particularly  beau¬ 
tiful.  A  raking  moulded  plinth  is  continued 
round  the  building. 

“  In  order  to  give  the  building  as  much 
appearance  of  altitude  as  possible,  inter¬ 
nally,  the  architect  has  judiciously  omitted 
side  galleries,  merely  retaining  accommoda¬ 
tion  at  the  west  end  for  organ  gallery  and 
choir  ;  consequently  the  effect  of  the  ceiling 
from  below  is  uninterrupted  by  any  lateral 
projection.  The  centre  ceiling  of  the  body 
of  the  church  is  very  rich,  consisting  of  four 
rows  of  tracery  panels,  divided  by  a  centre 
longitudinal  band,  and  relieved  by  open 
guiloches  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation. 
The  side  ceilings  are  groined,  and  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  band  filled  up  with  rich  foli¬ 
age,  drops,  and  open  bosses.  The  ceiling 
of  the  chancel  is  also  groined,  each  groin 
springing  from  florid  corbels,  or  brackets, 
engaged  in  the  side  walls,  and  similarly 
ventilated  by  open  tracery  guiloches.  A 
fine,  bold  arch,  with  moulded  architrave, 
divides  the  body  of  the  church  Irom  the 
chancel,  at  either  side  of  which  is  situated 
respectively,  the  pulpit,  clerk’s  desk,  &c., 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  view  of  the 
church  from  end  to  end.  The  total  admea¬ 
surement  of  the  church,  in  the  clear  of  the 
walls,  is  as  follows  : — body  90  feet  long  by 
65  feet  wide,  chancel  55  feet  long  by  30  feet 
wide  ;  the  lower  area  of  the  church,  in¬ 
cluding  the  chancel,  is  capable  of  accommo¬ 
dating  above  two  thousand  persons. 

“  This  Splendid  edifice  cost  ^£44,110,  and 
was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  from  designs,  and  under  the  super¬ 
intendence,  of  John  Foster,  Esq. 

“  The  windows  in  the  body  and  chancel 
of  the  church  are  ornamented  with  stained 
glass,  of  various  patterns,  and  the  armorial 
bearings  of  each  member  of  the  common 
council  have  their  respective  places.  These 

*  After  the  Beauchamp  chapel  at  Warwick,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  Decorated  style. 


brilliant  embellishments  were  executed  by 
Mr.  Lyon,  of  Liverpool.  The  area  of  the 
churchyard  is  inclosed  by  a  very  handsome 
iron  railing,  with  lofty  pinnacled  gate-piers. 
In  the  front  to  Bold-street  are  a  centre  and 
two  side  gates.’’ 

We  quote  these  details  from  Kay's  Stran¬ 
ger  in  Liverpool ,  (eleventh  edition,!  proba¬ 
bly  the  completes!,  as  well  as  the  cheapest, 
account  of  this  important  city. 

The  preceding  Cut,  as  well  as  the  inte¬ 
rior  view,  at  page  425,  have  been  reduced 
from  a  pair  of  effective  lithographs,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Lacy,  of  Bold-street. 


CALAIS.— III. 

In  going  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  the 
Church,  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
town,  we  pass  in  Rue  Zsotre  Dame,  Sect.  C., 
No.  48,  once  the  residence  of  Pigault  Le¬ 
brun,  the  French  Pindar.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  ( Notre  Dame,)  and 
consists  of  a  nave  and  four  aisles  ;  two  pa¬ 
rallel  with  the  nave  from  west  to  east,  and 
two  shorter  ones  at  right  angles  with  these, 
forming  a  cross  ;  while  at  the  east  end  is  a 
circular  chancel,  or  chapel,  surmounted  with 
a  dome.  Over  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  aisles,  supported  on  four  massive  pil¬ 
lars,  is  the  steeple,  on  the  top  of  which,  in 
time  of  war,  a  watchman  was  always  sta¬ 
tioned,  to  give  alarm  by  ringing  a  bell  in 
case  of  incursions  of  the  enemy.  On  a  fine 
day,  the  prospect  from  the  upper  gallery  of 
the  tower  is  delightful ;  comprising  the  town, 
the  fortifications,  the  Basse-ville,  the  straits, 
the  distant  vessels,  the  white  cliffs,  town, 
and  castle  of  Dover.  The  tower  was  origi¬ 
nally  intended  to  contain  a  set  of  eight  bells, 
but  there  are  now  only  four.  The  church 
contains  eleven  chapels,  (or  altars  in  re¬ 
cesses,)  several  paintings,  and  carved  statues 
of  St.  Francis,  and  St.  Paul  of  Padua.  The 
grand  altar  was  built  in  1628,  with  mate¬ 
rials  found  in  a  ship  wrecked  on  this  coast, 
on  its  passage  from  Geneva  to  Antwerp. 
The  workmanship  cost  20;000  livres,  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  at  the  above  period.  Above 
the  altar  is  a  painting  for  which  Vandyck 
received  1,600  livres.  The  organ,  which  is 
of  great  power  and  sweetness,  is  modern. 

The  church  was  built  by  the  English  ; 
and,  when  viewed  from  an  elevation,  the 
small,  round  towers  of  the  aisles  present  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  seen  in  the 
drafts  of  a  building  constructed  after  a  plan 
of  the  wool- staple  for  the  palace  ol  Henry 
VIII.,  at  his  meeting  with  Francis  I.,  a.d. 
1547-  The  length  of  the  church  is  323  feet; 
the  length  of  the  intersecting  aisles,  includ¬ 
ing  the  base  of  the  tower,  150  feet ;  and  the 
height  of  the  steeple  weathercock  210  feet. 
Sterne  describes  the  whole  building  as  being 
in  his  time,  “  more  fine  than  handsome 
but  these  epithets  might  now  change  places. 
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Adjoining  the  church  are  the  charity- 
schools,  originally  founded  in  1704;  the 
most  recent  addition  being  made  in  J823. 
On  the  north  side  is  the  town  cistern,  built 
in  1691,  which  receives  and  filters  water 
from  the  roofs  of  the  church  and  other 
buildings. 

Near  the  north  door  of  the  church  begins 
the  Rue  Eustache  de  St.  Pierre,  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  which  dwelt  the  il¬ 
lustrious  Eustache;  the  site  being  denoted 
by  a  marble  slab  let  into  the  wall. 

The  house,  Sect.  C.,  No.  44,  Rue  Notre 
Dame  is  marked  by  a  shell  thrown  from  an 
English  mortar,  on  board  a  fleet  in  the  roads, 
on  September  27,  1803.  The  consternation 
occasioned  by  these  bombardments,  which 
were  not  unfrequent  during  the  last  war, 
was  excessive.  In  such  cases,  the  females 
either  fled  to  the  cellars  of  the  houses,  un¬ 
der  floors  covered  with  mattresses,  or  they 
retreated  to  the  Basse-ville  till  the  hour  of 
low  water,  at  which  time  these  annoyances 
commonly  ceased  ;  whilst  the  military,  from 
the  high  part  of  the  rampart  walk,  (whereon 
now  stands  the  Royal  Column,)  and  other 
fortified  parts  of  the  town,  returned  the  sa¬ 
lute  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able. 
The  English  sail,  then  so  formidable,  is  now 
looked  for  with  pleasure  ;  and  the  tall  fri¬ 
gate  is  changed  for  the  far-ofl'-smoking 
ba  tea  u-du-  vap  eur. 

Between  Rue  des  Pretres  and  Rue  des 
Deux  Moulins  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  resi¬ 
dence  ot  the  Lord  D unford,  governor  of  Ca¬ 
lais  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  town 
to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  1557.  The  house 
was  near  the  end  next  Rue  Notre  Dame , 
and  the  premises  extended  nearly  to  the 
north  rampart.  It  was  given  to  Coligny, 
seignior  d’Andelot,  for  his  bravery  at  this 
siege,  and  remained  long  in  his  family. 

Near  the  centre  of  Rue  St.  Denis,  on  the 
west  side,  there  is  a  house,  Sect.  C.,  No.  114, 
which  plainly  bespeaks  itself  of  English  ori¬ 
gin.  Near  the  north  edge  of  the  facade,  at 
some  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  is  the 
following  distich  in  old  English  characters, 
wrought  with  red  bricks  :  — 

“  God  me  speed 
In  al  my  deed.” 

This  couplet  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  by 
a  Lord  Guildford,  whose  family,  had  been  ill- 
treated  in  England,  and  who,  having  deter¬ 
mined  never  to  return  thither,  built  or  rebuilt 
this  house,  with  the  high  tower  still  at 
tached  to  it ;  from  which,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  watching  the  distant  coast  of  his  native 
country. 

The  ancient  Wool-staple,  situated  at  the 
end  of  Rue  de  la  Prison,  is  now  called  the 
Cour  de  Guise,  from  its  being  given  by 
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Henry  II.  of  France  to  that  gallant  noble¬ 
man,  after  the  capture  of  Calais  from  the 
English,  January  7th,  1557-  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  built  by  letters  patent  from  Edward  III. 
of  England,  dated  February,  1389.  While 
in  the  Duke’s  family,  from  which  however 
it  wTas  bought  by  the  town  afterwards,  it 
had  the  privilege  of  being  exempt  from  all 
kind  ol  taxes.  It  was  in  this  building  that 
the  person  lived  who  founded  a  bell  dated 
1 463,  which  was  long  preserved  in  the  church 
belfry.  According  to  an  act  passed  by  Ed¬ 
ward  III.,  and  re-inforced  by  an  ordinance 
of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1532,  the  merchants  of 
Antwerp  and  others  were  obliged  to  come 
to  this  mart  or  staple,  as  it  was  then  deno¬ 
minated,  to  make  their  purchases  with  the 
English  ;  a  subject,  it  seems,  of  great  annoy¬ 
ance  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemings.  An  edifice 
of  wood  was  constructed  at  London,  after  the 
design  of  the  above  building,  and  brought 
hither,  among  other  preparations,  for  the 
famous  interview  of  the  Gold-cloth  field,* 
between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  It 
was  painted  so  as  to  represent  stone  work, 
nnd  its  front  elevation,  with  its  different 
ornaments,  is  still  seen  in  a  picture  pre¬ 
served  in  Windsor  Castle,  of  which  a  large 
plate  has  been  engraved,  and  the  impres¬ 
sions  accompanied  with  a  written  descrip¬ 
tion  by  Sir  Joseph  Aylofle,f  President  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1770-  The 
picture  is  said  to  be  from  the  pencil  of  Hans 
Holbein,  and  to  have  been  painted  by  the 
order  of  Henry  VIII. 

In  Rue  du  Hasard  is  situated  the  Mill  of 
Messrs.  Renard  and  Michaud,  so  conspicu¬ 
ously  seen  on  approaching  Calais.  The 
lower  part  of  this  building  contains  a  supe¬ 
rior  steam-engine  for  grinding  corn,  and  for 
some  other  purposes.  The  machinery  was 
cast  by  Messrs.  John  Hall  and  Sons,  of 
Dartford,  and  was  first  used  in  September, 
1818.  The  proprietors  of  this  valuable  ac¬ 
quisition,  conceiving  the  possibility  of  having 
a  wind-mill  placed  on  the  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  communicated  the  idea  to  a  Monsieur 
Nesseant,  who,  by  the  end  of  the  year  1822, 
completed  it  to  their  satisfaction.  In  the 
ancient  plans  of  this  place,  we  find  many 
wind-mills  in  or  near  the  town. 

The  Esplanade  is  situated  in  the  western 
part  of  the  town,  and  was  formed,  in  1561, 
by  the  Seignior  Gourdain,  governor  of  Ca¬ 
lais  at  that  time,  by  destroying  the  ancient 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  completing  the 

#  Champ  du  drop  d'or. 

f  Monsieur  Pigault- Maubaillarcq  Tias  now  iu  his 
possession  one  of  those  engravings  and  illustrations, 
presented  by  Sir  Joseph  himself  to  Monsieur  Pigault 
de  Lepinoy,  father  of  the  above  gentleman,  for  vari¬ 
ous  particulars  Monsieur  Pigault  de  Lepinoy  and  the 
Count  ol  Guines,  then  Ambassador  in  England,  had 
furnished  Sir  Joseph  with  on  this  subject,  with  many 
other  curious  documents  relative  to  this  place,  with 
which  he  very  politely  obliged  the  writer. 
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fortifications  of  the  citadel.  It  has  long 
been  regretted  that,  notwithstanding  the 
elaborate  researches  of  the  authors  of  the 
various  works  treating  on  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  this  town  and  its  environs, 
none  have  hitherto  been  able  to  give  any  just 
delineation  or  description  of  its  ancient 
boundaries.  Monsieur  C.  De  Rheims  hav¬ 
ing  ascertained  that  there  existed  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum  several  manuscript  charts  of 
this  coast,  communicated  his  discoveries  to 
the  authorities,  who,  in  consequence  there¬ 
of,  deputed  this  gentleman  and  Monsieur 
Dufai telle,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1829, 
to  visit  London,  for  the  purpose  of  examin¬ 
ing  these  manuscripts,  and  bringing  dupli¬ 
cates  of  whatever  might  be  found  relevant  to 
the  ancient  state  of  this  place  and  its  vici¬ 
nity.  No  fewer  than  four  large  plans  or 
views  were  found  in  a  perfect  state,  and  the 
remains  of  another  supposed  to  have  been 
partly  burnt.  Most  of  these  were  done  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  maybe  seen 
in  the  British  Museum,  MSS.  of  the  Cot¬ 
tonian  Library,  Augustus  I.,  Vol.  II.,  No. 70. 
Copies  of  them  are  kept,  for  the  inspection 
of  the  public,  in  the  town  Library  of  Calais. 
By  these  may  be  traced  the  long-lost  forms, 
limits,  and  names,  of  not  only  the  ancient 
town  of  Calais,  its  castle,  and  the  once  forti¬ 
fied  Ham  and  Guines,  but  also  of  many  forts 
and  bulwarks  long  since  levelled  and  forgot¬ 
ten. 

The  hotels  of  Calais,  as  the  reader,  doubt¬ 
less  knows,  are  numerous ;  but  a  few  of 
them  possess  some  historical  and  other  in¬ 
terest.  Messe  Meurice’s  Hotel  occupies  the 
site  of  a  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns,  along 
the  aisle  of  which  now  stand  carriages  for 
sale  or  hire.  Dessin’s  hotel  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  world  for  its  extent  and  con¬ 
venience,  as  well  as  for  many  illustrious  tra¬ 
vellers  sojourning  here.  It  is  now  kept  by 
M.  Dessin,  grandson  to  the  M.  Dessin  of 
Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey ;  here  are 
chambres  de  Sterne  et  Sir  J Valter  Scott; 
for  the  latter  slept  here,  in  1827,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Paris  to  collect  materials  for  the 
Life  of  Napoleon.  The  Calais  theatre,  by 
the  way,  is  an  appendage  of  this  hotel,  and 
was  built  by  the  Dessin  family  in  1775. 
The  Hotel  Royal  is  the  mansion  built  by  the 
noted  Duchess  of  Kingston,  who,  as  the  fas¬ 
cinating  Miss  Chudleigh,  so  long  interested 
the  public  by  her  wit  and  beauty.  During 
the  Revolution,  these  premises  became  a  sort 
of  depot  for  confiscated  goods  ;  and  on  the 
door  of  one  of  the  rooms  is  still  to  be  traced, 
under  a  coating  of  paint,  that  emphatic  line, 
“  Vive  la  Nation  !”  which  produced  such 
a  magic  effect  on  the  destinies  of  Europe. 
The  hotel  contains  many  magnificent  sa¬ 
lons,  in  which  we  have  mote  than  once  been 
almost  perplexed  with  the  commingled  asso¬ 
ciations  of  love,  intrigue,  war,  and  beauty, 
which  haunt  the  place.  The  upper  story  of 


the  mansion,  with  its  spacious  billiard-room* 
and  charming  prospect  over  the  straits,  will, 
however,  chase  away  any  feeling  of  ennui , 
as  will  also  the  well-appointed  cuisine  and 
cellar  of  the  hotel. 

The  garden  belonging  to  this  mansion  was 
adopted  for  the  town  cemetery  in  1800,  in¬ 
stead  of  that  surrounding  the  church.  Here, 
without  a  stone  to  denote  her  grave,  lie  the 
remains  of  the  unfortunate  Emma,  Lady 
Hamilton,  the  chere  amie  of  the  hero  of 
Trafralgar :  she  died  in  the  Rue  Francaise, 
No.  106,  on  January  15,  1815,  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  her  age.  The  present  burial- 
ground  near  the  Quatre- Coins ,  was  adopted 
in  1816. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  town  is  a 
small  turret,  which  was  built  in  1793,  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Touissant,  who  is  said 
to  have  introduced  circular  windows  for  the 
purpose  of  making  signals  and  giving  direc¬ 
tions  to  his  friends  at  sea.  The  wealth, 
however,  acquired  by  this  means  was  not 
very  peaceably  enjoyed  :  he  was  envied  by  his 
less  fortunate  neighbours,  and  accused  of  in¬ 
telligence  with  those  of  more  power  than 
mere  defrauders  of  the  revenue  ;  and  being 
arrested  by  the  municipal  assembly,  called  le 
Club,  then  held  in  Rue  de  la  Cloche ,  oppo¬ 
site  the  end  of  Rue  du  Soleil,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  1795. 


A  LEGEND  OP  THE  SEVEN  TOWERS. 

By  Miss  Pardoe. 

On  the  declaration  of  war  with  Russia  made 
by  the  Turks  in  1786,  Baron  Bulhakoff, 
the  Russian  minister,  despite  his  representa¬ 
tion  that  the  imprisonment  of  the  Muscovite 
ambassadors  on  such  occasions  had  been 
abolished  by  treaty,  was,  nevertheless,  sent 
to  the  Seven  Towers  by  order  of  Codza 
Youssouf  Pasha,  the  grand  vizier,  with  the 
assurance  that  treaties  were  very  good 
things  in  time  of  peace,  but  mere  waste- 
paper  in  the  event  of  war.  The  discomfited 
ambassador  was,  however,  treated  with 
great  civility,  and  was  even  permited  to 
select  such  members  of  the  legation  ns  he 
desired  should  bear  him  company  during  his 
captivity  ;  strict  orders  being  given  to  the 
commandant  of  the  castle  to  accede  to  every 
request  of  his  prisoner  which  did  not  tend 
to  compromise  his  safety  ;  and  upon  his 
complaining  of  the  accommodations  of  the 
tower,  he  was  moreover  permitted  to  erect 
a  kiosk  on  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  whence 
he  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  and  its  glittering  islands,  and  to 
construct  a  spacious  and  handsome  apart¬ 
ment  within  the  tower  itself. 

The  commandant  was  lodged  beneath  the 
same  roof  as  his  prisoner.  He  had  an  only 
daughter,  so  young,  and  so  lovely,  that  she 
might  have  taken  her  stand  between  the 
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two  houri  who  wait  at  the  portal  of  Para¬ 
dise  to  beckon  the  faithful  across  its  thres¬ 
hold,  without  seeming  less  beautiful  than 
they.  Fifteen  springs  had  with  their  deli¬ 
cate  breathings  opened  the  petals  of  the 
roses  since  the  birth  of  llechedi  Hanoum, 
and  she  had  far  outbloomed  the  brightest 
blossoms  of  the  fairest  of  seasons.  Her 
voice,  when  it  was  poured  forth  in  song, 
came  through  the  lattices  of  her  casement 
like  the  tones  of  a  distant  mandolin  sweeping 
over  the  waters  of  the  still  sea — when  you 
looked  upon  her,  it  was  as  though  you  looked 
upon  a  rose  ;  and  when  you  listened,  you 
seemed  to  listen  to  the  nightingale. 

Rechedi  Hanoum  had  never  yet  poured 
the  scented  sherbet  in  the  garden  of  flowers. 
Her  young  heart  was  as  free  as  the  breeze 
that  came  to  her  brow  from  the  blue  bosom 
of  the  Propontis  ;  and  when  she  heard  that 
a  Muscovite  Giaour  was  about  to  become  an 
inmate  of  the  Tower,  she  only  trembled, 
for  she  knew  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  her 
country. 

Terror  was,  however,  soon  succeeded  by 
curiosity.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  com¬ 
pulsory  domestication  of  the  ambassador  at 
the  Seven  Towers,  his  kiosk  was  completed; 
and  from  her  closed  casements  the  young 
Hanoum  could  see  all  that  passed  in  the 
vast  apartment  of  the  prisoner. 

Her  first  glance  at  the  dreaded  infidel  was 
transient ;  but  soon  she  took  another,  and 
a  longer  look  ;  and  curiosity  was,  in  its 
turn,  succeeded  by  sympathy.  The  Russian 
risoner  was  the  handsomest  man  on  whom 
er  eyes  had  ever  rqsted,  and  it  was  not  thus 
that  she  had  pictured  to  herself  the  dreaded 
Muscovite.  He  was  unhappy,  too  ;  for  in 
his  solitary  moments  he  paced  the  floor  with 
hurried  and  unequal  steps,  like  one  who  is 
grappling  with  some  painful  memory  ;  and 
at  times  sat  sadly,  with  his  head  pillowed  on 
his  hand,  and  his  fingers  wreathed  amid  the 
wavy  hair  which  encircled  his  brow,  looking 
so  mournful,  and,  above  all,  so  fascinating, 
that  the  fair  Rechedi  at  last  began  to  weep 
as  she  clung  to  her  lattice,  with  her  gaze 
rivetted  upon  him  ;  and  to  find  more  hap¬ 
piness  in  those  tears,  than  in  all  the  simple 
pleasures  that  had  hitherto  formed  the  charm 
of  her  existence. 

Little  did  the  young  Hanoum  suspect  that 
she  loved  the  Giaour.  She  never  dreamed 
of  passion  ;  but,  with  all  the  generous 
anxiety  of  innocence,  unconscious  that  a 
warmer  feeling  than  that  of  mere  pity  urged 
her  to  the  effort,  she  began  to  muse  upon 
the  means  of  diminishing  the  irksomeness 
of  a  captivity  which  she  was  incapable  of 
terminating.  The  first,  the  most  natural 
impulse,  led  her  to  sweep  her  hands  across 
the  chords  of  her  zebeck ;  and,  as  she 
remarked  the  start  of  agreeable  surprise 
with  which  the  sound  was  greeted  by  the 
courtly  prisoner,  her  young  heart  bounded 


with  joy,  and  the  wild  song  gushed  forth  in 
a  burst  of  sweetness  which  chained  the 
attention  of  the  captive,  and  afforded  to  the 
delighted  girl  the  opportunity  of  a  long, 
long  look,  that  more  than  repaid  her  for  her 
minstrelsy. 

During  the  evening,  she  watched  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  a  repetition  of  her  song  would 
be  expected — and  she  did  not  watch  in  vain; 
for,  more  than  once  the  Russian  noble  leant 
from  his  casement,  and  seemed  to  listen  ; 
but  he  came  not  there  alone ;  one  of  his 
companions  in  captivity  was  beside  him  ; 
and  Rechedi  Hanoum,  although  she  guessed 
not  wherefore,  had  suddenly  become  jealous 
of  her  minstrelsy,  and  would  not  exhibit  it 
before  a  third  person. 

On  the  morrow,  an  equally  graceful 
and  equally  successful  effort  whiled  the 
prisoner  for  a  time  from  his  sorrows.  A 
cluster  of  roses,  woven  together  with  a  tress 
of  bright,  dark  hair,  was  flung  from  the 
casement  of  the  young  beauty,  at  a  moment 
when  the  back  of  the  stranger  was  turned 
towards  her.  It  fell  at  his  feet,  and  was 
secured  and  pressed  to  his  lips  with  a  res¬ 
pectful  courtesy,  that  quickened  the  pulses 
of  the  donor  ;  but  not  a  glimpse  of  the  fair 
girl  accompanied  the  gift ;  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  baron  had  suspected  wherefore 
— for  ere  long  he  was  alone  in  his  apart¬ 
ment  ;  and,  when  he  had  dismissed  his  at¬ 
tendants,  he  once  more  advanced  to  the 
window,  and  glanced  anxiously  towards  the 
jealous  lattices  by  which  it  was  overlooked. 

There  was  a  slight  motion  perceptible 
behind  the  screen;  a  white  hand  waved  a 
greeting  ;  and  the  imprisoned  noble  bent 
forward  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  its  fair 
owner.  For  a  moment  Rechedi  Hanoum 
stood  motionless,  terrified  at  the  excess  of 
her  own  temerity ;  but  there  was  a  more 
powerful  feeling  at  heart  than  fear  ;  and,  in 
the  next,  she  forced  away  her  prison-bars 
for  an  instant,  and,  with  the  tell-tale  hand 
pressed  upon  her  bosom,  stood  revealed  to 
her  enraptured  neighbour. 

From  that  day  the  young  beauty  allowed 
herself  to  betray  to  the  captive  her  interest 
in  his  sorrows — she  did  more :  she  admitted 
that  she  shared  them  ;  and  ere  long  there 
was  not  an  hour  throughout  the  day  in 
which  the  thoughts  of  Rechedi  Hanoum 
were  not  dwelling  on  the  handsome  pri¬ 
soner. 

Thus  were  things  situated  during  two 
long  years,  when  the  death  of  the  reigning 
sultan,  at  the  termination  of  that  period, 
induced  the  ambassadors  of  England  and 
France  to  demand  from  his  successor,  Selim 
the  Third,  the  liberty  of  the  Russian  minis¬ 
ter.  The  request  was  refused  for  the  war 
was  not  yet  terminated  ;  and  the  new  sove¬ 
reign  required  no  better  pretext  for  disre^ 
garding  the  representations  of  the  European 
ambassadors,  than  the  continuation  of  has- 
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tilities  between  the  two  countries.  Hut 
Selim  had  other  and  move  secret  reasons 
for  thus  peremptorily  negativing  their 
prayer;  and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  suite,  that 
they  did  not  arise  from  personal  dislike  to 
the  captive  Muscovite. 

Like  Haroun  Alraschid,  of  Arabian  me¬ 
mory,  the  new  sultan,  during  the  first  weeks 
of  bis  reign,  amused  himself  by  nocturnal 
wanderings  about  the  streets  of  the  city  in 
disguise,  attended  by  the  subsequently 
famous  Hussein,  his  first  and  favourite 
body-page  ;  and,  immediately  that  he  had 
refused  compliance  with  the  demand  of  the 
ambassadors,  he  resolved  on  paying  an  in¬ 
cognito  visit  to  his  prisoner  at  the  Seven 
Towers.  As  soon  as  twilight  had  fallen, 
like  a  mantle,  over  the  gilded  glories  of 
Stamboul,  he  accordingly  set  forth ;  and, 
having  discovered  himself  to  the  comman¬ 
dant,  and  enjoined  him  to  secresy,  he  entered 
the  ante- chamber  of  the  baron,  where  he 
found  one  of  his  suite,  to  whom  he  expressed 
his  desire  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
captive  ambassador. 

The  individual  to  whom  the  sultan  had 
addressed  himself,  recognised  him  at  once ; 
but,  without  betraying  that  he  did  so,  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  expressing  his  regret 
that  he  was  unable  to  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quest  of  his  visiter,  the  orders  of  the  sultan 
being  peremptory,  that  the  baron  should 
hold  no  intercourse  with  any  one  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  fortress. 

On  receiving  this  answer,  Selim  replied, 
gaily,  that  the  Sultan  need  never  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  circumstance  :  and  that,  being 
a  near  relation  of  the  commandant,  and 
having  obtained  his  permission  to  have  a 
few  minutes’  conversation  with  the  prisoner 
he  trusted  that  he  should  not  encounter  any 
obstacle,  either  on  the  part  of  the  baron 
himself,  or  on  that  of  his  friends. 

The  dragoman,  with  affected  reluctance, 
quitted  the  room,  to  ascertain  as  he  asserted, 
the  determination  of  his  excellency,  but,  in 
reality,  to  inform  him  of  the  imperial  mas¬ 
querade  ;  and  in  five  minutes  more,  the  dis¬ 
guised  sultan  and  his  favourite  were  ushered 
into  the  apartment  of  the  ambassador. 

After  some  inconsequent  conversation,  Se¬ 
lim  inquired  how  the  baron  had  contrived  to 
divert  the  weary  hours  of  his  captivity;  and 
was  answered,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
lighten  them  by  books,  and  by  gazing  out 
upon  the  Sea  of  Marmora  from  his  kiosk. 
Bulhakoff  sighed  as  he  made  the  reply,  and 
remembered  how  much  more  they  had  been 
brightened  by  the  affection  of  the  fair  Re- 
chedi  Hanoum ;  and  he  almost  felt  as 
though  he  were  an  ingrate,  that  he  did  not 
add  her  smiles  and  her  solicitude  to  the  list 
of  his  prison-blessings. 

“  The  same  volume  and  the  same  kiosk 
cannot  please  for  ever;”  said  the  sultan  with 
a  smile ;  “  and  you  would  not,  doubtlessly,  be 


sorry  to  exchange  your  books  against  the 
conversation  of  your  fellow-men  ;  nor  your 
view  of  the  blue  Propontis  for  one  more 
novel.  A  prison  is  but  a  prison  at  the  best, 
even  though  you  may  be  locked  up  with  all 
the  courtesy  in  the  world.  But  your  cap¬ 
tivity  is  not  likely  to  endure  much  longer. 
Shekiour  Jillah  ! — Praise  be  to  God — I  am 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  sultan’s  fa¬ 
vourite  ;  and  I  know  that  had  not  the  med¬ 
dling  ministers  of  England  and  France 
sought  to  drive  the  new  sovereign  into  an 
act  of  justice,  which  he  had  resolved  to  per¬ 
form  from  inclination,  you  would  have  been 
ere  this,  at  liberty.  Do  not,  therefore,  be 
induced  to  lend  yourself  or  your  countenance 
to  any  intrigue  that  they  may  make  to  libe¬ 
rate  you,  and  which  will  only  tend  to  exas¬ 
perate  his  highness  ;  but  wait  patiently  for 
another  month,  and  at  its  expiration  you 
will  be  set  free,  and  restored  to  your 
country.” 

“  I  trust  that  you  may  prove  a  true  pro¬ 
phet — ’’  said  the  baron  ;  and  his  visiters 
shortly  afterwards  departed. 

The  days  wore  on  ;  the  month  was  almost 
at  an  end,  and  yet  the  captive  noble  had 
never  ventured  to  breathe  to  the  fair  girl 
who  loved  him,  the  probability  of  his  libera¬ 
tion.  He  shrank  from  the  task  almost  with 
trembling,  for  he  felt  that  even  to  him  the 
parting  would  be  a  bitter  one — even  to  him, 
although  he  was  about  to  recover  liberty, 
and  country,  and  friends.  What,  then, 
would  it  be  to  her?  to  u  his  caged  bird,’’ 
as  he  had  often  fondly  called  her — who 
knew  no  joy  save  in  his  presence-~no  liberty 
save  that  of  loving  him  !  As  the  twilight 
fell  sadly  over  the  sea,  and  the  tall  trees  of 
the  prison  garden  grew  dark  and  gloomy  in 
the  sinking  light,  he  remembered  how 
ardently  they  had  both  watched  for  that  still 
hour,  soon  to  be  one  of  tenfold  bitterness  to 
the  forsaken  Rechedi  Hanoum ;  and  there 
were  moments  in  which  he  almost  wished 
that  she  had  never  loved  him. 

But  the  hour  of  trial  came  at  last.  Selim 
had  redeemed  his  word,  and  Bulhakoff  was 
free.  His  companions  in  captivity  would 
fain  have  quitted  the  fortress  within  the 
hour  ;  but  the  liberated  prisoner  lingered. 
He  gave  no  reason  for  his  delay;  he  offered 
no  explanation  of  his  motives  ;  he  simply 
announced  his  resolution  not  to  quit  the 
tower  until  the  morrow  ;  and  then  he  shut 
himself  into  his  chamber,  and  passed  there 
several  of  the  most  bitter  hours  of  his  cap¬ 
tivity. 

Once  more  twilight  lay  long  upon  the 
waters — the  time  of  the  tryst  was  come — 
the  last  which  the  beautiful  young  Hanoum 
was  ever  to  keep  with  her  lover.  She  had 
long  forgotten  the  possibility  of  his  libera¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  she  stole  from  her  chamber 
to  the  shadow  of  the  tall  cypresses  that  had 
so  often  witnessed  their  meeting,  her  heart 
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bounded  like  her  step.  But  no  fond  smile 
welcomed  her  coming — no  reproach,  more 
dear  than  praise,  murmured  against  her 
hardiness— Bulhakoff  was  leaning  his  head 
against  the  tree  beside  which  he  stood,  and 
the  young  beauty  had  clasped  within  her 
own  the  chill  and  listless  hand  that  hung  at 
his  side,  ere  with  a  painful  start  he  awakened 
from  his  reverie. 

The  interview  was  short ;  but  brief  as 
was  its  duration  it  had  taught  the  wretched 
girl  that  for  her  there  was  no  future  save 
one  of  misery.  She  did  not  weep— her 
burning  eye-balls  were  too  hot  for  tears. 
She  could  not  weep,  for  the  drops  of  anguish 
would  have  dimmed  the  image  of  him  whom 
she  had  loved,  and  was  about  to  lose.  She 
made  no  reply  to  the  withering  tidings  he 
had  brought,  for  what  had  words  to  do  with 
such  a  grief  as  hers  ?  She  was  like  one  who 
dreamt  a  fearful  dream  ;  and  when  she 
turned  away  to  regain  her  chamber,  she 
walked  with  a  firm  step,  for  her  heart  was 
broken ;  and  she  had  nothing  now  left  to  do 
but  to  veil  from  her  lover  the  extent  of  her 
own  anguish,  lest  she  should  add  to  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  his. 

The  morrow  came.  The  baron  turned  a 
long,  soul- centred  look  towards  the  lattices 
of  his  young  love,  and  quitted  her  for  ever; 
and,  ere  many  weeks  were  spent,  the  same 
group  of  cypresses  which  had  overshadowed 
the  trysting-place  of  Rechedi  Hanoum 
gloomed  above  her  grave. 

of  23tgcobUT>. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOVELTIES. 

(Selected  from  the  Railway  Magazine.') 

Steaming  Across  the  Atlantic.  —  This 
great  problem  has  been  solved,  and  in  a 
manner  that  leaves  no  doubt  of  a  steam  com¬ 
munication  being  able  to  be  maintained  with 
America  under  all  circumstances.  The  Si¬ 
rius  of  London,  and  the  Great  Western  of 
Bristol,  have  had  the  honour  of  first  accom¬ 
plishing  this  great  object,  and  nearly  simul¬ 
taneously. — The  Sirius  left  Cork,  April  4th, 
and  reached  New  York  the  23rd,  having  ac¬ 
complished  the  voyage  in  19  days.  She  en¬ 
countered  some  severe  gales  ;  her  average 
rate  was  8%  miles  per  hour;  writh  wind  fair, 
12 ;  in  moderate  weather,  10.  Out  of  453 
tons  of  coal,  she  consumed  431,  and  43  bar¬ 
rels  of  resin,  which  was  mixed  with  coal- 
ashes.  Her  tonnage  is  700,  and  engines  320 
horse-power.  On  her  return,  she  left  New 
York  May  1st,  and  arrived  at  Falmouth  May 
19th,  in  18  days.  The  winds  were  generally 
against  her,  and  rough.  Her  daily  rates  of 
sailing  were:— 153,  193,  155,  90,  106,  131, 
158,  ISO,  225,220,  176,  156,  172,  181,  182, 
200,  227,  119  miles  to  Scilly.  The  Captain 
says,  had  he  had  good  coals,  he  could  have 
reached  home  three  days  earlier.  New  York 


to  Cork  is  3,300  miles ;  to  Falmouth,  3,400. 
— The  Great  Western  left  Bristol  April  8th, 
and  reached  New  York  the  24th,  having 
been  fil  teen  days  and  five  hours  in  her  outward 
voyage.  Her  daily  rates  were  : — 240,  213, 
206,  231,  212,  218,  241,  243,  185,  169,  206, 
183,  192,  198,  230  miles,  and  50  to  harbour, 
making  a  total  distance  of  3,223  miles.  Out 
ol  600  tons  ol  coals,  she  used  only  450,  hav¬ 
ing  used  no  resin,  and  steamed  all  the  way. 
Her  mean  daily  rate  was  215  miles,  and 
hourly  9,  with  unfavourable  weather,  and 
strong  head-winds;  Reducing  to  the  same 
distance,  she  beat  the  Sirius  by  four  days 
and  a  quarter.  She  left  New  York  on  her 
return  May  7th,  and  reached  King's  Road 
the  22nd,  at  10  a.  m.  Her  tonnage  is  1 ,340, 
with  450  horse-power  engines.  It  has  been 
computed,  that  two  barrels  of  resin  are  equal 
to  one  ton  of  coals  ;  and  thence  that,  at  the 
same  expense  of  fuel,  the  Great  Western 
has  performed  nearly  double  the  work  of 
the  Sirius.—  The  Great  western  consumed, 
as  given  us  by  a  friend,  near  thirty-three 
tons  of  coal  per  diem  in  her  outward  trip, 
which  was  fifteen  days,  and  twenty-seven  in 
her  homeward,  which  was  fourteen  and  a 
half. — T  oo  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
the  spirited  proprietors  of  these  vessels, 
whose  names,  and  all  those  connected  with 
the  great  performance,  will  be  handed  down 
to  posterity  with  honour.  The  palm,  how¬ 
ever,  of  superiority  is  due  decidedly  to  the 
enterprising  genius  of  Bristol.  Not  only  is 
the  Great  Western  every  way  a  superior  ves¬ 
sel  to  the  Sirius,  whether  we  regard  her  ton¬ 
nage  or  her  sailing,  but  she  is  far  more  eco¬ 
nomical  in  the  work  that  she  does. 

Thames  Tunnel. — Mr.  Brunei  has  given 
an  account  of  the  new  poling  boards  which 
he  is  employing  for  the  effectual  protection 
of  the  shield  at  the  Tunnel.  These  consti¬ 
tute  a  system  of  panelling,  of  which  every 
one,  though  it  can  be  easily  moved,  is  se¬ 
cured  to  its  neighbour.  Thus  the  boards 
cannot  be  displaced,  and  a  most  efficient 
auxiliary  is  provided  against  the  loose  por¬ 
tions  of  ground  in  fronf  of  the  shield.  The 
application  of  these  appears  to  have  added 
every  thing  that  was  wanted  to  render  the 
shield  a  perfect  protection  in  all  operations 
of  a  nature  similar  to  those  which  are  now 
going  on  at  the  Tunnel. 

Asphaltic  Mastic. — The  asphaltic  mastic 
is  obtained  from  Pyrmont,  near  Seyssell, 
and  brought  down  the  Rhone :  it  is  a  com¬ 
pound  ot  a  carbonate  ot  lime  and  mineral 
pitch.  Alter  being  roasted  on  an  iron-plate 
it  falls  to  powder,  or  may  be  readily  pounded. 
By  roasting,  it  loses  about  one-fortieth  of  its 
weight.  It  is  composed  of  nearly  pure  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  with  about  nine  or  ten  per 
cent,  of  bitumen.— When  in  a  state  of  pow¬ 
der,  it  is  mixed  with  about  seven  per  cent, 
ol  a  bitumen,  or  mineral  pitch,  lound  near 
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the  same  spot.  This  bitumen‘'appears  to 
give  ductility  to  the  mastic.  The  addition 
of  only  one  per  cent,  of  sulphur  makes  it 
exceedingly  brittle.  The  powdered  asphal¬ 
tic  is  added  to  the  bitumen  when  in  .  a  melt¬ 
ing  state  ;  also  a  quantity  of  clean  gravel, 
to  give  it  a  proper  consistency  for  pouring  it 
into  moulds.  YVhen  laid  down  for  pavement, 
small  stones  are  sifted  on,  and  this  sifting  is 
not  observed  to  wear  off.  The  mass  is  par¬ 
tially  elastic,  and  Mr.  Simms  has  seen  a 
case  in  which  a  wall,  having  fallen  away,  the 
asphaltic  stretched,  and  did  not  crack.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  species  of  mineral 
leather.  The  sun  and  rain  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  effect  upon  it ;  it  answers  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  for  the  floors  of  the  abbattoirs  of 
the  barracks,  and  keeps  the  vermin  down  ; 
and  is  uninjured  by  the  kicking  of  the  horses’ 
feet.  It  may  be  laid  down  from  eight- pence 
to  nine-pence  per  square  foot. 

Astronomy _ Sir  John  Herschel  has  re¬ 

turned,  after  near  four  years’  sojourn  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  observe  the  accu¬ 
rate  positions  of  the  stars  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  It  is  said  he  has  brought  home 
with  him  a  large  mass  of  valuable  astrono¬ 
mical  and  other  observations,  which  will 
shortly  be  arranged  and  published. 


RAILWAYS. 

(From  the  Same.') 

Brighton  Railway. — The  Dictrict  Com¬ 
mittees  are  now  inspecting  the  line  in  every 
part,  and  the  Company  are  getting  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  land  as  last  as  possible.  Between 
Brighton  and  Shoreham,  the  land  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  obtained  ;  the  works  on  this  part 
will  be  commenced  forthwith  ;  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  this  portion  will  be  completed  and  in 
work  in  twelve  months.  We  are  glad  to 
observe  that  the  Directors  have  advertis¬ 
ed  for  contracts  to  complete  eight  or  ten 
miles  in  continuation  of  the  Croydon  line, 
so  that  travellers  to  Brighton  may  take 
advantage  of  railway  conveyance  for  nearly 
half  the  distance.  The  South  Eastern  line 
should  be  also  commenced  at  once  in  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  Merstham  point,  which  would 
in  such  case  aid  and  assist  the  revenues  of 
the  Brighton  as  well  as  the  Croydon  and 
Greenwich  Railways. 

Great  Western  Railway. — This  splendid 
line  was  opened  to  Maidenhead  on  Monday, 
June  4th.  To  Reading  and  Didcot  it  will 
be  opened  next  spring,  and  between  Bath 
and  Bristol  at  the  same  time.  Every  precau¬ 
tion  is  taken  to  ensure  regularity  and  punc¬ 
tuality.  as  far  as  plenty  of  power  will  do  it. 
Nine  engines  are  now  ready  for  working  this 
first  part,  that  is  at  least  double  the  number 
which  is  needful.  The  present  intermediate 
stations  are  to  be  at  Ealing,  West  Drayton, 
and  Langley  Marsh. 

Northern  and  Eastern  Railway. — The 


works  from  Tottenham-mills  northward  are 
proceeding  rapidly.  Five  miles  are  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  Tottenham  end,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  Broxbourne  will  be  ready  in  the 
autumn.  Active  preparations  are  in  pro¬ 
gress  beyond  Broxbourne  to  Bishop  Stcrt- 
ford.  Instead  of  proceeding  by  the  expen¬ 
sive  route  to  Islington,  a  line  is  to  be  carried 
from  Tottenham-mills  road  to  unite  with 
the  Blackwall  line,  and  bring  the  terminus 
to  Fenchurch-street.  It  is  computed  that 
400,000/.  at  least  will  be  saved  by  this 
means,  as  well  as  the  tunnel  avoided  at 
Clapton  hill.  This  junction  line,  which  is 
computed  to  cost  120,000/.,  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  less  time  than  the  extension  could 
to  Islington.  The  terminus  will  thus  bo 
brought  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  near 
London  Bridge,  where  steam-boats  are  ply¬ 
ing  to  the  west,  we  believe,  every  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  eastwards  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Railway  Accidents. — By  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Moss  before  the  House  of  Commons* 
it  has  been  shown,  that  of  3,300,000  persons 
carried  thirty  miles,  and  during  a  period  of 
some  years,  only  two  fatal  accidents  to  pas¬ 
sengers  had  occurred,  one  of  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  fog  just  after  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  and  the 
other  by  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  en¬ 
gine-man.  What  will  the  advocates  for  stage¬ 
coach  safety  say  to  this  ?  With  an  equal 
number  of  persons,  will  this  make  one  per 
cent,  of  the  accidents  by  stage-coaches  ? 

Railway  in  Holland. — A  decree  of  the 
30lh  of  April  directs  a  railway  to  be  made 
from  Amsterdam  to  Arnheim  by  Utrecht,  to 
be  prolonged,  in  case  of  need,  from  Utrecht 
to  Rotterdam,  and  from  Arnheim  to  Prussia. 
Loans  to  the  amount  of  18,000,000  of  florins, 
or  1 ,400,000/.,  at  4 per  pent.,  to  be  con¬ 
tracted  for  to  meet  the  expense.  This  rail¬ 
road,  if  the  subscriptions  fall  short,  is  to  be 
executed  at  the  private  expense  of  the 
king. 

Southampton  Railway. — On  the  12th  ult., 
the  Directors,  accompanied  by  several  noble¬ 
men  and  members  of  Parliament,  made  an 
experimental  trip  on  this  grand  southern 
trunk  line  as  far  as  Woking-common,  2 3%, 
miles  from  Nine  Elms,  and  were  subse¬ 
quently  joined  at  dinner  by  the  Duke  of 
Sussex.  The  trip  was  exceedingly  gratify¬ 
ing  and  successful.  A  very  high  velocity 
was  attained,  and  preserved  nearly  the  whole 
way.  On  the  19th,  a  second  experimental 
trip  was  made  by  the  Directors,  and  near 
400  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  the  same  place, 
preparatory  to  the  public  opening  of  the 
line  on  Monday,  the  21st.  The  company 
were  taken  in  two  separate  trains  of  ten  and 
nine  carriages.  At  this  time  there  was  a 
brisk  head  wind  against  the  trains  in  their 
outward  trip,  the  effects  of  which  were  not 
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interior  ok  st.  i.uke’s  church,  LIVERPOOL.  (See  page  418.) 


diminished  by  several  gentlemen  taking  their 
stations  on  the  tops  of  the  carriages.  Hence 
the  train  in  which  we  were  did  not,  in  any 
instance  outwards,  exceed  twenty  miles  an 
hour;  but  in  our  return  the  velocity  must 
frequently  have  been  near  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  load  we 
had.  No  expense  appears  to  have  been 
spared  in  procuring  the  best  engines,  and 
in  making  the  carriages  neat  and  comfort¬ 
able,  and  even  elegant.  They  are  chiefly 
on  the  plan  of  those  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Railway.  The  draft  rods  and  buffers  are 
skilfully  contrived  for  the  work,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  unpleasant  shocks.  As  to  the  line  itself, 
the  brick. work  appears  to  be  substantially  ex¬ 
ecuted,  though  it  is  evident  the  engineer  has 
always  had  an  eye  to  save  the  shareholders’ 
pockets  in  unnecessary  ornament.  The  cut¬ 
tings  and  embankments  stand  well,  and  the 
line  runs  with  great  smoothness,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  exceedingly  firm — In  Septem¬ 


ber  the  line  is  expected  to  be  open  to  Hook- 
common,  near  Basingstoke,  forty  miles  from 
town,  and  in  the  spring  of  IS^O  the  whole 
distance  to  Southampton.  Active  measures 
are  taking  to  carry  a  line  from  the  South¬ 
ampton  Railway,  about  Winchester  via  Gos¬ 
port,  to  Portsmouth. 

Cijc  Ihtbltc  journals. 


DONNYBROOK  PAIR. 

(B;y  one  of  the  O'  Hara  Family.') 

The  little  village  of  Donnybrook — still  not 
the  centre  of  attraction — lay  before  me,  its 
streets  crammed  with  people,  and  apparently 
holding  out  no  promise  of  even  standing- 
room  to  the  fresh  crowd  along  with  whom  I 
now  made  way.  We  entered  it,  however. 
Every  house  in  the  hamlet,  no  matter  what 
had  been  its  previous  character,  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  house  of  banquetting.  Every 
door  of  every  house  was  Hung  wide  open, 
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front  and  rear,  to  receive  all  comers.  Every 
window  was  thrown  up,  and  the  sound  of 
bagpipes  or  of  fiddle  screamed  through  each; 
and  not  only  all  the  houses,  but  the  meanest 
cabins  (there  is  a  local  distinction)  and  sheds 
pretended  to  be  taverns,  and  mounted  their 
signboards,  flags,  and  other  insignia  of  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  thirsty  or  the  patriotic.  From 
the  roof  of  one  floated  a  banner  of  white, 
having  thereon,  in  green  letters— (in  1789  he 
would  have  been  hanged  for  either  the  senti¬ 
ment  or  the  colours) — 

“  James  Moony,  and  Ireland  for  ever.’’ 
Another  flag  purported  that  an  unswept,  un" 
tidy  house,  of  which  the  lower  part  was 
heapfed  with  porter  barrels,  whisky  jars,  and 
bottles  of  various  sizes,  in  glorious  confusion, 
was 

"  The  Ranelagh  Tavern.” 

From  a  sooty  hovel  waved  a  board,  an¬ 
nouncing — 

“  Geoffry  Murphy,  peace  and  plenty.” 

But  I  must  pause  at  a  particular  placard. 
On  a  sheet  of  paper,  affixed  to  a  wall,  was  a 
device  intended  to  represent  a  shamrock ; 
three  oval  spots  of  dark  green,  surmounting 
a  stalk,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  was 
tristed  by  the  artist’s  pencil  iiito  such  flou¬ 
rishes  as  Nature  never  equalled  in  all  her 
vagaries ;  and  underneath  was  printed — 

“  John  O'Neil,  and  his  shamrock  so  green.” 

I  passed  into  the  thatched  hotel.  It  was 
clean — the  clay  floor  well  swept,  the  walls 
newly  painted.  Upon  temporary  shelves, 
running  all  round  the  banquetting  apartment, 
were  jugs,  mugs,  tumblers,  and  glasses,  in 
profusion;  and,  under  the  shelves,  double 
rows  of  forms,  before  which  stood  small  deal 
tables,  at  proper  intervals ;  and,  at  many  of 
these  tables,  sat  separate  parties— some  eat¬ 
ing,  some  drinking,  and  some  eating  and 
drinking  together.  A  fiddler,  scraping 
away  incessantly,  sat  in  the  corner  near  the 
fire-place.  His  music  served  two  purposes — 
amusing  his  company  at  once,  and  allowing 
them  to  converse  freely  under  cover  of  its 
superior  noise- 

Crossing  through  this  apartment,  and  also 
through  another  of  the  same  kind,  I  entered 
the  back  yard.  It  was  a  small,  square  inclo¬ 
sure,  fenced  round  with  bushes,  and  doubly 
barricadoed  by  a  fortification  composed  of  all 
the  usual  articles  of  furniture  of  the  house, 
which,  upon  this  day,  would  have  proved 
more  than  useless  within  doors.  Two  old 
oak  tables,  pointing  their  stout  legs  towards 
the'  adjoining  premises,  forbade  the  ingress 
of  intruders  ;  three  dressers,  dismantled  of 
their  culinary  apparatus,  served  to  continue 
the  works ;  and  two  cradles  also  took  their 
places  in  the  formidable  line  of  intrenchment. 
Within  the  square  thus  formed,  rough 
planks,  or  large  stones,  served  for  seats;  a 
table  stood  in  each  corner;  and  in  the  centre 


of  the  arena  was  the  “  dancing-board.”  I 
may  mention  that  this  is  always  contrived  to 
spring  under  the  foot,  the  ground  beneath 
being  hollowed  for  the  purpose. 

“  Going  the  rounds  o’  the  Fair”  kept  the 
expected  company  from  this  ball-room  at  the 
early  hour  of  my  visit  to  it;  and,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  better  exercise  for  its  elasticity,  the 
u  dancing-board  ”  now  quivered  under  the 
hands  of  a  serving-wench,  who  was  scouring 
upon  it  knives  and  forks  for  the  use  of  the 
guests  within  doors.  And  I  judged  that  the 
cradles  had  not  been  mere  ornamental  appen¬ 
dages  to  the  housekeeping  of  “  John  O’Neil, 
and  his  shamrock  so  green.”  But  there 
were  now  no  offspring  to  be  seen  about  the 
house ;  and  I  began  to  doubt  my  own  talent 
for  divination,  when  the  knife-brightener 
informed  me  that  I  had  been  right  at  first ; 
that,  in  truth,  John  and  his  shamrock  (I 
would  so  interpret  his  signboard)  were  the 
proud  father  and  mother  of  a  goodly  flock  of 
future  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen ;  but  that 
‘  the  childer  were  sent  among  their  cousins, 
out  o’  harum’s  way,  to  let  masther  and  mis- 
thress  have  time  to  look  after  the  customers 
durin’  fairtime.” 

I  have  been  particular  in  my  sketch  of  this 
straw-covered  auberge ,  as  it  will  give  a  cor¬ 
rect  general  notion  of  the  economy  of  all  the 
other  houses  of  its  stamp  in  the  village ; — 
all ,  I  say  ;  for  even  the  smith’s  comfortless 
dwelling,  including  its  forge,  had  been  fitted 
up  for  the  reception  of  guests  :  in  the  narrow 
space  between  his  vice-bench  and  his  fur¬ 
nace,  forms  and  capsized  tubs  were  placed ; 
a  piper  sat  enthroned  on  the  anvil;  and  above 
the  horse-shoe  nailed  over  his  door,  which 
used  to  signify  his  previous  calling,  was  an 
inscription,  saying — 

“  James  Sweeny  sells  good  liquor.” 

But  come.  The  real  objects  of  the  day 
are  still  waiting  for  us. 

I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  state  the  extent 
of  the  village  of  Donnybrook  ;  my  attention 
was  otherwise  directed  than  to  its  topography. 
I  wended  through  it — flowed  through  it,  a 
part,  a  drop  of  the  human  current  which 
incessantly  filled,  and  yet  incessantly  was 
passing  beyond  it.  Its  main  (if  not  only) 
street  curved  abruptly,  so  that  an  onward 
view  was  at  first  shut  out.  But  the  tumult 
of  human  voices,  and  of  many  other  sounds, 
swelled  louder  as  I  advanced — peals  of  music, 
or  of  what  was  intended  to  be  music,  overmas¬ 
tering  every  other  clamour.  I  gained  the 
termination  ot  the  street.  Loud  expressions 
of  admiration  and  delight  escaped  the  hun¬ 
dreds  who  had  gained  the  same  point  of  view 
along  with  me ;  nor  was  my  own  tributary 
exclamation  wanted,  as  Donnybrook  Fair,  in 
all  its  glory,  burst  upon  us :  and  I  tried  to 
stand  still  a  moment,  in  order  duly  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  first  coup-d’ccil  of  the  celebrated 
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scene  I  had  hazarded  limb  and  life  to  wit¬ 
ness. 

But  I  have  used  a  bad  word — contemplate. 
Such  a  calm  operation  of  the  mind  was,  in 
my  position,  and  with  my  still  Irish,  though 
not  heyday  feelings,  difficult.  The  variety  of 
objects,  and  the  simultaneous  attraction  of 
eye  and,  of  course,  mind,  to  different  points  of 
vivid  interest,  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
arrange  in  order  the  materials  of  the  living 
picture  ;  but  I  must  do  my  best,  Barnes,  for 
half-English  you,  and  your  whole-English 
readers. 

“  The  Fair”  might  have  covered  as  I 
judged,  a  space  of  about  six  Irish  acres. 
The  area  of  the  ground  it  filled  may  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  a  four-sided  figure  of  an  irregular 
kind,  its  boundaries,  to  my  right  and  left, 
running  from  the  village,  gradually  narrowed, 
in  the  distance,  almost  to  the  apex  of  a  tri¬ 
angle  ;  so  that,  at  one  glance,  I  took  in,  en 
masse ,  the  whole  theatre  of  action.  At  a 
considerable  distance  to  one  side,  the  travel¬ 
ling-houses  and  bulks  of  the  shows — some  of 
the  former  on  a  scale  of  considerable  magni¬ 
tude — were  ranged  to  the  amount  of  fifty  or 
sixty,  in  line  ;  many  brilliant  in  effect,  and 
others  only  glaring  to  be  sure,  or  else  sharing 
that  character  with  certain  features  of  the 
fantastic  and  the  outre.  Taking  them  up  at 
their  termination,  booths  for  entertainment 
and  dancing,  v/ith  their  flags,  signboards, 
and  other  ornaments  or  insignia  ran  on  in  far 
perspective. 

Fronting  the  shows,  and  at  some  distance 
from  them,  were  gay  jaunting-cars,  gigs,  and 
similar  vehicles,  filled  generally  with  well- 
dressed  females,  standing  pp,  on  tiptoe,  even 
in  their  vantage  position,  to  scrutinize  and 
delight  in  the  sights  all  around  them.  The 
highroad  from  Dublin  to  Bray,  was  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  village  street  I  had  cleared  ; 
it  divided  the  ground  occupied  by  the  carnival 
into  two  unequal  portions,  and  ran  parallel  to 
the  shows ;  and  it  was  crowded  with  still 
more  brilliant  equipages,  bearing  still  more 
brilliant  people — open  carriages,  new,  or  newly 
painted,  emblazoned  with  arms  and  crests, 
drawn  by  handsome  horses,  in  fine  harness, 
and  attended  by  gaudily-liveried  servants,  and 
in  them,  young,  beautiful,  and  fashionable 
women,  fitly  squired,  talking,  smiling,  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  also  standing  up;  and,  temporarily 
forgetful  of  the  true  aristocratic  apathy 
towards  all  that  is  vulgarly  exciting,  also 
seeming  to  enjoy,  in  common  with  the  pretty 
girls  in  the  jaunting-car,  the  wonders  and 
fun  of  Donnybrook.  To  the  right  of  this 
public  road,  some  distance  from  my  present 
point  of  sight,  was  the  entrance  to  an  en¬ 
campment — a  town  of  pleasure-booths — in¬ 
numerable  flags,  banners,  and  curious  devices 
waving  above  them,  before  them,  and  around 
them;  and  the  view  in  this  direction  was 
pleasingly  terminated  by  some  rude  attempts 


at  castellated  structures,  whose  imperfection, 
however,  was  not  out  of  character  with  the 
objects  to  which  they  were  remotely  linked, 
particularly  as  from  them,  too,  holiday  ban¬ 
ners  were  streaming.  And,  looking  on 
straight  before  me,  to  the  extreme  point  of 
the  space  filled  by  the  Fair,  a  bridge  was 
visible,  over  which  vehicles  and  pedestrians 
came  and  went  almost  as  numerously  as  they 
had  done  and  were  doing  at  the  ingress  from 
the  village  at  my  back. 

And  all  this  is  but  the  outline  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  How  can  words  fill  it  up  P  How  can 
I  give  you  a  notion  of  the  crowds,  and  of  the 
action,  movement,  and  manners  of  the  crowds 
that  passed  along  and  across,  and  from  side 
to  side,  and  from  corner  to  corner  of  the 
arena  of  festivity  ?  My  eye  could  find  no 
foot  of  ground  unoccupied  by  a  human  being 
— and  all  in  motion.  From  the  mouths  of 
the  booths  at  my  right  to  the  carriages  on 
the  public  road ;  and  from  them  to  the  line 
of  jaunting-cars  at  my  left ;  and  from  them 
to  the  line  of  wonderful  shows  ;  and  before 
the  other  booths  continuing  that  line;  and 
on  to  the  bridge  ;  and  here,  there,  and  every 
where,  throngs  pressed  on  throngs,  some 
flowing  one  way,  some  another,  yet  all  pre¬ 
serving  a  kind  of  ordained  decorum  in  their 
separate  channels,  a  kind  of  order  amid  seem¬ 
ing  disorder.  It  was  in  vain,  indeed,  that  I 
looked  for  a  Donnybrook  row  ;  good  humour, 
and  the  true  politeness  of  mutual  and  com¬ 
mon  forbearance  and  accommodation,  appeared 
to  reduce  into  happy  rules  all  the  impatient, 
headlong  curiosity,  all  the  exuberant  animal 
spirits,  of  the  vast  multitude  and  of  the  fes¬ 
tive  occasion.  Oh,  they  were  truly  a  joyous 
host! — well  dressed,  if  not  showily  dressed, 
too  ;  at  all  events,  the  small  minority  of  rags 
and  tatters  were  extinguished  by  the  great 
majority  of  fine  clothes.  And  what  a  buzz  of 
hilarity  ! — a  buzz,  do  I  say  ? — what  a  peal  of 
hilarity  rung  out  from  them,  chiming  in  with 
the  bands  of  music  far  and  near,  as  they 
hurried  backward  and  forward  from  and  to 
points  of  attraction  of  different  kinds — up 
and  down  the  entrance  to  the  shows,  and  in 
and  out  of  the  booths,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth — all  bustling,  all  happy !  Truly  such 
a  scene  of  human  enjoyment,  on  a  scale  of 
such  magnitude,  made  my  heart  laugh. 

As  if  wanting  a  moment’s  slight  contrast 
to  the  almost  rapturous  hurly-burly  before 
me,  my  eye  wandered  aside,  and  I  got  some¬ 
thing  like  one — still  it  was  not  disagreeable. 
In  a  direction,  leading  away  from  the  fair, 
ran  a  by  road,  the  commencement  of  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  gentleman’s  country  seat.  It 
was  silent,  lonesome,  deserted ;  no  foot  turned 
that  way  ;  and  imagination  could  deem  it 
the  path  to  some  dreary,  banned  dwelling, 
cut  off,  by  common  assent,  from  human 
neighbourhood — from  human  mirth  at  least. 
Dark-leafed  old  treess  overshadowed  it ;  and 
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a  solitary  rook  cawed  on  the  topmost  branch 
of  one  of  them.  I  elbowed  my  way  through 
the  crowds  around  me,  and  walked,  I  scarce 
know  why.  to  the  end  of  this  sad  avenue. 

Even  here,  however,  I  discovered  some  ad¬ 
juncts  of  the  great  scene  of  merry-making, 
though  they  continued  to  keep  up,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  way,  a  contrast  to  its  broad  features. 
Before  the  entrance  to  the  by-road,  heaps  of 
potatoes,  cabbages,  and  other  vegetables  were 
arranged  for  sale ;  the  unlrequented  spot 
being  selected  as  favourable  to  such  quiet  traf¬ 
fic.  Sitting  on  her  heels,  beside  one  of  those 
heaps,  was  an  old  woman,  wearing  a  ragged 
cotton  gown  and  a  huge,  old,  black,  silk  bon¬ 
net.  Placed  on  the  very  verge  of  holiday 
festivity,  she  seemed  the  only  living  creature 
careless  of  its  attractions.  She  did  not  turn 
her  faded  eye  towards  the  joyous  varieties 
within  its  view,  nor  did  her  ear  appear  to 
catch  the  neighbouring  sounds  of  mirth  and 
music.  As  if  in  contempt  of  the  vain  selt- 
enjoyment  of  her  fellow-creatures,  she  was 
holding  kindly  communion  with  one  whom 
she  might  have  thought  more  worthy  of  her 
attentions  and  her  sympathy — for  her  market 
donkey  poked  his  head  over  her  lap,  drooping 
his  long  ears,  and  leisurely  wagging  his  tail ; 
and,  while  she  stroked  his  grizzled  pate  with 
one  hand,  he  was  rubbing  with  his  lip  the 
other,  which  rested  on  her  knee. 

“  You  seem  to  be  old  friends,”  I  said,  after 
I  had  for  some  time  regarded  the  pair,  unper¬ 
ceived,  I  believe. 

I  was  at  her  back.  She  turned  her  head 
slowly  round,  and,  at  first,  looked  up  at  me 
with  a  cross  expression,  as  if  fearful,  I  think, 
that  some  silly  “  Dublin  jackeen”  from  the 
fair  was  mocking  her ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  character  of  my  features  and  manner 
admonished  the  good  dame  ;  for  her  glance 
changed  in  its  severity,  and  she  answered— 

“We  are  very  ould  friends — the  ouldest 
either  has  in  the  world,  now ,  sir.” 

I  began  in  my  usual  foolish  way  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  probable  past  fortunes  of  the  soli¬ 
tary  being ;  and  I  know  not  what  scenes  of 
bereavement  of  husband,  children,  friends, 
and  prospects  arose  before  my  imagination ; 
and  1  was  about  to  ask  some  questions  to 
assist  my  conclusions,  when  1  saw  that  the 
old  woman  was  weeping  bitterly,  though 
silently.  This  changed  my  philosophy ;  and 
while  I  treated  the  donkey  to  a  square  of 
gingerbread,  which  a  boisterous  young  girl 
had  forced  me  to  purchase  in  the  streets  of 
the  village,  I  confined  mjself  to  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  success  of  her  vegetable  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  lair.  “  It  was  considerable,” 
she  said,  as  she  strove  under  the  shade  of 
her  pent-house  of  an  old  bonnet,  to  dry  her 
tears  without  observation ;  “  the  Dublin 

people  ate  as  well  as  drank  a  great  deal, 
when  they  rolled  out  to  see  the  humours  of 
Donnybrook ;  a  body  would  think  they  left 


heme  a  purpose  to  get  dhry  an’  hungry;’ 
and  she  had  abundance  of  call  tor  cabbage, 
parsnips,  and  carrots  to  go  along  with  the 
beef  and  mutton  in  the  dinner  pots,  under 
the  “  tents.”  “  God  bless  you,  sir,  for  the 
mouthful  of  a  thrate  to  my  poor  baste  !”  she 
added;  “  An’  he’s  as  thankful  to  you  as  I 
am,  if  he  could  only  tell  you  so.” 

A  louder  swell  of  all  the  mingled  sounds  of 
mirth  from  the  Fair,  reminded  me  that  I  was 
becoming  forgetful  of  the  real  day’s  business 
before  me;  and,  interchanging  farewells  with 
the  old  ascetic  and  her  only  friend,  I  resumed 
my  proper  ground. —  Tait's  Magazine. 

DR.  RUSCHENBERGER’s  VOYAGE  ROUND 
THE  WORLD.* 

New  Year  Festival  at  Bombay. 

The  night  was  held  as  a  festival,  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Hindoo  new  year.  About 
seven  o’clock,  we  strolled  through  several 
streets  to  the  bazaar,  which  was  crowded 
with  people  from  all  parts  of  the  East. 
The  whole  place  was  brilliant  with  lamps  of 
cocoanut-oil,  generally  constituted  of  a 
tumbler  half  full  of  water  with  the  oil  float¬ 
ing  thereon,  suspended  in  a  glass  globe. 
Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  to  a  stranger 
than  this  scene.  The  illumination  was  bril¬ 
liant  and  the  crowd  great.  Here  were 
stalls  filled  with  tobacco  and  areca-nuts, 
which  the  shopmen  were  cutting  with  shears 
into  small  pieces ;  next,  a  tippling-shop 
where  arrack  was  sold,  conspicuous  in  the 
bright  lamp-light,  by  the  red  colour  of  the 
barrels  ;  and  then  perhaps  a  stall  filled  with 
confections.  In  the  crowd  were  numerous 
children,  borne  on  the  arms  of  their  attend¬ 
ants,  decorated  with  tinsel  and  silk  skull¬ 
caps  of  various  colours  ;  and,  from  the  dark 
penciling  of  the  eyelids  with  antimony  or 
soot,  looking  grotesquely  enough.  Pre¬ 
sently  we  halted  in  a  crowd,  gazing  at  a 
huge  mask  in  a  Chinaman’s  shop,  which 
was  so  contrived  as  to  open  and  shut  the 
eyes  and  mouth  in  continuous  succession. 
All  seemed  to  be  a  dumb  show  ;  no  one 
spoke  above  his  breath  ;  there  was  no  hum 
of  human  voices,  such  as  would  arise  from 
a  like  moving  mass  of  heterogeneous  hu¬ 
man  beings  in  any  part  of  the  Christian 
world. 

Shark-charmer  at  Ceylon. 

Many  pearl  divers  will  not  venture  down, 
until  the  shark-charmer  is  on  the  bank  and 
has  secured  the  mouths  of  the  sharks* 
Some  are  provided  with  a  written  charm 
from  the  priest,  which  they  wrap  up  in  oil¬ 
cloth  perfectly  secure  from  the  water,  and 
dive  with  it  on  their  person.  Others,  being 
Roman  Catholics,  appear  satisfied  with  an 
assurance  from  their  priest  that  they  have 
*  Continued  from  page  399 
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his  prayers  for  their  protection  ;  but  I  am 
informed  they  are  all  happy  to  secure  the 
interest  of  the  shark-charmer. 

This  worthy  man  is  paid  by  government, 
and  is  also  allowed  a  perquisite  of  ten 
oysters  from  every  boat  daily,  during  the 
fishing. 

During  my  first  visit  to  the  pearl-banks, 
the  shark-charmer  informed  me  that  he  had 
obtained  the  charm  from  his  father,  that  the 
only  real  power  of  securing  the  mouths  of 
the  sharks  was  possessed  by  his  family,  and 
that  it  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
trust  to  any  other  person  ;  he  also  gave  me 
to  understand  that  if  he  were  to  explain  the 
charm  to  me,  it  would  lose  its  virtue  in  my 
possession.  I  requested  him  to  charm  a 
shark  to  appear  alongside  the  vessel,  he  said 
he  could  do  it,  but  it  would  not  be  right,  his 
business  being  to  send  them  away'.  At  se¬ 
veral  subsequent  visits,  I  renewed  my  re¬ 
quest  without  effect. 

During  the  few  days  we  were  employed 
marking  off  the  ground  to  be  fished  last 
March,  a  shark  was  seen  and  reported  to 
me.  I  instantly  sent  for  the  shark-charmer, 
and  desired  him  to  account  for  permitting  a 
shark  to  appear  at  a  time  when  any  alarm 
might  be  dangerous  to  the  success  of  the 
fishery7.  He  replied  that  I  had  frequently 
requested  him  to  summon  a  shark  to  ap¬ 
pear,  and  he  had  therefore  allowed  this  one, 
to  please  me. 

When  on  board  a  South-sea-man,  I  re¬ 
member  seeing  a  man  bitten  by  a  shark  : 
the  crew  were  employed  cutting  the  blub¬ 
ber  from  a  dead  whale  alongside,  and  on 
these  occasions  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to 
get  upon  the  whale  in  order  to  hook  on  the 
blubber  to  be  hoisted  into  the  ship.  The 
man  has  a  belt  of  canvass  round  his  waist 
fastened  to  a  oord,  and  is  attended  to  by  a 
man  on  deck.  At  these  times  innumerable 
birds  and  hungry  fish  assemble  round  the 
vessel.  The  unfortunate  man  had  one  foot 
pressed  into  the  flesh  of  the  whale,  and  the 
other  stretched  in  the  sea,  when  the  second 
mate  observed  a  shark  in  the  act  of  seizing 
the  man’s  leg ;  with  great  presence  of  mind 
and  admirable  precision,  he  darted  his  spade 
(the  instrument  he  was  using  to  cut  out  the 
blubber)  at  the  neck  of  the  shark  and  nearly 
severed  the  head  from  the  body,  at  the  same 
instant  that  the  animal  had  seized  the  man's 
leg.  The  teeth  of  one  jaw  made  a  serious 
wound,  but  the  teeth  of  the  other  jaw  only 
left  a  number  of  small  holes  in  the  skin,  and 
in  six  weeks  the  man  was  able  to  resume 
his  duty.  It  is  only  when  pressed  by  hun¬ 
ger  that  sharks  are  so  bold  ;  they  are  natu¬ 
rally  timid  and  would  rarely  venture  near  a 
body  of  divers  ;  the  noise  made  by  the  boat¬ 
men  when  at  work  is  the  great  protection. 

Ceylon  Diamonds. 

Among  the  most  admired  gems  were,  the 


moon-stone,  a  fine  species  of  feldspar ;  the 
cats-eye,  which  is  greenish  grey,  traversed 
by  an  opalescent  streak  of  light,  said  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  minute  fibres  of  asbestos  con¬ 
tained  in  its  composition  ;  when  this  ray  is 
perfect,  the  stone  brings  a  great  price. 
Cordiner  states,  that  they  have  been  sold  in 
England  even  as  high  as  150/.  each.  But 
the  most  singular  is  the  star-stone,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  sapphire  of  a  greyish  blue  colour, 
which,  when  suhjected  to  a  strong  light, 
presents  a  star  composed  of  six,  delicate, 
white  rays,  turn  it  whatever  way  you  may. 
Amethyst  of  every  variety  of  hue  was  offered 
for  sale. 

In  a  ride  through  the  Pettah,  we  stopped 
one  day  to  witness  the  labours  of  the  jewel¬ 
lers,  or  rather  lapidaries.  They  sit  under  a 
veranda  or  shed,  in  front  of  the  house, 
squatted  on  their  heels,  behind  a  rude  lathe, 
raised  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  On 
the  end  of  its  axle  is  a  round  plate  of  iron 
or  steel,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
placed  vertically;  which  is  made  to  revolve 
backwards  and  forwards  by  a  drill-bow 
about  four  feet  long,  made  of  bamboo,  and 
worked  by  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  ap¬ 
plies  the  stone  to  be  cut,  held  tightly  be¬ 
tween  the  finger  and  thumb  against  the 
wheel.  A  sort  of  emery,  or  finely-powder¬ 
ed  sapphire  of  coarse  quality,  moistened 
with  water,  is  the  only  intermediate  sub¬ 
stance  used  in  cutting  the  stone.  One  of 
the  lapidaries,  who  seemed  to  be  indiffer¬ 
ently  honest,  told  me,  that  what  are  called 
“  Ceylon  diamonds,”  are  made  of  a  species 
of  tourmalin  which  is  boiled  for  some  time 
in  cocoanut-oil,  before  being  cut,  to  make  it 
perfectly  transparent.  A  gentleman  of  the 
ship  saw  one  of  these  jewellers  manufactur¬ 
ing  water-sapphire  from  the  fragments  of  a 
deeanter,  and  a  glass  fruit  bowl. 

The  Mangustin.  \ 

Among  the  fruits  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Javans  in  the  canoes  alongside,  was  one 
which  is  said  to  be  without  a  rival  in  the 
world.  It  was  presented  to  us  on  ropes, 
like  onions  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  and 
being  new  to  him,  the  steward  asked  how 
they  were  to  be  cooked.  This  famed  fruit 
is  almost  perfectly  round,  of  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
smooth,  hard  cuticle  of  a  reddish  black  co¬ 
lour,  and  altogether  its  external  appearance 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  ripe  walnut. 
Inside  of  the  hard  cuticle,  there  is  a  spongy 
bark,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  of  a  pretty 
lake  red,  thinly  strewed  with  minute  yellow 
points  ;  which  bright  colour,  a  native  poet 
has  compared  to  the  lips  of  beauty.  The 
shell  thus  formed  incloses  a  white  pulp,  di¬ 
vided  into  from  five  to  seven  parts  of  un¬ 
equal  size,  like  the  natural  divisions  of  an 
orange.  The  larger  parts  or  divisions, 
usually  half  the  number  of  the  whole,  con- 
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tain  each  a  large  bean-shaped  seed,  but  the 
others  dissolve  away  in  the  mouth  with  a 
most  luscious,  sub-acid  taste,  resembling 
somewhat  that  of  the  granadilla  of  Peru. 
When  informed  that  the  ropes  before  us 
were  of  the  celebrated  Mangustin,  some  set 
their  teeth  in  it,  as  they  would  have  done 
had  it  been  an  apple,  and  turned  away  in 
disgust ;  but  a  little  instruction  quickly 
turned  all  to  it  again,  and  all  agreed  that, 
though  a  most  equisitely  delicious  fruit,  it 
was  not  equal  to  what  they  had  fancied  the 
Mangustin  to  be,  and  some  ventured  to  say* 
that  those  who  declared  it  to  be  without  a 
rival,  had  never  enjoyed  that  strawberry- 
and-cream-flavoured  lusciousness,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  Peruvian  Chirimoya,  as  it 
grows  in  the  valleys  of  Piura  and  lea. 

Public  Buildings  of  Batavia. 

Falling  at  once  into  the  routine,  we  drove 
through  several  streets  of  the  new  city, 
which  appears  to  be  increasing  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  came  upon  a  large  square,  one 
side  of  which  is  taken  up  by  a  pile  of  build¬ 
ings,  occupied  by  the  public  officers  of  the 
colonial  government,  and  the  other  by  the 
cantonments  of  the  officers,  the  soldiers’ 
barracks  being  in  the  rear.  In  its  centre 
stands  a  column,  surmounted  by  a  lion, 
which  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  and  hence  the  name,  Wa¬ 
terloo  Place,  or  Square.  Close  to  the  co¬ 
lumn,  on  the  greensward,  is  a  music  stand, 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  fine  military 
band  that  plays  on  Sunday  and  Thursday 
afternoons,  when  the  Square  is  the  resort  of 
all  the  fashionable  world  of  Batavia.  Here 
we  occasionally  saw  numerous  equipages 
bearing  fair  ladies  to  listen  to  the  music, 
while  their  lords  lolled  back  to  regale  them 
with  the  smoke  of  their  chiroots  ;  buggies, 
phaetons,  and  barouches  and  four,  at  inter¬ 
vals  swept  through  the  square,  and  gay 
equestrians  caracolled  along,  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  then,  with  the  crowd  of  pedes¬ 
trian  sans  culottes ,  assembled  again  at  the 
music  stand,  as  the  band  began  some  fine 
composition  of  the  best  masters.  To  judge 
from  these  assemblages,  Batavia  boasts  very 
few  beauties  among  her  fair.  In  a  half 
hour,  the  band,  and  the  guard,  in  green 
frock  coats,  and  long  yellow  shoulder  belts, 
marched  off,  and  the  crowd  of  vehicles 
wheeled  away  in  different  directions,  the 
coachmen  cracking  their  whips  in  full 
chorus. 

Our  road  led  us  round  the  “  King’s 
Plain,’’  an  extensive,  level  field,  surrounded 
by  pretty  shade-trees.  As  it  was  still  early 
we  passed  the  Het  Bataviaash  Genootschap, 
or  Hall  of  Science,  where  there  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  specimens  of  natural  histor)r,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  I  was  assured  not  worth  visiting. 
Under  the  same  roof  is  the  Harmonie,  a 
large  hall,  resorted  to  in  the  evening  to  play 


billiards,  to  talk,  and  occasionally  to  attend 
an  auction. 

Rainy  Season  at  Batavia. 

Many  regrets  were  expressed  by  our 
friends  on  shore,  at  different  times,  that  our 
visit  to  Java  was  in  the  rainy  monsoon,  as 
we  should  leave  it  with  very  unfavourable, 
and  at  the  same  time,  unjust  impressions, 
and  estimate  its  beauties  too  low.  “  In¬ 
deed,’’  they  said,  “  to  see  any  thing  of  the 
countrj-,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  what  Java 
really  is,  you  should  visit  Buitenzorg.”  In 
truth,  there  is  not  much  to  say  in  behalf  of 
a  city,  literally  flooded  by  the  rains,  as  Ba¬ 
tavia  was  during  our  sojourn.  In  most  of 
the  streets  of  the  old  town,  the  water  was  a 
foot  deep,  and  in  some  of  them  it  rose  to 
the  hubs  of  the  carriage  wheels.  Houses 
and  stores  were  afloat,  yet  the  Chinese  were 
seen  in  their  shops,  plying  their  vocations  as 
tailors,  tinkers,  and  shoemakers,  half-leg 
deep,  while  their  naked  children  enjoyed 
fine  sport,  sailing  tiny  boats  about  the  room 
or  before  the  door,  as  careless  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  course. 
In  front  of  some  houses  were  canoes,  used 
to  traverse  the  flooded  streets.  After  see¬ 
ing  this,  who  will  be  surprised  at  the  very 
extraordinary  sickness  and  mortality  of  Ba¬ 
tavia,  exposed  as  the  inhabitants  must  be  to 
the  morbiferous  miasms,  generated  by  a 
burning  sun  on  the  oozy  streets,  after  the 
rainy  season  has  passed  away  ? 

The  Tea  Plant  in  Java. 

The  plant  was  introduced  into  Java  from 
Japan  in  1826;  and  in  1828,  under  the  care 
of  my  informant,  yielded  specimens  of  black 
tea,  but  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  1830 
plants  were  brought  from  China,  and  in 
1833  their  mode  of  manufacturing  tea,  was 
ascertained  at  the  expense  of  two  or  three 
visits  to  China,  and  the  exercise  of  a  good 
deal  of  cunning  observation ;  for  direct 
questions  were  always  answered  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  inquirer. 

Although  all  the  varieties  and  qualities  of 
tea  may  be  prepared  from  the  same  plant, 
there  are  two  cultivated  ;  one  yielding  the 
green,  and  the  other  the  black  teas.  The 
shrub  bears  a  pretty,  white,  fragrant  blos¬ 
som,  and  affords  three  or  four  pickings  of 
leaves  in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  situation  in  which 
they  grow,  produce  an  inexplicable  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  the  teas  made  from 
them.  The  leaves  when  of  a  proper  age 
are  plucked  one  by  one  by  gatherers,  who 
receive  no  other  pay  than  in  the  remission 
of  certain  land  rents  ;  and  they  are  then 
placed  in  large  shallow  pans  of  tin  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  where  they  are  constantly 
turned  with  the  hand,  the  sort  and  quality  of 
the  tea  depending  upon  the  length  of  time 
of  manipulation.  The  best  qualities  of 
green  tea  are  longest  over  the  fire,  and, 
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therefore,  are  offered  at  a  high  price,  while 
the  black  teas,  manufactured  at  less  expense 
of  time  and  fuel,  are  cheapest. 

In  March,  1835,  4,294  pounds  of  the 
several  varieties  of  tea,  put  up  in  the 
Chinese  style,  were  shipped  for  Holland, 
where  the  tea-tasters  and  judges  declared 
them  to  be  equal  to  any  from  the  Celestial 
Empire  ;  but  they  were  not  told  how  many 
thousand  piculs  of  coffee  these  pounds  of 
tea  cost,  nor  how  many  poor  Javans  had 
been  despoiled  of  their  rice-crops  to  gratify 
the  experimenting  spirit  of  Van  Den  Bosch. 


CORONATIONS.— VI. 


CORONATION  FESTIVALS. 

Some  of  the  feasts  of  our  ancestors,  on  occa¬ 
sions  similar  to  that  which  has  just  been  cele¬ 
brated,  must  have  been  sumptuous  affairs,  as 
appears  from  the  subjoined  statement,  taken 
from  Clark’s  Rt/mers  Fcedera ,  Feb.  10, 1274, 
when  orders  were  issued  to  the  different  she¬ 
riffs  to  furnish  the  following  provisions  at 
Windsor,  on  Easter  eve,  it  being  intended  that 
the  coronation  of  King  Edward  I.  should  be 
solemnized  at  that  time  and  place,  viz. : — 

Oxen.  Swine.  Sheep.  Fowls. 

Sheriff  of  Gloucester  -  -  -  *  60  102  60  3,000 

- Bucks  and  Bedford  -  40  66  40  2,100 

- Oxford .  40  67  40  2,100 

-  Kent .  40  67  40  2,100 

- Surrey  and  Sussex  -  40  67  40  2,000 

- Warwick  &  Leicester  60  98  40  3,000 

- Somerset  and  Dorset  100  176  110  5,000 

- Essex .  60  101  60  3,160 

Total,  440  744  430  22,460 

In  the  year  1307,  King  Edward  II.  issued 
an  order,  dated  at  Chester,  on  the  25th  of 
September,  to  the  seneschal  of  Gascony  and 
constable  of  Bourdeaux,  to  provide  1,000 
pipes  of  good  wine,  and  send  them  to  Lon¬ 
don  before  Christmas,  to  be  used  at  the  ap¬ 
proaching  ceremony,  there  to  be  delivered  to 
the  King's  butler  before  Christmas ;  the 
freight  and  purchase  were  to  be  paid  by  a 
company  of  Florentine  merchants,  who 
farmed  those  revenues.  In  January,  1308, 
the  same  King  issued  an  order  to  the  sheriff 
of  Wiltshire,  and  probably  to  all  the  sheriff's 
in  proportion,  to  bring  and  provide  out  of  the 
revenues  of  sheriffdom  24  live  oxen,  24  live 
porkers,  24  live  brawns,  and  24  fat  bacons, 
to  be  delivered  at  Westminster  to  those  who 
should  be  appointed  to  receive  the  same. 

QUEEN  victoria’s  ROBES. 

The  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  her 
Majesty’s  robes,  as  well  as  tor  650  yards  of 
beautiful  silk,  for  the  hanging  and  decoration 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Stil well,  of  Norton  Falgate,  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Howe  and  Coe,  two  of  the  most  in¬ 
genius  operatives  in  the  silk  trade. 

The  robe,  which  is  one  of  the  most  superb 
pieces  of  manufacture  imaginable,  is  ten 


yards  in  length,  and  of  the  same  pattern  as 
that  worn  by  George  IV.  at  his  coronation. 
It  appears  to  have  been  chosen  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  patterns  submitted  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  ;  and  that  Mr.  Howe  was  the  artist  who 
manufactured  the  robe  on  the  above  occasion, 
and  who  possesses  the  cones  and  patterns  then 
used.  The  ground,  or  warp,  is  of  rich  gold- 
coloured  silk,  and  the  shoot  consists  of  gold 
and  silver  twists,  and  silks  of  various  shades. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  variety, 
from  twenty  different  shuttles  being  in  work 
at  the  same  time.  The  principal  surface  re¬ 
sembles  massive  gold  ;  and  the  figures,  which 
are  bold  and  considerably  raised,  are  of  the 
most  magnificent  description.  Those  of  the 
royal  crown,  the  rose,  the  shamrock,  and  the 
thistle,  are  truly  beautiful.  The  eagle,  the 
fleur-de-lis ,  and  other  foreign  national  em¬ 
blems,  are  also  very  prominent. 

The  hangings,  of  course,  are  of  a  less 
costly  description,  but  are  of  a  most  tasteful 
kind.  The  ground  is  of  blue  satin,  and  the 
shoot  of  rich  gold-coloured  silk. 

The  Coronation  Organ,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  becomes  the  perquisite  of  the  organ¬ 
ist  ;  and  its  value  has  hitherto  been  commuted 
to  a  very  handsome  fine,  paid  from  the  Earl 
Marshal’s  office  to  the  professor  who  presides 
at  the  instrument. — Musical  IV or  Id. 

The  Coronation  Ritual  is  that  which 
was  observed  at  the  crowning  of  King  James 
the  Second  and  Queen  Mary  ;  which  was  per¬ 
formed  on  so  extensive  a  plan,  that,  says  a 
writer  upon  this  subject  in  the  year  1761,  “It 
was,  questionless,  designed  for  the  model  of  all 
future  Coronations  :  and,  accordingly,  by  the 
King’s  express  command,  was  recorded  in  the 
most  pompous  manner,  which  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  with  little  variation  in  the  several  coro¬ 
nations  since.  ” 

prices  of  seats. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Magazine  for  1 761 , 
who  had  inquired  into  the  subject  of  prices 
for  seats  at  former  Coronations,  states,  that, 
on  consulting  Stow,  Speed,  and  other  anti¬ 
quaries,  with  regard  to  the  sums  anciently 
given,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  a  good 
place  at  the  Coronation  of  the  Conqueror  v'as 
a  Blank,*  and  probably  the  same  at  that  of 
his  son,  William  Rufus.  “  At  Henry  the 
First’s  it  was  a  crokard ;  and  at  Stephen’s 
and  Henry  the  Second’s  a.  pollard.  At  Rich¬ 
ard’s  and  King  John’s,  who  was  crowned 
frequently, f  it  was  a  suskin  ;  and  rose  at 

*  The  coins  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  ex¬ 
tract,  were  a  sort  of  base  money  of  the  lowest  value, 
which  was  at  one  time  imported  into  England,  with 
many  other  pieces  equally  rude  in  their  names.  Most 
of  them  were,  however,  prohibited  by  stat.  3  Henry  V. 

j  Kiri"  Henry  the  Second  and  King  John  were 
each  of  them  thrice  crowned.  Henry  the  Third  twice; 
and  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  most  magni¬ 
ficent  ceremonies  of  Coronations  took  place  both  in 
England  and  France. 
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Henry  the  Third's  to  a  dodkin.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward,  the  coins  begin  to  be  more  intel¬ 
ligible,  and  we  find  that  tor  seeing  his  Coro¬ 
nation  a  Q.  was  given,  or  the  half  a  ferliug, 
or  farthing  ;  which  was  the  fourth  part  of  a 
sterling  or  penny.  At  Edward  11.  it  was  a 
farthing;  and  at  his  son’s,  Edward  III.,  a 
halfpenny,  which  was  very  well  given.  In 
Richard  IL’s  thoughtless  reign  it  was  a 
penny,  and  continued  the  same  at  that  of 
Henry  IV.  At  Henry  V.  it  was  two  pen 
nies,  or  the  half  of  a  grossus  or  groat ;  and 
the  same  at  that  of  Henry  VI.,  though,  dur¬ 
ing  his  time,  Coronations  were  so  frequent, 
that  the  price  was  brought  back  to  the  penny 
or  halfpenny,  and  sometimes  they  were  seen 
for  nothing.  At  Edward  IV.  it  was  again 
the  half-groat ;  nor  do  we  find  it  raised  at 
those  of  Richard  III.  or  Henry  VII.  At  that 
of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  the  whole  groat,  or 
grossus ;  nor  was  it  altered  at  those  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary;  but  at  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  it  was  a  testour  or  tester.  At 
those  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  a  shilling 
was  given  ;  which  was  advanced  to  half  a- 
crown  at  those  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
At  King  William's  and  Queen  Anne’s  it  was 
a  crown  ;  and  at  George  1.  was  seen  by  many 
for  the  same  price.  At  George  II.  some 
gave  half-a  guinea.” 

CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  III. 

Dr.  Thomas  Newton,  who,  in  November, 
1761,  was  made  Bishop  of  Bristol,  in  his  own 
amusing  Memoir  prefixed  to  his  works,  has 
given  an  interesting  account  of  his  Majesty’s 
conduct  at  the  altar.  “  The  King’s  whole 
behaviour  at  the  Coronation,”  says  he,  “  was 
justly  admired  and  commended  by  every  one, 
and  particularly  his  manner  of  seating  him¬ 
self  on  the  Throne  after  his  Coronation.  No 
actor  in  the  character  of  Pyrrhus,  in  the  Dis¬ 
tressed  Mother,  not  even  Booth  himself,  who 
was  celebrated  for  it  in  the  Spectator,  ever 
ascended  the  throne  with  so  much  grace  and 
dignity.  There  was  another  particular,  which 
those  only  could  observe  who  sat  near  the 
Communion  table,  as  did  the  prebendaries  of 
Westminster.  When  the  King  approached 
the  Communion-table  in  order  to  receive  the 
Sacrament,  he  inquired  of  the  Archbishop 
whether  he  should  not  lay  aside  his  Crown. 
The  Archbishop  asked  the  Bishop  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  but  neither  of  them  knew,  nor  could  say, 


what  had  been  the  usual  form.  The  King 
determined  within  himself,  that  humility 
best  became  such  a  solemn  act  of  devotion, 
and  took  off  his  Crown,  and  laid  it  aside 
during  the  administration.” 

Orders  were  issued  in  consequence  of  the 
hackney-coach  and  chairmen  having  entered 
into  a  combination  not  to  attend  their  duties 
on  the  Coronation  day  but  at  exorbitant  rates. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  not  only  ordered  that  such  persons 
should  be  out  with  their  coaches  and  chairs 
by  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  that  their 
duty  should  be  faithfully  performed  without 
any  advance  in  their  demands,  under  pain  of 
being  proceeded  against  with  the  utmost  se¬ 
verity.  This  order  had  not  the  intended 
effect;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  have 
plied  at  all,  had  not  the  matter  been  compro¬ 
mised  by  an  eminent  sedan-chair  maker,  who 
advised  them  to  trust  to  the  generosity  of  the 
public;  in  which  they  were  not  disappointed, 
as  a  guinea  was  frequently  given  as  the  fare 
from  any  of  the  squares  at  the  court  end  of 
the  town,  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  the 
places  adjacent.  Refreshments,  indeed,  were 
not  in  so  small  a  proportion,  sixpence  being 
readily  paid  for  a  glass  of  water,  and  one 
shilling  for  a  roll. 

Many  other  precautions  were  taken  for  the 
advantage  and  safety  of  the  metropolis  and 
the  people.  Sir  John  Mordaunt’s  light-horse 
patrolled  the  streets  all  the  Coronation-day, 
and  the  night  before;  Sir  Robert  Rich’s 
dragoons  were  placed  at  Charing-cross,  St. 
James’s-square,  and  in  the  Park,  at  the  end 
of  George-street,  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and 
the  nearest  hospitals  were  cleared  for  the  re¬ 
ception  and  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  if  any 
accidents  had  taken  place. 
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Church,  Isfield,  described, 

Minster  described,  407 
Churches,  new,  368 
Cigars  in  Siam,  368 
Cities,  the  hundred  largest,  47 
Claude  Lorraine,  relics  of,  143 

in  the  National  Gallery,  364 
Clifton  Suspension  Bridge,  foundation  of, 
162 

Clock,  curious,  at  Versailles,  96 
Vocal,  described,  384 

Club-house  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities  described,  129,  212 
Clubs,  lines  on,  7 
Coasting,  an  American  game,  240 
Cochin  China,  mandarins,  clerks,  and  schools 
in,  416 

Colonization,  the  Reerend  Mr.  Whewell  on, 
69 

Company  Directors,  223 
Constable’s  Miscellany,  origin  of,  30 
Constantina,  recent  visit  to,  213 
Cookery,  standard  of,  333 
Cornhill,  great  fire  in,  53 
Coronations,  notes  on,  243,  307,  339,  37 5, 
386,  431,  432. 

Anglo-Saxon  Prayers,  340 
Anne,  Queen,  264 — 265 
Championship,  387 
Claims,  387 

Crowns  and  Coronets,  386 
Crowns  of  George  IV.  and  the 
Queen  Consort,  387 
Early  Sovereigns  of  England, 
307,  339 
Festivals,  341 
George  III.  412 
George  III.,  the  Pretender  at, 

387 

Organ,  431 
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Coronations,  Peers’  Robes  and  Coronets,  243 
244 

Coronation,  Peeresses’  Robes  and  Coronets, 
244 

and  Progress  of  Anne  Bole\n, 
37  5 

ritual,  431 

Robes,  ancient,  value  of,  264 
seats,  price  of,  431 
Service  of  the  London  Citizens, 
243 

Victoria,  queen,  robes  of,  431 
Correggio,  Ecce  Homo,  by,  351 
Country  Walking,  pleasures  of.  74 
Court  of  Henry  II.,  customs  of,  59 
Coutts,  Mis.,  her  visit,  to  Abbotsford,  62,  173 
Cow  Charity,  account  of,  39 

Tree  of  South  America,  economy  of,  370 
Crocodile,  fossil,  137 
Crown  of  Charles  I.,  value  of,  264 
Cuyp,  merits  of,  365 
Day  at  Toronto,  a  sketch,  40 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  United  States,  240 
Depth  of  Politicians  and  Philosophers,  342 
Devonshire  House,  ball  and  rarities  at,  141  — 
142 

Diamonds,  the  Nassuc  and  Arcot,  368 
Diet,  choice  of,  332 
Dietetics,  hints  on,  363 
Digestion,  progress  of,  73 
Diligences,  Spanish,  their  convenience,  191 
Dining,  hints  on,  105 
Dining-tables,  choice  of,  333 
Dinner,  best  hour  of,  333 
Dinotherium  giganteum,  described,  408 
Diorama  painted  by  Stanfield,  16 
Dissentient,  the,  223 
Distribution  of  Fiowers,  the,  322 
Duck<,  new,  projected  at  Liverpool,  228 
Don  Quixote,  localities  of,  9,  28 
Donny brook  Fair,  sketch  of,  425 
Dovetailing,  curious  specimen  of,  80 
Douglas,  the  late  Mr.,  his  tour  in  Hawaii, 
197 

Drama,  Mr.  Knowles  on,  384 
Dress,  the  art  of,  198 
Drowning  Ducks,  the,  by  Hood,  157 
Dry  humour,  specimen  of.  32 
Duck,  the  canvass  back,  414 
Duelling,  Arabs  on,  342 
Dumb  Motions  in  Italy,  69 
Dutch  House,  old  one,  in  Poughkeepsie,  101 
East  India  Company’s  Museum,  368 
East  Indian  wedding,  an  account  of,  131 
Eating  and  Drinking,  rationale  of,  362 
Edward  II.,  death  of,  116 
Education  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
sketch  of,  167 

Elephant’s  Skull,  mechanism  of.  341 
Elizabeth,  queen,  portrait  of,  263 
England  and  India,  labour  and  trade  in,  256 
English  farmer,  character  of  the,  75 
Enigma,  historical,  112 
Esher  Place,  relics  ot  YVolsey  at,  215 
Evil  spirits,  maladies  from,  in  China,  J2 
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Eylau,  battle  of,  scene  after  the,  47 
Exchange  (see  Royal  Exchange') 

Exchange  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  described,  1 17 

Excitement,  public,  223 

Faithlessness,  the  age  of,  160 

Family,  a  large  one,  96 

Farmer,  daily  life  of  the,  108 

Farmer,  the  English,  character  of,  75 

Fashions  of  wearing  the  beard,  68 

Fay,  Mr.,  his  letters  from  abroad,  77 

Feather  in  his  cap,  origin  of,  240 

Female  Education,  SirT.  More  on,  167 

First  night  of  a  new  play,  45 

Fish,  digestibility  of,  334 

Fish,  few,  found  at  sea,  343 

Fishing,  a  day’s,  342 

Fitzwilliam  Museum,  the,  at  Cambridge,  402 

Flowers,  succession  of,  4 5 

Flowers  at  table,  334 

Food,  nutrition  in,  333 

Foote  on  marriage,  32 

Fossil  Crocodile  at  Whitby,  137 

Fossil,  newly  discovered,  408 

Fossil  Shell,  Cephalopodous,  359 

France,  changes  in,  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  349 

Friends  or  Quakers’  Yearly  Meeting,  328 _ 

346 

Friendship,  on,  46 
Friendship,  chain  of,  320 
Frogs,  natural  economy  of,  J80 
Full  dress,  on,  32 
Gambler,  losing,  vexation  of,  160 
Game,  effect  of  keeping,  414 
Gaming,  anatomy  of,  by  Nimrod,  186 
Gaming-tables  at  race- courses,  186 
Gas-lighting  in  private  houses,  334 
Genius  and  Criticism,  courses  of,  320 
Geography  of  Venus  and  Mars,  301 
Germany,  beds  in,  73 

cookery  in,  78 
morning  noises,  79 
Gherardo  at  Venice,  story  of,  173 
Gin-seng-root,  use  of,  in  China,  12 
Gipsies,  Indian,  manners  and  customs  of,  304 
“  God  save  the  King,”  350 
Gold  consumed  in  the  Potteries,  32 
Golden  square,  characteristics  of,  222 
Government,  matrimonial,  160 
Grand  Island,  N.  America,  84 
Grasshoppers,  happiness  of,  32 
Grasshopper,  lines  on  the,  339 
Gray,  the  poet,  biithplace  of,  53 
“  Great  Western  ”  Steam  Ship  described, 
242—258 

Grecian  MM.P.  112 
Greeu  Canary,  the,  lines  on,  212 
Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  memoir  uf,  97 
Grimaldi,  sen.,  his  superstition,  169 
finds  a  sum  of  money,  202 
first  on  the  stage,  16y 
lucky  escape,  170 
and  Mrs.  Jordan,  171 
at  Sadler’s  Wells,  170 

Grimsel,  Hospice  of  the,  buried. in  snow,  384 
Grotius,  character  of,  by  Mackintosh,  96 


Gundreda,  daughter  of  William  I.,  her  tomb, 
3?8 

Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Wallenstein,  160 
Gutemberg,  birthplace  of,  146 
Habits  of  the  Roman  Ladies,  235 
Hair  dyed  yellow,  342 
Hair-dressing  and  Painting,  352 
Hall,  Capt.  Basil  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
1826,  347 

Ilal'.am,  Mr.,  on  the  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  4 
Ham,  to  dress,  413 
Hanging,  recovery  from,  in  China,  12 
“  Haunted  Houses,”  traditions  of,  109 — 147 
Haytian  Negroes,  laziness  of,  48 
Head,  Sir  F.  B.,  sketch  of,  42 
Headachs,  utility  of,  32 
Henry  II.,  customs  at  the  court  of,  59 
Henry  IV.  and  Joan  his  queen,  tomb  of,  209 
memoir  of,  209 
Henry  V.,  memoir  of,  321 
tomb  of,  321 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  his  recent  astronomical 
observations,  424 
Historical  Romances,  96 
Hobby,  a  royal  one,  159 
Hogarth’s  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery, 
365 

Holbein,  pictures  by,  at  Windsor,  350 
Holland,  houses  of  Reformation  in,  2/5 
Hope,  Feltham  on,  208 
Household  Wreck,  the,  13 
How  to  get  on  in  the  World,  283 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company's  Arctic  Expedition, 
outline  of,  285 

Humboldt's  Two  attempts  to  ascend  Chim¬ 
borazo,  89,  134,  163,  181 
Humboldt,  M  ,  on  the  Cow  Tree,  371 
W.  Von,  portrait  of,  350 
Hunter,  John,  and  Baron  Maseres,  regimen 
of,  333 

Ignorance  in  South  Africa,  400 
III  Company,  Feltham  on,  320 
“  I’m  not  a  single  man,”  by  Hood,  254 
Invitations,  various,  48 
Impromptu  on  a  black  profile,  368 
Incleden,  Charles,  sketch  of,  405 
Independence  of  Authors,  301 
Indian  figure  of  speech,  96 
Insects,  curious,  311 

Institution,  New  Literary  and  Scientific,  at 
Islington,  described,  305 
Irish,  Sir  Walter  Scott  on,  172 
Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Sir  W.  Scott  on,  172 
Irishman,  quick-witted,  112 
Isfield  Church  described,  377 
Islington  New  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti¬ 
tution  described,  305 

Islington,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  House  at,  327 
Italian  Opera  established  at  Paris,  66 
January,  characteristics  of,  5 
Japanese,  curiosity  of  the,  343 
Jewess,  the,  portrait  of,  260 
Joan  of  Arc,  monument  of,  at  Rouen,  I 
Southey’s  poem  on,  79 
Statue  of,  at  Versailles,  122 
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Johnson  and  Burke,  characteristics  of,  176 
Juue,  characteristics  of,  35 7 
Knymaus  in  Guiana,  325 
Ken  sal  Green  cemetery  described,  274 
Kostantinah,  or  Costantina,  recent  visit  to, 
213 

Lamb  and  Coleridge,  anecdote  of,  32 
Lambeth,  house  of  Tradescant  and  Ashmole 
at,  121 

La  Mancha,  in  Spain,  visit  to,  9 
Landscape,  enchanting,  268 
Laughing  Philosophy,  by  Hood,  93 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  on,  95 
Legend  of  the  Wild  Huntsman,  159 
Legend  of  the  Seven  Towers,  by  Miss  Pardoe, 
420 

Leicester  General  News-room  and  Library 
described,  88 

Leicester,  new  buildings  at,  89 
Leslie,  Sir  John,  anecdote  of,  176 
Letters  from  Abroad,  original,  77 
Life-ships,  on,  6 
Linen,  to  perfume,  64 
Literary  Life,  the,  46 
Live  Oak  question,  224 
Liverpool,  antiquities  of,  177 
charters  of,  178 

Mechanics’  Institute  at,  described, 
24 

docks  of,  described,  226 

new  docks  projected  at,  228 

port  of,  described,  225 

in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  179 

in  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  130 

Prince  Rupert  at,  180 

St.  Luke’s  Church  at,  described, 

417 

trade  of,  since  1 7S0,  227 
Llanelwth  Hall,  murder  at,  1 08,  147 
Llo)d’s  Coffee-house  described,  48 
Lobster  Sauce,  to  make,  414 
Locke,  John,  his  residence  at  Otes,  297 
Lockhart,  the  late  Mrs.,  lines  on,  239 
Lodgings  described,  46 
Lombards,  origin  of  their  name,  68 
London  as  it  was,  331 
day,  45 

at  day-break*,  by  Boz,  25 
gardens,  222 

geographical  position  of,  228 
and  Liverpool,  trade  of,  compared, 
228 

and  Oxford  compared,  159 
thieves,  &c.,  in,  32 
Lottery  for  a  Husband,  a  sketch,  280 
Louis  Quatorze’s  style  of  ornament,  334 
Love  at  First  Sight,  a  sketch,  236 
and  Geuius,  axioms  on,  208 
and  Home,  224 
Lovers,  the  two,  259 

Lutzen  and  Salamanca,  battles  of,  compared, 
124 

Luxuries  for  the  Table,  237 
MM.P.,  the  three,  223 


Machine,  new,  for  raising,  1 1 1 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  sketch  of,  95,  127 
Maid  of  Orleans,  monument  of,  1 
Mambrino’s  Helmet,  original  of,  29 
Man  of  System,  the,  208 
Manchester  Atheneum  described,  386 
Mangustin,  the,  in  Java,  429 
Mansions,  noble,  in  England,  208 
March,  characteristics  of,  194 
Margaret  Roper,  daughter  of  Sir  T.  More, 
169 

Marino  Faliero,  story  of,  1 74 
Marlborough,  Duchess  of,  224 
Marriage  Custom  in  India,  256 
Martiueau,  Miss,  on  the  passage  to  New 

York,  125,  206 
simile  by,  32 

Mathews  misguided,  an  anecdote,  192 
Mauna  Kea,  in  Hawaii,  ascent  of,  197 
May,  characteristics  of,  291 
Mayence  Cathedral  described,  145 
Meals,  economy  of,  333 
Medal,  prize,  of  the  Apothecaries’  Society, 
193 

Mediocre  Men,  208 

Meat,  price  of,  in  London,  413 

Mechanics’  Institutes,  influence  of,  24 

Liverpool,  ‘  description 
of,  24 

Medical  Art  among  the  Chinese,  11 
Meeting,  the,  from  Uhland,  232 
Message,  a  pleasant  one,  400 
Microscope,  Mr.  Gill’s  improvements  in,  390 
Milk  tree  in  South  America,  371 
Million  of  Facts,  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  16 
Miniature  Board,  the  223 
Minister  Three  Wills,  416 
Minster  Church,  Kent,  described,  407 
Miraculous  preservation,  173 
Mississippi,  voyage  up  the,  304 
Monarch  and  Dancing  Girls,  the,  259 
Money,  love  of,  46 
Money  at  the  fingers’  ends,  400 
Money-lender  at  school,  222 
Money-lender’s  sympalhy,  223 
Monk  of  Seville,  by  Captain  Marryat,  165 
Montgolfier  Balloons,  construction  of,  338, 
'  352 

Montgolfiers,  notices  of  the,  358,  373 
Monts  de  Piete,  in  France,  184 
Moore,  Mr.,  his  visit  to  Abbotstord,  60 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  sketch  of  the  life  of,  167 
Mother-of-pearl,  importation  of,  144 
Murder  of  the  Monk  of  Whitby,  184 
Murray,  Mr.  John,  on  the  Cow-tree,  370 — 
372 

Muscat,  education  in,  399 

Sultan  of,  audience  with,  380 
Museum,  the  Ashmolean,  120 

of  the  East  India  Company,  368 
the  Fitzwilliam,  at  Cambridge,  402 
the  Versailles,  112—122 
Mutton,  joints  of,  413 
“  My  Eye  ”  in  Egypt,  352 
National  Gallery,  architecture  of  the,  366 
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National  Gallery,  opening  of  the,  255 

pictures  in  the,  351 — 364 
365 

Nautilus,  fossil  found  at  Primrose  Hill,  359 
Navy  Island,  Upper  Canada,  described.  84 
Nelson  and  Wellington  Memorials,  384 
Nephritic  complaints,  causes  of,  80 
New  Orleans,  Exchange  Hotel  at,  117 
New  Zealand,  colonization  of,  69 

general  description  of,  69 
mineral  productions  of,  71 
missionaries  in,  149 
mountains  of,  70 
na-ives  of,  described,  132 
seasons  in,  149 
timber  trade  in,  150 — 151 
volcanoes  of,  70 
News  for  the  fair,  384 

Niagara  Falls  and  Goat  Island  described,  85 
Nice  Family,  304 

Nicholas  Nickleby,  by  Boz,  222 — 238 
Nickleby,  M.P.,  and  his  clerk,  223 
Night  at  Sea  described,  126 
Not  to  be  caught,  224 
Novelties,  scientific,  423 
Novice,  the,  a  scene,  261 
Obituary  of  eminent  scientific  persons  in 
1837,  298 

of  May,  368 

Old  and  Young,  distinction  of,  238 
Oliver  Twist,  By  Boz,  25 — 155 — 302 — 394 
Opera  House,  the  Italian,  at  Paris,  destruc¬ 
tion  of,  66 

Opium,  medicinal  use  of,  in  China,  13 
Oran-Outang  at  the  Zoological  Society’s 
Gardens,  described,  17 

the,  Professor  Grant  on,  18 
Order  of  the  Garter  worn  by  females,  416 
Ortolan,  where  found,  414 
Otes,  Locke’s  residence  at,  297 
Oxalic  acid,  test  of,  368 
Oxford,  beauty  of,  159,  384 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  Club¬ 
house,  described,  129 — 212 
Oysters,  nourishment  in,  335 
varieties  of,  335 

Palace  at  Versailles,  notes  on,  10/ 

Palaces  in  England,  1 12 
Palaces,  European,  extent  of,  415 
Palo  de  Vaca,  economy  of  the,  370 
Pantagruel,  the,  of  Rabelais,  57 
Paper,  Hindoo,  manufacture  of,  336 
Paris,  Italian  Opera  House  at,  burnt,  66 
Parks  and  Gardens,  royai,  expenses  of,  16 
Parliamentary  Privileges,  anecdotes  of,  128 
Parrot,  aged  one,  148 
Parsonage,  the,  a  sketch,  293 
Patriarchal  chambermaid,  224 
Pawnbroking,  French  system  of,  184 
Peacock  vessel  on  a  Coral  Reef,  398 
Pearls,  the  most  remarkable,  144 
Peter  of  Blois,  historical  picture  by,  59 
Peter  the  Great  and  Beards,  68 
Petra,  lines  on,  147 
Philosophy,  branches  of,  336 


Physicians  in  China,  IT 
Pickles,  to  choose,  414 
Pictures,  historical,  possessed  by  the  Crown, 
123 

Pine  apple  plant,  fibre  of,  144 
Piping  Crow,  whistle  of,  343 
Pirate  crabs,  habits  of,  343 
Pitcairn’s  Island,  state  of,  224 — 311 
Plague,  the  Great,  ravages  of,  140 
Planets,  are  they  inhabited  P  283 
Plants,  ashes  of,  described,  248 
Plants  killed  by  the  seventy  of  the  last 
Winter,  86 

Poet,  a  young  one,  in  love,  45 
Poetry  of  Scott,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth, 
410 

Polar  Expedition,  French,  384 
Political  History,  400 
Pompey’s  Pillar,  measurement  of,  288 
Popping  the  Question,  by  Boz,  155 
Porcelain,  British,  designs  upon,  334 
Pork,  unwholesomeness  of,  413 
Porter,  Sir  R.  K.  on  the  Cow  Tree,  371 
Portraits,  a  pair  of,  291 
Postman,  the,  by  Dr.  Lichfield,  318 
Poverty  defined,  288 
Poughkeepsie,  old  Dutch  house  in,  101 
Practical  Philosophy,  Discourse  on,  by  Hood, 
92 

Praying  Machine,  342 
Pretty  Thought,  368 

Prize  Medal  of  the  Apothecaries  Society,  193 
Profession,  on  the  choice  of  one,  40 
Prosperity,  influence  of,  46 
Piudential  Consideration,  224 
Punning,  specimens  of,  416 
Purik  Sheep,  the,  1 12 
Puzzles,  two,  160 
Quack  Doctor,  lines  on,  386 
Queen,  the,  Sir  David  Wilkie’s  Picture  of, 
255 

Quentin  Dirrward  corrected,  157 
Quicksilver  Tree,  account  of,  6.i 
Rabbit,  to  choose,  414 
Rabelais,  birthplace  of,  57 
Race  Courses,  evils  of,  186 
Railway  Accidents,  424 
Brighton,  424 
carriage,  new,  154 
Great  Western,  424 
Holland,  424 

London  and  Birmingham,  its  vast¬ 
ness,  390 

Southampton,  424 

Rain  Gauge,  new,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knox,  136 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  his  house  at  Islington, 

327 

Rationale  of  Eating  and  Drinking,  362 
Refection,  art  of,  333 
Reformation  Houses  in  Holland,  27 5 
Regalia,  curious,  264 
Regent’s  Park,  delights  of,  96 
Reiss,  C.  F.,  drowned  in  theBerbice  river,  326 
Reproduction  of  the  Legs  of  Spiders  and 
Crustacea,  341 
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Revenge,  Feltham  on,  1J1 
Revilers  of  Shakspeare,  16 
Rhone,  scenery  of  the,  267 
Richard  II.,  memoir  of,  113 

narratives  of  his  death.  1 14 
tomb  of,  113—114—115—116 
Ri  sing  early,  charity  to  promote,  98 
Romance  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  141 
Roman  Ladies,  habits  of  the,  234 
Rose,  beauties  of  the,  45 
Rouen,  Joan  of  Arc’s  monument  at,  1 
Rout  at  Lord  Francis  Egerton’s,  350 
Royal  Exchange,  London,  architectural  de¬ 
tails  of,  50 

bird’s-eye  view  of,  50 
built  by  Gresham,  08 
burning  of  on  Jan.  10, 
35—36—3 7 
origin  of  the  fire,  37 
original  Exchange  burnt, 
34 

outline  of  the  building,  35 
rebuilt  in  1667,34 — 35 
site  of,  50 — 52 
statue  of  Charles  II.,  52 
statues  in,  51 
walks,  plan  of  the,  51 
Royal  Parks  and  Gardens,  expenses  of,  16 
Royston  Gower,  scene  from,  138 
Rubens’s  and  Rembrandt’s  Pictures  in  the 
National  Gallery,  365 
Ruling  Passion,  the,  342 
Russia,  the  Armenians  in,  68 
Rusticity,  specimen  of,  77 
Saffron  Hill,  and  the  Three  Cripples,  156 
Sagacity  of  animals,  144 
Sagacity  of  a  dog,  304 
St.  Dunstan’s  church  in  the  West,  architec¬ 
ture  of,  141 

St.  Dunstan’s  church  spire,  in  the  East,  archi¬ 
tecture  of,  140 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  admission  to,  128 
Salad,  to  prepare,  415 
Salmon,  varieties  of,  334 
Samarcand,  antiquities  of,  128 
Sandwich  Islands,  improvements  in  the, 
80 

Sausages,  varieties  of,  414 
Schoolmaster,  importance  of,  176 
Scotland.  Poetical  address  to,  106 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  acquaintance  with  mnsic, 

61 

courage  in  adversity,  187 
diary  commenced,  171 
economics,  187 
his  embarrassments,  249 
250 — 251 — 279—296 
genius  of,  335 
,  and  George  IV.,  349 

lines  on  his  leaving  Eng¬ 
land,  239 

Moore’s  visit  to,  60 
visit  of  Mrs.  Coutts  to,  62 
on  Sheridan,  187 
on  Lord  Byron,  172 


Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth, 

poetry  of,  410 
and  Shakspeare,  parallel 
of,  320 

Lady,  death  of,  280 — 295 
Sea-going,  evils  of,  176 
Sea  kale,  to  dress,  415 
Sea-sickness  preventive,  397 
Seats,  old  English,  208 
Selden,  John,  tomb  of,  7 
Serenader,  the,  a  ballad,  107 
Setting  sail  lor  America,  125 
Severity  of  the  late  Winter,  87 
Shakspeare,  autograph  of,  336 

and  other  English  dramatists 
compared,  123 
Shark,  killing  of  one,  342 
Sherwood  Forest  in  the  olden  time,  137 
Shilderburghers,  how  they  bought  a  cat 
and  were  ruined,  124 
Ship,  sketch  of  one,  244 
Ship  of  the  line,  timber  requisite  for,  80 
Shoes,  how  made  waterproof,  111 
Siam,  dinner  in,  400 

gold  working  in,  400 
smoking  in,  342 
Siamese  Army,  415 

Court,  etiquette  of,  415 
nobility,  sign  of,  342 
obedience  of  the,  342 
Silk,  fineness  of,  144 
Silver  fork  School,  the,  105 
Sleighing  in  America,  256 
Smilhfield  Cattle-market,  26 
Snails,  edible,  335 
Snow-hill  described,  238 
Snuff-box,  the,  a  tale,  from  Wales,  252 
Society,  a  new  one,  48 
Solitary  Houses,  terrors  of,  110 
Solomon’s  Temple  and  the  Tabernacle  de¬ 
scribed,  245 

Soup,  improvement  in  making,  334 
South  American  Cow-tree,  economy  of,  370 
Southey,  Mr.,  on  the  character  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  4 

Spain,  masters  and  servants  in,  415 

Spanish  Camp,  the,  263 

Spartans,  characteristics  of,  304 

Spiller,  the  sculptor,  anecdote  of,  52 

Sponge,  animal  or  vegetable  P  384 

Stanfield,  Diorama  by.  16 

Stephen’s  Writing  Fluid,  Dr.  Birkbeck  on, 

73 

Stone-Flour,  M.  Biot  on,  278 
Storm  on  the  passage  to  New  York,  206 
Story,  long  one,  nuisance  of,  331 
Sun  and  Moon,  splendour  of,  368 
Suspension  Bridge  at  Clifton  commenced, 
162 

Steaming  across  the  Atlantic,  423 
Steam  Ship,  “  Great  Western,”  described, 
242,  258,  288,  352 
the  British  Queen,  described, 
383 

St.  Luke’s  Church,  Liverpool,  described,  417 
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Sun,  light  of  the,  416 
Supper  of  the  Dead,  a  sketch,  360 
Sutherland  house,  visit  to,  318 
Switzerland,  Christmas  customs  in,  59^ 
Tabernacle,  the,  described,  245 
Tahiti,  present  state  of,  31 1 
Tailors,  choice  of,  198 

Tali.ot,  Colonel,  his  sketches  of  Canada,  18, 
54,  99 

Tarare  Mountain,  the,  described,  267  u 

Tea-plant  in  Java,  430 

Telling  a  Long  Story,  331 

Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Ireland,  described,  407 

Thames,  scenery  of  the,  317 

Thames  Tunnel  poling-boards,  423 

Tunnel,  progress  of  the.  228 
Thaw  in  the  United  States,  256 
Theatre  Favart,  at  Paris,  described,  66 
Thermometer  Stove,  Dr.  Arnott’s,  described, 
151 

Thimble-rigging,  antiquity  of,  186 
Three  Sisters,  the,  a  Tale,  by  Bulwer,  1 1  7 
Timber  for  a  Ship  of  the  Line,  80 
Titian’s  Daughter,  a  sketch,  21 
Tomb  of  Henry  IV.  and  Joan,  his  Queen, 
209 

of  Henry  V.,  321 

of  Richard  II.  and  his  Queen,  113 
of  Selden  described,  7 
Toronto,  a  day  at,  a  sketch,  40 

House  of  Assembly  at,  41 
Tower  of  London,  admission  to,  128,  275 
Town  and  Country  Life,  208 
Tradescant,  the  antiquary,  sketch  of,  120 
Travelling  Carriage,  novel,  143 
Tree  Frogs,  habits  of,  240 
Trout,  delicious,  in  Austria,  335 
Turkey,  the,  economy  of,  414 
Unsuccessful  Club,  the,  63 
Ural  Mountains,  mineral  wealth  of  the,  326 
Useful  Knowledge,  what  is  it  ?  299 
Valentine  to  Mr.  Murphy,  by  Hood,  157 
Valuable  Water  Privileges,  a  sketch,  388 
Vegetable  Marrow,  to  dress,  415 
Vegetables  and  Meat,  nutrition  in,  333 
Venetian  sketches,  173 
Venice,  Ducal  Palace  at,  174 
Venison  and  Game,  digestibility’  of,  333 
Venus  and  Mars,  geography  of,  30 1 
de  Medicis,  anecdote  of,  163 
Vernacular  Rusticity,  specimen  of,  77 
Versailles,  clock  at,  96 

Museum,  112,  122 
Palace  at,  107, 

Violet,  early,  sonnet  to,  339 
Violin,  new  method  of  playing,  80 
Vocal  Clock  described,  384 
Voyageurs,  Canadian,  196 
Walking  in  the  Country,  pleasures  of,  74 
Wallenstein,  generosity  of,  176 
character  of,  176 


Wallenstein,  and  Wellington,  a  parallel,  144 

Waltzing  in  Austria,  368 

Wasp,  singular  sagacity  of  one,  64. 

Water  of  London,  examination  of,  299 
Waterton,  Charles,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  269 
Wax  and  Tallow  Lights,  economy  of,  334 
Weather,  the,  a  topic,  208 

Eye,  the,  a  comic  song,  335 
Wedding  in  the  East  Indies  described,  131 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  his  achievements,  144 
West’s  Pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  365 
Westminster  Abbey,  reflections  in,  32 

tomb  of  Richard  II.,  in 
]  14 — 1 15—  1 16 
tomb  of  Henry  V.  at, 321 
Hall,  silence  in,  128 
What  is  Useful  Knowledge  ?  299 
Whimsical  Punishment,  anecdote  of,  184 
Whirling  Durweeshes  of  Cairo,  343 
Whittington’s  Palace,  remains  of,  140 
Wilberforce,  Mr.,  birth-place  of,  200 
Wilkie,  Sir  David,  his  picture  of  the  Queen, 
255 

Wilkie  and  West,  parallel  of,  365 

Will,  a  singular  one,  47 

Williams,  Mr.,  life-ship  invented  by,  6 

Willow-pattern  Hieroglyph,  true  history  of,  42 

Wilson  the  Painter,  his  birth-place,  391 

Windsor  Park,  beauties  of,  351 

Winter  of  1837 — 8,  severity  of,  86 

in  the  Canadas  described,  194 
Wish,  a  warm  one,  144 
Wives,  the  best,  343 
Wives,  plurality  of,  342 
Wolsey,  relics  of,  215 
Woman,  helplessness  of,  268, 

of  Samaria,  lines  on  the,  275 
Woman’s  Wit,  a  Play,  by  Knowles,  gems  of, 

•  366,  382 

Woodchurch,  Cow  Charity  at,  39 
Woodstock,  the  Novel,  copyright  of,  280,  296 
Wordy  Intoxication,  45 
Work  of  Necessity,  32 
“  Wotever  is,  is  right,”  32 
Writing  Fluids  and  Inks,  Dr.  Birkbeck  on, 
72 

for  the  Stage  and  Closet,  320 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
328,  346 

York  Column,  London,  the,  318 
Yorkshire  School  master,  the,  238 
Youth  and  Sunflower,  lines  on,  163 
Zanzibar,  slavery  in,  342 
streets  of,  397 
wives  in,  342 

Zealand,  New,  ( see  New  Zealand.) 
Zoological  Gardens,  Surrey,  Montgolfier  Bal¬ 
loon  at,  338,  352 
Society’s  Gardens,  336,  399 

Oran-outang  at,  17 
Zoology,  on  the  Study  of,  46 


J.  Limbikd,  143,  Strand. 
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